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BROWNSON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


JANUARY,    1846- 


Art.  I.  —  The  Episcopal  Observer,      Boston  and  Baltimore. 
August,  1845. 

The  Episcopal  Observer  does  not  appear  to  comprehend 
what  it  is  it  must  do,  in  order  to  refute  the  argument  urged 
against  Protestants  in  the  article  headed  The  Church  against 
jio'Church^  in  our  Review  for  April  last.  That  argument,  for- 
mally stated,  is,  —  According  to  the  admissions  of  Protestants 
themselves,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  saved  without  eliciting  an 
act  of  faith.*  But  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith 
without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  saved.  As 
Protestants  concede  the  major,  it  is  evident  they  can  set  aside 
the  conclusion  only  by  denying  the  minor,  and  proving  affir- 
matively that  an  act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  without  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church. 


*  The  impossibility  of  being  saved  without  eliciting-  faith,  that  is, 
without  the  act  of  faith,  assumed  here  and  throughout  the  whole  argu- 
ment, is,  of  course,  to  be  restricted  to  adults,  or  persons  in  whom  reason 
is  so  far  developed  as  to  render  them  morally  responsible  for  their  acts. 
It  is  true,  universally,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved  without  faith, 
**  for  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,''  Hcb.  xi.  6,  and  "  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,''  St.  Mark,  xvi.  16  ;  but  it  is  not 
universally  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  saved  without  eliciting  faith ; 
for  infants  are  saved  by  the  infused  habit  of  faith  received  in  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  without  the  act  of  faith,  of  which  they  are  not  capable. 
Nevertheless,  restricted  to  those  who  have  attained  to  that  age  in  which 
they  become  morally  responsible  for  their  acts,  the  assertion  in  the  text 
is  strictly  true  ;  and  it  is  only  as  so  restricted  we  understand  it,  or  wish 
to  have  it  understood. 
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2  Faith  not  possible  toithotU  the  Church.  [Jan. 

The  Episcopal  Observer^  however,  contends  that  it  will  re- 
fute us,  if  it  succeed  in  proving  that  an  act  of  faith  cannot  be 
elicited  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  supposes  the 
argument  may  be  retorted,  and  the  question  made  to  turn  on 
the  merits  of  Catholicity,  instead  of  the  merits  of  Protestant- 
ism. But  in  this  the  editor  labors  under  a  mistake  ;  for  the 
point  at  issue  is  not  what  is  possible  with  Catholicity,  but 
what  is  possible  without  it.  The  argument  puts  Protestantism 
on  the  defensive,  and  requires  her  to  vindicate  herself.  She 
cannot  retort  upon  her  accuser  ;  because,  even  were  she  to 
prove  her  accuser  guilty,  she  would  not  establish  her  own 
mnocence. 

The  Protestant  denies  the  Catholic  Church,  and  does  all  in 
his  power  to  destroy  her.  Be  it  so.  We  do  not,  in  our  argu- 
ment, undertake  the  defence  of  the  Church  against  him  ;  but 
call  upon  him  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of  Protestantism  for 
salvation.  He  dare  not  affirm  that  salvation  is  possible  with- 
out faith.  But  faith,  we  tell  him,  out  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
is  not  possible.  He  must  deny  this,  and  prove  that  it  is  pos- 
sible out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  else  admit  that  in  denying 
the  Catholic  Church  he  denies  the  possibility  of  faith,  and, 
therefore,  of  salvation.  It  avails  him  nothing,  even  if  he  prove 
that  faith  is  not  possible  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
for,  until  he  proves  its  possibility  without  it,  he  can  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  with  it  only  that  it  is  not 
possible  at  all. 

The  Observer  cannot  deny  this,  but  it  imagines  that  in  an 
argument  with  us  it  can  relieve  itself  of  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing affirmatively  that  faith  is  elicitable  without  the  Church,  by 
adopting  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  "  Mr.  Brownson," 
it  says,  p.  325,  "  assumes  in  the  outset,  as  well  as  we,  that  an 

act  of  faith  can  be  elicited  in  some  way If  we  shut 

the  mouth  of  his  witness,  he  must  fall  back  on  Protestant 
ground,  or  become  a  faithless  infidel."  If  we  were  so  dispos- 
ed, we  could  concede  the  Observer's  premises  and  deny  its 
conclusion.  If  faith  be  possible  in  some  way,  and  not  possible 
on  Catholic  ground,  it  must  be  possible  on  Protestant  ground 
or  on  some  other,  we  admit.  But,  for  aught  the  Observer  shows 
to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  some  other  than  the  Protestant 
ground  on  which  it  is  elicitable.  Therefore,  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  even  were  it  to  shut  the  mouth  of  our  witness,  we  must 
either  become  Protestants  or  infidels. 

But  the  Observer  has  no  right  to  say  that  we  assume  in  the 
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outset  that  an  act  of  faith  can  be  eh'cited  in  some  way,  and 
therefore  must  admit,  that,  if  not  elicitable  in  the  way  we  allege, 
it  must  be  in  some  other  way  ;  for  we  assume  no  such  thing. 
We  assert  in  the  outset,  and  we  labor  throughout  the  argument 
to  prove,  that  an  act  of  faith  is  elicitable  in  no  way,  but  by  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and,  if  in  any  part 
of  the  argument  we  reason  oh  the  assumption  of  its  possibility, 
it  is  only  on  the  ground  that  its  possibility  is  conceded  by 
Protestants  in  their  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  salvation. 

An  analysis  of  the  whole  argument  of  the  article  in  question, 
so  far  as  it  bears  directly  against  Protestants,  will  give  us  the 
following  : 

1.  According  to  the  admissions  of  Protestants,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  be  saved  without  eliciting  an  act  of  faith. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  without  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  saved. 

2.  According  to  the  admissions  of  Protestants  themselves,  it 
is  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith,  since  they  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation,  and  that  salvation  is  not  possible  without 
faith. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  it  must  be  possible  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  major,  in  both  instances,  is  assumed  to  be  conceded  by 
Protestants.  The  dispute,  then,  must  turn  on  the  minor  ;  for, 
admitting  both  premises,  no  one  will  dream  of  denying  the  con- 
clusion. The  Observer^  then,  evidently  cannot  refute  us  in  the 
way  it  imagines.  The  argument  with  which  it  proposes  to  refute 
us,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reduce  it  to  form,  is,  —  Tt  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  saved  without  eliciting  an  act  of  faith,  transeat^  or  we 
concede  it.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith,  or  to  be  saved,  without  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

But  this  argument  is  faulty,  for  the  conclusion  does  not  fol- 
low from  the  premises  ;  because  faith,  if  not  elicitable  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  may  not  be  elicitable  at  all.  The 
Observer^  in  order  to  refute  us,  must  go  a  step  further,  and 
maintain  this  argument,  namely  :  —  It  is  impossible  to  be  saved 
without  eliciting  an  act  of  faith,  transeat^  or  we  concede  it. 
But  an  act  of  faith  is  elicitable  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  be  saved  without  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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This  argument,  if  sustained,  would  be  good  against  the  argu- 
ment we  adduced,  because  it  is  its  direct  negative  ;  but  it 
would  not,  after  all,  be  conclusive  against  Catholicity.  The 
conclusion  follows  ad  haminem^  not  necessarily  ;  for  there 
ipay  be  something  besides  faith  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
which  is  attainable  only  through  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church. 
Yet,  if  sustained,  it  would  unquestionably  refute  the  argument 
on  which  we  in  our  essay  relied  to  establish  the  insufficiency 
of  Protestantism.  But  the  Observer  does  not  sustain  it ;  does 
not  even  seriously  attempt  to  sustain  it.  It  merely  attempts  to 
retort  upon  us,  and  show  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  elicit  an  act  of 
faith  on  Catholic  ground  as  we  allege  it  is  on  Protestant 
ground.  We  tell  it,  therefore,  again,  since  what  it  attempts  to 
prove  is  not  the  negative  of  our  proposition,  even  assuming 
that  it  has  done  all  it  has  attempted,  which  it  of  course  has 
not,  it  has  not  refuted  us,  or  relieved  Protestantism  in  the 
least  of  the  very  grave  objections  we  urged  against  it. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  even  the  editor  of  the  Observer j 
who,  though  by  no  means  a  theologian  or  a  disciplined  reason- 
er,  is  yet  a  man  of  at  least  ordinary  natural  ability,  should 
think  of  controverting  this.  He  must  know  that  the  whole 
question,  as  we  presented  it,  turns  on  the  sufficiency  or  insuf- 
ficiency of  Protestantism  to  the  eliciting  of  an  act  of  faith,  and 
that,  till  he  has  proved  its  sufficiency,  he  has  proved  nothing  to 
his  purpose.  Protestantism,  if  good  for  any  thing,  must  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  be  capable  of  being  sus- 
tained, not  by  the  assumed  error  of  some  other  system,  but  by 
its  own  positive  truth.  Its  advocates  show  but  little  confi- 
dence in  its  intrinsic  strength,  when  they  refuse  to  bring  for- 
ward positive  arguments  in  its  defence,  and  seek  to  sustain  it 
solely  by  abusing  the  Church,  calumniating  her  sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs, misstating  her  history,  and  misrepresenting  her  teachings. 
They  themselves  admit  that  faith  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non 
of  salvation,  and  therefore  must  admit,  that,  if  faith  be  not  elicit- 
able  on  Protestant  ground,  no  man  living  and  dying  a  Protes- 
tant can  be  saved.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  see  the  necessity, 
before  all,  of  establishing  the  fact  that  faith  is  elicitable  on 
their  ground  ?  Why  do  they  so  studiously  evade  the  ques- 
tion ?  The  question  is  for  them  a  question  of  the  gravest 
magnitude.  Their  eternal  all  is  at  stake.  If  they  are  wrong 
in  assuming  that  they  can  have  faith  as  Protestants,  as  we 
think  we  have  proved  they  are,  they  have  and  can  have  no 
well  grounded  hopes  of  salvation.     How,  then,  can  they  treat 
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this  question  with  indifTerence  ?  Can  a  reasonable  being  rest 
satisfied  with  his  condition,  so  long  as  he  has  room  to  fear  that 
he  is  out  of  the  way  of  salvation  ?  Is  the  eternal  destiny  of 
the  soul  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  ?  "  What  doth  it  profit,  if 
a  man  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? "  St.  Matt.  xvi. 
26.  It  may  be  humiliating  to  the  Protestant  to  descend  from 
that  pinnacle  of  human  pride  and  self-sufficiency  on  which  his 
assumptions  place  him,  and  consent  to  receive  instructions, 
as  a  little  child,  from  the  Church  against  which  he  has  for  so 
long  a  time  protested,  —  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  which  he  has  despised,  and  to  be  called  by  a  name  he 
has  done  his  best  to  make  a  name  of  reproach  ;  but  it  is  better 
even  to  submit,  it  is  better  to  own  that  he  has  been  wrong, 
that  he  has  deceived  and  been  deceived,  that  he  has  sinned 
before  God,  blasphemed  his  holy  name,  and  become  unworthy 
to  be  called  a  son  in  his  Father's  house,  than  to  eat  husks  with 
the  swine  and  to  lose  his  own  soul  for  ever.  Let  the  prodigal 
son  come  to  himself,  and  ask  if  he  can  have  life  in  the  "far 
country  "  where  he  has  wasted  his  substance  and  is  perishing 
with  hunger,  and  he  will  not  refuse  to  say,  "  I  will  arise  and 
return  to  my  Father's  house,  where  there  is  bread  enough  and 
to  spare."  Would  that  our  Protestant  brethren  would  once 
seriously  reflect  on  their  own  position,  once  seriously  ask  them- 
selves, in  the  solitude  of  their  own  self-communings,  if  they 
have  faith,  if  they  can  have  faith  without  returning  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  Church ;  they  would  then  soon  find  that  where 
they  are  they  have  and  can  have  no  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  no  ground  of  hope  in  God's  mercy,  or  of  a  share  in  the 
heritage  of  the  saints. 

In  our  July  number  we  charged  the  Obsei^er  with  ignoring 
the  position,  which  we  had  assumed  in  the  article  he  was  labor- 
ing to  refute,  that  what  one  is  required  to  believe  in  order  to 
be  saved  is  truth,  not  falsehood  ;  that  is,  truth  without  mixture 
of  error.  The  editor,  in  his  reply,  appears  to  admit  the 
charge,  but  labors  to  justify  his  neglecting  the  position,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  him.  "  It  was,"  he 
says,  "  of  no  consequence  to  us  that  he  (Mr.  Brownson)  la- 
bored long  to  prove  that  the  *  somewhat '  the  Christian  must 
believe,  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  truth  without  any  mixture  of 
falsehood  ;  for  his  only  object,  in  getting  up  his  '  exact '  theory, 
was  to  create  a  necessity  for  an  ^  infallible  witness  '  ;  and  if  it 
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turned  out  in  the  end  that  he  could  not  legitimately  authenti- 
cate the  authority  of  the  witness,  it  would  follow  of  necessity 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  faith,  or  that  illicit  processes  of 
reasoning  had  betrayed  Mr.  Brownson  into  a  false  present- 
ation of  its  claims."  —  p.  325.  Therefore^  the  position  and 
reasoning  were  of  no  consequence  in  the  refutution  of  our  ar- 
gument ! 

The  Observer^  in  the  first  place,  labors  under  a  mistake  in 
saying,  our  '*  only  object  in  getting  up  the  exact  theory  was  to 
create  a  necessity  for  an  infallible  witness."  We  merely  at- 
tempted to  show,  from  the  nature  of  faith  itself,  and  of  its 
object,  that  without  an  infallible  witness  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  faith.  The  necessity,  if  we  were  right  in  our  reason- 
ing, was  not  of  our  creating,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It 
was  the  Observer's  business,  not  to  assume  we  created  or  im- 
agined a  necessity  where  none  exists,  but  to  prove  that  the 
necessity  we  alleged  does  not  exist  in  fact.  We  cannot  under- 
stand how  otherwise  he  was  to  refute  us. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Observer  distinctly  admits,  that,  if 
our  position  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  we  adopted  be  ad- 
mitted, it  follows  of  necessity,  either  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  faith,  or  that  the  infallible  witness  we  contended  for, 
that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  must  be  accepted,  — pre- 
cisely what  throughout  the  whole  arigument  we  were  laboring 
to  prove.  And  this  is  assigned  as  a  reason  why,  when  avow- 
edly attempting  to  refute  us,  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  con- 
trovert our  position,  or  show  the  fallacy  of  our  reasoning  ! 
You  flatter  yourself  with  having  "  the  pleasure  "  of  refuting  an 
opponent.  If  you  grant  his  position  and  reasoning,  you  own 
you  must  accept  his  conclusions  ;  therefore^  in  order  to  refute 
him,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  overthrow  his  position  or  set 
aside  his  reasoning.  This  would  be  a  novel  way,  and,  by  the 
by,  rather  an  easy  way,  of  refuting  an  opponent,  and  no  doubt 
has  many  attractions  for  our  friend  of  the  Observer ;  yet  we 
would  thank  him  to  tell  us,  ex  professo^  what  in  an  opponent's 
argument  he  regards  it  as  necessary  to  refute  in  order  to  refute 
the  argument. 

Nevertheless,  the  editor  says  he  did  not  entirely  overlook 
the  matter  ;  but,  all  unimportant  as  it  was,  had  special  refer- 
ence to  it  in  stating  one  of  the  points  we  maintained,  which 
needed  looking  after,  to  be,  "That,  unless  the  nice  theologi- 
cal shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  are  appreciated,  one 
cannot  be  saved."  —  p.  326.  But  we  complained  of  him,  first. 
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for  omitting,  when  giving  professedly  a  synopsis  of  our  argu- 
ment, an  important  position  which  we  had  assumed,  and  with- 
out which  the  argument  would  be  incomplete  and  without 
force  ;  and,  secondly,  for  ascribing  to  us  a  proposition  we 
neither  adopted  nor  implied,  and  reasoning  against  it  as  if  it 
were  ours,  and  giving  his  readers  no  means  of  discovering  it  to 
be  not  ours.  These  two  just  causes  of  complaint,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  he  suffers  to  remain.  He  has  grossly  mutilated 
and  misrepresented  our  argument,  and  will  neither  acknowl- 
edge his  injustice  nor  afford  his  readers  the  means  of  detect- 
ing it. 

Our  proposition  was,  simply,  that  what  one  is  required  to 
believe  in  order  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  in  order  to  be  sav- 
ed, is  truth,  not  falsehood,  truth  without  any  mixture  of  false- 
hood ;  or,  in  other  terms, — as  we  elsewhere  expressed  ourselves, 
—  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity  and  integrity.  The  editor  of 
the  Observer  teUs  his  readers  that  we  maintain,  ^^that,  unless  the 
nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  are  apprC" 
ciatedj  one  cannot  be  saved."  We  submit  to  the  candid,  nay, 
even  to  the  uncandid  reader,  if  these  two  propositions  are 
identical ;  if,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  wide  difference  between 
them.  The  first  proposition  the  editor  omitted,  and  substitut- 
ed for  it  the  second.  This  was  grossly  unjust.  All  his  rea- 
soning, professedly  against  our  proposition,  was  directed  solely 
against  the  one  falsely  ascribed  to  us  ;  and  he  seemed  to  his 
readers  to  be  refuting  us,  when  he  was  really  only  refuting  a 
proposition  which  he  had  himself  fabricated,  and  without  any 
authority  asserted  to  be  ours.  Here  was  both  falsehood  and 
deception,  from  the  guilt  of  which  the  editor  hardly  attempts 
to  clear  himself,  —  whether  through  simplicity  or  malice  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

But  let  us  examine  these  two  propositions.  The  one  the 
Observer  ascribes  to  us  evidently  makes  theology  a  condition 
sine  quanon  of  salvation.  This  must  be  admitted.  1.  Be- 
cause it  speaks  of  the  ^^  nice  theological  shades  of  meaning  in 
God's  word."  The  adjective  theological  is  necessarily  used 
here  to  designate  the  subject  of  the  shades  of  meaning,  and  by 
its  proper  force  determines  that  subject  to  be  theology.  If 
this  had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  framer  of  the  proposition, 
assuming  him  to  have  attached  some  meaning  to  the  words  he 
adopted,  he  would  have  omitted  the  word  theological,  and 
have  written  simply,  ^'  Unless  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  in 
God's,"  &c.    2.  Because  the  proposition  affirms  unless  the  nice 
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theological  shades  of  meaning  be  apprecicUedj  &c.  Now,  faith 
does  not  appreciate  distinctions  or  shades  of  meaning.  That 
which  appreciates  distinctions  or  shades  of  meaning  in  God's 
word  is  science,  and  that  particular  science  which  is  called 
theology.  To  appreciate  is  t6  comprehend,  and  nothing  is 
appreciated  that  is  not  comprehended.  But  faith  does  not 
comprehend.  Its  peculiarity  is  in  believing  without  compre- 
hending, without  appreciating,  —  in  believing  the  incomprehen- 
sible and  the  inappreciable.  Consequently,  to  affirm  that  it 
is  necessary  to  salvation  to  appreciate  all  the  nice  shades  of 
meaning  in  God's  word  is  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  theology 
to  salvation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  what  the 
editor  of  the  Observer  intended  to  make  his  readers  believe 
we  did  affirm.  Whoever  looks  through  his  two  articles  will 
be  perfectly  convinced  that  he  means  to  assert  we  maintain, 
that,  unless  all  the  nice  shades  of  theology  are  appreciated,  un- 
less we  have  a  theology  which  embraces  all  the  truth  there  is 
in  God's  word,  and  appreciates  all  its  shades  of  meaning,  and 
which  includes  no  error  in  any  respect  whatever,  but  is  in 
every  conceivable  respect  tlie  exact  truth  as  it  lies  in  the  mind 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  cannot  be  saved.  He  will  not,  and 
dares  not,  deny  that  he  has  represented,  and  intentionally  rep- 
resented, us  as  so  maintaining. 

Now,  we  deny  that  our  proposition  warrants  this.  What  is 
it  we  say  ?  That,  in  order  to  be  saved,  one  must  believe  truth, 
not  falsehood,  truth  without  any  mixture  of  error,  or  the 
word  of  God  in  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  and  we  define  faith  to 
be  '*  a  theological  virtue  which  consists  in  believing  without 
doubting,  explicitly  or  implicitly^  all  the  truths  which  Almighty 
God  has  revealed,  on  the  veracity  of  God  alone."  Is  there 
here  one  word  said  about  theology  ?  Is  there  any  thing  which 
indicates  that  we  hold  it  necessary  to  appreciate  the  meaning, 
much  more,  the  nice  shades  of  meaning,  there  may  be  in  God's 
word  ?  Yes,  one  word,  says  the  Observer^  one  word  which 
proves,  that,  if  it  spoke  of  theology,  we  also  spoke  of  it.  —  p. 
327.  We  define  faith  to  be  a  theological  virtue.  We  there- 
fore use  the  word  theological  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  06- 
servery  and  speak  of  theology  as  much  as  he  did.  In  reply, 
we  add  that  we  have  proved  conclusively  that  he  did  speak  of 
theology,  and  not  only  because  he  used  the  term  theological, 
but  because  he  spoke  of  shades  of  meaning  to  be  appreciated. 
The  same  word,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  him, 
may  have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  be  used  sometimes  in 
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one  sense,  and  sometimes  in  another,  to  be  determined  by  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  used.  We  defined  faith  to  be  a  theo- 
logical virtue,  to  designate  its  immediate  object,  which  is  God, 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  moral  virtues.  This  is  a  stricdy 
proper  use  of  the  word,  and  has  not  the  remotest  reference  to 
the  science  of  theology.  The  Observer  did  not  and  could  not 
use  the  word  in  this  sense,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned, 
and  because  it  did  not  wish  to  distinguish  theological  shades 
of  meaning  from  moral  shades,  and  could  not  have  so  done  if 
it  had  wished,  since  shades  of  meaning  have  no  moral  char- 
acter. 

We  could  not  have  intended  to  mean  by  faith  the  science  of 
theology,  for  we  said  faith  consists  in  believingy  and  we  were 
careful  through  our  whole  article  to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween belief  and  science.  If  we  had  meant  theology,  instead 
of  faith,  we  should  have  been  compelled  by  the  principles  we 
laid  down  to  have  written,  "  Faith  is  a  theological  virtue  which 
consists  in  comprehending  all  the  truths^^^  &c.  But  as  we 
used  the  word  believing^  instead  of  comprehending^  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  give  us  credit  for  meaning  what  we  said,  and  to 
conclude  that  we  meant  faith  when  we  said  so,  and  not  theolog- 
ical science. 

And  again  ;  we  speak  of  faith  as  consisting  in  believing  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly.  We  did  not  contend  that  even  an  expli- 
cit faith  in  all  the  truths  revealed  is  necessary  to  salvation,  but 
admitted  that  an  implicit  faith  might,  at  least  as  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  revealed  word,  suffice.  But  in  theology,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  science,  all  is  necessarily  explicit,  and  nothing  impli- 
cit. It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  implicit  science  or 
implicit  knowledge.  But  we  may  speak  of  implicit  faith,  since 
he  who  believes  a  proposition  believes  by  implication  all  it 
necessarily  involves,  though  he  may  be  far  from  mentally  ap- 

1)rehending  it  all.  He  who  believes  the  Chut'ch  to  be  an  infal- 
ible  teacher  believes  implicitly  all  she  teaches,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  actually  know  but  a  small  portion  of  what 
she  teaches  ;  because  her  infallibility  necessarily  implies  that 
all  she  teaches  is  true.  Consequently,  since  we  spoke  of  be- 
lieving explicitly  or  implicitly^  our  words  must  be  understood 
of  faith,  and  not  of  theological  science. 

The  Observer  says  that  we  "  define  faith  as  a  theological 
virtue  which  embraces  all  the  meaning  there  is  in  truth,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  its  shades  of  meaning."  —  p.  327.  This  is 
not  strictly  correct ;  for  we  define  it  as  embracing  only  the 
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truths  which  Almighty  God  has  revealed^  and  there  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  truths  he  has  not  revealed.  But  admitting 
that  we  make  faith  embrace  all  the  meaning  and  even  the 
shades  of  meaning  in  the  word  of  God,  what  is  this  to  the  Ob- 
server's purpose  ?  To  believe  explicitly  or  implicitly  all 
the  truths  Almighty  God  has  revealed  is  something  very 
different  from  appreciating  them,  from  noting  and  appre- 
ciating all  their  nice  shades  of  meaning.  To  do  this  last, 
one  must  comprehend  these  truths,  know  their  full  significance, 
which  transcends  all  mortal  ability.  They  have  depths  of 
meaning  which  will  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
saints  through  eternity.  Even  the  saints  in  their  beatified 
state  will  never  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
God's  word  ;  for  it  is  infinite,  even  mfinitely  infinite.  Yet  it 
all  may  be,  and  is,  embraced  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  the  simplest  Christian  believer.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  from  all  these  considerations,  that  we  meant  by 
faith,  faith  as  distinguished  from  theology,  and  that  we  did  not 
contend  and  could  not  have  contended  for  such  a  proposition 
as  the  editor  of  the  Observer  has  presented  to  his  readers  as  ours. 
Will  he  candidly  acknowledge  that  he  has  done  us  injustice, 
that  he  has  deceived  his  readers,  and  claimed  to  have  refuted 
us,  when  all  he  has  done  is  to  ignore  our  arguments,  and  re- 
fute a  proposition  which  he  himself  has  invented,  and  which 
we  should  be  as  ready  to  reject  as  he  is,  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  ? 

After  telling  the  editor  in  our  July  number  that  we  did  not 
expressly  or  by  implication  maintain,  that,  unless  all  the  nice 
theological  shades  of  meaning  in  God's  word  are  appreciated, 
one  cannot  be  saved,  and  charitably  ascribing  his  misrepre- 
sentation to  his  ignorance  of  the  distinction  between  faith  and 
theology,  we  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  he  probably 
intended  to  deny  our  position,  that  what  one  must  believe  in 
order  to  be  a  Christian  believer,  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  truth, 
not  falsehood,  truth  without  mixture  of  error,  or  the  word  of 
God  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  and  to  maintain  as  his  own  the- 
sis the  contrary  doctrine,  namely,  in  order  to  be  a  Christian 
believer,  in  order  to  be  saved,  it  suffices  to  believe  truth  and 
falsehood,  truth  mixed  with  error,  or  the  mutilated  and  impure 
word  of  God.  Assuming  this  to  be  his  thesis,  we  proceeded 
to  combat  it.  In  his  reply  to  us  he  brings  it  forward  again, 
insists  on  it,  but  studiously  avoids  noticing  even  one  of  the 
very  grave  objections  we  urged  against  it,  and  does  not  even 
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attempt  to  show  us,  on  divine  authority,  that  in  matters  of 
Christian  faith  it  is  lawful  to  believe  falsehood,  nor  deign 
to  inform  us  how  much  or  how  little  falsehood  it  is  allow- 
able to  mix  up  with  the  truth.  Why  is  this  ?  Does  the  edi- 
tor still  remain  of  the  opinion,  that  the  proper  way  to  refute  an 
argument  is  to  ignore  it,  or  that  his  word  is  sufficient  authority 
for  believing  whatever  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  assert  ? 

The  editor  alleges  nothing  new  in  support  of  the  sufficiency 
of  his  ^' mixed"  theory.  He  simply  refers  to  bis  former  ar- 
gument from  the  alleged  inadequacy  of  language  to  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communicating  the  exact  truth.  ''  We  showed," 
he  says,  "that  language  being  a  fallible  representative  of 
thought,  it  must  in  some  instances  and  to  some  extent  fail  to 
fulfil  the  end  of  its  use."  —  p.  326.  That  the  language  of  the 
Observer  fails  frequently  to  serve  as  the  medium  of  communi- 
cating the  exact  truth,  or  even  the  truth  at  all,  we  have  but  too 
ample  evidence  ;  but  that  this  is  the  fault  of  language  itself, 
rather  than  of  him  who  uses  it,  we  are  not  quite  so  ready  to 
concede.  "  Mr.  Brownson,"  it  says,  *'  would  have  convinc- 
ed a  larger  circle  of  intelligent  readers,  if  he  could  have  seri- 
ously set  himself  to  work,  and  have  shown  why,  and  how,  and 
when,  human  language  was  divested  of  its  garments  of  fallibili- 
ty, and  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  unerring  divinity."  —  ib. 
It  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  show  this,  when  we  assert,  or 
when  we  maintain  doctrines  which  imply,  the  absolute  infalli- 
bility of  language.  The  Observer  must  excuse  us,  if  we  do  not 
in  all  cases  show  a  willingness  to  undertake  to  maintain  the 
propositions  he  fabricates  for  us.  We  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  accept  every  consequence  fairly  deducible  from  principles 
which  we  acknowledge  ;  but  not  every  consequence  the  fertile 
fancy  of  the  editor  of  the  Observer^  without  any  authority  in 
any  thing  we  say,  chooses  to  tell  his  readers  is  a  proposition 
we  are  bound  to  maintain.  When  he  shall  have  proved  from 
any  thing  we  say  or  imply,  that  we  hold  language  is  clothed 
with  "  the  unerring  attributes  of  divinity,"  we  will  tell  him 
why,  how,  and  when  it  became  clothed  with  therp. 

Whether  language  is  adequate  to  the  expression  of  all  the 
distinctions,  all  the  nice  shades  of  meaning,  involved  in  the  rev- 
elation Almighty  God  has  made  us,  we  do  not  inquire  ;  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  to  do,  in  matters  of  faith,  with  distinc- 
tions and  shades  of  meaning,  and  because,  when  we  believe 
the  revelation  on  competent  authority,  we  necessarily  believe 
all  that  it  involves,  whether  we  recognize  or  mentally  appre- 
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hend  all  the  distinctions  or  shades  of  meaning  it  involves,  or 
not.  Moreover,  though  we  have  heard  much  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language,  we  have  never  yet  found  it  so  very  imperfect 
as  some  people  pretend.  The  imperfection,  for  the  most  part, 
we  have  found  to  be  not  so  much  in  language  as  the  represent- 
ative of  thought  as  in  the  head  of  him  who  uses  it.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  he  who  thinks  with  clearness,  exactness,  and  precis- 
ion may  always  find  language  a  perfect  medium  of  his  thought. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Observer  will  not  deny  that  language 
has  some  capabilities,  that  in  some  instances  and  to  some  ex- 
tent it  may  serve  as  a  perfect  representative  of  thought.  If 
not,  we  had  better  shut  our  mouths,  and  stop  writing,  for  there 
are  errors,  falsehoods,  and  deceptions  enough  already  in  the 
world,  without  adding  to  the  number.  The  simple  question  is 
not,  whether  language  be  in  all  cases  absolutely  infallible,  but 
whether  it  is  adequate  to  the  exact  expression  of  the  word  of 
God,  so  far  forth  as  that  word  is  the  object  of  faith.  When 
I  say  two  and  two  are  four,  language  is  a  perfect  representa- 
tive of  my  thought,  because  I  assert  a  simple  proposition,  with 
one  simple  sense,  in  which  there  are  and  can  be  no  distinc- 
tions, no  nice  shades  of  meaning,  to  be  noted  or  expressed. 
So  is  it  with  the  articles  of  faith,  as  propounded  for  our  belief. 
They  are,  as  formal  propositions,  —  the  only  sense  in  which 
we  are  required  to  believe  them,  since  their  matter  is  intrinsi- 
cally incomprehensible  and  inappreciable,  as  all  admit,  — 
all  simple  propositions,  each  having  one  simple  sense,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  which  he  who  believes  affirms,  and  he 
who  disbelieves  denies.  If  language,  as  it  unquestionably  is, 
be  adequate  to  express  a  simple  proposition  with  clearness, 
exactness,  and  precision,  it  is  adequate  to  the  clear,  exact,  and 
precise  expression  of  the  articles  of  faith,  and  therefore  the 
necessity  of  believing  the  exact  truth,  or  the  word  of  God,  in 
its  purity  and  integrity,  cannot  be  denied  on  the  ground  of  the 
imperfection  of  language. 

We  have  seen,  lately,  this  argument  against  the  necessity  of 
believing  the  exact  truth,  drawn  from  the  assumed  imperfection 
of  language,  insisted  on  from  several  quarters,  and  it  appears  to 
be  resorted  to  as  the  last  refuge  of  those  who  are  determined 
not  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  are 
they  aware  of  the  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  from 
their  doctrine  ?  The  Observer  expressly  teaches  that  Al- 
mighty God  himself  cannot  make  us  a  revelation  which  shall 
reach  us  exempt  from  error.     Then,  since   Almighty  God 
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chooses  to  make  the  revelation,  chooses  the  medium  through 
which  he  makes  It,  he  must  be  said  to  teach  the  error  which 
necessarily  accompanies  his  word,  or  is  necessarily  mingled 
with  it.  But  God  can  teach  error  in  no  sense  and  in  no  de- 
gree whatever,  for  he  is  prima  Veritas  in  essendo^  in  cognos- 
cendo^  et  in  dicendo.  Then,  if  he  cannot  make  a  revela- 
tion without  necessarily  communicating  a  certain  portion  of 
error  along  with  it,  be  it  more  or  less,  he  can  make  us  no  rev- 
elation at  aU.     Hence,  the  first  consequence  of  the  doctrine  is 

THE  IMPOSSIBILITT   OF  DIVINE   REVELATION. 

If  we  assume  —  as  we  must,  if  we  assume  that  God  does 
make  us  a  revelation,  and  cannot  make  it  exempt  from  error 
—  that  he  makes  a  revelation  in  which  he  necessarily  mingles 
error  with  the  truth,  we  deny  his  veracity,  at  least  his  veracity 
in  speakings — in  dicendo^  —  or  in  making  the  revelation. 
Then  his  veracity  cannot  be  alleged  as  the  sufficient  ground 
for  faith.  But  the  veracity  of  God  is  the  only  ground  for  faith 
possible,  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient,  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  faith.  Then  there  is  and  can  be  no  faith.  Hence,  the 
second  consequence  of  the  doctrine  is  the  impossibility  of 

FAITH. 

But,  if  God  makes  us  a  revelation,  and  does  not  make  it 
exempt  from  error,  so  far  forth  as  the  error  necessarily  min- 
gled with  the  truth  extends,  he  in  making  the  revelation  de- 
ceives us,  leads  us  necessarily  into  error.  But  to  charge  God 
with  deception,  or  to  accuse  him  of  leading  men  into  error  or 
falsehood,  in  any  degree  whatever,  is  blasphemy  ;  for  it  makes 
him  a  liar.  Hence,  the  third  consequence  of  the  doctrine  is 
BLASPHEMY,  and  they  who  defend  it  are  material,  if  not  for- 
mal, blasphemers.  We  beg  the  editor  of  the  Observer  to  at- 
tend to  this  point,  and,  if  not  prepared  to  accept  these  conse- 
quences, as  we  presume  he  is  not,  to  show  us — not  merely 
assert^  but  prove  —  that  they  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  his 
doctrine.  We  beg  him  to  answer  fairly,  logically,  candidly^ 
without  evasion,  subterfuge,  declamation,  or  abuse. 

Furthermore,  the  Holy  Ghost  probably  knows  the  capa- 
bilities of  language  as  well  as  our  friend  of  the  Observer^  and, 
since  it  is  repugnant  to  his  veracity  to  communicate  any  thing 
but  the  exact  truth,  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that,  if  there 
are  truths,  though  we  can  conceive  of  none,  which  he  knows 
language  is  inadequate  to  express  with  exactness,  he  does  not 
reveal  them,  or  make  them  a  part  of  the  word  he  propounds 
for  our  assent.     This,  it  strikes  us,  would  be  more  reasonable 
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than  to  conclude  with  the  Observer  that  God  makes  us  a  rev- 
elation mingled  with  more  or  less  of  error. 

The  editor  of  the  Observer  would  be  relieved  of  many  of 
his  embarrassments,  if  he  would  take  the  pains  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  more  ordinary  terms  and  distinc- 
tions of  theological  science.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  a 
brief  course  of  systematic  theology  would  save  him  from  many 
of  the  grave  errors,  as  well  as  laughable  blunders,  which  his 
writings  everywhere  indicate  to  the  theologian.  To  write  con- 
fidently, even  flippantly,  is  not  always  to  write  wisely  or  pro- 
foundly. We  suspect,  after  all,  that  our  friend  of  the  Observ- 
er really  supposes  that  we  assert  and  maintain,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  that  no  one  who  entertains  the  least  tlieological 
error,  however  trifling  or  insignificant,  and  whatever  his  love 
and  earnest  strivings  for  the  truth,  can  be  saved  ;  but  we  assure 
faira  that  we  had  hoped,  that,  in  a  community  where  we  have 
been  known  for  years,  and  where  we  are  not  regarded  as  an 
absolute  dunce,  it  could  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  deny  that 
we  maintain  any  proposition  so  obviously  and  so  grossly  ab- 
surd. We  are  not  among  those  who  claim  infallibility  for  the 
human  understanding,  nor  has  our  own  past  experience  tended 
to  give  us  any  very  lofty  notions  of  its  ability,  when  left  to 
itself,  to  avoid  even  great  and  dangerous  errors.  Unquestion- 
ably, we  assert  that  faith  must  be  infallible,  that  in  matters  of 
faith  we  must  believe  the  word  of  God,  the  whole  word  of 
God,  and  nothing  but  the  word  of  God  ;  but  to  our  mind  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  asserting  this  and  asserting  that 
every  or  any  purely  theological  error  excludes  from  salvation. 
Whoever  would  be  saved  must  believe  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  cannot  be 
saved,  if  he  honestly  err  in  the  account  he  renders  of  the  doc- 
trine to  philosophy,  in  the  applications  he  may  make  of  it  in 
the  general  explanations  of  science,  in  the  conclusions  he  may 
draw  from  it,  or  the  arguments  by  which  he  may  attempt  to 
render  it  less  difficult  for  reason  to  grasp,  — providing  that  he 
advance  nothing  which  impugns  the  doctrine  itself  as  a  simple 
article  of  faith.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  the 
articles  of  faith.  No  error  excludes  from  salvation,  unless  it  be 
an  error  in  matters  strictly  of  faith.  In  matters  strictly  of 
faith,  we  of  course  contend  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the 
exact  truth  ;  because,  1/  error  be  mingled  with  the  word^  toe 
cannot  believe  it  at  all.  If  we  believe  the  word  at  all,  we  be- 
lieve it  because  it  is  God's  word,  on  the  divine  veracity  alone. 
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We  have  and  can  have  no  other  ground  of  belief;  and  if  we  do 
not  beheve  it  on  this  ground  alone,  our  belief  is  not  faith.  But 
we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  the  divine  veracity  for  error  ; 
because  God  does  not  reveal  error,  and  cannot  speak  what  is 
not  strictly  true.  If,  then,  we  receive  the  word  only  as  min- 
gled with  error,  we  do  not  receive  it  on  the  divine  veracity  ; 
but  on  some  other  authority,  and  therefore  on  an  authority  in- 
sufficient for  faith. 

The  editor  of  the  Observer^  strange  as  it  may  seem,  actually 
appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  falsehood  U  not  suscept- 
ible of  the  degree  of  evidence  requisite  for  faith  ;  and  he  evi- 
dently reasons  as  if  men  might  have  faith  in  falsehood  as  weU 
as  in  truth.  But  faith  in  error  or  falsehood  is  impossible.  K 
we  mingle  error  with  the  word,  it  must  be  because  the  ev- 
idence on  which  we  receive  the  word  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  on  which  we  receive  the  error  we  mingle  with  it.  The 
evidence  for  the  truth  is  then  no  higher  than  the  evidence  we 
have  for  the  error.  Then  the  truth  is  no  better  evidenced  to 
us  than  it  is  possible  to  evidence  falsehood.  But  uhen  the 
truth  is  no  better  evidenced  than  it  is  possible  to  evidence  false- 
hoodj  it  is  not  sufficiently  evidenced  for  faith.  Consequently, 
when  we  mingle  error  with  the  word,  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
word  itself.  We  must,  then,  believe  the  exact  truth,  or  not 
have  faith. 

We  told  the  Observer  that  it  must  be  aware  that  on  the  defi- 
nition which  we  gave  of  faith  rests  nearly  the  whole  of  our  ar- 
gument for  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  witness  ;  for,  if  faith 
consist  in  believing  without  doubting,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  on  the  authority  of  a  fallible 
witness.  To  this  the  Observer  replies  :  —  "  Is  God  speaking 
audibly  by  his  word  to  the  ear,  or  silently  by  his  spirit  in  the 
heart,  a  fallible  witness  i  Did  we  not  say  in  our  former  arti- 
cle that  we  have  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  what  an- 
swers Mr.  Brownson's  theory,  a  witness  and  interpreter  that 
cannot  err,  therefore  infallible  }  "  —  p.  327. 

1.  It  is  fair  to  infer  from  this  that  the  editor  of  the  Observer 
means  to  concede  our  definition  of  faith,  and  that  faith  is  not 
elicitable  without  an  infalhble  witness, — two  points  of  some 
importance  in  the  controversy.  He  must  now  prove  that  he 
has  or  can  have  an  infallible  witness  without  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  or  admit  that  without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
faith  is  not  elicitable. 
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2.  The  witness  he  alleges  is  in  one  sense  the  very  witness 
we  contend  for,  since  we  hold  the  Church  to  be  the  witness  to 
the  fact  of  revelation  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  witnesses  in  her  testimony.  If  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  person  the  Observer  means  the  Holy  Ghost  bearing  witness 
through  the  Church  as  his  organ,  we  are  agreed,  and  there  is 
no  controversy  between  us  ;  but  if,  as  is  the  case,  it  means  the 
Holy  Ghost  bearing  witness  immediately  to  the  individual,  we 
deny  the  assumption,  and  put  the  editor  upon  his  proofs. 

3.  We  cannot  entertain  the  Observer's  appeal  to  the  per- 
sonal testimony  suggested,  for  its  pages  bear  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  its  editor  does  not  write  under  the  immediate  dicta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  editor  is  a  bold  man,  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  even  he  dare  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and 
solemnly  assert  that  he  truly  and  sincerely  believes  that  he  is 
specially  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  say  what  is  or  is  not 
the  word  of  God. 

4.  The  Observer  cannot  claim,  on  its  own  principles,  to  have 
an  infallible  witness,  even  in  case  it  has  the  private  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost  can  be  an  infallible  wit- 
ness only  on  condition  that  he  speak  to  the  mind  and  heart  the 
exact  truth  ;  which  the  Observer  contends,  owing  to  the  falli- 
bility of  language,  is  not  possible. 

6.  Though  the  Observer  may  have  said  in  its  former  article 
that  it  has  the  infallible  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
fact  of  revelation,  we  do  not  recollect  that  it  proved  that  it  has 
or  even  may  have  it  ;  and  since  it  denies  to  Almighty  God  the 
ability  to  tell  the  exact  truth,  it  must  excuse  us  if  we  cannot 
take  its  unsupported  assertions  as  conclusive  for  whatever  it 
may  allege.  We  cannot  consent  to  award  it  an  infallibility 
which  it  denies  to  Almighty  God. 

6.  The  editor  of  the  Observer  has  no  right  to  allege  the  pri- 
vate testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  basis  of  an  argument 
he  is  publicly  urging  ;  for,  according  to  his  own  admission,  it 
is  a  secret  of  his  own  bosom,  not  recognizable  by  or  provable 
to  another.  The  validity  of  an  argument  that  rests  upon  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  publicly  established  ;  and  we  trust  it  can- 
not be  necessary  to  prove  that  an  argument,  the  validity  of 
which  cannot  be  publicly  established,  is  an  argument  which  it 
is  not  lawful  publicly  to  urge. 

The  resort  to  the  private  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
what  we  called  private  illumination^  is  always  exceedingly 
suspicious,  —  may,  in  fact,  be  always  regarded  as  a  mere  eva- 
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sion  of  a  difficulty  felt  to  be  unanswerable.  It  is  always  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  defeat.  The  man  finds  himself 
condemned  by  reason,  and  appeals  to  unreason,  —  flatter- 
ing himself  that  he  will  henceforth  be  secure,  because,  if  he 
cannot  prove  that  he  has  the  private  illumination  alleged,  you 
may  find  it  equally  difficult  to  prove  that  he  has  it  not. 

But  this  miserable  subterfuge  shall  not  avail  the  editor  of  the 
Observer.  He  promised  himself  the  *'  pleasure  "  of  refuting 
us,  and  we  hold  him  to  his  promise.  We  deny  in  our  argu- 
ment that  faith  can  be  elicited  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  He  says  it  can  be,  and  alleges  private  inspiration, 
what  he  calls  the  "  internal  monitor,"  as  the  means  by  which 
it  is  elicitable.  His  thesis,  then,  is.  Faith  is  elicitable  by  the 
internal  monitor,  or  private  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  thesis  he  must 
maintain  by  positive  proofs,  or  yield  to  his  opponent.  But  he 
cannot  maintain  this  thesis  without  proving,  1.  That  faith  is 
morally  as  well  as  metaphysically  possible  by  this  private  testi- 
mony ;  and  2.  That  it  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
God's  gracious  providence. 

1.  We  did  not  deny  that  faith  is  elicitable  without  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  because  it  could  not  have  been  made 
elicitable  in  some  other  way  ;  but  because  it  has  not  been. 
We  say  expressly,  "  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility,  on  the 
part  of  God,  of  adopting  some  other  method."  —  p.  173. 
The  question,  then,  is  not  a  question  of  a  priori  reasoning  ; 
but  a  simple  question  of  fact.  Before  the  editor  can  refute 
our  thesis  or  maintain  his  own,  he  must  prove,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  faith  is  actually  made  elicitable  without  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  the  private  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is  not  elicitable  by  this  private  testimony,  unless  we 
have  it.  He  must,  then,  in  order  to  prove  faith  possible  by  it, 
prove  that  we  have  it,  or  at  least  may  have  it,  if  we  will. 

2.  The  editor  must  not  only  prove  that  we  have  or  may 
have  the  private  testimony,  but  that  we  have  or  may  have  it  as 
standing  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  gracious  providence. 
For,  if  it  does  not  stand  in  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  gracious 
providence,  it  is  a  miracle.  But  we  were  not  discussing  what 
is  or  is  not  possible  by  means  of  miracles,  but  what  is  or  is  not 
possible  without  miracles,  —  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
we  were  not  seeking  what  is  possible  on  the  part  of  God,  but 
what  he  has  made  possible  on  the  part  of  man.  The  Church 
b,  indeed,  a  miracle  in  relation  to  the  order  of  nature,  inas- 
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much  as  it  is  supernatural ;  but  standing  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  God's  gracious  providence,  we  do  not  call  it  a  miracle, 
any  more  than  we  call  that  a  miracle  which  stands  in  the  order 
of  God's  natural  providence,  or  providence  as  manifested  in 
the  order  of  nature.  If  the  private  testimony  stands  in  the 
order  of  grace,  as  the  ordinary  method  of  eliciting  faith,  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  ;  but  if  it  do  not  stand  in  the 
order  of  grace  as  the  ordinary  method  of  eliciting  faith,  it  is  a 
miracle.  Hence,  the  editor  of  the  Observer  must  prove  that 
private  illumination  is  the  method  Almighty  God  in  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  his  gracious  providence  has  actually  adopted  for 
eliciting  faith,  or  fail  to  refute  our  thesis  or  to  sustain  his  own. 
That  private  illumination  is  the  method  actually  adopted  as 
the  ordinary  method  of  eliciting  faith,  we  deny,  1.  Because 
the  faith  we  are  required  to  have  cannot  be  elicited  by  it  ; 
2.  Because  the  method  actually  adopted  is  a  different  method ; 
and  3.  Because  faith  must  be  elicited  by  this  different  method, 
or  not  be  the  faith  on  which  the  question  turns. 

I.  The  faith  which  would  be  elicitable  by  means  of  the  pri- 
vate testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  assuming  that  we  have 
or  may  have  it,  would  be  simply  faith  in  a  new  revelation  made 
specially  to  the  individual.  This  private  testimony  must  be 
sufficient,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand,  to  enable  us  to  say,  in 
all  cases,  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  word  of  God.  But  the 
word  must  be  propounded  to  the  mind,  before  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  God's  word  can  be  received.  It  must 
be  propounded  by  the  Spirit  privately  illuminating,  or  by  some 
other  authority.  If  by  some  other  authority,  then  the  suffi- 
ciency of  private  illumination  for  eliciting  faith  is  denied,  and 
the  question  comes  up  as  to  what  this  other  authority  is,  and 
as  to  what  may  be  its  competency.  If  by  the  Spirit  privately 
illuminating,  then  the  private  illumination  propounds  as  well  as 
evidences  the  word  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  its  revelation. 
Then  whatever  the  word  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  pri- 
vate illumination,  it  is  a  new  revelation,  and,  as  a  formal  reve- 
lation, independent  of  every  other  revelation,  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  any  other  revelation,  either  express  or  implied. 

But  a  new  revelation  made  specially  to  the  individual  is  not 
the  revelation  faith  in  which  we  have  assumed,  on  the  strength 
of  Protestant  admissions,  to  be  essential  to  salvation,  and 
which  we  have  denied  to  be  elicitable  without  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  for  we  say  expressly,  in  our  article  on  The 
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Church  against  JVo-CAiircA,  —  "  But  the  revelation  to  which 
we  are  seeking  a  witness  is  not  a  new  revelation,  not  a  private 
revelation  which  Almighty  God  may  see  proper  to  make  to 
individuals,  but  a  revelation  already  made  and  propounded  for 
the  belief  of  all  men."  —  p.  173.  Throughout  our  whole  ar- 
gument we  presuppose  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  a  his- 
torical revelation,  a  public  or  catholic  revelation,  which  we 
call  briefly  '^  the  Christian  revelation,"  and  which  must  be  be- 
lieved, as  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation.  It  is  always 
on  the  means  and  conditions  of  eliciting  faith  in  this,  to  us, 
historical  revelation  that  the  question  turns.  Faith  in  any 
other  revelation,  then,  although  it  should  embrace  materially 
the  same  truths  as  this,  would  not  be  the  faith  in  question. 
Even  were  it  proved  that  faith  in  some  other  revelation  is  elicit- 
able  without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  would  be  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  for  it  might  still  be  true  that  faith  in  this  is  not 
possible  without  it.  The  faith  involved  in  the  controversy  is  a 
faith  in  this  formal  revelation,  already  made  and  completed. 
But  private  illumination  can  give  us  faith  only  in  a  new  revela- 
tion, a  private  revelation,  made  specially  to  the  individual. 
Therefore,  the  faith  we  are  required  to  have,  the  faith  on 
which  the  whole  question  turns,  is  not  elicitable  by  private  illu- 
mination, even  in  case  private  illumination  be  assumed  as  a  fact. 

II.  But  the  method  of  private  illumination  is  not  the  method 
ef  eliciting  faith  actually  adopted  ;  because  it  is  evident  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  another  method  has  been  adopted. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  admissible  testimony  m  the  case  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  we  adduce  them  only  as  simple  historical 
documents^  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are  held  by  Protes- 
tants, against  whom  we  are  reasoning,  to  be  of  divine  author- 
ity. According  to  these,  the  method  of  eliciting  faith  actually 
adopted  is  not  by  private  inspiration,  but  through  the  ministry 
of  teachers  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  committed  his  revelation, 
and  whom  he  authorized  to  teach  or  propound  it.  St.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  20. 

1 .  The  revelation  to  be  believed  must  be  propounded,  and 
with  authority.  This  is  evident  from  the  express  assertion  of 
St.  Paul  in  his  Episde  to  the  Romans.  "  How  can  they  believe 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  can  they  preach,  unless  they  be 
sent  ?  "  —  X.  14,  16.  The  obvious  sense  of  this  is  that  faith 
comes  by  hearing  (verse  17),  —  the  word  must  be  propound- 
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ed  ;  that  hearing  comes  by  the  preacher,  —  there  must  be  some 
one  to  propound  the  word  ;  and  that  the  preacher  preaches 
because  sent,  —  he  who  propounds  the  word  must  propound  it 
with  authority,  or  because  authorized  to  propound  it ;  —  for 
this,  in  this  connection,  is  unquestionably  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sent.  Therefore,  faith  is  elicitable  only  on  condition 
that  the  word  is  propounded,  and  propounded  with  authority, 
and  therefore  only  on  condition  that  there  be  pastors  and 
teachers  authorized  to  propound  it. 

But,  on  the  assumption  of  private  illumination  as  the  author- 
ity for  saying  what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God,  the  word  can- 
not be  authoritatively  propounded.  To  propound  is  to  pro- 
pound to  others,  and  to  propound  authoritatively  to  others  is  to 
Eropound  with  an  authority  which  is  equally  an  authority  for 
im  who  propounds  and  for  them  to  whom  he  propounds,  —  an 
authority  which  he  may  adduce,  and  which  they  must  admit. 
But  private  illumination  is  not  such  authority.  It  is  not  an  au- 
thority common  to  both  parties,  —  is  not  public  or  catholic  ; 
but  private,  confined  to  the  bosom  of  the  mdividual.  In  the 
preacher,  it  is  no  authority  for  the  hearers  ;  in  the  hearers,  it  is 
no  authority  for  the  preacher.  Confined  to  himself,  he  cannot 
adduce  it  as  the  reason  why  they  should  believe  him  ;  confined 
to  them,  he  cannot  appeal  to  it,  for  he  cannot  know  that  they 
have  it,  and  has  no  right  to  presume  on  their  having  it.  More- 
over, to  assume  it  in  them  as  the  authority  would  be  to  transfer 
the  authority  from  him  to  them  ;  and  then,  if  they  might  be  said 
to  hear  with  authority,  he  could  not  be  said  to  propound  with 
authority.  Besides,  this  would  place  the  one  assumed  to  be 
the  learner  above  the  teacher,  and  subject  him  who  is  assumed 
to  teach  to  them  who,  it  is  assumed,  need  to  be  taught,  — an 
absurdity  which  can  find  place  only  in  Congregationalism.  It 
would  compel  the  teacher  to  rely  on  those  he  teaches  for  the 
authority  with  which  to  teach,  and  to  preach  not  because  sent^ 
but  because  called ;  which  would  be  as  if  the  Son  of  God 
came  not  because  sent  by  the  Father,  but  because  called  by  the 
sinners  for  whom  he  died. 

On  this  ground,  it  is  evident  the  preacher  could  not  propound 
the  word  with  authority.  But  it  must  be  propounded  with  au- 
thority, or  faith  is  not  elicitable,  as  before  proved.  Therefore, 
either  faith  is  not  elicitable,  or  there  is  some  other  method  than 
that  of  private  iUumination  by  which  it  is  elicitable. 

2.  Another  method  than  that  of  private  illumination  is  ev- 
idently the  method  of  eliciting  faith  actually  adopted  ;  because, 
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OD  the  method  actually  adopted,  it  is  possible  for  the  preacher 
to  vindicate  the  word  and  convince  gainsayers.  ^'  A  bishop 
must,"   the  holy  Apostle  tells  us,    '^  embracing  that  faithful 

word  which  is  according  to  doctrine, be  able  to  exhort 

in  sound  doctrine  and  convince  the  gainsayers.  For  there  are 
many  disobedient,  vain  talkers,  seducers,  especially  they  of 
the  circumcision,  who  must  be  reproved,  who  subvert  whole 
houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not  for  filthy  lucre's 

sake Wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may 

be  sound  in  the  faith."  —  Tit.  i.  7-13.  But  this  is  impossi- 
ble, if  he  have  no  authority  on  which  to  declare  what  is  or  is 
not  sound  doctrine,  but  the  private  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  can  convict  gamsayers,  vain  talkers,  seducers, 
only  on  condition  that  he  has  a  public  or  catholic  authority  for 
the  word,  to  which  they  can  be  compelled  to  answer,  and  by 
which  he  can  vindicate  the  truth,  and  refute  the  error.  But 
private  illumination  is  not  a  public  or  catholic  authority.  It  is 
authority  only  for  the  individual  who  has  it.  Since,  then,  the 
preacher  of  the  word  is  required  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  do 
without  a  different  authority,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  meth- 
od than  private  illumination  for  saying  what  is  or  is  not  the 
word  of  God,  and  therefore  for  eliciting  faith,  is  the  method 
actually  adopted. 

There  is  here  a  question  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance.  The  whole  land  is  evidently 
overrun  with  infidels  and  misbelievers.  The  editor  of  the  Ob- 
server is  as  ready  to  admit  this  as  we  are.  He  finds  men,  as 
well  as  we,  denying  or  perverting,  the  faith.  He  is  at  war  on 
all  hands  with  what  he  regards  as  error.  He  is  at  war  with  his 
Puseyite  brethren,  who  he  thinks  are  making  shipwreck  of  the 
faith  ;  he  is  virtually,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  at  war  with 
the  episcopal  constitution  of  his  own  church,  and  contending, 
substantially,  for  the  Congregationalism  in  which  he  was  brought 
up,  and  which  he  has  never  really  renounced  ;  nay,  he  enters 
the  lists  against  us,  and  labors  with  might  and  main,  though 
without  any  flattering  success,  to  convict  us  of  error,  —  to 
prove  the  Catholic  Church  corrupt,  as  good  as  no  church  at 
all,  and  that  on  her  authority  faith  is  not  possible.  But  does 
be  not  see  that  all  this  is  pitiably  absurd,  if  he  have  no  author- 
ity but  private  illumination  for  saying  what  is  or  is  not  the  word 
of  God  ?  If  we  demand  of  him  evidence  that  he,  instead  of 
those  he  opposes,  has  the  word,  what  answer  has  he  to  return  ? 
He  cannot  appeal  to  private  illumination,  for  that  i^  a  secret  of 
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his  own  bosom,  as  be  bimself  admits,  and  therefore  is  no  au- 
thority by  which  to  prove  that  he  is  right  or  others  wrong. 
He  must  either  admit  another  authority,  a  catholic  or  public 
authority,  or  close  his  pages,  and  shut  his  mouth.  His  very 
attempt  to  convict  us  and  others  of  error  is  a  proof  that  he 
himself,  unless  he  is  capable  of  grosser  inconsistency  than  even 
we  can  believe  him,  does  not  rely  on  private  illumination  alone, 
but  really  believes  that  he  has  an  authority  for  faith  which  is 
common  to  him  and  us. 

3.  The  method  of  eliciting  faith,  or  the  rule  of  faith,  actu- 
ally adopted,  cannot  be  private  illumination,  because  the  meth- 
od or  rule  actually  adopted  presupposes  the  possibility  of 
HERE  ST.  ^'  The  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  avoid."  —  Tit.  iii.  16.  There  must  be,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  just  said,  a  public  or  catholic  author- 
ity for  faith,  or  no  one  can  have  the  right  or  the  ability  to 
admonish  another  for  heresy ;  for  he  must  be  convicted  of 
heresy  before  he  can  be  admonished,  and  he  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  heresy  on  a  private  authority.  Where  there  is  only  a 
private  authority  for  faith,  there  can  be  only  a  private  faith. 
But  where  there  is  only  a  private  faith,  and  no  authority  to 
propound  a  catholic  or  public  faith,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
heresy  ;  for  heresy  is  not  the  wilful  rejection  of  the  private 
faith  of  individuals,  but  of  a  public  or  catholic  faith.  But 
there  can  be  heresy.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a  public  or 
catholic  faith.  Therefore,  a  public  or  catholic  authority  for 
faith.  But  private  illumination  is  not  such  authority.  There- 
fore, there  is  and  must  be  another  authority  than  that  of  private 
illumination. 

III.  These  considerations  suffice  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
there  is  another  method  than  that  of  private  illuminaUon  ac- 
tually adopted.  We  proceed  now  to  prove  the  third  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  faith  must  be  elicited  by  this  other  method, 
or  not  be  the  faith  on  which  the  question  turns. 

1 .  It  can  be  elicited  only  by  this  other  method.  This  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  the  holy  Apostle  already  quoted. 
Rom.  X.  14,  16.  Faith  comes  by  hearing,  hearing  by  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  preaches  because  sent.  But  the 
text  goes  further,  and  asserts  not  only  that  faith  does  come  by 
hearing,  but  that  it  can  come  in  no  other  way  ;  not  only  that 
hearing  does  come  by  the  preacher,  but  that  it  cannot  come 
without  him  ;  not  only  that  the  preacher  does  preach  because 
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sent,  but  that  be  cannot  preacb  unless  sent.  Tbe  preacber 
evidently  cannot  be  sent,  without  an  authority  competent  to 
send  bim.  No  authority,  not  public  or  catholic,  is  competent 
to  send  bim ;  for  the  mission,  as  we  have  seen,  is  public  or 
cadiolic.  Therefore,  without  a  public  or  catholic  authority, 
faith  is  impossible.  Therefore,  faith  must  be  elicited  by  means 
of  a  public  or  catholic  authority,  or  not  be  the  faith  in  ques- 
tion. Hence  St.  Augustine  says,  Evangelio  nan  crederem^ 
nisi  me  Ecclesim  Catholiaz  commoveret  auctoritas. 

2.  This  is  of  itself  conclusive  ;  but  we  add,  secondly,  that 
faith  must  be  elicited  by  this  other  authority,  as  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  faith  as  a  theological  virtue.  According  to  the 
definition  of  faith  already  given  and  accepted,  at  least  accept- 
ed so  far  as  we  have  occasion  now  to  insist  on  it,  ^'  faith  is  a 
theological  virtue  which  consists  in  believing  without  doubting, 
explicitly  or  implicidy,  all  the  truths  God  has  revealed,  on  the 
veracity  of  Chd  alone. "  Theological  virtues  are  those  whose 
immediate  object  is  God,  and  God  as  transcendmg  the  order 
of  nature,  and  apprehensible  only  through  supernatural  revela- 
tion ;  for  those  virtues  which  refer  to  God  as  their  object  only 
mediately,  as  revealed  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  as  he  is 
known  or  may  be  known  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  are  not 
termed  theological  virtues,  but  are  simply  intellectual  and  mor- 
al. Faith,  then,  as  a  theological  virtue,  is  a  virtue  whose  im- 
mediate object  is  God  ;  that  is,  what  in  faith  we  immediately 
believe  is  God  himself.  The  matters  beside  God  included 
in  faith  are  not  that  which  is  immediately  believed  ;  we  be- 
Deve  them  only  mediately,  by  God,  on  his  authority, — because 
we  believe  him.  Thus,  charity  is  a  theological  virtue,  whose 
immediate  object  is  God  ;  for  though  it  include  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  neighbour,  yet  the  immediate  object  of  our 
love  is  God  ;  because  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour  not  for 
his  own  sake,  but  in  and  for  the  sake  of  God.  Thus  in  hope, 
as  a  theological  virtue,  what  we  immediately  hope  is  God  ;  and 
the  other  things  we  hope  for,  such  as  pardon  of  our  sins,  as- 
sistance of  divine  grace,  and  final  perseverance,  are  hoped  only 
mediately,  as  pertaining  to  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  God.  In 
like  manner,  in  faith  God  is  what  we  immediately  believe,  and 
the  other  truths  revealed  we  believe  by  him,  on  his  authority. 

But  faith  pertains  to  the  intellect  as  its  subject,  and  the  in- 
teUect  stands  related  to  its  object  in  the  order  of  truth.  Hence 
the  immediate  object  of  faith  is  God  as  truth,  or  as  essentially 
true  ;  as  the  immediate  object  of  charity  is  God  as  good- 
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ness,  or  essentially  good.  God,  as  truth  or  as  essentially  true, 
is  the  infinite  veracity  in  being,  or,  as  the  theologians  say,  pri- 
ma Veritas  in  essendo.  The  immediate  object  of  faith,  then,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  God  as  essentially  true,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  infinite  veracity  of  God.  We  must,  then,  in  faith  believe 
on  the  veracity  of  God  ;  for  if  not,  we  do  not  believe  the  ve- 
racity of  God  itself ;  and  if  we  do  not  believe  this,  our  faith, 
though  it  may  be  intellectual^  is  not  theological. 

Hence,  were  it  possible  to  believe  the  matters  revealed  in 
the  word  of  God  on  any  other  authority  than  the  veracity  of 
God  revealing  them,  —  say,  as  our  Unitarian  friends  contend, 
because  they  appear  reasonable  to  us,  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
intellect  and  heart,  warm  our  sensibilities,  exalt  our  imagina- 
tion, and  give  us  lofty  and  ennobling  views  of  the  worth,  ca- 
pacities, and  destiny  of  the  human  soul,  — our  belief  would  not 
be  theological  faith,  for  it  would  not  necessarily  imply  belief  in 
the  veracity  of  God.  We  should  not,  in  such  case,  necessa- 
rily believe  God,  either  as  the  ultimate  truth  in  being,  in  know- 
ing, or  in  speaking,  and  therefore  God  would  in  no  sense  be 
the  immediate  object  believed.  At  best,  we  should  believe 
God  only  mediately  ;  as  if  in  charity  we  loved  our  neighbour 
immediately,  for  his  own  sake,  we  could  love  God  only  me- 
diately, that  is,  for  the  sake  of  our  neighbour.  We  must, 
then,  believe  solely  on  the  veracity  of  God  ;  for  It  is  only  by 
believing  on  the  veracity  of  God,  that,  in  believing,  we  believe 
it ;  and  it  is  only  by  believing  it,  that  in  believing  we  believe 
God  as  the  immediate  object  of  our  belief ;  and  it  is  only  by 
believing  him  as  the  immediate  object  of  our  belief,  that  our 
faith  is  theological. 

But  we  cannot  believe  on  the  veracity  of  God,  unless  the 
authority  that  propounds  the  word  be  his  authority  ;  for  it  is 
only  on  this  condition  that  his  veracity  can  be  presented  to  the 
mind  as  the  immediate  object  to  be  believed.  Hence,  theo- 
logical faith  is  not  elicitable,  unless  God  himself  propounds  the 
word,  and  is  not  elicited  unless  elicited  because  it  is  his  author- 
ity that  propounds. 

But  faith  is  not  only  theological ;  it  is  a  theological  vir- 
tue. As  a  virtue,  it  implies  an  act  of  the  will  in  obedience  to 
a  command.  Faith  depends  on  two  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
will  and  the  understanding.  It  cannot  be  elicited,  unless  the 
will  command  the  intellect  to  assent  to  the  truth  revealed  ;  be- 
cause the  matter  of  faith  is  obscure,  intrinsically  inevident,  and 
does  not  of  itself  compel  the  intellectual  assent. 
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But  this  act  of  the  will,  iq  order  to  be  a  virtuey  must  be  not 
only  a  command  to  the  intellect  to  believe,  but  also  itself  an 
act  of  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  ;  and  in  order  to  be 
a  theological  virtue,  it  must  be  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  super- 
natural  command  of  God.  Consequently,  to  the  integrity  of 
faith  it  is  essential  that  it  be  elicited  not  only  by  the  veracity 
of  God  as  the  ground  of  assent,  but  also  in  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  God  comnianding  us  to  believe.  We  must  believe 
the  word  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  believing  the  truth,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  obeying-  God. 

But  we  cannot,  obey  God,  when  and  where  his  authority  is 
not  present  to  command  ;  and  we  do  not  elicit  faith,  when  we 
do  not  believe  in  obedience  to  his  authority  ;  for  to  believe  on 
any  other  authority  would  not  be  to  believe  because  God  com- 
mands us  to  believe.  Then  faith  is  not  elicitable,  unless  God 
himself  propound  the  word  by  his  own  authority  ;  and  is  not 
elicited,  in  fact,  unless  elicited  in  obedience  to  his  authority. 
Therefore,  faith  must  be  elicited  on,  and  in  obedience  to,  the 
authority  of  God  propounding  the  word,  or  it  is  not  faith. 

But  faith  is  a  theological  virtue,  and  therefore  can  be  eli- 
cited only  in  obedience  to  the  supernatural  authority  of  God. 
Therefore,  God  must  propound  the  word  in  a  supernatural 
manner.  But  the  faith  to  be  elicited  is  not  a  private  faith,  but 
a  public  or  catholic  faith,  as  we  have  already  proved.  The 
authority  of  God  which  propounds  it  must,  then,  be  not  only 
supernatural,  but  also  pubUc  or  catholic.  Faith,  as  a  theokgi- 
cal  virtue,  may  be  elicited  by  means  of  private  revelation,  and 
DO  doubt  often  was  so  elicited  under  the  old  dispensation,  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  is  so  elicited  by  individuals  under  the  new. 
But  this,  though  theological^  is  not  at  the  same  time  theologi- 
cal and  catholic^  and,  moreover,  it  is  miraculous,  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  God's  gracious  providence,  and  therefore 
is  not  the  faith  with  which  we  are  concerned.  But  God  can- 
not propound  his  word  with  authority  in  a  public  or  catholic 
manner,  unless  he  express  his  authority  in  a  public  or  catholic 
manner.  Then  he  must  express  his  authority  through  some 
publicly  recognizable  organ.  The  authority  is  not  the  author- 
ity of  God  as  revealed  in  the  natural  order,  and  cognoscible 
by  the  natural  light  of  reason  ;  but  supernatural,  and  therefore 
can  itself  he  known  only  as  supematurally  revealed.  If  not  re- 
vealed, or  in  some  way  made  intellectually  apprehensible  as 
the  authority  of  God,  it  cannot  be  obeyed  as  such.  It  can  be 
revealed  or  made  intellectually  apprehensible  only  m  two  ways, 
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visibly  or  invisibly.  If  invisibly,  it  is  not  expressed  in  a  pub- 
lic or  catholic  manner.  Then  it  must  be  visibly.  If  visibly,  then 
through  the  inspiration  of  private  individuals,  publicly  accredit- 
ed by  miracles  and  appropriate  seals  of  the  divine  commission, 
as  under  the  old  law,  or  by  a  body  of  pastors  and  teachers, 
that  is,  the  Church,  or  Eccksia  docens^  as  Catholics  hold  to 
be  the  fact  under  the  new  law,  or  Christian  dispensation. 
For  the  first  mode  of  visibly  expressing  the  authority  of  God 
the  Observer  and  its  friends  will  not  contend  ;  they  must  then 
admit  the  second,  or  deny  the  elicitability  of  the  faith  in  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  if  faith  be  elicitable  at  all,  it  must  be  elicited 
in  obedience  to  the  authority  of  God  propounding  it  through  a 
body  of  pastors  and  teachers,  or,  briefly,  in  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  God  expressed  through  the  visible  Church  teach- 
ing. The  visible  Church  teaching  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  proved  in  our  former  article.  Therefore,  faith  is 
not  elicitable  without  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There- 
fore, faith  cannot  be  elicited  by  private  illumination,  but  must 
be  elicited  in  obedience  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teach- 
ing, x>T  not  be  the  faith  required. 

But  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  solely  on  a  priori  reason- 
ing. We  establish  it  as  a  fact  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

1.  In  our  article  on  The  Church  against  ^o-Church^  we 
proved  that  our  blessed  Saviour  did  institute  the  Church  teach- 
ing, and  commanded  it  to  teach  all  nations  even  unto  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  But  if  he 
commands  her  to  teach  all  nations,  he  commands  all  nations  to 
believe  what  she  teaches  ;  for  the  authority  to  teach  necessa- 
rily implies  the  corresponding  duty  to  believe.  Then  we 
must  believe  what  the  Church  teaches,  or  we  do  not  believe 
what  God  commands  us  to  believe  ;  and  because  she  teaches, 
or  else  in  believing  we  do  not  obey  God,  since  her  authority  is 
his.  Also  we  must  believe  what  she  teaches  because  she 
teaches  it ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  she  teaches,  and  therefore  not  to  believe  because  she 
teaches  would  be  to  disobey  the  command  of  God  to  believe 
what  she  teaches.  Therefore,  we  must  believe  the  word  as 
propounded  and  because  propounded  by  the  Church,  or  body 
of  teachers  Almighty  God  has  commissioned  as  the  visible  or- 
gan of  his  authority,  or  not  have  faith. 

2.  Our  blessed  Lord  says  to  those  he  authorizes  to  teach, 
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^^  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth 
you  despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him 
that  sent  me."  St.  Luke,  x.  16.  This  proves  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  teachers  is  the  authority  of  God,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  God  does  express  his  authority  through  a  visible 
organ ;  for,  otherwise,  to  hear  the  teachers  would  not  be  to 
hear  him.  Tnen,  1 .  to  believe  in  obedience  to  the  teachers  is 
to  believe  in  obedience  to  God,  —  "he  that  heareth  you 
heareth  me."  Then,  2.  not  to  believe  in  obedience  to  them  is 
not  to  believe  in  obedience  to  God, —  "he  that  despiseth  you 
despiseth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent 
me."  Therefore,  we  must  believe  in  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ers Almighty  God  has  commissioned,  or  not  believe  because 
God  commands  us  to  believe  ;  and  if  we  do  not  believe  be- 
cause he  commands  us  to  believe,  we  have  not  faith,  that  is, 
the  public  or  catholic  faith  on  which  the  question  turns.  We 
might  easily  multiply  our  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
these  are  conclusive. 

We  have  now  proved  that  the  method  of  eliciting  faith  in  the 
word,  actually  adopted,  is  another  than  private  illumination,  that 
it  is  by  a  body  of  teachers,  or  the  Church  teaching  ;  and  that 
faith  must  be  elicited  by  means  of,  and  in  obedience  to,  the 
Church  teaching,  or  not  be  faith.  Therefore,  private  illumina- 
tion is  not  and  could  not  have  been  the  method  adopted.  Ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  it,  but  it  will  not  avail ;  for  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  faith  which  we  are  commanded  to  have,  that  it 
cannot  be  elicited  unless  in  obedience  to  a  public  or  catholic  au- 
thority propounding  the  word.  We  said  all  this  in  substance  in 
our  article  on  The  Church  against  JSTo- Church ;  for  we  say,  — 

"  But  the  revelation  to  which  we  are  seeking  a  witness  is  not  a 
new  revelation,  not  a  private  revelation  which  Almighty  God  may 
see  proper  to  make  to  individuals,  but  a  revelation  already  made  and 
propounded  for  the  belief  of  all  men.  This  is  the  revelation  to  be  es- 
tablished ;  and  since  your  private  revelation  does  not  establish  this, 
or  if  so,  only  by  superseding  it  and  rendering  it  of  no  value  (for  it 
can  prove  it  even  to  the  individual  only  by  its  being  seen  to  be  iden- 
tical with  what  the  individual  receives  without  it),  it  evidently  cannot 
be  the  witness  we  are  in  pursuit  of.  And  this  is  ^e  common  answer 
to  the  alleged  private  illumination,  whatever  its  form.  It  is  valid 
only  within  the  bosom  of  the  individual,  and  can  be  alleged  in  sup- 
port of  no  common  or  public  faith  ;  therefore  can  be  no  witness  in 
any  disputed  case.  It  may  be  a  private  benefit,  or  it  may  not  be. 
It  18  a  matter  not  to  be  spoken  of,  and  a  fact  never  to  be  used, 
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when  the  question  concerns  any  thing  but  the  individual  himself. 
But  the  faith  we  are  required  to  have  is  a  faith  propounded  to  all 
men,  a  public  faith,  which  must  be  sustained  by  public  evidence.'*'*  — 
Vol.  n.,  p.  173. 

The  Observer  should  have  denied  in  the  outset  our  assump- 
tion, that  the  faith  we  are  required  to  have  is  a  public  or  catholic 
faith  ;  or,  if  not  prepared  to  do  this,  which,  of  course,  it  was 
not,  it  should  have  shown  that  a  private  witness  may  be  compe- 
tent authority  for  a  public  or  catholic  faith.  For,  till  the  ed- 
itor had  shown  this,  and  relieved  the  private  witness  of  the 
charge  we  brought  against  it,  private  illumination  stood  convict- 
ed of  incompetency,  and  he  had  no  right  to  introduce  it. 

But,  though  what  we  have  said  is  conclusive  against  the  the- 
ory of  private  inspiration,  a  theory  which  a  professed  Church- 
man should  both  fear  and  be  ashamed  to  urge, — there  is  still  one 
other  consideration,  of  a  more  practical  character,  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Observer,  We  called  its  at- 
tention to  it  in  our  former  reply  ;  but,  as  it  has  the  happy  facul- 
ty of  overlookmg  the  points  in  an  opponent's  argument  which 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  refute,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  its  attention  to  it  again.  The  editor  must  be  aware  that 
be  is  not  the  only  one  who  appeals  to  private  inspiration.  Al- 
most every  sectary,  from  Montanus  down  to  the  Mormon  im- 
postor, not  overlooking  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  the  Anabap- 
tists, Quakers,  Puritans,  and  Methodists,  makes  precisely  the 
same  appeal.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  sectaries  who 
make  this  appeal  are  mistaken,  for  some  of  them  teach  and  have 
taught  doctrines  contradictory  to  thqse  taught  by  others,  and 
doctrines  rash,  scandalous,  and  pernicious,  —  at  war  with  com- 
mon decency,  social  order,  and  domestic  peace  and  virtue. 
It  is  necessary,  then,  to  observe  the  admonition  of  the  holy 
Apostle  :  —  "  Dearly  beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try 
the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God  ;  because  many  false 
prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world."  —  1  St.  John,  iv.  1 . 

But  we  cannot  try  the  spirits,  unless  we  have  some  criterion 
by  which  to  try  them.  This  criterion  cannot  be  the  private 
inspiration,  the  ^^  internal  monitor,"  as  the  Observer  calls  it ; 
because  that  is  what  is  to  be  tried,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
talk  of  trying  a  spirit  by  itself.  The  criterion  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  inward  witness,  and  distinct  from  it,  —  a  stand- 
ard or  measure  by  which  it  may  itself  be  tested  or  measured. 
What,  then,  is  this  criterion  by  which  we  may  try  the  spirits. 
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and  know  whether  they  are  of  God,  or  whether  they  are  spir- 
its of  error  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand.  **  We  are  of  God. 
He  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us  ;  and  he  that  is  not  of  God 
heareth  not  us.  By  this  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  .error." — 1  St.  John,  iv.  6.  The  test  of  the  spirit  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  does  or  does  not  hear  the  Apostles.  If  it 
hear  them,  it  is  of  God  ;  if  it  hear  not  them,  it  is  a  spirit  of  er- 
ror. The  editor,  of  the  Observer^  then,  must  prove  that  he 
hears  the  Apostles,  before  he  can  have  the  right  to  assume  that 
his  internal  monitor  is  of  God  ;  and  if  he  does  not  hear  them, 
we  have  the  right  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not  of  God,  but  an  er- 
ror, a  delusion. 

But  how  will  our  friend  of  the  Observer  prove  that  he  hears 
the  Apostles  ?  Will  he  answer,  as  we  have  often  been  an- 
swered by  persons  who  take  his  ground,  that  he  hears  the 
Apostles  because  he  holds  the  Apostolic  faith  ?  To  hold  the 
Apostolic  faith  is  the  same  thing  as  to  hear  the  Apostles. 
This,  then,  would  be  to  prove  idem  per  idem^  which  is  not  al- 
lowable. Will  he  allege  that  he  hears  the  Apostles,  because 
he  holds  the  faith  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  This 
would  be  to  attempt  again  to  prove  idem  per  idem  ;  for,  on*the 
assumption,  which  he  must  make,  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
the  whole  revealed  word,  the  faith  as  contained  in  them  is 
the  same  thing  as  the  Apostolic  faith,  and  to  hold  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  hear  the  Apostles.  But  how  will  he  prove  that  he 
holds  the  faith  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  By  the 
internal  monitor  ?  This  is  what  he  says,  but  this  would  be  to 
reason  in  a  vicious  circle  ;  for  it  would  assume  the  monitor  to 
prove  the  faith  and  the  faith  to  prove  the  monitor.  How, 
then,  will  he  prove  that  he  hears  the  Apostles  ? 

This  is  conclusive.  The  editor  of  the  Observer  makes,  in 
his  reply  to  us,  the  internal  monitor  the  witness  to  the  fact  of 
revelation  ;  that  is,  he  proves  his  doctrine  by  his  private  inspi- 
ration, —  **  God  speaking  audibly  by  his  word  to  the  ear,  or 
silently  by  his  spirit  in  the  heart."  But  the  holy  Apostle  tells 
him  that  he  must  prove  his  inspiration  by  his  doctrine,  for,  if  he 
have  not  the  true  doctrine,  that  is,  if  he  hears  not  the  Apostles, 
his  inspiration  is  not  of  God,  but  is  the  spirit  of  error.  He 
and  the  beloved  Apostle  of  our  blessed  Lord  are  diametrically 
opposed,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  the  Apostle's  authority  in  pref- 
erence to  his,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  doctrine  is  not  and 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  internal  monitor. 

Let  not  the  editor  of  the  Observer  reply  to  us  again,  that  it 
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is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  witness,  that  is,  the  internal  mon- 
itor. He  must  prove  it,  not  for  others  only,  but  for  himself ; 
for,  according  to  the  blessed  Apostle,  he  must  hear  the  Apos- 
tles, or  his  internal  monitor  is  of  no  authority,  but  is  a  delusion, 
the  spirit  of  error.  Till  he  proves  it  to  be  of  God  from  the 
fact  that  he  hears  the  Apostles,  he  is  bound  to  regard  it  as  a 
false  witness,  or  at  least  a  witness  not  competent  to  testify. 
He  must,  then,  prove  his  inspiration,  establish  the  fact  that  his 
witness  is  of  God.     How,  we  ask  again,  will  he  do  it  ? 

Will  he  shift  his  ground,  and  say  that  he  is  in  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  hears  the  Apostles  because 
he  hears  their  legitimate  successors,  who  continue  their  author- 
ity and  doctrine  ?  This  would  be  a  good  answer  in  our  mouth, 
but  not  in  his  ;  for  it  abandons  private  inspiration  as  the  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  assumes  with  us  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  he  take  this  ground,  he  makes  communion  the  test 
of  doctrine,  and  doctrine  the  test  of  the  internal  monitor,  and 
by  so  doing  condemns  himself  and  the  whole  Protestant  world  ; 
he  yields  the  whole  principle  in  debate,  and  leaves  to  be  settled 
between  us  only  the  simple  question  of  fact,  —  whether  his 
church  or  ours  be  the  Apostohc  Church  ;  and  that  his  is  the 
Apostolic  Church  we  deny,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  to  as- 
sert ;  for,  even  assuming  its  identity  with  the  Anglican,  which 
may  be  questioned,  it  is  obviously  schismatic  and  heretical,  and 
withal  only  about  three  hundred  years  old,  as  he  is  well  aware, 
and  as  we  have  proved  unanswerably,  in  our  essay  m  reply 
to  the  JNTcw  York  Churchmariy  in  our  Review  for  October,  1844, 
entitled.  The  Anglican  Church  Schismatic ;  as  also  in  the  essay 
on  The  Church  against  JSTo-Churchy  in  the  number  for  April 
last.  The  editor  of  the  Observer  is  therefore  precluded  by  his 
own  position,  by  the  position  of  his  church,  and  the  very  doc- 
trine of  private  illumination  for  which  he  contends,  from  assum- 
ing Catholic  ground  ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  assuming  Catholic 
ground  that  he  can  prove  his  right  to  follow  his  internal  moni- 
tor. Here  is  the  difficulty  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  assumes 
that  the  inward  monitor  is  its  own  witness  and  authority,  and 
therefore  may  be  taken  as  the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation, 
the  authority  for  saymg  what  is  or  is  not  the  revelation  or  word 
of  God.  The  spirit,  he  assumes,  witnesseth  itself,  and  has  no 
need  to  be  tested  by  a  criterion  or  standard  distinct  from  itself. 
Here  is  his  fundamental  error,  and  that  of  all  who  contend  for 
either  private  reason  or  private  inspiration  as  the  witness  to  the 
fact  of  revelation.      But,  according  to  the  blessed  Apostie, 
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they  must  prove  the  spirit  by  the  doctrine,  and  not  the  doc- 
trine by  the  spirit.  Hence,  no  private  spirit  is  of  any  author- 
ity, even  to  the  individual  who  professes  to  have  it,  unless  it 
heareth  the  Apostles  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  proof  that  it 
heareth  the  Apostles  is  that  it  gathereth  to  the  Apostolic  com- 
munion. Hence,  we  are  to  take  for  our  principle.  The  church 
proves  the  doctrine,  the  doctrine  the  private  spirit ;  not  the 
private  spirit  proves  the  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  the  church 
or  communion. 

But  it  is  due  to  the  Observer  to  say  that  it  has  attempted  to 
answer,  in  part,  one  or  two  of  the  objections  we  urged  against 
its  private  witness.  We  objected.  If  private  illumination  be 
the  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  those  not  privately  illumi- 
nated have  not  the  evidence  necessary  to  warrant  faith  in  the 
revelation.  But  no  blame  can  attach  to  a  man  for  not  believing 
what  is  not  suflSciently  evidenced  to  warrant  belief.  There- 
fore, those  not  privately  illuminated  are  not  to  blame  for  not 
believing  the  revelation  Almighty  God  has  made.  But  who- 
ever does  not  believe  is  to  blame,  for  unbelief  is  admitted  to 
be  not  merely  an  effect  of  sin,  but  a  sin  itself.  Therefore, 
there  must  be,  independent  of  private  illumination,  sufficient 
motives  of  credibility  to  warrant  belief.  To  the  argument  the 
editor  does  not  reply  ;  he  merely  alleges,  that,  if  any  are  not 
privately  illuminated,  **  the  fault  is  their  own.  All  may  have 
the  promptings  of  the  Spirit,  if  they  will.  The  grace  of  God 
which  brmgeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men  teaching," 
&c.  —  p.  327.  As  to  the  soundness  of  our  own  argument,  we 
will  here  raise  no  question  ;  it  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  editor 
of  the  Observer  has  not  refuted  it.  The  position,  that  it  is  their 
own  fault  if  not  privately  illuminated,  is  not  proved.  The  il- 
lumination is  a  free  gift,  not  dependent  on  our  will,  nor  merita- 
ble  by  us.  It  is  not  due  us  in  the  order  of  nature,  as  some- 
thing which  God  in  our  nature  promises  us.  It  must,  then,  be 
proved  that  Almighty  God  has  promised  it  in  the  order  of 
grace  to  all  who  comply  with  the  conditions  of  its  reception 
which  he  has  instituted  ;  or  we  can  have  no  more  right  to  say 
that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have  it  not,  than  we  should  have  to 
say  it  was  the  fault  of  the  primitive  believers  that  they  were  not 
all  inspired  as  aposdes  and  evangelists.  But  this  the  editor 
does  not  prove. 

The  fact  alleged,  that  all  may  have  "  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit,  if  they  will,"  if  admitted,  does  not  prove  the  assertion  ; 
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for  there  is  a  wide  disparity  between  '^  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit "  and  the  private  illumination,  which  is  a  re-revelation  of 
the  whole  word  of  God,  and  by  which  one  is  able  to  say,  in- 
fallibly, what  is  or  is  not  the  word  of  God  originally  revealed. 
To  prompt  is  not  to  illumine,  but  simply  to  incite  or  move  to 
action.  But,  m  point  of  fact,  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  are 
not  contingent  on  our  will ;  for  they  must  precede  the  motion 
of  the  will  as  its  necessary  conditions.  The  Spirit  does  not 
prompt  us  because  we  will  that  it  should  prompt  us,  nor  be- 
cause we  will  what  is  pleasing  to  God  ;  but  it  prompts  and  as- 
sists us,  that  we  may  will  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  To  deny 
this  would  be  to  fall  into  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

The  text  quoted  from  St..  Paul,  Tit.  ii.  11,  12,  if  it  proves 
any  thing  to  the  purpose,  proves  too  much.  If  the  editor  un- 
derstands by  the  word  grace  the  private  illumination  in  ques- 
tion, —  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  its  meaning,  —  and  relies  on 
the  fact  that  it  is  asserted  to  have  appeared  unto  all  men,  it 
proves  that  all  are  specially  and  infallibly  inspired,  which  ob- 
viously is  not  the  fact,  as  he  himself  admits  ;  for,  if  it  were,  no 
man  could  err  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  word  to  be  be- 
lieved. But,  assuming  that  he  so  intends  to  understand  the 
text,  we  demand  his  authority  for  saying  that  the  grace  spoken 
of  is  the  private  illumination  in  question.  Will  he  allege  the 
fact,  that  the  grace  is  said  to  be  teachings  &c.  ?  This  will  not 
avail ;  because  he  must  prove  what  it  teaches  is  the  word  of 
God  we  are  commanded  to  believe.  But  this  the  text  itself 
does  not  assert.  The  text  simply  asserts  that  ^^  the  grace  of 
God  our  Saviour  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  instructing  us,  that, 
renouncing  impiety  and  worldly  desires,  we  should  live  sober- 
ly, piously,  and  justly  in  this  present  world,"  —  that  is,  certain 
practical  duties  which  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  faith,  as 
already  possessed.  But  waive  this.  The  grace  teaches  — 
how  ?  Through  the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  ?  Then 
the  text  makes  for  us.  By  private  illumination  ?  Where  are 
the  proofs  i 

We  objected,  aga'm,  to  the  private  witness,  that,  if  this 
were  the  witness,  the  fact  whether  any  one  embraces  the  faith 
or  not  could  never  be  known  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  individ- 
ual. The  Observer  replies,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be.  If  there  is  to  be  a  public  faith,  it  is  necessary,  for 
reasons  already  assigned  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  blessed 
Aposde,  accordmg  to  the  order  actually  adopted,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  even  if  there  is  to  be  only  a  private  faith  ; 
because  private  faith  must  find  its  authority  in  the  public  faith. 
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The  Observer  asks,  p.  327,  "  How  can  it  be  known 
whether  this  or  that  individual  will  finally  be  saved  ?  "  Wheth- 
er this  or  that  individual  will  finally  be  saved  is  not  necessary  to 
be  known  ;  because  the  fact  whether  he  will  or  not  is  not  a  fact 
all  men  are  required  to  believe,  as  an  article  of  faith.  The 
sneer,  that  "  the  Romish  Church  may  devise  arbitrary  rules  by 
which  it  may  pretend  to  know  who  are  sound  in  the  faith  and 
who  are  not,  who  are  going  to  heaven  and  who  to  hell "  (p.  328) , 
may  do  for  a  writer  who  feels  himself  as  little  bound,  in  an  argu- 
ment, to  tell  the  truth  as  to  observe  the  rules  of  logic ;  but  its  force 
is  all  in  its  malice.  The  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  able  to  say 
what  is  sound  faith,  but  not  who  actually  is  sound  in  the  faith, 
any  farther  than  the  internal  faith  is  manifested  by  the  external 
profession  and  conduct.  She  claims  to  be  able  to  say  what  one 
must  do  in  order  to  be  saved  ;  but  not  whether  this  or  that  in- 
dividual will  or  will  not  be  saved.  The  doctrine  the  editor 
would  charge  upon  the  Church  belongs  to  his  own  Evangelical 
school.  We  do  not,  as  Catholics,  know  whether  we  deserve 
love  or  hatred.  We  know  if  we  keep  the  commandments  we 
shall  enter  into  life,  and  that  we  can  keep  them  if  we  will ;  but 
whether  we  do  keep  them  in  the  sense  demanded,  or  whether 
we  shall  persevere  unto  the  end  in  keeping  them,  we  know  not, 
and  cannot  know  unless  by  a  special  revelation.  We  hope, 
but  take  heed  lest  we  fall. 

But,  if  we  object  to  the  Observer's  doctrine  of  private  illu- 
mination, we  by  no  means  pretend  that  divine  grace  even  to  en- 
lighten die  understanding  is  not  essential  to  the  elicitation  of 
faith.  Faith  is  a  theological  virtue,  and  no  theological  virtue  is 
possible  by  mere  natural  force.  Faith  demands  the  supernat- 
ural elevation  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  supernatural  revela- 
tion of  the  object.  It  would  demand  this,  even  if  we  were  in 
the  integrity  of  nature,  and  had  suffered  no  damage  from  sin. 
It  demands  it,  then,  afortioriy  in  our  actual  state  ;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  sin,  our  will  is  turned  away  from  God,  and  our  un- 
derstanding is  darkened.  We  do  not  love  the  truth  ;  we  are 
not  able  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  motives  of  credibility. 
We  have  ears,  but  we  hear  not ;  hearts,  but  we  understand  not. 
Let  no  man  dream  that  by  mere  natural  force,  by  mere  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  strength,  or  effort,  he  can  elicit  an  act  of 
faith.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  what  is  termed  the  grace 
of  faith  is  not  an  inward  revelation  of  the  word,  is  not  needed 
to  propound  the  word,  to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence,  or  to 
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strengthen,  in  themselves  considered,  the  motives  of  credibility  ; 
but  to  incline  the  will  to  the  truth,  and  to  strengthen  the  intellect, 
to  remove  the  scales  which  blind  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  see  and  appreciate  the  motives  of  credibility 
which  are  already  furnished,  and  which  are  amply  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  most  undoubting  belief.  These  motives  are  io 
themselves  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  reason,  and  oi^ht 
to  command  our  assent,  and  we  have  no  excuse  for  not  yielding 
it.  When  we  do  not  yield  it,  the  fault  is  ours  ;  not  in  the  de- 
fect of  evidence,  but  in  the  perversity  of  our  will,  which  hin- 
ders the  grace  of  God  from  flowing  into  the  understanding,  and 
producing  that  state  of  mind  in  which  to  believe  is  easy,  and 
without  which  to  believe  is  morally  impossible.  But  this  gra- 
cious assistance,  which  inclines  the  wiU  and  elevates  the  under- 
standing, is  something  very  different  from  the  private  inspira- 
tion or  illumination  against  which  we  have  reasoned.  The  one 
merely  puts  us  in  the  condition  to  believe  a  revelation  already 
made  and  sufficiently  accredited  ;  the  other  is  a  new  revelation, 
superseding  the  external  revelation,  the  external  evidence  which 
accredits  it,  and  becoming  itself  both  the  word  to  be  believed 
and  the  authority  on  which  it  is  to  be  believed;  The  grace 
we  allege  to  be  necessary  is  everywhere  promised  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  private  illumination  we  reject  is  nowhere 
promised  us,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  it. 

We  have  now  replied  to  all  that  the  editor  of  the  Observer 
has  suggested,  or  that  is  implied  in  his  suggestions,  which  has  or 
can  have  any  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  We  have  re- 
plied fairly  and  fully,  because  we  have  wished  not  merely  to  re- 
fute him,  but  to  discuss  the  general  subject,  and  place  it  in  its 
true  light  before  our  readers.  We  shaU  expect  a  fair  and  log- 
ical reply  to  what  we  have  said  ;  and  if  the  editor  of  the  Observ- 
er do  not  give  a  fair  and  logical  reply,  we  shaU  not  hold  our- 
selves bound  to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  may  allege.  It 
becomes  neither  hun  nor  us  to  discuss  any  subject  unfairly, 
for  neither  of  us  can,  we  should  hope,  feel  any  complacency  in 
a  victory  won  at  the  expense  of  candor  or  of  truth. 

As  to  the  portion  of  the  Observer's  article  which  attacks  the 
Catholic  Church,  since  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  real  question  at 
issue,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  rules  of  logic  to 
reply  to  it.  The  question  at  issue,  we  have  shown,  is  not 
what  is  possible  mth  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  what  is 
possiUe  mWkmU  it.     Should  the  editor  of  the  Observer  prove 
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that  faith  is  not  elicitable  by  means  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  would  not  advance  a  single  step  in  his  argument ; 
he  would  be  no  nearer  proving  that  faith  can  be  elicited  with- 
out it,  than  when  he  commenced.  To  follow  him  in  his  at- 
tacks on  the  Church  would  only  be  giving  him  a  chance  to 
change  the  issue,  and  make  the  question  turn  on  the  merits  of 
Catholicity,  and  not  on  the  merits  of  Protestantism,  to  which 
we  will  neither  contribute  nor  consent.  He  promised  to  refute 
our  argument,  and  we  hold  him  to  his  promise.  If  he  succeeds 
in  proving  that  he  can  have  the  faith  required  without  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  proves  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  in 
order  to  refute  us.  If  he  does  not  prove  this,  no  matter  what 
else  he  proves,  he  does  not  refute  us.  When  he  shall  admit 
that  he  cannot  prove  this,  and  frankly  abandon  his  Protestant- 
ism, we  will  meet  all  the  difficulties  he  can  allege  in  the  way 
of  eliciting  faith  by  means  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
But  till  then,  he  has  no  right  to  caU  upon  us,  nor  are  we  bound 
by  the  nature  of  the  question  at  issue  to  meet  them. 

Were  it  not  that  we  will  not  consent  to  divert  the  discussion 
from  the  point  we  have  made,  we  could  easily  remove  all  the  dif- 
ficulties the  editor  of  the  Observer  has  suggested  ;  for  they  are 
all  founded  in  mistake  as  to  the  actual  facts  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  misapprehension  of  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  number  of  books  which  a  Catholic 
must  read  in  order  to  ascertain  what  he  is  to  believe,  he  denies 
the  distinction  between  faith  and  theology  to  which  we  called 
his  attention,  and  overlooks  the  distinction  between  explicit 
faith  and  implicit  faith,  which  was  recognized  in  our  definition 
of  faith,  and  which  he  will  find  explained  in  the  early  part  of 
our  present  article.  The  whole  Catholic  faith  may  be  found 
in  the  catechbim,  and  may  be  learned  without  any  book  at  all ; 
for  the  Catholic  Church  does  not,  like  Protestantism,  make  tho 
knowledge  of  letters  the  condition  sine  qua  non  of  salvation. 
Our  friend  forgot  himself,  and  took  up  against  his  own  side. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  that  we  believe  explicitly  all 
the  truths  Almighty  God  has  revealed,  but  that  we  believe 
them  explicitly  or  implicitly.  He  who  believes  the  Church  is 
irom  God  and  infallible,  and  who  is  in  the  disposition  of  mind 
and  heart  to  believe  whatever  she  proposes,  believes,  implicitly 
at  least,  the  whole  revelation  of  God,  and  in  its  ^'  exact  sense  " ; 
for,  if  infallible,  the  Church  can  propose  it  in  no  other  than  its 
exact  sense,  as  '^  it  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  Spirit."  * 

*  To  believe  sometHing  explicitly  is  to  believe  it  under  the  proper 
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The  Observer  asserted  that  the  articles  of  faith  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  propositions  '^  as  clear  and 
as  intelligible  as  language  can  make  them."  We  denied  this, 
and  alleged  in  support  of  our  denial  that  the  articles  of  faith  are 
more  clearly  and  definitely  expressed  in  the  creed  and  decis- 
ions of  the  Church,  which  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  men 
perpetually  dispute  as  to  their  meaning  as  expressed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  while  they  do  not  dispute  as  to  their  meaning 
as  expressed  in  the  creeds  and  decisions  of  the  Church.  The 
editor  of  the  Observer  meets  the  argument  by  alleging  that  there 
are  disputes  among  Catholics  as  well  as  among  Protestants. 
But  even  if  this  were  true,  our  argument  might  still  be  sound  ; 
for  it  was  urged  only  to  prove  that  the  faith  as  expressed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  expressed  in  propositions  as 
clear  and  as  intelligible  as  language  can  make  them,  —  which 
is  not  disproved  by  proving  that  there  are  disputes  among 
Catholics,  but  only  by  proving  that  these  disputes  are  equal 
to  the  disputes  among  Protestants,  and  extend  to  as  many 

and  particular  terms  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  us.  Thus,  he,  who  be- 
lieves the  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature  and  is  God  and  man,  be- 
lieves explicitly  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation :  he  who  believes  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  God  and  three  persons, 
believes  explicitly  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  to  believe  something' 
implicUly  is  to  believe  it  in  another ;  either  as  in  a  more  general  principle 
in  which  it  is  contained,  or  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  teacher  to  which  it 
pertains,  or  as  in  a  shadow  or  figure,  which  is  known  to  have  signifi- 
cance, although  the  thing  signified  is  not  clearly  apprehended.  But  it 
must  not  be  inferred  from  any  thing  in  the  text,  that  belief  in  this  last 
sense  is  the  only  faith  that  is  of  necessity  as  the  medium  of  salvation. 
It  is  necessary  to  believe  explicitly  God  as  the  author  of  the  order  of 
^rrace,  that  he  will  reward  the  just  with  beatitude  and  will  punish  the 
wicked,  according  to  the  words  of  the  blessed  apostle,  Heb.  xi.  6.  '*  He 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  hje  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  seek  him."  Also,  as  Catholic  doctors  in  general  teach,  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  explicitly  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the 
Trinity,  for,  according  to  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  St.  Mark, 
xvi.  16,  **  He  that  believeth  not  (that  is,  believeth  not  the  Gospel)  shall  be 
condemned  "  ;  and  in  St.  John,  xiv.  1,  "  Ye  believe  in  Grod;  believe  also 
in  me  " ;  iii.  36,  *'  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  " ;  and,  according  to  the  words  of  St.  Peter, 
Acts  iv.  12,  '*  Nor  is  there  salvation  in  any  other.  For  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  to  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  From 
these  and  many  other  texts  which  might  be  adduced,  it  is  evident  that 
explicit  faith  in  the  principal  or  primary  doctrine  is  necessary  as  the  me- 
dium of  salvation.  All  we  would  say  is,  that  the  number  of  articles  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed  with  explicit  faith  is  very  few,  and  therefore  the 
necessity,  save  when  it  concerns  establishing  truth  or  overthrowing  error, 
of  the  long  study  the  Observer  alleges,  does  not  exist. 
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points  of  faith  ;  —  a  fact  the  Observer  has  not  proved,  and 
cannot  prove.  But  there  are  no  disputes  among  Catholics  that 
turn  on  the  meaning  of  an  article  of  faith.  There  are  disputes 
among  Catholics,  we  admit,  but  they  are  disputes  concerning 
matters  which  are  not  of  faith,  which  the  Church  has  not  de- 
cided. Not  one  of  the  instances  the  Observer  cites  is  a  dis- 
pute concerning  an  article  of  faith,  but  all  are  disputes  on  ques- 
tions on  which  there  is  no  decision  of  the  Church,  or  which 
are  not  covered  by  her  decisions.  The  dispute  between  the 
Gallicans  and  Ultramontanes  is  not,  as  it  supposes,  a  dispute 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  canon.  Both  parties  admit  the  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  the  editor  quotes  ;  both 
parties  agree  as  to  its  meaning  ;  and  dispute  only  as  to  ques- 
tions it  does  not  cover.  The  question  as  to  the  temporal  au- 
thority or  supremacy  of  the  Holy  Father  is  a  dispute  among 
doctors,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  faith  at  all ;  for  no  article 
offaith^  no  decision  of  the  Churchy  claims  temporal  supremacy 
or  authority  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  temporal 
authority  which  was  possessed  by  the  popes  was  not  possessed 
by  virtue  of  their  office  as  visible  head  of  the  Church,  but,  if 
one  may  so  speak,  by  virtue  of  what  was  the  common  law  of 
Europe  ;  —  because  that  authority  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
political  order  which  then  obtained.  That  order  has  now  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  office  which  for  many  ages  was  filled  by  the 
ecclesiastical  power  is  now  filled  by  the  money  power  ;  and 
the  part  of  mediators  between  the  temporal  princes,  which  was 
played  by  the  Gregories,  the  Innocents,  the  Bonifaces,  is  now 
played  by  the  Barings,  Rothschilds,  and  Biddies  ;  whether  for 
the  better  or  for  the  worse  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 

The  Observer  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying,  that  in  reference 
to  these  disputes  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  distinction 
between  faith  and  opinion.  "  This,"  it  says,  "  is  a  valid  plea 
for  Protestants,  but  not  for  Romanists.  fVe  say  that  agree- 
ment in  great  fundamental  truths  is  necessary  ;  and  we  say,  fur- 
ther, that  in  these  vital  truths  there  is  between  all  orthodox 
Protestants  a  substantial  agreement,  while  they  disagree  only 
on  those  minor  topics  which  are  matters  of  opinion  only.  But 
this  distinction  between  faith  and  opinion,  whoever  else  it  may 
serve,  can  avail  Mr.  Brownson  nothing  ;  for  he  avers  that  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  the  whole  revelation  as  the  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  salvation,  that  faith  consists  in  believing  all  the 
truths  God  has  revealed."  —  pp.  332,  333.  The  distinction 
between  faith  and  opinion  we  can  avail  ourselves  of,  but  not  of 
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such  a  distinction  as  the  Observer  points  out.  The  distinction 
we  contend  for  is  a  distinction  betwefen  what  is  revealed  and 
what  is  not  revealed.  What  is  revealed  we  hold  to  be  of 
faith  ;  what  is  not  revealed  is  matter  of  science  or  of  opinion. 
We  can,  then,  very  consistently  contend  that  the  whole  revela- 
tion must  be  believed,  and  yet  tolerate  differences  on  matters 
of  opinion.  But  the  distinction  the  Observer  speaks  of  is  a 
distinction  in  the  revealed  word  itself^  and  presupposes  one 
part  of  revelation  is  of  faith,  and  another  part  of  minor  impor- 
tance, a  matter  of  opinion  only.  Of  this  distinction  we  do  not 
wish  to  avail  ourselves,  for  we  do  not  admit  that  any  part  of 
God's  word  is  a  matter  of  opinion  only  ;  and  we  would  thank 
the  Observer  to  tell  us  by  what  authority  it  can  say  that  any 
thing  God  has  revealed  may  be  rightfully  treated  as  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

The  Observer  makes  it  a  sin  in  us,  that  '^  opinion  has  no 
place  in  "  our  "  creed."  Is  that  which  is  held  as  opinion 
held  as  one's  creed  9  What  is  the  meaning,  m  theological 
language,  of  credo  9  If  one  admits  opinion  into  his  creed, 
what  is  his  creed  but  an  opinion  ?  The  editor  of  the  Observer 
distinguishes  between  faith  and  opinion.  Does  he  include  in 
his  creed  any  thing  not  of  faith  ?  Of  course  not.  Why,  then, 
complain  of  us  for  not  admitting  opinion  into  ours  ?  But  by 
what  authority  does  he  distinguish  in  God's  word  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  believed,  and  what  is  not,  and  include  the  former 
in  his  creed,  and  exclude  the  latter  from  it  ? 

The  Observer  says,  in  these  vital  truths  there  is  a  substan- 
tial agreement  between  all  orthodox  Protestants.  This  is 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  all  who  do  not  substantially  differ 
do  substantially  agree  !  Who  are  orthodox  Protestants,  and 
by  what  authority  can  Protestants  say  who  are  or  are  not 
orthodox  ?  The  only  answer  they  have  to  the  question,  what 
is  orthodoxy  and  what  heterodoxy,  is  that  given  by  the  Prot- 
estant student:  —  "Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  heterodoxy  is  your 
doxy."  Protestants  are  all  orthodox,  each  in  his  own  esti- 
mation ;  all  heterodox  in  the  estimation  of  each  other.  The 
editor  of  the  Episcopal  Observer^  notwithstanding  his  airs,  has 
no  more  right  to  call  himself  orthodox  than  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Examiner^  between  whom  and  himself  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference,  have  to  call  themselves  orthodox.  Of 
all  pitiable  sights,  the  Protestant  talking  of  orthodoxy  is  the 

Eitiablest.     The  editor  of  the  Observer  can  claim  to  be  less 
eterodox  than  his  Unitarian  brethren,  only  because  he  departs 
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less  from  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  the  momeDt  he  alleges  this,  he 
recognizes  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  it  is  his 
main  business  to  calumniate.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Protes- 
tants in  general  feel  themselves  sound  in  the  faith  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  find  themselves  agreeing  with  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  editor  of  the  Observer  would  do  well,  when  he  wishes 
to  attack  the  Church  on  historical  grounds,  to  be  careful  to 
draw  his  history  from  authentic  sources.  If  he  relies  on  such 
authors  as  Bishop  Hopkins,  or  any  authors  his  own  church 
can  furnish,  he  will  be  betrayed  into  many  ridiculous  mistakes. 
These  Anglican  ecclesiastical  historians  are  in  all  cases  unsafe 
guides,  and  in  no  instance,  even  in  matters  comparatively  indif- 
ferent, have  we  found  them  worthy  of  reUance.  The  position 
of  their  pretended  church  is  such  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them 
either  to  see  or  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  editor  of  the  Observer  would  also  do  well,  before  attempt- 
ing to  pit  council  against  council,  to  ascertain  what  is  a  coun- 
cil, and  that  the  Catholic  predicates  infallibility  of  no  council 
not  held  to  be  oecumenical,  and  of  no  acts  of  an  oecumenical 
council  not  approved  by  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  Had  he  known 
this,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  second  council  of  Ephesus, 
nor  have  told  us  that  '^  the  second  council  of  Ephesus,  held  in 
449,  condemned  Flavianus  and  sent  him  into  banishment  for 
rejecting  the  heresy  of  Eutyches  ;  and  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  convened  two  years  after,  condemned  and  banished  Dios- 
corus  for  maintaining  the  heresy  discarded  by  Flavianus."  — 
p.  330.  For  there  was  no  second  council  of  Ephesus..  The 
only  council  of  Ephesus  was  held  in  431,  before  Eutyches  had 
even  broached  his  heresy.  Nor  was  Flavian  ever  condemned 
by  any  council.  The  mistake  of  the  learned  editor  arose, 
probably,  from  his  confounding  an  illegal  and  tumultuous  assem- 
l^,  commonly  known  in  history  as  the  Ephesian  Latrociniumy 
with  an  oecumenical  council,  which  it  was  not,  and  was  never 
admitted  to  be.  This  shows  tlie  necessity  of  studying  eccle- 
siastical history,  before  attempting  to  write  it. 

Protestants  frequently  allege  that  council  has  contradicted 
council,  council  has  contradicted  Pope,  and  Pope  has  contra- 
dicted Pope  and  council ;  but  no  instance  of  such  contradic- 
tiOD  ever  has  been  or  ever  can  be  adduced,  for  no  such  instan- 
ces exist.  The  instances  commonly  adduced  are  all  founded 
in  mistake,  and  are  as  easily  answered  as  that  about  Flavianus 
and  Dioscoms.     The  Protestant  either  calls  that  a  council 
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which  was  not  a  council,  or  he  mistakes  the  real  question  de- 
cided, or  the  actual  purport  of  the  decision,  in  consequence  of 
his  general  ignorance  of  Catholic  theology  and  history. 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  we  have  no  intention  of  following 
the  Observer  through  his  attack  on  the  Church.  If  he  con- 
cedes his  inability  to  maintain  his  own  thesis,  we  will  then  meet 
him,  or  any  one  else,  on  the  merits  of  Catholicity.  But,  till 
then,  we  will  not  consent  to  be  diverted  from  the  main  issue 
we  have  raised. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  say,  our  ai^ument  has  run  out  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  intended,  and  to  a  greater  length  than 
the  feeble  arguments,  if  arguments  they  can  be  called,  of  the 
Observer  really  warranted  ;  but  we  make  no  apology  to  our 
readers,  for  we  have  aimed  to  give  to  our  remarks  a  general 
character,  and  a  fair,  full,  and  final  discussion  of  that  branch 
of  the  subject  to  which  we  have  in  the  main  confined  our- 
selves, rather  than  to  effect  the  comparatively  insignificant 
purpose  of  refuting  the  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Observer. 


Art.  IL  —  National  Greatness. 

National  greatness  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  a 
subject  of  very  deep  interest,  and  one  on  which  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  entertain  false  or  erroneous  views.  It  is  espe- 
cially so  for  the  American  people  ;  because  we  have  founded 
a  government  which  rests  on  popular  opinion,  and  must  follow 
its  direction  ;  and  because  we  entertain  very  lofty  notions  of 
the  greatness  to  which  we  have  already  attained,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  indulge  in  no  litde  patriotic  pride  when  contemplating 
what  we  have  done  since  we  became  an  independent  nation, 
and  looking  forward  to  what  we  are  likely  to  do  hereafter. 

It  is  true,  that  now  and  then  is  heard  a  discordant  note  in  the 
general  harmony  of  self-glorification  ;  it  is  true,  that  here  and 
there  a  disappointed,  discontented,  perhaps  ascetic  voice,  is 
heard  intimating  that  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters,  that  the  spark- 
ling eye  and  blooming  cheek  do  not  always  indicate  sound 
health  and  promise  long  life,  and  that  beneath  the  festive  robes 
and  wreaths  of  flowers  may  often,  as  at  Egyptian  feasts,  be 
detected  the  ghastly  and  grinnmg  features  of  death  ;  but,  in 
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general,  the  great  mass  of  us,  from  New  England's  loftiest 
statesman  down  to  the  pettiest  Fourth  of  July  orator,  loudly  ap- 
plaud ourselves  for  what  we  have  done,  are  sure  that  we  have 
chosen  the  right  path,  that  we  surpass  in  true  wisdom  all  the 
nations  which  have  been  or  now  are,  and  that  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  keep  on  in  the  way  we  have  thus  far  followed,  and 
indulge  the  most  glorious  and  thrilling  anticipations  of  future 
greatness  and  renown. 

And  have  we  not  the  right  to  do  so  ^  We  are  merely  of 
yesterday  ;  and  yet,  what  have  we  not  done  !  We  have  felled 
the  primitive  forests,  and  planted  the  rose  in  the  wilderness  ; 
we  have  erected  the  thronged  city,  the  populous  town,  the 
thriving  village,  where  within  the  memory  of  the  middle-aged 
man  prowled  the  beast  of  prey,  or  curled  the  smoke  of  the 
wigwam.  We  have  intersected  a  continent  with  our  canals  and 
railways  ;  we  have  whitened  every  ocean  with  our  sails,  and 
filled  every  port  with  our  ships  ;  and  are  rivalling,  in  the  quality, 
variety,  and  extent  of  our  manufactures,  the  more  renowned  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  globe.  Our  whole  population  is  em- 
ployed. The  hammer  of  industry  rings  from  morning  till  night, 
till  far  into  the  night,  and  we  seem  to  have  the  Midas  gift  of  turn- 
ing whatever  we  touch  into  gold.  Nor  have  we  stopped  here. 
We  have  dotted  the  land  all  over  with  meetinghouses,  school- 
bouses,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  our  whole 
population  goes  to  school.  We  have  an  active  press,  throwing 
off  daily  its  million  of  sheets  for  our  instruction  or  amusement. 
We  have  hospitals,  asylums,  retreats  for  the  insane,  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  dumb  ;  poor-houses  for  vagrants  and  paupers  ; 
gaols  and  penitentiaries  for  the  vicious  and  criminal.  Over  all 
we  have  a  free,  pure,  economical,  and  effective  government,  ad- 
mirably reconciling  the  authority  of  the  state  with  the  freedom 
of  the  subject ;  and  withal  the  priceless  blessings  of  religious 
liberty,  permitting  sects  the  most  opposed  one  to  the  other  to 
meet  as  brothers,  leaving  every  man  free  to  worship  God, — 
or  not  to  worship  him,  —  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  Have  we  not  a  right,  then,  to  applaud  ourselvfes  ? 
Are  we  not,  in  fact,  a  great  people  ?  And  is  not  this  a  great 
country  ? 

So  most  of  us  think,  feel,  say  ;  and  woe  to  him  who  should 
dare  think,  feel,  or  say  otherwise.  And  yet,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  subject  this  estimate  which  we  form  of  ourselves  to  a 
more  rigid  eiiamination  than  we  seem  to  have  done.  If  it  be  well 
founded,  the  examination  will  confirm  it ;  if  not  well  founded, 
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the  examination  will  do  no  harm,  —  for  few  of  us  are  prepared 
to  adopt  a  conclusion,  unfavorable  to  national  pride  and  vanity. 

That  this  is  a  great  country,  if  we  speak  of  the  territory,  is 
very  true,  though  not  much  greater  than  China,  and  far  less 
than  Russia,  and  withal  a  great  part  of  it  as  yet  uncultivated, 
and  no  litde  of  it  even  untrodden  by  civilized  man.  But  wheth- 
er we  are  a  great  people  or  not,  or  whether  we  have  any  spe- 
cial ground  of  self-adulation,  is  another  and  a  different  ques- 
tion ;  and  a  question  which  will  be  variously  answered,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  which  are  taken  of  what  constitutes  true  na- 
tional greatness.  Our  judgments  of  the  comparative  greatness 
of  different  nations  depend  entirely  on  the  standard  of  greatness 
we  adopt,  and  by  which  we  judge  them.  We  call  a  people 
great  or  small  in  proportion  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to 
our  standard  of  greatness.  Vary  the  standard,  and  we  vary 
our  judgment.  The  people  we  called  great,  when  judged  by 
one  standard,  we  may  call  not  great,  if  judged  by  a  different 
standard.  All,  therefore,  depends  on  the  standard  we  adopt. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  are  really  a 
great  people  or  not,  we  must  first  determine  what  is  the  true 
standard  of  national  greatness. 

What,  then,  is  true  national  greatness  ?  We  answer,  that 
nation  is  greatest  id  which  man  may  most  easily  and  effectually 
fulfil  the  true  and  proper  end  of  man.     The  nation,  under  the 

foint  of  view  we  here  consider  the  subject,  is  in  the  people, 
ts  greatness  must,  then,  be  in  the  greatness  of  the  people. 
The  people  are  a  collection  or  aggregation  of  individuals,  and 
their  greatness  taken  collectively  is  simply  theu*  greatness  taken 
individually.  Consequently,  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  the 
greatness  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  The  question  of 
national  greatness  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the  question  of 
individual  greatness.  The  greatness  of  the  individual  consists 
in  his  fulfilling  the  great  ends  of  his  existence,  the  ends  for 
which  Almighty  God  made  him  and  placed  him  here.  No  man 
is  truly  great  who  neglects  life's  great  ends,  nor  can  one  be  said 
in  truth  to  approach  greatness  any  farther  than  he  fulfils  them. 

In  order,  then,  to  determine  in  what  true  national  greatness 
consists,  we  must  determine  in  what  consists  true  individual 
greatness  ;  and  in  order  to  determine  in  what  true  individual 
greatness  consists,  we  must  determine  what  is  the  true  end  of 
man  ;  that  is,  what  is  the  end  to  which  Almighty  God  has  ap- 
pointed man,  and  which  he  is  while  here  to  labor  to  secure. 
What,  then,  is  the  end  of  man  ?     For  what  has  our  Maker 
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placed  us  here  ?  To  what  has  he  bidden  us  aspire  ?  Were 
we  placed  here  merely  to  be  bom  and  to  die,  —  to  live  for  a 
moment,  continue  our  species,  foil,  suffer,  drop  into  the  grave 
to  rot,  and  be  no  more  for  ever  ?  If  this  be  our  end,  true  great- 
ness will  consist  in  living  for  this  life  only,  and  in  being  great  in 
that  which  pertains  to  this  life.  The  greatest  man  will  be  be 
who  succeeds  best  in  amassing  the  goods  of  this  world,  in  se- 
curing its  honors  and  luxuries,  or  simply  in  multiplying  for  him- 
self the  means  of  sensual  enjoyment.  In  a  word,  the  greatest 
man  will  be  he  who  most  abounds  in  wealth  and  luxury. 

We  mean  not  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  wealth  and  luxu- 
ry, worldly  honors  and  sensual  gratiGcations,  are  the  chief 
goods  of  even  this  life  ;  but  simply  that  they  would  be,  if  this 
were  our  only  life,  if  our  destiny  were  a  destiny  to  be  accom- 
plished in  this  world.  It  is  because  this  world  is  not  our  home, 
because  we  are  merely  travellers  through  it,  and  our  destina- 
tion is  a  world  beyond  it,  that  the  life  of  justice  and  sanctity 
yields  Us  even  here  pur  truest  and  most  substantial  pleasure. 
But  confine  man  to  this  life,  let  it  be  true  that  he  has  no  desti- 
ny beyond  it,  and  nothing  could,  relatively  to  him,  be  called 
great  or  good,  not  included  under  the  heads  of  wealth  and  lux- 
ury. Nothing  could  be  counted  or  conceived  of  as  of  the  least 
value  to  him  that  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  minister  to  his 
sensual  enjoyment.  No  infidel  moralist  has  ever  been  able, 
without  going  out  of  his  own  system,  or  want  of  system,  to 
conceive  of  any  thing  higher,  nobler,  more  valuable,  than  sen- 
sual pleasure. 

But  this  life  is  not  our  only  life,  and  our  destiny  is  not  accom- 
plished here.  The  grave  is  not  our  final  doom  ;  this  world  is 
not  our  home  ;  we  were  not  created  for  this  World  alone  ;  and 
there  is  for  us  a  life  beyond  this  life.  But  even  this,  if  we  stop 
with  it,  does  not  answer  our  question.  We  may  conceive  of 
a  future  life  as  the  simple  continuation  of  our  present  natural 
life,  and  such  the  future  life  is  conceived  to  be  by  not  a  few 
among  us,  who  nevertheless  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  firm 
believers  in  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  through 
the  Gospel.  Every  being  may  be  said  to  have  a  natural  des- 
tiny or  end,  which  its  nature  is  fitted  and  intended  to  gain. 
The  Creator,  in  creating  a  being  with  a  given  nature,  has  given 
that  being  a  pledge  of  the  means  and  conditions  of  fulfilling  it, 
of  attaining  to  its  natural  end.  Man  has  evidently  been  creat- 
ed with  a  nature  that  does  not  and  cannot  find  its  complete  ful- 
filment in  this  life.     He  has  a  natural  capacity  for  more  than  is 
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actually  attainable  here.  In  this  capacity  he  has  the  promise 
or  pledge  of  his  Maker  that  he  shall  live  again.  The  promises 
of  God  cannot  fail.  Man  therefore  must  and  will  live  again. 
But  this  is  only  the  pledge,  so  to  speak,  of  a  natural  immortal- 
ity, and  reveals  to  us  only  a  natural  destiny.  It  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  natural  life  in  another  world.  The  end  we  are 
to  labor  for,  and  the  means  we  are  to  adopt  to  gain  it,  must  be 
precisely  what  they  would  be  in  case  our  life  were  to  terminate 
at  the  grave.  Our  future  life  being  still  a  natural  life,  what  is 
wisest  and  best  for  that  portion  we  are  now  living  would  be 
wisest  and  best  for  that  portion  we  are  hereafter  to  live. 
Hence,  what  is  wisest  and  best  for  time  would  be  wisest  and 
best  for  eternity. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  who,  though  professbg  be- 
lief in  a  future  life,  judge  all  things  as  if  this  life  were  our  only 
life.  They  look  to  the  future  life  only  as  the  continuation  of 
the  present,  and  expect  from  it  only  the  completion  of  their 
natural  destiny.  They  agree  in  all  their  moral  judgments,  in 
all  their  estimates  of  the  worth  of  things  or  of  actions,  with 
those  who  believe  in  no  future  life  at  all.  They  profess  to 
hope  for  a  future  life,  but  live  only  for  time  ;  because  their 
future  life  is  to  be  only  a  continuation  of  time.  Hence  they 
say,  as  we  ourselves  were  for  years  accustomed  to  say.  He 
who  lives  wisely  for  time  lives  wisely  for  eternity  ;  create  a 
heaven  here,  and  you  will  have  done  your  best  to  secure  your 
title  to  a  heaven  hereafter. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  morality  of  many  who  profess  to  be 
Christians  is  the  same  which  is  adopted  and  defended  by  infi- 
dels. This  is  so  obviously  the  case,  that  we  not  unfrequently 
find  men  who  call  themselves  Christians  commending  down- 
right unbelievers  in  Christianity  as  good  moral  men,  and  who 
see  no  reason  why  the  morality  of  the  infidel  should  not  be  the 
same  in  kind  as  the  morality  of  the  Christian.  Hence  it  is 
supposed  that  morality  may  be  taught  in  our  schools,  without 
teaching  any  peculiar  or  distinctive  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
Morality,  we  are  told,  is  independent  of  religion,  and  not  a  few 
regard  it  as  sufficient  without  religion.  So  common  has  this 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  become  amongst  us,  that  we 
heard  the  other  day  a  tolerably  intelligent  Catholic,  who  would 
by  no  means  admit  himself  to  be  deficient  in  the  understanding 
or  practice  of  his  Catholic  duties,  say,  that,  if  a  man  were 
only  a  good  moral  man,  he  did  not  care  what  was  his  distinct- 
ive religious  belief.     Many  who  go  farther,  and  contend  that 
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religion  is  necessary  to  morality,  contend  for  its  necessity  only 
as  a  sort  of  police  establishment.  It  is  necessary,  because  the 
natural  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  are  not  quite  sufficient  to 
secure  obedience,  and  religion  must  be  called  in  by  its  hopes 
and  fears  to  strengthen  them. 

Now  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  and  right,  if  it  be  true 
that  man  has  only  a  natural  destiny.  We  ought,  in  such  a 
case,  to  judge  all  things  which  concern  us  precisely  as  if  this 
were  our  only  life.  Religion  could  be  of  no  value  farther  than 
it  strengthened  the  police,  kept  people  from  picking  one 
another's  pockets  or  cutting  one  another's  throats.  But  man's 
destiny  is  not  natural,  but  supernatural.  Almighty  God  created 
him  with  a  specific  nature,  but  not  for  an  end  in  the  order  of 
that  nature,  or  to  be  attained  by  its  simple  fulfilment.  He 
created  him  to  his  own  image  and  likeness,  but  appointed  him 
to  a  supernatural  destiny,  —  to  an  end  above  what  is  attaina- 
ble by  the  fulfilment  of  his  nature,  —  to  an  end  not  promised  in 
bis  nature,  and  which  is  not  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  fulfil- 
ling it.  This  end  is  to  know  and  love  God;  but  in  a  sense 
far  higher  than  we  can  know  and  love  him  by  our  natural  pow- 
ers, and  as  he  is  now  beheld  through  a  glass  darkly,  or  seen 
dimly  through  the  medium  of  his  works,  as  we  see  the  cause 
in  the  effect.  It  is  to  see  him  face  to  face,  and  to  know  and 
love  him  with  a  knowledge  and  love  the  same  in  kind,  though 
not  in  degree,  with  which  God  knows  and  loves  himself ;  — 
this  is  the  end  for  which  man  was  intended,  and  which  it  is 
made  his  duty  and  his  high  privilege  to  seek.  But  this  end 
surpasses  the  utmost  capacity  of  our  nature,  and  requires  not 
only  a  supernatural  revelation  of  God,  but  the  supernatural  ele- 
vation of  our  nature  itself.  It  consists  in  our  being  made  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature  in  an  ineffable  sense,  and  in  a  sense 
above  that  in  which  we  partake  of  it  in  being  created  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  Hence,  St.  Peter  says,  "  By  whom 
[Jesus  Christ]  he  hath  given  us  very  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises, that  by  these  you  may  be  made  partakers  of  his  divine  na- 
ture."—  2  St.  Pet.  i.  4.  So  also  St.  John  :  —  ''We  are  now 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  hath  not  yet  appeared  what  we  shall 
be.  We  know,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him  ;  because  we  shall  see  him  as  he  t5."  —  1  St.  John,  iii.  2. 

This  fact  in  these  times  is  overlooked.  Men  have  wished 
to  rationalize  the  Gospel,  to  find  a  philosophic  basis  for  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  In  attempting  this,  they  have  labored  to 
bring  the  whole  of  divine  revelation  within  the  domain  of  rea- 
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soA,  and  have  been  led  to  exclude,  as  no  part  of  it,  whatever 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  bring  within  that  domain. 
Reason  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  order  of  nature,  and 
can  in  no  instance,  of  itself,  go  out  of  that  order.  Hence, 
revelation  has  come  very  widely  to  be  regarded  as  only  a  re- 
publication of  the  natural  law,  as  at  best  only  a  running  com- 
mentary on  it,  designed  simply  to  explain  the .  natural  order, 
and  not  to  reveal  any  thing  above  it.  Men  who  claim  to  be 
Christians,  and  even  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  everywhere 
abound,  who  have  no  faith  in  the  supernatural  order,  scarcely 
a  conception  of  it.  We  spent  nearly  two  hours  the  other 
day  trying  to  enable  a  Protestant  minister,  and  he  by  no 
means  a  weak  or  ignorant  one,  even  to  conceive  of  the  super- 
natural ;  but  in  vain.  So  perverted  had  his  mind  become  by 
the  false  theologies  of  modern  times,  that  he  could  attach  no 
meaning  to  the  assertion,  "  There  is  a  supernatural  order." 
He  could  use  the  word  supernatural^  but  it  had  no  meaning 
for  his  mind  not  within  the  order  of  nature.  Thousands  are  in 
the  same  sad  condition.  To  them  nature  is  all,  and  all  is  na- 
ture. Indeed,  the  word  nature  itself  has  no  definite  meanbg 
for  them.  If  a  man  by  a  word  raise  the  dead,  it  is  natural ;  if 
Moses  smite  the  rock  and  living  waters  gush  forth,  it  is  natu- 
ral, — all  by  a  natural  power,  a  natural  law.  Travelling  in  the 
same  direction,  they  lose  themselves  in  a  wilderness  of  absurdi- 
ties. Natural  laws  cease  to  be  laws  imposed  on  nature,  laws 
she  must  obey,  and  from  which  she  cannot  withdraw  herself, 
and  become  forces,  agents,  creators.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  they  lose  sight  of  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man,  and 
look  only  for  a  natural  destiny,  to  be  obtained  not  as  a  reward 
for  obedience  to  grace,  but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
cultivation  or  development  of  our  natural  powers.  Read  the 
writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Channbg,  or  of  the  school 
which  he  founded  or  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  you  sbaU 
never  find  a  single  recognition  of  the  supernatural  order,  prop- 
erly so  called,  —  any  allusion  to  a  supernatural  destiny.  The 
highest  end  you  will  find  presented  is  that  to  which  we  may 
attain  by  the  unfolding  of  our  higher  nature,  of  our  natural  sen- 
timents of  love  and  reverence.  The  school  goes  so  fkr  as  to 
contend  that  our  nature  is  susceptible  of  an  unbounded  good, 
and  that  our  natural  sentiments  of  love  and  reverence  are  ca- 
pable of  an  infinite  expansion.  Yet  these  are  rational  Chris- 
tians, and  they  boast  of  their  reason  !  They  talk  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  Catholic  theology,  and  see  no  absurdity  in  suppos- 
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ing  that  a  finite  nature  may  be  infinitely  expanded,  or  that  a 
nature  can  be  something  more  than  it  is  without  any  thing  super- 
natural. 

But  this  by  the  way.  The  true  end  for  which  man  is  to 
live  is  the  supernatural  end  to  which  we  are  appointed,  the 
beatitude  which  God  hath  promised  to  all  that  love  and  serve 
him  here.  His  true  end  is  not  the  fulfilment  of  nature,  but 
what  the  Sacred  Scriptures  term  "  eternal  life  "  ;  and  "  This 
is  life  eternal,  that  they  may  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." —  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  We 
cannot  know  God,  without  loving  him.  Hence  we  say,  the  end 
of  man  is  to  know  and  love  God.  •  But  to  know  him  intuitive- 
ly, as  he  knows  himself ;  for  we  are  to  see  him  as  he  is,  —  not 
as  he  appears  through  the  medium  of  his  works,  but  as  he  is  in 
himself.  We  cannot  thus  know  him  naturally,  for  thus  to 
know  him  exceeds  the  power  of  the  highest  possible  created 
intelligence.  We  must  be  like  Atm,  before  we  can  see  him  as 
he  is,  —  be  made,  in  a  supernatural  sense,  partakers  of  his  divine 
nature.  To  know  him  intuitively  as  he  is  in  himself  is,  how- 
ever, the  glorious  destiny  to  which  we  are  appointed,  and  to 
which  we  may  attain,  if  we  will.  A  more  glorious  destiny  we 
cannot  desire.  In  it  we  possess  God  himself,  who  is  the  sove- 
reign good.  Even  here  we  find  our  highest  good  in  knowing 
the  truth  aod  loving  goodness,  dim  as  is  bur  view  of  the  one, 
and  feeble  as  is  our  hold  of  the  other.  What  must  it  be,  then, 
when  we  come  to  behold,  by  the  light  of  glory,  our  God  face 
to  face,  with  no  cloud  intervening  to  obscure  his  infinite  beau- 
ty, no  distance  between  us  and  his  ineffable  love  ?  Well  may 
it  be  said,  ^^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  our  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  He  will  reward  them  with 
no  inferior,  no  created  good  ;  but  will  give  them  himself,  will 
himself  be  their  portion  for  ever. 

But  this  supernatural  destiny,  since  it  is  supernatural,  is  not 
naturally  attainable.  We  may  cultivate  all  our  natural  powers, 
we  may  fill  up  the  highest  and  broadest  capacities  of  our  na- 
ture, realize  the  highest  ideal,  and  yet  be  infinitely,  —  we  use 
the  word  in  its  strict  sense,  —  infinitely  below  it.  It  is  not 
attained  to  by  "  self-culture,"  by  the  development  and  exer- 
cise of  our  highest  natural  powers,  including  even  the  boasted 
sentiments  of  love  and  reverence.  It  is  nothing  that  is  due,  or 
ever  can  be  due,  to  our  nature.  It  is  a  gift,  and  can  be  obtain- 
ed only  as  bestowed.     But  it  will  be  bestowed  only  on  the 
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obedient,  and  is  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  obedience.  Our 
destiny  is  eternal  life,  and  the  condition  of  obtaining  it  is  obe- 
dience. Obedience  is  not,  as  some  of  the  sects  teach,  the 
end  for  which  we  were  made.  We  were  made  not  that  we 
might  obey  God,  but  that  we  might  possess  God ;  and  we 
obey  him  as  the  condition  of  possessing  him. 

Obedience  consists  in  fulfilling  this  law,  ^^  Thou  sbalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  —  St.  Luke,  x.  27.  This  law  requires 
us  to  love  God  supremely  and  exclusively.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  love  God  more  than  we  love  any  thing  else,  but  we 
must  love  only  him,  and  our  neighbour  and  ourselves  only  in 
him  and  for  the  sake  of  him  ;  otherwise  we  do  not  love  him 
with  the  whole  heart,  soul,  strength,  and  mind.  But  even  this 
is  not  all.  No  love  of  which  we  are  naturally  capable  is  the 
fulfilling  of  this  law,  is  that  charity  without  which  we  are  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  end  is  supernatural, 
and,  if  the  end  be  supernatural,  the  means  must  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  for  there  must  be  some  proportion  between  the  means  and 
the  end,  and  between  natural  means  and  a  supernatural  end 
there  is  no  proportion.  Man  by  his  natural  strength,  even  if 
he  had  never  sinned,  could  not  keep  the  law  of  charity  in  that 
sense  in  which  obedience  has  the  promise  of  eternal  life.  The 
obedience  itself  must  be  supernatural,  and  therefore  is  not  pos- 
sible, unless  our  nature  be  elevated,  supematuralized^  by  divine 
grace,  by  which  our  acts  have  a  supernatural  character,  and  a 
supernatural  merit. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  Almighty  God  has  appointed  us  to 
a  supernatural  end,  that  he  has  made  that  end  attainable  only  by 
perfect  obedience,  and  the  obedience  possible  only  by  means  of 
supernatural  grace.  The  end  for  which  we  are  intended  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  both  in  the  supernatural  order,  in 
what  is  called  the  order  of  grace,  not  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture. We  must  hve  not  in  and  for  the  order  of  nature,  but  in 
and  for  the  order  of  grace.  Then  our  chief  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  means,  influences,  ministries,  disciplines  by 
which  we  are  lifted  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  placed  in 
the  order  of  grace,  on  the  plane  of  our  destiny.  These  are 
dispensed,  exercised,  enjoined  by  our  blessed  Saviour  through 
his  Holy  Church,  which  he  has  established  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  represents  to  us  and  for  us  the  supernatural  order.  God 
through  tne  Church  does  not  merely  reveal  to  us  the  end  for 
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which  he  intended  us,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  but 
also  dispenses  the  helps  we  need  in  our  weakness  to  lift  us  out 
of  the  order  of  nature  and  to  sustain  us  in  the  order  of  grace  ; 
and  it  is  only  through  her  ministries  and  disciplines  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  gracious  providence,  he  does  or  will 
-  grant  them,  or,  if  he  in  some  sense  grant  them,  that  they  prove 
efiectual.  Then  the  indispensable  conditions  of  obedience  by 
which  we  obtain  the  end  for  which  we  were  intended  cannot 
be  possessed  but  by  submission  to  the  Church,  and  observing 
whatever  she  proposes  or  commands.  When  we  do  this,  and 
freely  cooperate  with  the  grace  given  to  all  men,  we  are  just, 
and  are  placed  in  that  state  in  which  obedience  merits  eternal 
life. 

We  can  now  answer  the  question  we  have  asked,  namely, 
In  what  consists  true  greatness  ?  We  began  by  assuming  that 
true  greatness  consists  in  living  for  the  end  for  which  our  Mak- 
er intended  us.  This  end  we  now  see  is  supernatural,  and 
obtainable  only  by  supernatural  means.  True  greatness  must 
consist  in  living  for  this  supernatural  end,  and  in  yielding  the 
supernatural  obedience  by  which  alone  it  is  to  be  obtained.  It 
evidently,  then,  consists  in  nothing  natural,  but  in  being  lifted 
out  of  nature  and  placed  in  the  order  of  grace,  aj^we  have 
said,  on  the  plane  of  our  destiny.  The  least  in  the  order  of 
grace  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  greatest  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture. True  greatness  is,*  simply,  in  that  supernatural  justice 
and  sanctity  in  which  man  was  originally  constituted,  which  he 
lost  by  sin,  which  is  restored  by  grace,  and  by  which  we  are 
made  heirs  of  the  promises,  and  translated  into  the  number  of 
those  to  whom  our  blessed  Lord  himself  will  give  a  crown  of 
life. 

This  answer  is  not  ours,  but  the  answer  which  Almighty 
God  himself  gives  us  in  his  revelation.  Tried  by  the  rule  im- 
plied in  this  answer,  not  a  few  of  the  world's  judgments  must 
be  reversed.  At  one  stroke  we  must  cut  from  the  roll  of  great 
men  the  immense  majority  of  those  the  world  delights  to  honor, 
and  holds  up  to  the  reverence  and  emulation  of  our  youth. 
Renowned  princes,  statesmen,  heroes,  poets,  philosophers, 
scholars,  authors,  must  lose  their  rank,  and  sink  below  that  ojf 
ordinary  men.  Your  Goethes,  Byrons,  Shelley s,  Scotts,  Bul- 
wers,  Victor  Hugos,  Balzacs,  Eugene  Sues,  George  Sands, 
Kants,  Hegels,  Cousins,  shrink  into  insignificance  before  the 
simplest  Christian  who  has  given  his  heart  to  God.     What  are 
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your  Alexanders,  Hannibals,  Ca&sars,  Napoleons,  before  a  St 
Gregory,  a  St.  Bernard,  a  St.  Francis,  a  St.  Ignatius,  a  St. 
Xavier,  a  St.  Charles  ?  your  Dukes  of  Wellington  before 
your  St.  Patricks,  St.  Ninians,  St.  Columbas,  or  countless 
hosts  of  those  whose  names  are  unheard  on  earth,  and  known 
only  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  ?  The  saints  are  the  only  true 
nobility.  No  man  is  great  but  as  he  is  good,  but  as  he  lives  in 
the  order  of  grace,  and  loves  God  above  all  things  and  with 
his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself  in  and 
for  the  sake  of  God. 

We  have  now  a  standard  of  greatness  by  which  tve  can  de- 
termine who  is  and  who  is  not  great,  and  by  which  we  may  de- 
termine the  real  value  of  things  and  conditions.  Am  I  poor  ? 
What  if  I  am  ?  Does  my  poverty  interfere  with  my  obedi- 
ence ?  does  it  or  can  it  debar  me  from  obtaining  that  justice 
and  sanctity  in  which  alone  is  true  worth,  true  greatness,  all 
that  it  does  not  belittle  me  to  crave  ?  Am  I  unknown,  held 
in  no  repute,  despised  ?  What  of  all  this,  if  I  am  known  and 
honored  of  God  ?  What  is  it  to  me  that  I  am  despised  by 
men,  if  I  am  owned  by  the  King  immortal  and  invisible,  who 
with  his  own  hand  will  bestow  upon  me  a  criiwn  of  life  incor- 
ruptible and  eternal  in  heaven  ?  Talk  of  human  respectability, 
of  one's  standing  in  society,  of  the  honors  one  receives  from  the 
state  or  the  mob  !  What  is  all  this  to  him  who  is  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  all  ages  and  climes,  who 
listen  to  his  prayers,  and  bear  them  as  sweet  incense  up  before 
the  throne  of  the  living  God  ?  Am  I  rich,  am  I  honored, 
have  I  praise  of  men,  do  the  crowd  run  after  me,  the  wise  and 
venerable  listen  when  I  speak  ?  What  of  all  this,  if  I  am  poor 
in  the  grace  of  God,  have  no  honor  in  heaven,  no  assurance  of 
the  reward  set  before  me,  —  if,  when  I  die,  I  go  to  hell,  while 
the  poor  beggar  that  lay  at  my  gate  is  borne  by  the  convoy  of 
angels  to  Abraham's  bosom  ? 

As  of  the  individual,  so  of  the  nation.  In  like  manner  as 
justice  and  sanctity  constitute  the  greatness  of  the  individual,  so 
do  they  constitute  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  ^^  Justice  ex- 
alteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  The 
great  nation  is  the  holy  nation,  rich  in  true  obedience,  and  car- 
ried away  by  a  divine  passion  for  God  and  all  holy  things.  Sup- 
pose your  nation  does  increase  in  wealth,  in  luxury,  in  refine- 
ment ;  suppose  it  does  fell  the  primeval  forest  and  enlarge  its 
borders,  multiply  its  manufactures,  extend  its  commerce,  and 
make  all  climes  pour  their  riches  into  its  lap ;  what  then  ?  Dots 
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it  follow  that  such  a  nation  is  great,  is  glorious,  and  has  reason 
to  applaud  herself  for  her  achievements  and  to  exult  over  the 
poor  and  simple  ?  ^'  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord."  Where  is  it  written,  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God 
is  Mammon,  and  whose  worship  is  Thrift  ?  Where  are  the 
nations  who  forgot  the  Lord,  who  put  their  trust  in  their  ships, 
their  traffic,  their  wealth,  and  luxuries  ?  Where  is  that  ancient 
Tyre,  "  whose  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traders  the 
nobles  of  the  earth  "  ?  Where  are  all  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  once  renowned  for  their  extended  commerce,  the  rich- 
ness of  their  stuffs,  and  the  variety  of  their  manufactures  ? 
They  have  passed  away  like  the  morning  vapor,  and  a  few 
solitary  ruins  alone  remain  to  point  the  traveller  to  the  seats  of 
their  world-renowned  idolatry. 

Taking  the  principles  we  have  established,  we  can  easily 
answer  the  question,  whether  we  are  or  are  not  a  great  people, 
—  whether  the  path  we  are  pursuing  leads  to  true  national  great- 
ness, or  whether  it  leads  from  it.  Are  we  as  a  people  intent 
on  gaining  the  end  for  which  our  Maker  designed  us  ?  Are 
we  remarkable  for  our  humble  observance  of  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  ?  Are  we  diligent  to  yield  that  obedience  to 
which  is  promised  eternal  life  ?  Far,  very  far,  from  it.  We 
are  a  proud,  loud-boasting,  afid  vain-boastiiig  people.  Our 
god  is  mammon,  and  our  righteousness  is  thrift.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
To  what  do  we  point  as  proofs  of  our  greatness  ?  Is  it  not  to 
our  industrial  achievements,  our  railroads,  canals,  steamboats, 
commerce,  manufactures,  —  material  wealth  and  splendor  ? 
But  where  are  our  moral  achievements,  the  monuments  of  our 
enlightened  zeal  for  God,  and  humble  devotion  to  his  will  ? 
Religion  we  have  in  name,  in  form,  in  many  forms  and  many 
strange  forms  ;  but  where  is  the  deep,  all-pervading,  all-active 
conviction  that  this  world  is  not  our  home,  that  it  is  but  an  inn 
in  which  we  may  lodge  for  a  night,  but  in  which  we  may  not, 
must  not,  dwell  ?  Alas  !  the  dominant  passion  of  our  country 
is  worldly  wealth  and  worldly  distinction.  We  see  it  in  the 
general  pursuits  of  the  people  ;  we  hear  it  in  the  almost  uni- 
versal tone  of  conversation  ;  and  we  see  it  distinctly  in  the 
general  scramble  for  wealth,  in  our  demoralizing  political  con- 
tentions, and  the  all-devouring  greediness  for  place  and  plunder. 

If  we  look  at  the  great  political  questions  which  agitate  the 
public  mind,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  are  all  questions  con- 
cerning wealth,  the  means  of  facilitating  its  acquisition,  of  mak- 
ing it  pass,  or  preventing  it  from  passing,  from  the  few  to  the 
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many,  or  from  the  many  to  the  few.     Such  are  your  bank 

3uestions,  your  tariff  questions,  your  land-distribution  questions, 
f  you  go  beyond  these,  they  are  questions  of  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  office.  Not  a  pert  upstart  among  us  who  has 
made  his  maiden  caucus  speech,  but  regards  himself  as  qualified 
for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  from  that  of  village  con- 
stable up  to  that  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  feels 
that  he  suffers  great  wrong,  and  adds  another  striking  example 
of  neglected  merit,  if  not  rewarded  for  his  disinterested  and  pa- 
triotic exertions  by  some  snug  place  with  a  fat  salary.  Scarce- 
ly a  man  seems  contented  to  remain  in  private  life,  to  live  in 
obscurity,  unheeded  by  his  countrymen,  in  all  humility  and 
fidelity  laboring  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  God,  and  to  win 
the  prize  of  eternal  glory.  We  love  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  praise  of  God  ;  the  low  and  transitory  goods  of  time 
more  than  the  high  and  permanent  goods  of  eternity.  If  we 
are  poor,  we  are  discontented,  we  regard  ourselves  as  most 
miserable,  and  rail  against  Providence,  who  permits  inequalities 
to  obtain  among  brethren.  No  one  is  contented  with  his  lot  in 
life.  We  are  all  ill-at-ease.  We  would  all  be  what  we  are 
not,  and  have  what  we  have  not.  And  yet,  with  admirable 
simplicity,  we  ask.  Are  we  not  a  great  people  ? 

Nearly  all  the  action  of  the  A  merican  peoplef,  collectively  or 
individually,  has  reference  solely  to  the  affairs  of  time.  Gov- 
ernment sinks  with  us  into  a  joint-stock  concern  for  the  prac- 
tice of  thrift.  It  has  no  divine  authority,  no  high  and  solemn 
moral  mission.  In  education  even,  the  same  low  and  earthly 
view  obtains.  We  educate  for  time.  We  seek  to  fit  our  chil- 
dren for  getting  on,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  world,  —  to  make 
them  sharp,  bold,  enterprising,  and  successful  business  men. 
We  teach  them,  indeed,  that  knowledge  is  power,  —  but  power 
to  outstrip  their  fellows  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  goods.  We 
teach  them,  indeed,  that  sloth  is  a  mortal  sin,  —  but  sloth  in 
the  affairs  of  time  and  sense,  not  sloth  in  regard  to  our  spiritual 
duties.  We  teach  them  to  respect  public  opinion,  to  strive  to 
be  respectable,  to  be  honored  among  men  ;  rarely,  and  almost 
always  ineffectually,  to  respect  the  law  of  God,  to  seek  honor 
of  God,  and  to  despise  that  of  men.  Hence,  they  grow  up 
timid  time-servers,  trimmers,  moral  cowards,  afraid  to  sav 
their  souls  are  their  own,  to  avow  their  honest  convictions,  if 
their  convictions  chance  to  be  unpopular,  or  to  follow  God  in 
the  faith  and  worship  he  has  ordained,  if  not  held  in  repute,  or 
if  embraced  only  by  the  poor,  the  simple,  of  whom  the  world 
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makes  do  account.  To  make  a  sacrifice  for  Christ,  to  give 
up  all,  houses,  lands,  wife  and  children,  for  God,  that  we  may 
have  treasure  in  heaven,  strikes  us  as  something  wholly  uncall- 
ed for,  as  folly,  as  madness,  worthy  only  of  the  dark  ages  of 
monkish  ignorance  and  barbarity.  To  a  worldly  end  conspire 
all  our  education,  science,  literature,  and  art.  Whatever  can- 
not be  pressed  into  the  service  of  man  as  a  creature  of  time  and 
sense  is  by  the  immense  majority  of  us  condemned  as  useless 
and  mischievous. 

That  we  measure  all  things  by  the  standard  of  this  life  and 
this  world  is  evinced  by  the  judgments  we  pass  on  other  na- 
tions. In  judging  others,  we  always  judge  ouselves.  Tell  us 
what  nation  you  place  highest  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  you 
tell  us  what  are  your  own  views  of  what  constitutes  true  na- 
tional greatness.  We,  as  a  people,  very  generally  count  high- 
est in  the  scale  of  contemporary  nations  those  in  which  the 
national  energy  displays  itself  most  exclusively  in  an  indus- 
trial direction,  and  which  are  most  successful  in  multiplying 
wealth  and  luxury.  Since  the  great  events  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  out  of  courtesy  we  must  call  the  Reformation, 
altiiough  it  was  any  thing  but  a  reformation,  there  has  sprung 
up  a  new  social  order,  not  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not 
yet  universally  adopted  in  Catholic  countries.  The  whole 
tendency  of  this  order  is  in  an  industrial  direction.  It  places 
this  world  before  the  other,  time  before  eternity,  the  body  be- 
fore the  soul,  the  praise  of  men  before  the  praise  of  God.  It 
esteems  the  riches  of  this  world  more  than  the  riches  of  divine 
grace,  and  bids  us  strive  to  live,  not  in  the  order  of  grace,  but 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Under  this  order  the  great  aim  is  to 
be  rich,  independent,  well  off  in  time  ;  to  be  distinguished, 
held  in  high  repute  one  by  another.  We  reverse  the  maxim 
of  the  Gospel,  and  say,  Be  not  anxious  for  the  soul,  take  no 
heed  to  the  worship  of  God,  nor  to  obedience  to  his  laws  ;  but 
seek  first  to  get  on  well  in  this  world,  look  to  the  main  chance, 
get  rich,  — honestly,  of  course,  if  you  can,  but  get  rich,  —  be 
distinguished,  and  then  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  will 
be  added  unto  you  ;  or  if  not,  —  it  will  be  no  great  matter. 

Under  this  order,  astonishing  industrial  triumphs  have  been 
achieved.  Man  has  made  the  sea  and  the  land  his  tributaries, 
the  winds  his  messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  his  ministers. 
Banking-houses,  exchanges,  cotton-mills,  docks,  and  wharves 
supplant  the  old  cathedral,  the  abbey,  and  the  way-side  chapel. 
It  is  only  such  nations  as  stand  highest  in  this  order  that  we 
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call  great.  If,  by  an  excess  of  modesty,  we  place  any  nation 
above  our  own,  it  is  Great  Britain.  In  our  estimation,  no 
nation  has  surpassed  her  in  the  wisdom  of  her  policy,  none 
equals  her  in  true  national  greatness  and  prosperity.  In  world- 
ly power,  in  worldly  wealth,  in  vast  industrial  enterprises,  ia 
wonderful  productive  facilities  and  energies,  she  unquestionably 
stands  at  this  moment  unrivalled  ;  but  tried  by  the  standard  of 
greatness  we  have  adopted,  there  are  few,  if  any,  nations  on 
the  globe  that  can  rank  far  below  her.  What,  in  fact,  are  her 
national  characteristics  ?  We  grant  her  people  have  been 
brave,  are  bold,  enterprising,  industrious,  ingenious  ;  but  as  a 
nation  she  is  proud,  arrogant,  worldly,  hypocritical.  Her 
church  establishment  is  a  mockery,  and  her  coffers  are  filled 
with  the  plunder  of  almost  every  people.  The  sun  never  sets 
upon  her  empire,  and  visits  no  people  that  does  not  curse  her 
dominion.  She  is  gorged  with  spoils,  and  drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  defenceless. 

Nay,  with  all  her  wealth,  with  all  her  productive  power, 
with  all  her  devotion  to  the  interests  of  time  and  sense,  the 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  her  population,  even  in  reference 
to  this  life  alone,  is  far  below  what  it  was  before  she  started  on 
her  new  career,  and  compares  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  mass 
of  the  populations  in  most  Catholic  countries  even  now.  The 
lower  orders  in  Spain  and  Italy,  over  whose  sad  condition  we 
shed  so  much  —  ink,  are,  even  as  to  their  physical  comforts, 
altogether  superior  to  the  lower  classes  in  Great  Britain.  An 
Italian  or  Spanish  peasant  has  a  personal  freedom,  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind,  a  dignity  of  soul  and  of  manners,  that  you  shall  in 
vain  look  for  in  an  English  operative.  He  feels  that  he  is  a 
man,  that  there  is  something  of  nobility  attaching  to  every  soul, 
since  our  blessed  Lord  assumed  human  nature  and  died  to  re- 
deem it.  He  has  at  least  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  and  free 
access  to  the  blessed  light  and  air  of  heaven,  and  is  not  im- 

Erisoned  in  a  Union  Workhouse.  And  say  what  you  will  of 
^opish  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  worship  of  Our  Lady 
and  the  Saints  is  at  least  not  more  degrading  than  the  worship 
of  the  gin-shop.  We  have  seen  it  recently  stated,  on  what 
purports  10  be  good  authority,  that  in  England  every  sixth  per- 
son is  a  pauper,  and  large  masses  of  the  people,  it  has  been 
proved  by  parliamentary  commissions,  grow  up  without  any 
religious  instruction,  and  live  in  a  manner  as  gross  and  brutish 
as  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  —  many  having  never 
heard  even  the  name  of  their  Maker,  except  when  blasphemed. 
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There  are  immense  estates,  immense  wealth,  boundless  luxury 
for  the  few,  and  the  most  squalid  poverty  and  frightful  distress 
for  the  many.  The  soil  of  England,  which  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  back  had  at  least  some  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
proprietors,  has  now  less  than  thirty  thousand.  The  increase  of 
pauperism  has  kept  pace  with  this  concentration  of  the  soil  in 
the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  proprietors.  Such  is  the  ten- 
dency of  your  boasted  industrial  order  in  Great  Britain.  But 
in  Italy,  poor  degraded  Italy,  which  our  Christian  •iUiances 
are  about  to  visit  with  their  benign  countenances,  the  highest 
statements  we  have  seen  make  the  number  of  paupers,  not 
one  out  of  every  six  as  in  England,  but  only  one  out  of  every 
twenty-five  ;  and  the  provisions  for  education  are  so  ample, 
especially  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  that  the  poorest  father 
may  give  his  son,  free  of  expense,  the  best  university  educa- 
tion in  the  world.  Yet  we  weep  over  Italy,  and  glorify  Great 
Britain. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  — 
principles  which  rest  not  on  our  authority,  but  on  the  authority 
of  God,  —  a  nation  is  not  to  be  accounted  great  in  proportion 
to  its  worldly  wealth  and  splendor  ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
history  or  experience,  a  nation,  in  directing  its  chief  attention 
to  these,  to  the  growth  of  material  wealth  and  power,  not  only 
cannot  attain  to  true  greatness,  but  must  inevitably  fail  to  se- 
cure even  the  temporal  well-being,  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
of  the  great  mass  of  its  population.  We  are  beginning  our- 
selves to  experience,  and  we  shall  experience  more  and  more, 
the  truth  of  these  assertions.  Here  the  people  make  the  laws. 
But,  in  making  the  laws,  they  of  necessity  follow  their  dominant 
passion.  The  laws  in  a  democracy  are  always  true  exponents 
of  the  character,  the  tastes,  habits,  and  passions  of  the  people. 
The  dominant  passion  of  our  people  at  the  present  moment  is 
the  acquisition  of  material  wealth,  either  for  its  own  sake,  or 
for  sake  of  the  ease,  independence,  and  distinction  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  secure.  Take  any  ten  thousand  men  at 
random,  and  ask  them  what  they  most  desire  of  government, 
and  they  will  answer  you,  if  they  answer  you  honestly, —  Such 
laws  as  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  facilitat- 
ing of  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  ques- 
tion which  has  any  bearing  on  our  elections.  Let  these  men 
vote,  and  they  will  vote  for  such  laws  as  they  believe  will  most 
effectually  secure  this  end.  But  suppose  such  laws  to  be 
eoACttd)  bow  many  out  of  the  ten  thousand  will  be  in  a  condi- 
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tion  to  take  advantage  of  them  ?*  Certainly,  not  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred.  There  will  be,  then,  nine  thousand  and  nine 
hundred  men  joining  with  one  hundred  to  enact  laws  which  in 
their  operation  are  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  one  hundred. 
The  whole  action,  the  inevitable  action,  of  every  popular  gov- 
ernment, where  wealth  is  the  dominant  passion  of.  the  people^  13 
to  foster  the  continued  growth  of  inequality  of  property.  The 
tendency  of  all  laws  passed,  if  passed  by  the  many,  will  be  to 
concentrate  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  because 
each  one  who  aids  in  passing  them  hopes  that  his  will  be  the 
hands  in  which  it  is  to  be  concentrated  ;  —  at  least,  such  will 
be  the  tendency,  till  matters  become  so  bad  that  the  many  in 
their  madness  and  desperation  are  driven  to  attempt  the  insane 
remedy  of  agrarian  laws.  When,  under  our  new  system  of 
industry,  which  allows  little  personal  intercourse  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  proprietor  and  operative,  which  connects  the 
operative  simply  with  the  mill  and  the  overseer,  the  concentra- 
tion of  property  in  a  few  hands  becomes  general,  it  involves 
the  most  fatal  results .  We  see  in  England  only  half  the  evil 
it  would  produce  with  us  ;  because  there,  save  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  some  elements  of  the  old  feudal  system  still 
remain  to  mitigate  it.  But  here  the  evil  would  have  no  miti- 
gation. We  should  have  an  aristocracy  indeed,  but  one  with- 
out a  single  quality  that  makes  an  aristocracy  even  endurable. 
An  aristocracy  not  based  on  high  birth  or  on  sanctity  is  always 
intolerable.  But  the  new  order  is  at  war  with  high  birth,  gen- 
erous breeding,  and  is  plebeian  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.  It  is 
supported,  commended,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  popular 
tendencies,  and  its  hostility  to  whatever  remains  of  the  old 
feudal  order.  Its  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  is  to  substi- 
tute the  cotton-mill  for  the  old  baronial  castle,  and  your 
'*  Plugsons  of  St.  Dorothy  of  Undershot,"  as  Carlyle  calls 
them,  for  the  well-bom,  the  well-bred,  and  the  really  noble, — 
men  who  have  risen  from  the  gutter  without  a  single  virtue  or 
a  single  generous  quality,  solely  by  their  success  in  tasking 
the  industry  of  others,  and  in  getting  by  means  of  their  busi- 
ness operations  a  controlling  influence  in  the  industrial  world. 
These  "  Phjgsons  "  become  our  chiefs,  our  nobles,  whose 
names  head  subscription  papers,  and  who  are  seen  figuring 
as  presidents  of  banks,  and  other  moneyed  corporations,  of 
lyceum  and  railroad  meetings  and  conventions.  The  great 
mass  sink  to  mere  machines,  doomed  to  tend  on  other  ma- 
chines.    It  is  to  this  miserable  result  that  leads  the  path  "we 
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have  hitherto  pursued,  and  are  now  pursuing.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  goal  ;  we  have  not  seen  the  worst ;  but  are 
driving  on  towards  the  worst  with  more  than  Jehu  speed. 
We  have  in  full  operation  all  the  causes  which  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  state  of  degradation  implied  ;  and  which  will  produce 
it,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  much  sooner,  perhaps,  than  even 
the  greatest  croakers  among  us  apprehend.^ 

*  We  say  oot  that  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  popular  goveroment, 
as  such  ;  for  it  is  not,  save  when  and  where  the  dominant  passion  of  the 
people  is  for  the  goods  of  this  life.  Where  the  people  are  truly  religious, 
where  they  live  not  for  time  hut  for  eternity,  and  are  bent  on  laying  up 
treasures  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven,  no  such  result  from  popular  govern- 
ment would  or  could  follow.  But  the  popular  tendency  of  modern  gov- 
ernments has  been  in  nearly  all  cases  the  ofl&pring,  not  of  religion,  but  of 
the  want  of  it.  The  new  order  is  the  result  of  the  decay  of  religious 
faith,  of  rebellion  against  the  spiritual  government  Almighty  God  has  in- 
stituted, and  of  a  growing  devotion  to  the  goods  of  time  and  sense.  The 
aim  of  all  our  modem  popular  movements  has  been  to  depress  the  spiritual 
order  and  to  elevate  the  material.  Men  lose  si^ht  of  the  end  for  which  they 
were  intended,  cease  to  have  reference  in  their  aspirations  and  conduct  to 
the  things  which  are  invisible  and  eternal,  and  come  to  place  their  affec- 
tions wholly  on  this  world  and  the  things  which  pertain  to  it.  In  no 
instance  have  they  broken  away  from  the  old  social  order  for  the  sake  of 
heaven 4  but  in  all  instances  for  the  sake  of  earth.  They  have  demanded 
a  new  and  better  social  order,  not  as  mote  favorable  to  obtaining  the  end 
for  which  Almighty  God  intended  them,  but  as  likely  to  yield  more 
earthly  delight  and  satisfaction.  Hence,  popular  government,  or  the  ten- 
dency to  popular  government,  wherever  we  see  it,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
worldly-mindedness  of  the  people,  of  their  decaying  faith  and  growing 
infidelity.  Consequently,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whierever  we  find  a  popular 
government,  we  may  regard  the  fatal  results  we  have  pointed  out  as  in- 
evitable, unless  arrested  by  the  operation  of  some  cause  foreign  to  that 
operating  in  the  people  and  government. 

Yet,  if  the  people,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  were  truly  Christian, 
if  the  dominant  spirit  or  passion  of  the  nation  were  for  heaven  as  our  true 
destiny,  and  to  gain  heaven  in  the  way  and  by  the  means  Almighty  God 
himself  has  ordained,  we  see  no  reason  why  popular  government  would 
not  work  well,  and  deserve  all  the  eulogiums  it  has  ever  received.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  not  among  those  who  would  distrust  it.  It  is  only  the 
godless  republic  we  fear ;  it  is  only  where  the  people  are  wedded  to 
this  world,  where  they  do  not  own  the  Lord,  do  not  believCj  do  not  feel 
in  their  souls,  that  this  world  is  not  their  home,  that  we  are  here  only  to 
prepare  for  another  and  a  better  world,  that  we  are  to  walk  here  by  faith, 
not  by  sight,  and  live  by  promise  and  not  by  fruition,  that  we  doubt  the 
democratic  tendency.  Democracy  with  the  Church  would  be  a  good  form 
of  government,  if  not  indeed  the  best  of  all  possible  forms  ;  without  the 
Church,  it  is  the  worst,  as  our  own  experience  as  a  people,  if  we  con- 
tinue as  we  have  been  going  on,  will  soon  demonstrate  to  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see  or  hearts  to  understand. 

If,  then,  we  speak  of  the  fatal  results  of  popular  government,  it  must  be 
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But  this  is  not  all.  In  all  the  great  industrial  nations,  so 
called,  or  where  the  new  order  prevails,  and  especially  with  us, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  ill-at-ease.  They  belong  in 
more  senses  than  one  to  the  ^^  movement  party."  Rarely  do 
you  find  one  contented  with  his  lot,  or  satisfied  to  remam  in 
the  social  position  in  which  he  was  born.  The  absurd  notions 
of  equality  which  have  been  propagated  turn  all  heads,  and 
make  every  one  feel  that  he  ought  to  occupy  the  first  rank. 
No  one  is  willing  to  occupy  a  subordinate  station.  We  are 
all  equal,  and,  therefore,  all  would  be  first.  The  poor  man 
cannot  content  himself  in  his  poverty  to  serve  God  where  be  is, 
and  count  himself  as  living  well,  if  living  for  God.  No ;  he 
must  be  another  ;  he  must  be  rich  ;  be  must  stand  as  high 
socially  as  his  neighbour.  So  he  puts  ofiT  bis  spiritual  duties, 
neglects  the  goods  he  might  obtain,  and  risks  every  thing  in  try- 
ing to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  in  striving  to  win  what  when  won 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  No  one  seems  to  remember, 
none  seem  to  believe,  that  ^^  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ;  that  '^  Better  is  the  poor 
man  that  walketh  in  simplicity,  than  a  rich  man  that  is  perverse 
in  his  lips  and  unwise  "  ;  or  that  ^^  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  with 
joy,  than  a  house  full  of  victims  with  strife."  We  look  with 
pity  and  contempt  on  those  who  show  no  ambition  to  rise  in 
the  world.  We  regard  it  as  a  "lower  deep  "  in  the  degrada- 
dation  of  the  Austrian  or  Italian  peasant,  that  he  is  contented 
to  live  and  die  a  peasant.  We  regard  him  who  neglects  an 
opportunity  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  acquire  wealth  or  distinction, 
as  wanting  in  the  proper  spirit  of  a  man.  Hence,  everywhere 
strife  and  contention  ;  everywhere  rivalry,  competition,  envy, 
jealousy,  heart-burnings,    efforts    to   rise,    pull    down,    keep 

understood  of  popular  governmeut  not  in  itself  considered,  but  where  the 
people  are  not  Christian,  where  they  ha\e  not  the  Christian  faith  liTing 
and  active,  or,  as  we  have  said,  where  the  dominant  passion  of  the  people, 
as  with  us,  is  for  worldly  wealth  and  distinctions.  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  form  of  the  government,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Were  the 
people  what  they  should  be,  the  government  would  be  all  we  could  wiah. 
But  no  popular  government  can  be  wiser  and  better  than  the  people, 
rarely  so  wise  and  good  as  the  general  average.  It  is  not  the  govern- 
ment that  needs  changing  or  reforming,  but  the  people  from  whom  it  em- 
anates. If  our  politicians  would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  seek  to  secare 
better  governmental  results  by  increasing  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people,  instead  of  studying  merely  to  ascertain  and  conform  to  the 
popular  will  as  it  is,  they  would  render  us  some  service,  and  would  not 
deserve  the  very  general  reprobation  which  they  now  receive  from  the 
wise  and  good. 
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down,  —  at  all  events,  to  be  ourselves  at  the  top.  And  what 
avails  all  this  uneasiness  and  discontent  ?  What  avails  all  this 
struggle,  uproar,  and  confusion  ?  Does  it  make  us  happier 
here  ?  Does  it  help  us  obtain  the  end  for  which  our  Maker 
intended  us  ?  No,  no.  What,  then,  does  it  all  prove,  but 
that  we  make  a  false  estimate  of  life,  —  that  we  place  great- 
ness, whether  national  or  individual,  in  that  in  which  it  is  not, 
and  in  which  it  cannot  be  ? 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  repub- 
lic ?  If  we  continue  on  as  we  are,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  what 
it  will  be.  We  shall  be  what  were  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and 
Carthage,  and  what  they  are  now.  It  is  written,  that  ^^  the 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget 
God."  —  Psalm  ix.  18.  And,  say  what  we  will,  we  as  a  peo- 
ple do  forget  God.  We  have,  it  is  true,  our  meetinghouses, 
and  places  where  we  assemble  on  Sundays  ;  and  we  call  our- 
selves by  the  name  of  Christ,  to  take  away  our  reproach.  But 
the  exchange  is  our  temple,  and  mammon  is  our  god.  We  are 
an  idolatrous  people,  and  pay  our  devotion  to  the  meanest  of 
all  the  spirits  that  ^'  kept  not  their  first  estate."  For  an  idola- 
trous people  there  is  no  good,  no  hope  ;  because  every  peo- 
ple that  forsaketh  the  living  God  shall  sooner  or  later  be  blot- 
ted out.  The  Lord  God  hath  said  it,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
reverse  his  decrees.  We  must  put  away  our  idolatry,  return 
from  our  groves  and  ^^  high  places  "  to  the  Temple  we  have 
deserted  ;  for  there  is  no  good  for  nations,  any  more  than  for 
individuals,  but  in  loving  God  and  keeping  his  commandments. 

This  conclusion,  doubtless,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  novelty. 
It  is,  we  own,  but  the  old  story  which  is  constanily  repeated 
by  those  the  world  heeds  not.  But  truth  is  old,  not  new, 
and  our  good  rarely  comes  from  novelties.  We  have  followed 
after  new  things  long  enough.  We  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions ;  we  have  followed  the  suggestions  of  a  lying  spirit, 
and  been  deceived  wellnigh  to  our  ruin.  It  is  now  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  return  to  the  old  things  we  have 
left  behind,  from  which  we  have  wandered  so  long  and  so  far, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Nay,  if  we  want  novelty,  we 
may  find  it  in  the  old  paths  so  long  deserted  ;  for  to  the  greater 
part  of  us  the  old  is  newer  than  the  new. 

We  mean  not,  in  what  we  have  said,  to  condemn  industry, 
nor  even  wealth,  in  their  place,  and  when  pursued  with  refer- 
ence solely  to  God.  We  believe  voluntary  poverty  for  the 
sake  of  God  is  highly  meritorious  ;  but  a  man  may  also  be 
rich  without  sin,  although  riches  are  a  temptation  and  a  snare, 
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and  he  who  has  them  not  is  more  blessed  than  he  who  has  them. 
What  we  have  meant  to  condemn  is  the  worldly  spirit,  is  the 
tendency  to  make  wealth  and  luxury,  or  the  goods  of  this  life, 
ends  for  which  we  may  Uve  and  labor.  This  is  always  sijDi, 
as  it  is  always  folly  and  madness.  We  may  make  our  industry 
and  wealth  meritorious,  by  pursuing  them  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  using  what  we.  acquire  according  to  the  law  of  charity. 
We  are  to  seek  first,  as  the  end  of  our  exertions,  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  justice,  and  all  else  we  need  will  be  added 
unto  us.  But  all  are  not  required  to  seek  this  in  the  same 
mode.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts  and  callings.  Some  ^re 
called  to  follow  the  evangeUcal  counsel  to  forsake  houses  and 
lands,  wife  and  children,  for  Christ's  sake.  These  do  nobly, 
and  have  the  promise  of  a  hundred-fold  in  this  world,  and  of 
eternal  Ufe  in  the  world  to  come.  .  Others  are  called  to  serve 
God  as  pastors  and  teachers,  by  ruUng  the  Church,  feeding  the 
flock,  instructing  the  ignorant,  strengthening  the  weak,  reclaim- 
ing the  erring,  comforting  the  sorrowing,  and  befriending  the 
friendless  ;  others  by  exercising  authority  in  the  state,  watch- 
ing over  the  public  weal,  executing  the  laws,  and  maintaining 
justice  between  man  and  man  ;  others,  again,  by  industrial  ef- 
forts, by  the  production  and  exchange  of  the  necessities  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Each  to  his  calling  ;  and  each  in  his  call- 
ing may,  if  he  will,  serve  God,  and  gain  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul.  But  whatever  the  calling,  it  must  be  pursued  for  the 
sake  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  humble  obedience  ;  and  whatever 
the  act  performed,  it  must  be  referred  to  God,  who  is  our  ulti- 
mate end,  as  he  is  our  first  beginning. 

We  have  spoken  freely,  and  not  flatteringly,  of  our  country- 
men ;  and  yet  we  have  not  spoken  without  feeling  an  Ameri- 
can heart  beating  in  our  bosom.  A  great  people  in  the  higher 
and  truer  sense  we  are  not.  That  we  have  in  the  industrial 
order  achieved  much,  and  that  as  to  our  simple  material  con- 
dition we  compare  favorably  with  any  other  people,  we  are  far 
from  questioning.  That  in  education,  so  far  as  it  tends  to  pre- 
pare us  for  success  in  this  world,  we  have  done  much,  we 
freely  admit ;  and  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  natural  acuteness,  strength,  or  activity  of  mind,  or 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  regard  for  the  general  welfare  of  one 
another,  we  are  far  from  asserting.  Compared  with  other  na- 
tions, we  have  undoubtedly  no  special  cause  for  national  mor- 
tification, though  less  cause  for  pride  and  vanity  than  we  com- 
monly imagine.  Yet  we  know  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
blush  before  the  native  of  any  other  country  to  be  caUed  an 
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American.  It  is  not  between  us  and  other  nations  that  we 
have  been  instituting  a  comparison.  We  have  compared  our 
nation  not  with  others  ;  but  have  sought  to  measure  it  by  the 
standard  of  greatness  furnished  us  in  our  holy. religion,  —  the 
only  standard  by  which  it  becomes  us  to  try  ourselves.  Tried 
by  that  standard,  we  are  indeed  most  shamefully  wanting,  and 
should  blush  and  hang  our  heads. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  forfeit  the  character  of 
a  true  patriot.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  have  always  held 
that  the  worst  citizen  of  a  republic  is  he  who  flatters  the  peo- 
ple, assures  them  they  are  wise  and  virtuous,  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  have  the  right,  irrespective  of  the  laws  of  God,  to  do 
whatever  they  will.  We  have  never  believed  that  we  must 
consult  the  will  of  the  people  as  the  rule  of  our  faith  or  of  our 
•practice.  We  have  believed  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do 
all  in  his  power  not  to  conform  to  public  opinion,  but  to  set  it 
right  whenever  he  has  good  authority  for  believing  it  wrong* 
We  are  not  to  do  what  will  please  the  people,  but  to  do  what 
we  can  to  influence  the  people  to  will  what  is  pleasing  to  God; 
Such  has  been  our  belief  ever  since  we  commenced  addressing 
the  public  in  speech  or  in  writing,  and  such  is  our  belief  now, 
and  probably  will  be  as  long  as  we  live.  It  is  too  late  for  us 
now  to  turn  courtier  or  demagogue.  If  this  is  a  fault  in  us, 
there  is  no  lack'  of  aspirants  to  public  favor  to  atone  for  ii. 
We  love  our  country.  We  are  resplved  to  (do  all  we  can  to 
sustain  her  institutions  ;  but  we  are  not  of  those  who  have  great 
facility  in  shouting  Democracy,  and  praisbg  the  dear  people. 
We  see  evil  tendencies  at  work  ;  we  see  the  golden,  or  rather 
paper ^  age  of  demagogues  advancing,  and  we  tremble  for  our 
country.  To  us,  the  direction  things  are  taking  seems  likely 
to  prove  disastrous.  We  raise  our  voice,  feeble  though  it  be, 
and  unheeded  as  .we  fear  it  will  be,  to  contribute  our  mfite  to 
stay  the  advancing  tide  of  ruin.  We  have  raised  it  with  a 
patriot's  love,  and  with  a  patriot's  grief;  but  with  the  Chris- 
tian's hope.  Bad  as  appearances  are,  a  good  God  as  welt  as 
a  just  God  watches  over  us,  and  we  dare  not  distrust  his  mer- 
cy. .It  may  be  he  will  have  mercy  on  our  nation  ;  that  he  will 
yet  make  ours  the  chosen  land  of  his  abode  ;  that  he  will  in 
very  deed  be  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people.  We 
would  not  see  our  experiment  in  behalf  of  popular  freedom 
fail ;  we  would  see  it  succeed.  It  will  not  fail,  it  will  succeed, 
if  we  return  to  God,  put  our  trust  in  him,  and  live  for  the  end 
to  which  he  has  appointed  us.       .  . 
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Art  III.  —  Dangeri  of  JesuU  ItutrucHon.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  LouiSy 
September  25,  1845.  By  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Potts,  D.  D. 
8vo.     pp.  21. 

The  author  of  this  sermon,  we  presume,  from  its  doctrine 
and  tone,  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  most  likely  pastor  of 
the  church  at  which  it  was  preached.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  except  what  the  sermon  itself  tells  us.  From  that  we 
gather  that  he  stands  high  in  his  own  estimation,  has  some  ear- 
nestness and  zeal,  but  is  rather  de6cient  in  theological  and  his- 
torical knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the  meekness  and  sweetness  of 
the  Christian  temper. 

The  sermon  is  from  Eph.  vi.  4,  — ^^  Bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  or,  as  Uie  Catholic  ver- 
sion has  it,  ^^  in  the  discipline  and  correction  of  the  Lord  "  ; 
and  is  designed  to  set  forth  the  solenm  obligations  of  Christian 
parents  to  give  their  children  a  truly  Christian  education,  and 
to  point  out  one  remarkable  mstance  in  which  they  violate 
these  obligations. 


^^The  text,^^  he  says,  ^^  is  an  apostolic  precept  given  to  those  who 
hold  iiCi  the  Church  of  Christ  the  important  and  responsible  relation 
of  parents.  The  Church,  consequently,  requires,  in  every  case  in 
which  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  administered  to  a  child,  that  the 
parents  bring  themselves  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  ^  endeavour, 
by  all  the  means  of  Grod^s  appointment,  to  bring  up  their  child  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.^ 

*'*'  As  in  the  administration  of  this  Sacrament  in  the  case  of  an 
adult,  he  gives  himself  up  unto  Grod,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk 
in  newness  of  life  ;  so  parents,  in  presenting  their  children,  make 
a  formal  surrender  of  them  to  God,  and  obligate  themselves,  as 
guardians  and  instructers  appointed  for  the  express  purpose,  to 
bring  them  up  as  God^s  sons  and  daughters.  For  their  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  every  parent  is  to  an- 
swer, first,  to  the  Church  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  vows  publicly  made  in  the  Church,  and  secondly,  to 
the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Hence  arises  the  double  duty, 
that  officers  should  see  to  it  that  the  Church  is  fully  instructed  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  this  covenant  engagement,  and  that  pa- 
rents carefully  consider  the  meaning  of  the  vow  that  rests  upon 
them."  —  p.  3. 

The  inquiry  might  arise  here.  Who  are  these  ^^  Church  offi- 
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cers  "  ?  and,  especially,  who  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  rightly  in- 
struct, or  do  not  misinstruct^  the  Church  ?  The  Church  offi- 
cers instruct  the  Church  ;  but  who  instructs  and  appoints  the 
Church  officers  ?  The  earth  stands  on  the  turtle  ;  but  what 
does  the  turtle  stand  on  ?  If  the  sermon  reaches  a  second 
edition,  we  hope  the  author  will  condescend  to  enlighten  us  on 
this  point. 

The  explanation  of  the  precept  of  the  text,  though  it  over- 
looks the  immediate  sense  intended  by  the  blessed  Apostle,  is 
well  enough.  The  general  duty  of  Christian  parents  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  a  Christian  manner  is  set  forth  with  tol- 
erable clearness.  It  is  a  solemn  duty,  and  one  which  it  is  to 
be  deeply  lamented  parents  too  often  and  too  fatally  neglect. 
The  parent  who  brings  his  child  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism 
incurs  a  solemn  obligation  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  him 
up  in  a  truly  Christian  manner  ;  and  if  he  do  not,  and  the  child 
through  that  neglect  be  lost,  terrible  will  be  the  account  he 
wiU  one  day  be  called  upon  to  settle  with  his  Maker  and  his 
Judge.  But  the  main  design,  and  much  the  larger  part,  of  this 
sermon  is  devoted  to  pointing  ^^  out  one  of  the  mstances  in 
which  parents  violate  this  command." 

"  The  case,"  the  author  says,  "  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  indiffer- 
ence manifested  by  Christian  parents  to  the  characters,  morals,  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  instructers  of  their  children.  Many  pa- 
rents act  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  what  may 
be  the  morals  or  sentiments  entertained  by  a  teacher,  provided 
there  is  no  immorality  exhibited  before  the  pupils,  and  no  attempt 
to  inculcate  sentiments  deemed  erroneous.  But  no  opinion  could 
be  more  untrue,  or  more  practically  dangerous.  The  Scripture 
declaration,  as  a  man  '  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,'  will  be  found 
true.  His  teachings  and  example  will  be  insensibly  influenced  by 
the  doctrines  he  holds,  and  there  will  occur  a  thousand  ways  in 
which  the  pupil  will  distinctly  comprehend  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  preceptor ;  and  these  views  will  not  have  the  less  influence, 
from  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  direct  effort  to  impress  them  upon 
the  pupil's  mind.  A  direct  effort  of  this  kind  would  put  the  learner 
on  his  guard  ;  but  the  other  plan  allays  all  fear,  and  the  poison  si- 
lently and  imperceptibly  works.  The  child  is  subjected  Ave  sevenths 
of  his  time  to  this  influence,  and  the  remaining  portion  to  a  differ- 
ent influence ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  poison  has  gained  so 
fast,  that  errors  are  fixed  beyond  remedy  in  the  mind  before  the 
parent  is  aware  that  they  exist  at  all.  Hence,  every  one  soliciting 
at  your  hands  the  post  of  instructer  of  your  children  should  be 
willing  to  submit  his  opinions  and  life  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 
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before  he  asks  that  so  important  a  trust  should  be  confided  to  him.^* 
—  pp.  6,  7. 

The  principle  laid  down  here  we  regard  as  a  sound  one. 
We  should  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  ourselves  to  in- 
trust the  education  of  our  children  to  instnicters  we  held  to  be 
unsound  in  the  faith.  There  is  no  torture  we  would  not  endure 
sooner  than  trust  them  to  the  care  of  Presbyterian  teachers, 
even  in  matters  but  remotely  connected  with  faith  and  morals. 
We  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Potts  in  the  principle  he  lays 
down,  and  are  quite  certain,  that,  if  the  Americans  generally 
would  adopt  it,  and  act  upon  it,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of 
that  monopoly  of  education  throughout  the  United  States^ 
which  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  Presbyterians  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Congregationalists.  The  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  anti-Calvinistic,  and  if  they  were  not  shamefully 
indifferent  to  the  doctrines  entertained  by  those  they  employ  as 
instnicters,  we  should  not  see,  as  is  even  yet  the  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  our  colleges,  academies,  and  literary  institutions 
under  Calvinistic  control. 

But,  if  we  agree  with  Dr.  Potts  in  the  principle  he  lays 
down,  we  are  far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  the  application  he 
makes  of  it.  From  the  fact,  that  parents  are  bound  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  discipline  and  correction  of  the  Lord, 
he  infers  that  they  are  bound  not  to  intrust  them  to  Catholic 
instructers.  But  this  is  a  plain  non  sequitur ;  for  none  but 
Catholic  instructers  do,  or  can,  impart  a  truly  Christian  educa- 
tion. He  would  also  infer  from  the  same  premises  that  Chris- 
tian parents  can  in  conscience  employ  none  but  Presbyterian 
educators  ;  which  is  another  non  sequitur.  Educators  cannot 
impart  what  they  have  not ;  and  Presbyterians  must  be  Chris- 
tians, before  they  can  give  a  Christian  education.  That  they 
are  not  Christian^  now,  we  have  the  right  to  say  ;  since,  in  a 
recent  act  of  their  general  assembly,  asserting  the  invalidity  of 
Catholic  baptism,  they  have  unchristened  themselves.  Men 
are  made  Christians  in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  The  Pres- 
byterians have  no  baptism  but  that  which  they  derived  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  then:  title  to  the  Christian  name  rests  on 
the  TaliditY  oT  that  baptism.  They  have  declared  that  baptism 
invalids  Consequently,  according  to  their  own  declaration, 
they  hskvt  ahrays  been,  and  are,  a  set  of  unbaptized  —  Presbyte- 
rianM^  and  therefore  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  Christen- 
dom. Evidently,  then,  if  Christian  parents  are  bound  to  give 
their  children  a  Christian  education,  they  must  not  employ 
Presbyterian  instructers. 
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Dr.  Potts  asserts  that  Catholic  individuals  and  ecclesiastical 
orders  are  at  the  doors  of  Protestants,  ^^  asking  Christian  pa- 
rents to  commit  their  children  to  their  hands  to  be  educated, 
and,  of  course,  —  for  this  is  the  parent's  vow,  —  to  be  trained 
up  for  God."  —  p.  7.  This^  if  so,  is  no  doubt  horrible,  and 
not  to  be  tolerated  ;  for  we  suppose  Protestants  are  not  at  lib- 
erty^ to  refuse  the  request.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  he 
labors  under  a  slight  mistake.  We  are  sure  that  Catholics  do 
not  solicit  Protestants  to  intrust  them  with  the  education  of 
their  children.  We  establish  schools  for  our  own  children, 
that  we  may  discharge  the  duty  the  preacher  is  laboring  to 
enforce  ;  and  it  can  be  no  sin  in  us  to  request  Catholic  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  We  do  not  request 
Protestants  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools  ;  we  are  not 
particularly  desirous  of  receiving  them,  and  some  of  our  col- 
leges will  not  receive  them  at  all.  It  is  a  favor  we  confer  on 
Protestants,  when  we  admit  their  sons  and  daughters  into  our 
schools,  for.  which  they  should  thank  us,  both  for  their  own 
sake  and  their  children '«  sake,  not  abuse  us. 

We  think  also  the  preacher  is  ungenerous  in  objecting  to 
our  schools  because  they  furnish  education  at  '*  reduced  pri- 
ces." This  objection  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  party 
that  claims  to  be  the  especial  friends  of  education,  and  the 
founders  of  free  schools.  That  our  schools  give-  a  better  edu- 
cation and  at  less  expense  than  Protestant  schools  we  do  not 
question  ;  for  our  instructers  are  for  the  most  part  vowed  to 
poverty,  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  education  not  for  the  love 
of  money,  but  for  the  love  of  God.  Education  is  with  them  a 
religious  vocation.  They  are  men  and  women  dead  to  the 
world,  and  alive  only  to  God,  and  no  doubt  they  have  special 
graces  from  Almighty  God  for  the  work  to  which  he  calls 
them.  They  are  thus  enabled  to  educate  better  than  Protes- 
tants can,  \^atever  their  zeal,  diligence,  learning,  or  natural 
ability  ;  and,  as  they  have  no  expensive  families  or  position  to 
maintain,  they  can  educate  much  cheaper  than  Protestants  can. 
This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of 
our  schools,  and  for  their  ability  to  compete  more  than  success- 
fully, wherever  established,  with  Protestant  schools.  But  this 
surely  implies  no  fault  on  our  part,  and  can  be  no  ground  for 
condemning  us  or  our  schools. 

But  the  reduced  prices  at  which  our  schools  furnish  educa- 
tion is  not  the  only  objection  the  preacher  brings  against  tliem. 
He  thinks  the  Christian  parent  cannot  send  his  children  to  our 
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schools,  because  Catholic  instructers  are  not  sound  in  the 
faith.  He  proceeds,  therefore,  to  set  forth  wherein  Catholics 
have  not  the  essential  Christian  faith.  If  Catholics  do  not  hold 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  parents  undoubt- 
edly cannot  with  a  safe  conscience  commit  their  children  to 
their  care.  No  parent  can  safely  trust  his  children  to  an  mfi- 
del  or  a  misbelieving  instructer.  So  far,  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Potts.  But  this  question  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Catholics  is  a 
somewhat  delicate  question.  It  is  simply,  Does  the  Catholic 
Church  hold  and  teach  the  true  Christian  faith  ? 

Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  we  cannot  decide  this  question, 
unless  we  have  some  standard  or  criterion  of  orthodoxy. 
What  is  this  criterion  ?  By  what  standard  does  the  zealous 
Doctor  propose  to  try  the  Catholic  faith  ?  By  the  Bible  ? 
Well,  by  the  Bible  as  he  understands  it,  or  as  Catholics  un- 
derstand it  ?  If  as  Catholics  understand  it,  then  he  must  con- 
cede the  orthodoxy  of  Catholicity  ;  for  the  Catholic  faith  is 
authorized  by  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  Bible.  But 
will  he  say,  as  he  himself  understands  it  ?  But  whence  does 
it  follow  that  Dr.  Potts,  who  preaches  at  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  St.  Louis,  understands  the  Bible  better  than 
the  Catholic  ?  Why,  are  we  to  say  that  the  Catholic  faith  is 
heterodox,  because  it  does  not  agree  with  his  understanding  of 
the  word  of  God  ?  Is  he  infaUible  ?  Does  he  pretend  it  ? 
Then  how  settle  the  question,  whether  his  or  the  Catholic's  un- 
derstanding of  the  Bible  be  the  true  understanding  ? 

^^  But  take  the  Bible  itself ;  neither  your  understanding  of 
it,  nor  mine,  —  but  the  Bible,  the  precious  Bible,  the  very 
word  of  God  itself." 

With  all  my  heart.  But  the  Bible  is  nothbg  to  us,  unless 
we  attach  some  meaning  to  it ;  and  if  we  attach  a  false  meaning 
to  it,  then  what  we  take  to  be  the  Bible  is  not  the  Bible.  We 
do  not  take  the  Bible,  unless  we  take  it  in  God's  sense,  —  in 
the  sense  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dictated  it.  How 
shall  we  ascertain  this  sense  ? 

But  the  good  Doctor  is  troubled  with  no  questionings  of 
this  sort.  The  earth  rests  on  the  turtle,  and  it  does  not  occur 
to  him  to  ask  what  the  turtle  stands  on.  We  should  not  be 
over-curious,  and  no  Christian  ever  allows  himself  to  ask  im- 
pertinent questions.  So  he  tacitly  assumes  his  own  infalli- 
bility, that  the  turtle  stands  on  his  own  feet,  —  for  what  else 
should  a  turtle  stand  on  i  —  and  proceeds  to  try  the  Catholic 
faith. 
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"  Our  first  inquiry  is  into  the  doctrines  held  by  these  teachers ; 
that  is,  by  the  Papal  Church.  The  Christian  parent,  lying  under 
a  solemn  vow,  must  know  whether  the  instructer  of  his  child  holds 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  has  been  generally 
the  opinion  of  Protestants  that  Roman  Catholics  were  not  wrong  in 
those  doctrines  that  are  fundamental  in  the  Christian  faith,  but 
that  their  great  error  consisted  in  the  load  of  trumpery,  such  as  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  saints  and  relics ;  the  doctrines 
of  purgatory,  penance,  and  auricular  confession  ;  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  adoration  of  the  bread  ;  which,  being  wrought  into  the 
way  of  salvation  as  revealed,  served  to  cloud  the  mind,  and,  in 
most  cases,  entirely  mislead  the  worshipper  from  the  true  objects 
of  faith.  This  opinion  has  risen  from  the  circumstance,  that 
Rome  held  the  same  symbols  of  faith  with  the  Protestant  Church- 
es, as  the  Apostles*  and  Athanasian  creeds.  But  these  formularies 
of  doctrine  are  so  brief,  that  without  explanation  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  is  the  faith  held  by  those  professing  to  embrace 
them.  The  Apostles*  creed  may  be  adopted  by  every  description 
of  errorists  professing  to  receive  the  Bible ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  creed  of  Athanasius,  with  the  single  exception  of  Arians,  whose 
error  it  was  designed  to  detect.  Hence,  the  opinion  of  Protestants 
referred  to  was  manifestly  made  up  on  insufficient  evidence.**  — 
pp.  7,  8. 

This  is  a  beautiful  extract.  So  Protestants  have  hitherto 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Church.  Well, 
there  is  some  comfort  in  that.  If  they  have  heretofore  erred, 
it  is  certain  they  are  not  infallible,  and  may  therefore  err  again. 
Drowning  men  will  catch  at  straws.  So,  since  it  is  admitted 
Protestants  may  err,  we  will  conclude  it  is  barely  possible  they 
do  err,  when  they  deny  that  the  Church  believes  and  teaches 
'*  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  religion." 

But  the  question  of  the  criterion  or  standard  still  comes  up. 
By  what  authority  does  our  Presbyterian  friend  distinguish 
between  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
**  trumpery  "  with  which  they  are  loaded  ?  This  question  con- 
tinually haunts  us,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  ^^  will  not  down  at 
the  bidding."  We  are  even  anxious  to  cast  off  all  "  trumpery  "; 
but  you  must  prove  to  us  that  what  you  require  us  to  cast  off 
is  trumpery,  before  we  can  consent  to  cast  it  off.  What  is  the 
authority  for  saying  this  or  that  is  trumpery  ?  The  Bible  ? 
That  answer  will  not  suffice  ;  because  the  moment  that  is  intro- 
duced, the  question  comes  up.  What  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
Bible  }  How  determine  that  f  By  private  judgment  f  But 
I  have   private  judgment  as  well  as  you.     if  I  am  required 
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%o  submit  my  private  judgment  to  yours,,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  denied,  and  then  you  are  as  badly  off  as  I.    More- 
over, our  private  judgments  clash.  You  call  some  things  trump- 
ery which  I  revere  as  sacred.    If  the  right  of  private  judgment 
is  admitted,  you  cannot  be  required  to  submit  your  private  judg- 
ment to  mine,  nor  I  mine  to  yours.     Where  is  the  umpire  to 
decide  between  us  ?     The  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  f 
But,  at  the  very  worst,  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  b 
equal  to  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly;  why,  then, 
shall  I  submit  to  the  Assembly  rather  than  to  the  Church  ? 
As  a  prudent  man,  how  can  I  do  so  ?    Your  Assembly  is  quite 
young  and  inexperienced.     It  represents  a  sect  born  only  the 
other  day,  and  which  mcludes  at  best  only  a  small  portion — 
a  very  small  portion  —  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians, 
and  they  no  prodigies  for  their  intelligence  or  their  amiability. 
Who  has  given  them  authority  to  teach  ?     What,  in  fact,  is 
their  authority,  making  all  yoii  can  of  it,  before  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  now  embraces,  and  which  has  embraced  from 
the  times  of  the  Apostles,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
who  profess,  or  have  professed,  the  Christian  religion,  and  from 
which  you  have  pilfered  all  the  Christianity  you  have  ?     To 
exchange  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  that  of  the 
Presbyterian   Church  would  be  like  Glaucus  exchanging  his 
golden  armor  for  the  brazen  armor  of  Diomed.     Sure  we  are 
we  should  get  only  brass  in  return.      No,  no,   most   excellent 
Doctor,  we  cannot  make  so  foolish  an  exchange.     You  must 
bring  me  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly,  especially   since    it    has   unchristened   itself,   before   its 
decision   will   suffice  for  determining  what   are  the    essential 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  what  is  mere  *' trumpery." 
For  our  part,  we  shrink  from  calling  the  devotion  Catholics 
pay  to  the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  by  so  harsh  a  word 
as  **  trumpery."     To  brand  with  that  name  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  great  mass  of  professed  Christians  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies, including  the  greatest,  best,  and  holiest  men  and  women 
that  have  ever   lived,   requires,  to   say   the   least,    very  re- 
spectable authority,  and  is  not  to  be  done  lightly.     Dr.  Potts 
knows  perfectly  well  that  Catholics  pay  supreme  worship  to 
God  alone,  and  that  they  are  strictly  forbidden  by  their  religion 
to  give  that  to  a  creature  which  is  due  only  to  God.     We 
honor  the  blessed  Virgin,  we  admit;   for  the  angel   Gabriel 
honored  her,  when  he  saluted  her  "  full  of  grace  "  ;  for  God 
himself  honored  her,  when  he  chose  to  become  her  son,  and  to 
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love  and  obey  her  as  his  mother ;  and  we  cannot  believe  it 
wrong  for  us  to  honor  whom  God  and  his  holy  angels  honor. 
Dr.  Potts,  doubtless,  professes  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
both  God  and  man,  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person,  — that  he 
was  truly  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  she  was  literally 
and  truly  his  mother,  as  much  so  as  any  woman  is  the  mother 
of  her  son.  If  so,  he  must  believe  that  she  is  still  his  mother, 
and  that  our  blessed  Lord  still  loves  and  honors  her  as  such.  If 
she  is  still  his  mother,  if  he  still  loves  and  honors  her^  he  can- 
not regard  it  as  "  trumpery  "  that  we,  too,  love  and  honor  her. 
Would  our  Presbyterian  friend  regard  it  as  a  slight  to  him- 
self, if  such  were  our  esteem  for  him  that  we  loved  and  hon- 
ored his  mother  for  his  sake  ?  Would  he  regard  our  disre- 
spect of  his  mother  as  a  proof  of  our  love  and  esteem  of  him  f 
If  he  is  not  a  bad  son,  he  would  be  more  offended  at  our 
want  of  respect  to  his  mother  than  at  our  want  of  respect 
for  himself,  and  would  resent  it  quicker  and  more  deeply. 
Was  our  blessed  Lord  not  a  good  son  ?  Why,  then,  tell  us  it 
is  "  trumpery  "  for  us  to  honor  his  Virgin  Mother  ?  Alas  ! 
how  litde  does  our  Presbyterian  mmister  know  of  the  sublime 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  !  How  much  does  he  lose  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  grace  of  that  devo- 
tion which  Catholics  pay  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  ;  who 
by  tlie  Holy  Ghost  declared  that  henceforth  all  nations  should 
call  her  "  Blessed  "  !  St.  Luke,  i.  48. 

Nor  are  we  willing  to  regard  it  as  "  trumpery  "  to  honor 
the  saints.  We  have  always  supposed  that  the  saints  have 
honor  in  heaven,  that  God  himself  loves  and  honors  every 
saint ;  that  to  be  loved  and  honored  of  God  is  included  in  the 
reward  of  sanctity.  May  I  not  love  and  honor  whom  God 
loves  and  honors  ?  If  we  love  God,  will  not  our  hearts  over- 
flow with  love  to  all  that  are  dear  to  God  ?  And  who  are  dearer 
to  God  than  the  saints  who  have  washed  their  robes  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  who  have  borne  the  cross  here  below, 
fought  the  good  fight,  won  the  victory,  and  now  sing  their  tri- 
umph in  songs  of  benediction  and  joy  before  the  throne  of  God 
himself  ?  May  we  publicly  assemble  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  statesman,  the  patriot,  and  the  hero,  stained,  perhaps,  with 
a  thousand  vices  and  crimes  ;  and  yet  must  not  honor  the  saint 
whose  life  was  fragrant  with  divine  grace,  and  whose  footsteps 
have  hallowed  the  earth  ?  Or  is  our  crime  in  the  fact,  that  we 
believe  the  saint  still  lives,  and  that  there  is  a  blessed  commun- 
ion of  saints,  including  the  saints  above  and  the  saints  below, 
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binding  us  all  together  as  one  body,  united  to  God  as  the 
soul  ?  May  we  request  the  suffrages  of  those  we  love,  who 
are  still  in  the  flesh,  and  not  the  suffrages  of  those  who  are 
released  from  their  bondage,  and  are  now  in  the  very  presence 
of  God  ?  Has  the  departed  saint  lost  a  portion  of  his  facul- 
ties, or  has  his  heart  become  callous  to  the  wants  of  those 
for  whom,  when  he  was  in  the  flesh,  he  would  wiUingly  die  ? 
O,  call  not  the  devotion  we  pay  to  the  saints,  the  interest  we 
beg  in  their  prayers,  "  trumpery"  !  You  know  not  what  you 
say  ;  and  may  the  saints  pray  God  to  forgive  you  for  blasphem- 
ing him  in  them ! 

We  do  not  worship  "relics."  We  regard  and  honor  them 
for  what  they  represent,  or  the  worth  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated. They  are  memorials  we  value  and  treasure  up.  Has 
Dr.  Potts  never  a  memorial  of  a  dear  friend,  now  departed, 
with  which  he  would  not  willingly  part  ?  Is  that  picture  of 
his  ever  honored  mother,  which  the  pious  son  preserves  with 
so  much  care,  or  that  locket,  which  was  her  mother's,  the  pious 
daughter  prizes  so  highly,  mere  trumpery  }  The  New  JEng- 
lander  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  rock  on  which  our  fore- 
fathers landed,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  when  erect- 
ing in  the  old  town  of  Plymouth  Pilgrim  Hally  place  a  frag- 
ment of  that  rock  in  its  walls.  The  patriot  feels  rich  in  the 
cane,  snuff-box,  or  paper-cutter,  made  from  the  wood  of  "  Old 
Ironsides,"  and  we  saw  but  a  few  days  since  that  the  represent- 
ative of  our  government  in  Peru  had  sent  to  the  National  In- 
stitute at  Washington  a  fragment  of  the  flag  of  Pizarro, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  valued  relics.  We  go  into  our 
State  House,  and  we  see  old  muskets,  swords,  a  headless 
drum,  and  other  curious  relics  of  the  earlier  Indian  wars  or  of 
the  Revolution,  preserved  with  great  care.  All  this  is  proper, 
and  is  commended  by  even  the  sternest  of  the  Puritan  race. 
But  it  is  all  "  trumpery  "  to  preserve  with  respect  the  relics  of 
a  saint  of  God,  one  whose  presence  blessed  the  race  of  men, 
and  who  has  been  crowned  in  heaven  !  We  may  preserve 
with  affectionate  care  the  coat  of  Washington,  or  visit  with 
reverential  feeling  the  room  where  Voltaire  penned  his  blasphe- 
my, or  the  bed  where  he  slept  after  having  reviled  the  religion 
of  God  ;  but  it  is  all  "  trumpery,"  if  the  pious  Christian  pre- 
serves the  sacred  tunic  worn  by  his  Lord  when  he  tabernacled 
with  men,  or  finds  his  devotion  quickened  on  beholding  it.  It 
is  only  the  relics  of  those  dear  to  God,  who  followed  him  in 
humility  and  all  fidelity,  who,  by  bis  grace,  won  immortal  vie- 
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tories  over  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  who  came  oflT 
more  than  conquerers  through  him  who  loved  them  ;  it  is  only 
the  sacred  relics  of  such  as  these  it  is  oflensive  to  God 
that  we  should  preserve,  or  "  trumpery "  that  we  should 
respect  for  the  sake  of  the  worth  to  which  they  are  related. 
The  lover  may  wear  the  picture  of  his  mistress  next  his  heart, 
and  poets  will  sing  his  praise,  and  romancers  immortalize  him ; 
but  if  I  wear  next  to  mine  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
my  God,  whose  heart  was  transfixed  with  a  sword  of  grief,  as 
she  saw  her  divine  Son  suffer  and  die  that  I  might  have 
life  and  joy,  it  is  all  "  trumpery."  You  may  fill  your  houses 
and  grounds  with  statues  of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  naked 
dancing-girls,  and  wild  bacchantes,  or  hang  round  your  rooms 
the  pictures  of  bandits,  cut-throats,  and  villains  ;  but  if  I 
place  in  my  study,  or  the  Church  places  upon  her  altar,  the 
image  of  the  Crucifixion,  or  if  in  my  devotions  I  kneel  before 
the  cross,  or  the  image  of  the  Queen  of  Saints,  it  is  all 
*' trumpery,"  besotted  superstition,  debasing  idolatry  !  O  mis- 
erable Protestantism,  thou  wert  born  of  contradictions  ;  thou 
stealest  away  the  brains  and  petrifiest  the  hearts  of  thy  vota- 
ries !  The  fatal  cup  of  Circe  wrought  not  more  frightful  trans- 
formations in  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  than  thou  dost  in 
those  who  drink  from  thine. 

The  doctrines  of  purgatory,  penance,  and  transubstantia- 
tion  we  pass  over  for  the  present ;  but  the  charge,  that  Catho- 
lics adore  '*  the  bread,"  even  Dr.  Potts  must  be  aware  is  not 
true,  —  not  true,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  We  do  not 
adore  the  bread,  for  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  bread  there. 
What  we  adore  is  not  what  we  see  with  our  eyes,  what  we 
detect  with  any  of  our  senses,  but  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
whom  we  believe  to  be,  not  represented^  but  concealed  under 
the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine.  Our  adoration  is  intended 
for  God,  for  the  Incarnate  God,  — is  directed  to  him,  and  is 
adoration  of  him,  even  if  he  be  not  present  in  the  manner  we 
believe.  Yet  it  is  not  strange  that  Protestants,  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  mankind, 
since  they  believe  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  by  a  piece  of 
bread,  should  suppose  that  Catholics  must  believe  him  to  be 
bread  ;  for  to  believe  him  to  be  bread  is,  after  all,  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  believing  that  bread  represents  him  as  some  may 
imagine. 

But  here  is  another  curious  extract. 
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"  The  Papal  system  of  doctrine  was  never  settled  until  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  which  closed  its  sessions  in  1564.  Previous  to  this, 
Councils  hiad  dealt  very  much  in  formularies,  and  they  had  defined 
and  changed,  affirmed  and  condemned,  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  It  was  no  very  unusual  thing  for  that  to  be  rank  heresy  in  one 
section  of  the  Church  that  was  orthodox  in  another,  and  opinions 
of  every  shade  and  hue  were  held  by  different  teachers  in  that 
communion.  The  Protestant  controversy  compelled  Rome  to  set- 
tle her  faith,  and  the  great  and  last  General  Council  convened  at 
Trent  in  1545  for  this  purpose.  Their  decrees,  having  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  that  Church,  are 
infallible  and  unalterable."  —  p.  8. 

This  is  easily  said,  but  not  easily  proved.  That  heresies 
have  arisen  in  the  Church,  both  before  Luther  and  since,  no- 
body denies  ;  but  that  they  have  ever  been  permitted  in  the 
Church  by  any  portion  of  the  Church  is  not  true.  The  faith 
of  the  Church  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  and  never 
have  individuals  in  one  age  or  one  country  been  authorized  to 
hold  what  in  another  age  or  country  has  been  counted  hereti- 
cal. No  doubt,  Protestantism  would  delight  to  find  that  the 
Church  had  contradicted  herself ;  but  this,  though  often  assert- 
ed, has  never  been  made  out,  and  never  can  be.  The  faith 
of  the  Church  is  that  which  the  Church  through  her  pastors 
teaches  authoritatively,  or  commands  her  children  to  believe  ; 
and  she  always  and  everywhere  has  commanded  one  and  the 
same  faith.  It  is  in  vain  Protestants  assert  the  contrary. 
They  have  never  succeeded,  and  never  can  succeed,  in  adduc- 
ing a  single  instance  which  impugns  this  statement.  The  holy 
Council  of  Trent  made  not  the  least  alteration  in  the  faith.  It 
simply  deQned  it  more  fully  on  certain  points  than  it  had  been 
before,  repeated  several  former  definitions  which  had  been  con- 
troverted, and  condemned  the  new  heresies  which  had  arisen. 
To  say  that  the  Catholic  faith  was  not  settled  till  the  Council 
closed  its  sessions,  in  1556,  betrays  either  an  ignorance  or  a 
recklessness  which  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  him  who 
says  so.  . 

But  here  is  something  worse  yet. 

"  It  has  been  thought  by  Protestants,  that,  if  there  was  one  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Papal  Church  that  was  entirely  free  from  error,  it 
was  that  of  the  Trinity.  Yet,  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  we  find  the  following  explanations  on  this  subject: — *Let 
him,  however,  who  by  the  divine  bounty  believes  these  truths,  con- 
stantly beseech  and  implore  Grod,  and  the  Father,  who  made  all 
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things  out  of  nothing,  and  orders  all  things  sweetly,  who  gave  us 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  and  who  made  known  to  us 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  that,  admitted,  one  day,  into  the  eter- 
nal tabernacles,  he  may  be  worthy  to  see  how  great  is  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  Father,  who,  contemplating  and  understanding  himself, 
begot  the  Son  like  and  equal  to  himself;  how  a  love  of  charily  in 
both,  entirely  the  same  and  equal,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost^  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  connects  the  begetting  and 
the  begotten  by  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  bond  ;  and  that  thus  the 
essence  of  the  Trinity  is  one,  and  the  distinction  of  the  three  per- 
sons perfect.' —  p.  27.  So  that  a  love  of  charity,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is,  in  the  Romish  notion,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'^  Concerning  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  the  same  Cate- 
chism gives  us  the  following  as  an  illustration  :  —  'As  the  mind, 
in  some  sort  looking  into  and  understanding  itself,  forms  an  image 
of  itself,  which  theologians  express  by  the  term  "  word "  ;  so 
Grod,  as  far,  however,  as  we  may  compare  human  things  to  divine, 
understanding  himself,  begets  the  eternal  word.'  —  p.  36.  So  far 
as  this  illustration  teaches  any  thing,  it  is,  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
a  representation  of  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  God. 

"  On  the  manner  of  Christ's  birth  we  have  this  remarkable  instruc- 
tion from  the  same  source  :  —  *  As  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate, 
without  breaking  or  injuring  in  the  least,  the  substance  of  glass ; 
after  a  like,  but  more  incomprehensible  manner,  did  Jesus  Christ 
come  forth  from  his  mother's  womb  without  injury  to  her  mater- 
nal virginity,  which,  immaculate  and  perpetual,  forms  the  just 
theme  of  our  eulogy.'  —  p.  40.  The  humanity  of  Christ  is  here 
denied.  He  is  not  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  no  more  a  descend- 
ant from  Adam  than  was  the  angel  that  wrestled  with  Jacob  at 
Peniel.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Rome, 
and  the  correctness  of  her  teachings  in  other  things,  Uiere  can  be 
but  one  opinion  amongst  Protestants  concerning  these  views  of  her 
authorized  standard;  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  as  we  hold  them,  are  denied."  —  pp.  8,  9. 

The  objection  to  the  first  extract  is,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
said  to  be  the  "  love  of  charity,"  charitatis  amor^  — but  why 
this  is  objectionable  the  preacher  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  do 
not  know.  The  Father  loves  the  Son  with  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite love,  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  with  an  eternal  and 
infinite  love,  and  from  their  mutual  love  proceeds  infinite  and 
Eternal  Love,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  love  is  termed 
amor  charitatis^  because  theologians  distinguish  several  kinds 
of  love  ;  and  the  highest,  purest,  and  most  perfect  love  is 
what  they  term  the  "love  of  charity."  The  word  charity 
does  not,  as  our  learned  preacher  seems  to  imagine,  express 
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the  object  of  the  love,  but  its  quality,  and  determines  the  love 
in  question  to  be  that  love  which  is  termed  charity,  not  some 
other  kind  of  love,  as,  for  instance,  amor  concupiscentim^ 
or  amor  amicUia.  The  Catechism  merely  terms  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  plain  English,  Charity,  or  most  perfect  love,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  charity  or  most  perfect  love  of  the  Father  for 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  for  the  Father.  This  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  made  of  it.  But  what  is  there  objectionable  in 
this  ?  Does  not  the  Apostle  St.  John  (1  St.  John,  iv.  16) 
say,  Deus  charitas  esty  or,  as  the  Protestant  version  has  it, 
"  God  is  love  "  ?  If  the  blessed  Apostle  calls  God  charity,  or 
love,  why  may  not  the  Catechism  call  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
God,  also  charily  or  love  ? 

.Does  our  .Presbyterian  minister  fancy  that  he  sees  in  the  as- 
sertion, charitatis  amor  qui  Spiritus  Sanctus  est^  an  attack  on 
the  personality,  or,  indeed,  the  substantiality,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  f  He  must  bear  in  mind,  first,  that,  in  the  sentence  he 
quotes,  the  Catechism  is  not  defining  nor  even  giving  a  general 
statement  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  but  in  the  para- 
graph from  which  it  is  taken  is  giving  a  caution  against  subtle 
speculations  concerning  this  mystery,  teaching  that  the  words 
in  which  it  is  expressed  are  to  be  religiously  observed,  and  ad- 
monishing us  to  pray  diligently  that  we  may  be  found  worthy 
at  last,  when  admitted  into  the  eternal  tabernacles,  to  see  and 
understand  what  here  we  must  believe  on  the  authority  of  God, 
without  seeking  too  curiously  to  ascertain  how  or  why  it  is  that 
God  exists  in  unity  of  essence  and  trinity  of  persons.  And 
in  the  second  place,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  it  is  to  be  received  by  faith,  the  Catechism  here 
presupposes,  because  it  had  in  the  previous  sections  given  a 
clear,  distinct,  and  precise  statement  of  it.  We  quote  from 
the  paragraph  but  one  preceding  the  one  from  which  the  author 
takes  his  extract. 

'^  Tres  enim  sunt  in  una  divinitate  persons :  Patris,  qui  ^  nullo 
genitus  est ;  Filii,  qui  ante  omnia  ssecula  i  Patre  genitus  est ;  Spir- 
itus sancti,  qui  itidem  ab  aeterno  ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedit.  Atqui 
Pater  est  in  una  divinitatis  substantia  prima  persona,  qui  cum  uni- 
genito  Filio  sue  et  Spiritu  sancto  unus  est  Deus,  unus  est  Domi- 
nus,  non  in  unius  singularitate  persons,  sed  in  unius  Trinitate 
substantias.  Jam  ver6  hse  tres  persons,  cum  in  iis  quidquid  dissi- 
mile,  aut  dispar  cogitare  nefas  sit,  suis  tantummodd  proprietatibus 
distinctSB  inlelliguntur.  Pater  siquidem  ingenitus  est ;  Filius  k  Pa- 
tre genitus ;    Spiritus  sanctus  ab   utroque   procedit      Atque  ita 
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trium  personarum  eaQCJem  essentiam,  eaQdem  substantiam  confite- 
mur;  ut  in  confessione  versB  sempiternaeque  Deitatis,  et  in  per- 
sonis  proprietatem,  et  in  essentia  unitatem,  et  in  Trinitate  eequa- 
litatem  pi^  et  sancte  colendam  credamus."  —  Art.  I.  12. 

If  this  does  not  satisfy  the  worthy  preacher,  the  fault  must 
be  in  himself. 

The  second  extract  is  not  fairly  made.  The  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  is  designed  mainly  to  guide,  direct,  and 
assist  pastors  in  the  instruction  of  their  flocks.  It  not  only  lays 
down  what  is  of  faith,  but  suggests  the  explanations  which  the- 
ologians adopt  to  enable  the  mind  to  conceive  them  with  less 
difficulty.  This  is  the  case  in  the  paragraph  from  which  Dr. 
Potts  quotes  a  part  of  a  sentence.  We  quote  the  whole  para- 
graph. 

"  Ex  omnibus  autem,  quae  ad  indicandum  modum  rationemque 
setemse  generationis  similitutidines  afferuntur,  ilia  proprius  ad  rem 
videtur  accedere,  quae  ab  animi  nostri  cogitatione  sumitur,  quam- 
obrem  Sancius  Joannes  Filium  ejus,  (1  Joan.  i.  1,)  Verbum  appellat. 
Ut  enim  mens  nostra,  se  ipsam  quodammodo  intelligens,  sui  eflingit 
imaginem  quam  Verbum  Theologi  dixerunt ;  ita  Deus,  quantum  ta- 
men  divinis  humana  conferri  possunt,  seipsum  intelligens,  ver- 
bum aetemum  generat ;  etsi  pfcestat  contemplari^  quod  fdes  propo* 
nit^  et  sincera  mente  Jesum  Christum  verum  Deum  et  verum  homi' 
nem  credere  et  conJUeri^  genilum  quidem^  ut  Deum^  ante  omnium 
scBculorum  atates^  ex  Patre ;  ut  hominem  verd  natum  in  tempo- 
re ex  matre  Maria  Virgine^  *  —  Art.  II.  15. 

There  is  here  no  occasion  for  comment.  The  idle  objec- 
tion of  the  preacher  is  not  worth  answering. 

The  third  objection  will  vanish,  the  moment  the  preacher 
shall  learn  to  distinguish  between  conception  2J\A  parturition. 
The  illustration  is  brought  to  enable  us  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  without  damage  to  the  virginity 
of  his  mother,  not  to  teach  the  silly  heresy  the  sagacious  Doc- 
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*  '*  But  of  all  those  things  which  are  made  use  of  as  similitudes  to 
show  the  manner  and  way  of  his  eternal  generation,  that  seems  to  come 
nearest  the  matter  which  is  taken  from  the  thought  of  our  mind ;  where- 
fore St.  John  calls  the  Son  his  Word.  For,  as  our  mind,  in  some  man- 
ner understanding  itself,  forms  an  image  of  itself,  which  theologians  call 
Word,  so  God  (as  far  as  human  things  may  be  compared  with  divine),  un- 
derstanding himself,  generates  his' eternal  Word ;  nevertheless  it  is  better 
to  contemplate  what  faith  proposes,  and  with  a  sincere  heart  to  believe 
and  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and  true  man,  begotten  indeed, 
as  Grod,  of  the  Father,  before  all  ages  and  generations,  but,  as  man,  born 
in  time,  of  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary." 
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tor  deduces  from  it.  The  passage  we  hare  just  quoted  proves 
that  the  Church  teaches  the  humanity  no  less  than  the  divini- 
ty of  our  Saviour,  as  might  well  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  we  call  the  blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God,  and  as  such 
delight  to  honor  her. 

If  the  Doctor  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  our 
faith  in  the  respects  in  which  he  seeks  to  impugn  it,  we  re- 
fer him  to  the  Athanasian  creed,  which  he  knows  is  authoritt- 
tive  for  all  Catholics,  and  which,  with  due  deference  to  hiiO| 
we  must  believe  is  express,  not  only  against  Arians,  as  be 
alleges,  but  against  all  who  impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
or  that  of  the  Incarnation.  Did  he  ever  read  it  ?  Has  he 
ever  found  a  Socinian,  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Sabellian  that  could 
subscribe  to  it  ?  Nay,  what  standard  has  he  himself  fat  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  ? 
And  what  evidence  can  he  give  that  even  he  himself  holds  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  the  fact,  that  he  holds  it  as  the 
Catholic  Church  has  defined  and  still  defines  it  ? 

The  next  objection  the  preacher  makes  to  the  Catholic 
Church  is  to  her  ''rule  of  faith," — that  is,  he  objects  that  she 
does  not  adopt  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith.  The  Protestant 
rule  of  faith  is  "  the  Bible  alone."  We  deny  it.  The  Bible 
alone  is  not  and  never  can  be  the  Protestant's  rule  of  faith. 
The  pretensions  of  Protestants  in  this  respect  are  arrant  non- 
sense or  rank  hypocrisy,  with  which  they  humbug  themselves 
or  seek  to  humbug  others.  Where  in  the  Bible  alone  does 
this  Presbyterian  Doctor  find  his  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  i 
his  obligation  or  his  right  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in- 
stead of  the  seventh,  as  the  Sabbath  day  ?  nay,  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  itself  ?  Separate  the  Bible  firom  the  commentanr 
on  it  furnished  by  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages,  leave  merely  the  naked  text,  with  grammar  and  lexicon, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  living  who  can  maintain  any  consistent 
system  of  doctrines  from  it  without  doing  violence  to  its  letter 
and  its  spirit.  It  would  be  a  book  of  riddles,  and  no  one 
could  make  any  thing  out  of  it,  except  here  and  there  a  portion 
of  it.  If  Protestants  take  the  Bible  alone,  why  do  they  differ 
so  among  themselves  ?  why  have  they  so  many  commenta- 
tors ?  and  why  is  it  that  those  born  and  brought  up  Presbjrte- 
rians,  as  a  general  rule,  find  the  Bible  teaching  Presbyterianism, 
and  those  brought  up  Unitarians  find  it  teaching  Unitarianism  ? 
Every  sect  has  its  traditions,  and  by  these  it,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  interprets  the  Bible.  It  cannot  avoid  doing  so, 
even  if  it  would. 
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But  what  authority  has  the  Protestant  for  asserting  that  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  rule  of  faith  ?  He  must  establish  his  rule, 
and  from  the  Bible  itself,  or  he  has  no  right  to  assume  it. 
This  he  has  never  yet  done,  and  this  he  never  can  do  ;  for  the 
Bible  nowhere  professes  to  be  the  rule  of  faith.  It  commands 
us  to  hear  the  Church,  and  assumes  throughout  that  the  Church 
is  the  ultimate  authority  in  controversies  concerning  faith. 
Moreover,  the  Bible  alone  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  rule  of 
faith.  A  rule  of  faith  is  that  by  which  controversies  concern- 
ing faith  may  be  decided.  But  the  Bible  alone  cannot  decide 
controversies  ;  for  it  is,  in  itself  considered,  a  dead  letter,  and 
cannot  speak  till  made  to  speak  by  some  living  authority,  and 
because  nearly  all  the  controversies  which  arise  are  contro- 
versies concerning  what  is  the  faith  as  contained  in  it. 

Our  Presbyterian  friend  is  quite  indignant  that  the  Church 
receives  as  canonical  certain  books  which  he  is  pleased  to  term 
apocryphal.  Will  he  tell  us  on  what  authority  he  denies  the 
canonicity  of  these  books  ?  Is  not,  even  humanly  speaking, 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent  equal  to  any  authority  he 
can  bring  against  it  ?  We  do  not  recollect  any  Protestant 
synod  that  has  ever  assembled,  more  respectable  for  their 
numbers,  their  learning,  their  ability,  or  their  piety,  than  were 
the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  These  decided,  as  the 
Church  had  previously  decided  and  held,  that  the  books  in 
question  were  canonical ;  and  the  preacher  must  bring  us 
an  authority  higher  than  theirs  for  saying  they  are  not,  before 
wd  shall  be  convinced  they  are  not  rightfully  included  in  the 
sacred  canon.  He  admits  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
fallible,  and  he  can  say  no  more  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If 
his  Church  is  fallible,  it  may  err  as  to  the  canon  as  well  as  re- 
specting other  matters.  Her  authority,  then,  can  never  be  a 
sufficient  motive  for  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  How  will  he,  then,  prove  to  us,  that  in  this  very 
matter  he  himself  is  not  the  party  in  error  ? 

The  Church,  it  seems,  errs  not  only  in  her  rule  of  faith,  but 
in  her  faith  itself,  especially  in  her  doctrine  of  justification. 
She  teaches  concerning  justification  a  doctrine  which  is  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  Protestant  doctrine.  Admitted.  What  then  ? 
Why,  then,  she  is  wrong.  We  beg  your  pardon.  Before  you 
can  say  we  are  wrong  because  we  difl^er  from  you,  you  must 
prove  that  you  are  right ;  for,  till  then,  it  may  be  that  you  are 
wrong  because  you  differ  from  us.  But  "  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  has  ever  been  the  peculiarly  cherished  doc- 
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trine  of  Protestants."  —  p.  10.  Granted.  But  Protestants 
are  fallible,  and  may  }iave  cherished  with  peculiar  affection  a 
falsehood.  But  ^^  Luther  pronounced  it  the  doctrine  by  which 
the  Church  stands  or  falls."  —  ib.  But  Luther  also  said  that 
all  who  entertain  the  views  of  the  Eucharist  taught  by  the  Sa- 
cramentarians,  which  views  the  author  of  the  sermon  before  us 
entertains,  when  they  die,  go  straight  to  hell.  Was  Luther 
right  in  this  ?  No  ?  Then  Luther  was  fallible.  Then  he 
may  have  erred  in  this  doctrine  of  justification.  Then  how  do 
you  know  he  did  not  ?  By  what  criterion  do  you  determine 
when  Luther  taught  truth  and  when  falsehood.^  From  the 
Bible  ?  But  Luther  had  the  Bible  as  well  as  you ;  and  how 
know  you  that  you  understand  the  Bible  better  than  he  did  f 
We  also  have  the .  Bible,  and  we  say  the  Bible  is  against  you 
both ;  and  how  will  you  determine  that  your  interpretations  of 
Bible  doctrine  are  better  than  ours  ?  Do  you  say  our  Church 
is  fallible  ?  We  deny  it ;  but  admit  it,  and  even  then  it  is  as 
good  as  yours,  for  yours  is  not  infallible. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  is  rejected  by  many  Protestants  tliemselves.  Sweden- 
borg  sends  Luther  to  hell  for  teaching  it ;  the  Unitarians, 
Universalists,  Quakers,  some  Anglicans,  the  Genevans,  the 
majority  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
German  Protestants,  virtually,  if  not  avowedly,  reject  it.  It 
is  hardly  true  to  say  of  any  Protestant  sect,  at  the  present  day, 
that  it  really  holds  it  as  it  was  taught  by  Luther  and  his  brother 
innovators..  Dr.  Potts  ought  in  justice  to  convert  his  Protes- 
tant brethren  to  this  doctrine,  before  making  it  a  ground  of  accu- 
sation against  the  Church  that  she  does  not  teach  it.  If  she  were 
to  accept  it,  she  would  gain  nothing,  for  she  would  still  be  ar- 
raigned by  Protestants,  who,  with  Bible  in  hand,  would  under- 
take to  convict  her  of  accepting  a  false  doctrine. 

Moreover^  the  doctrine  in  question  is  a  very  bad  doctrine. 
As  originally  set  forth  by  the  Reformers^  it  is,  Believe  firmly 
that  God  remits  your  sins  for  Christ's  sake,  and  you  are  justi- 
fied, without  any  respect  to  a  moral  change  which  may  be 
efi!ected  in  you.  The  justified  man,  morally  considered,  or 
considered  in  •  relation  to  his  actual  intrinsic  character,  is  just 
as  much  of  a  sinner  as  he  was  before  justification.  The  only 
difference  between  the  justified  and  the  unjustified  is,  that  the 
sins  of  the  former  are  not  imputed,  while  the  sins  of  the  lat- 
ter are.  Thus  you  may  sin  as  much  as  you  please,  but  so 
long  as   you  believe   firmly  that  God  remits  your  sins  for 
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Christ's  sake,  not  one  of  the  sins  you  commit  will  be  imputed 
to  you,  or  reckoned  as  sin.  This  was  Luther's  doctrine,  and 
hence,  when  a  young  man  asks  him  his  advice  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  resisting  the  temptations  of  the  Devil,  tells  him  to 
drink,  get  drunk,  to  sin  lustily  and  spite  the  Devil.  But  to 
justify  signifies  to  make  just,  and  no  man  destitute  of  justice  is 
justified.  The  error  of  the  Protestants  is  in  placing  justifica- 
tion in  the  simple  remission  of  sin.  Sin  may  be  remitted,  and 
yet  the  man  want  justice.  Consequently  the  remission  is  not 
alone  justification.  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  can  call  no  man 
just  who  is  not  just.  But  we  will  let  another  speak  for  us  in 
this  matter. 

^^  *'  Justification  ^  is  that  action  or  operation  of  Divine  Grace  on 
the  soul  by  which  a  man  passes  from  the  state  of  sin ;  from  an 
enemy,  becomes  a  friend  of  God,  agreeable  in  the  Divine  sight, 
and  an  heir  to  eternal  life.  This  act  of  transition  from  the  one 
state  to  the  other,  with  its  operating  causes,  is  called  'justification.^ 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  spiritual  and  interior  opera- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  it  afibrds  an  opportunity  for  theological  sub- 
tleties to  those  who  would  make  use  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
renders  it  difficult  to  expose  the  error  which  those  subtleties  may 
be  employed  to  foster.  The  Church,  therefore,  has  always  pre- 
served her  ancient  and  orthodox  teaching  under  the  form  of  sound 
words,  which  heresy  has  ever  betrayed  itself  by  refusing  to  adopt. 

'*  Thus,  in  both  communions,  justification  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
as  to  its  efficient  source,  from,  and  thorough,  and  by  Jesus  Christ 
alone.  But  in  the  Catholic  system,  this  justification,  occurring  in 
the  modes  of  the  Saviour^s  appointment,  is  not  only  the  imputation, 
but  also  the  interior  application,  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  by  which 
guilt  is  destroyed,  pardon  bestowed,  and  the  soul  replenished  by 
the  inherent  grace  and  charity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"According  to  the  Protestant  principle, justification  is  when  a 
man  believes  with  a  firm  and  certain  faith  or  conviction  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  justice  of  Christ  is  '  imputed '  to  him.  This  is  that 
'  faith  alone  '  by  which  they  profess  to  be  saved.  The  sacraments, 
for  them,  have  no  other  end  or  efficacy,  except  as  signs  to  awaken 
this  individual  and  personal  faith,  so  called,  and  as  tokens  of  com- 
munion. Neither  is  it  that  any  intrinsic  or  interior  operation 
takes  place  in  the  soul  by  this,  in  which  she  is  changed,  by  a 
transition  from  the  state  of  sin,  now  remitted  and  destroyed,  to  a 
state  of  justice  wrought  for  her  and  in  her,  by  the  application  of 
the  merits  and  infusion  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  No ;  this  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  But,  according  to  the  Protestant  principle,  no 
such  change  takes  place.  According  to  that  principle,  the  impious 
man  is  not  made  just,  ^ven  by  the  adoption  of  Grod,  or  the  merits 
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of  Christ.  But,  leaving  him  in  his  injustice,  it  is  conceived  that  his 
sins  are  no  longer  imputed  to  him,  but  that  the  justice  of  Christ  ii 
imputed  to  him.  Thus,  a  criminal  is  under  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion ;  but,  in  consideration  of  a  powerful  and  innocent  intercessor, 
the  chief  magistrate  pardons  him.  It  is  only  by  a  certain  fiction  of 
thought  and  language  that  such  a  person  can  be  considered  inno- 
cent ;  or  that  his  intrinsic  guilt  can  be  conceived  of  as  still  existing, 
but  as  imputed  to  the  one  who  interceded  for  him,  and  the  justice 
of  that  intercessor  imputed  to  him.  Such  is  the  exact  likeness  of 
justification,  as  taught  in  the  theology  of  Protestantism.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  sphere  which  is  assigned  as  the  seat  of  this 
species  of  fiction  is  the  mind  of  God  himself!  The  sinner  is  not 
intrinsically  or  really  justified  in  this  system  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
God,  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  is  pleased  to  regard  and 
'  repute '  him  as  such  ;  that  is,  God  '  reputes '  him  to  be  what,  in 
reality,  he  knows  him  not  to  be ! 

^^  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham  as  having  been  reputed  to  him  unto  justice.  And  Lu- 
ther, to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  case,  seized  on  the  letter  of  this 
passage,  and  distorted  its  spirit  and  meaning.  God  had  made  rich 
promises  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  The  hope  of  this  promise 
was  in  his  son  Isaac.  And  God,  to  try  the  faith  of  his  servant,  di- 
rected Abraham  to  immolate  this,  his  only  son,  as  a  sacrifice  to  hit 
name. 

*•''  Such  an  order,  under  such  circumstances,  was  calculated  to 
throw  deep  and  impenetrable  mystery  over  the  previous  promises 
treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  the  patriarch.  Nevertheless,  he  fal- 
ters not  in  his  confidence,  but  obeys  without  a  moment's  hesitation* 
He  sinks  all  the  apprehensions  arising  from  the  suggestions  of  fle^ 
and  blood,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  confidence,  prepares  to  exe- 
cute what  had  been  commanded.  And  it  is  only  when  his  hand  is 
upliAed  to  strike,  that  God  manifests  his  acceptance  of  the  will, 
which,  however,  embraced  the  work  itself,  that  he  is  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  execute. 

"  Such  was  the  faith  of  Abraham.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  em- 
braced the  works,  and  that,  so  far  as  obedience,  will,  intention,  pur- 
pose, and  even  feelings,  were  concerned,  Abraham  had  already 
completed  the  sacrifice.  Thus,  the  same  Apostle  writes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ii.  17,  ^  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was 
tried,  offered  Isaac ;  and  he  that  had  received  the  promises  offered 
up  his  only  begotten  son.' 

"  As,  however,  the  outward  immolation  was  not  actually  or  phys- 
ically consummated,  Luther  was  pleased  to  exclude  it  altogether 
from  the  faith  of  Abraham,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  St 
Paul  himself.  The  error  of  Luther  has  been  incorporated,  with 
but  slight  modifications,  into  the  theology  of  all  the  other  Protestant 
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denominations.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  '  faith  alone.** 
By  faith,  to  use  their  own  phraseology,  the  sinner  '  seizes '  on  the 
merits  of  Christ,  —  by  believing  firmly  that  they  are  '  imputed '  to 
him.  It  is  not  that  by  this  he  is  made  just  or  innocent,  but  God 
is  pleased  to  declare^  to  suppose^  to  repute,  —  let  us  say  it  with  rev- 
erence, —  to  imagine  him  as  such.  It  is  all  God^s  work ;  he  has 
not  the  smallest  share  in  it ;  and  thence  the  seductive  boast  of  the 
system,  that  thus  'all  the  glory  returns  to  God,  and  nothing  to 
man.'  Under  the  same  plea,  good  works  were  decried  as  hin- 
drances, rather  than  helps,  in  the  matter  of  justification.  It  was 
supposed,  indeed,  that,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  they  would 
appear  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  as  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  his 
faith.  But  even  then  they  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  soul. 
Neither  could  sin,  except  that  of  unbelief  alone,  defeat  its  salvation. 
To  such  a  point  of  insanity  did  Luther  carry  his  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  that  he  declares,  that, '  if  adultery  could  be  committed  in 
faith,  it  would  not  be  a  sin.'  '  Si  in  fide  fieri  posset  adulterium, 
peccatum  non  esset.'  —  LtUh,  Disput.  t.  1.  p.  523."  • 

This  IS  sufficient,  and  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  any 
thing  we  could  ourselves  say,  and  shows  conclusively  that 
Catholics  "  depend  for  salvation  on  the  merits  of  Christ  alone." 
These  merits  obtain  for  us  not  only  the  grace  of  forgiveness, 
but  also  the  grace  of  Justification,  whereby  our  works  are  ren- 
dered meritorious.  They  are  the  source  and  ground  of  our 
merit,  and  without  them  we  could  merit  nothing.  Thus,  in  our 
act  of  Hope,  we  say,  *'  O  my  God  !  relying  on  thy  goodness 
and  promises,  I  hope  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  my  sins,  and  life 
everlasting,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  only  Lord 
and  Redeemer." 

The  author  of  the  sermon  makes  further  quotations  from  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which,  he  says,  teach  that  *'  all  true  right- 
eousness is  at  first  imparted,  then  increased,  and  afterwards  re- 
stored if  lost,"  by  the  holy  Sacraments  (p.  11).  Well,  what 
then  ? 

"  These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  groundwork  of  the 
Papal  plan  of  salvation  ;  the  Sacraments  by  their  own  power  confer 
grace ;  thus  the  believer  is  regenerated  by  baptism,  united  to  Christ 
by  the  Eucharist,  is  then  able  to  keep  the  whole  law,  and  deserves 
heaven  for  his  good  works.  A  plan  that  is  the  very  opposite  of 
Christ's,  as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.     And  if  salvation  is  only 

•  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  New  York.  From  the  In- 
troduction to  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Merits  of  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of 
^Imputation,'  as  contrasted  with  those  of  *  Catholic  Imputation.'  By 
Vanbrugh  Livingston."    New  York.     1843. 
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found  by  embracing  Christ^s  plan,  then  the  Papal  sjrstein,  so  far 
from  teaching  the  essential  truths  of  salvation,  teaches  a  system 
that  will  inevitably  destroy  the  soul.  If  the  question  is  asked.  Are 
there  not  true  Christians  in  that  Church  ?  My  answer  is,  I  think 
so ;  but  they  are  the  children  of  God,  not  because  of  the  teachings 
of  that  Church,  but  notwithstanding  those  teachings.  They  are 
those,  who,  from  the  word  of  God,  have  gathered  the  system  of 
Christ,  and  hold  a  plan  of  faith  the  opposite  of  that  of  Rome,  whilst 
they  still  continue  in  her  communion,  instead  of  obeying  God^s 
command, '  Come  out  of  her,  my  people.'  "  —  p.  12. 

"  The  Sacraments  confer  grace  by  their  own  power  "  ;  but 
what  is  their  own  power  ?  Simply  the  power  of  God,  who 
instituted  them.  He  is  himself  the  causa  efficiens  operating  in 
the  Sacrament.  Is  it  contrary  to  Christianity  to  look  upon 
God  as  conferring  grace  ?  "  The  believer  is  regenerated  by 
Baptism."  Very  well.  Is  it  contrary  to  Christianity  to  as- 
sert that  the  individual  is  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ?  If  we  asserted  that  the  water 
used  in  baptism,  or  the  words  pronounced  by  the  administra- 
tor, regenerated,  as  efficient  causes,  the  recipient,  we  should 
doubtless  contradict  the  ''  plan  of  salvation."  But  we  see  no 
contradiction  in  saying  that  one  is  regenerated  in  baptism  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  operating  in  it.  If  any  one  should  have  call- 
ed the  burning  bush  that  Moses  saw  God,  he  would  have  been 
wrong,  and  yet  he  might  have  said  God  was  in  the  bush. 
The  Sacraments  are  instrumental  causes  of  grace,  but  God  is 
himself  the  efficient  cause.  "  We  merit  heaven  by  our  good 
works."  Granted,-  if  be  understood  good  works  wrought  in  us 
by  grace,  or  by  us  through  grace  ;  otherwise,  we  deny  it.  The 
merit  comes  through  the  grace,  which  itself  comes  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  is  only  through  the  merits 
of  Christ  that  we  do  or  can  merit  heaven.  The  merit  itself  is 
of  grace,  not  of  nature.  Nothing  we  are  naturally  able  to  do 
does  or  can  merit  eternal  life.  Our  Saviour  says,  "Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  We  do  not  merit  the  grace  ;  that  is 
freely  bestowed  in  reward  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
it  is  only  through  that  grace  working  effectually  in  and  through 
us  that  we  are  enabled  to  merit  everlasting  life. 

Our  liberal  Presbyterian  minister,  we  are  gratiBed  to  per- 
ceive, thinks  there  may,  after  all,  be  some  Christians  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  are  much  obliged  to  him,  and  shall  be 
5till  more  obliged  to  him  when  he  proves  that  there  can  be 
good  Christians  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.     He  asks  us  to 
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come  out  of  her.  Well,  where  shall  we  go,  if  we  leave  her  ? 
Into  the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  offend  by  so  doing  the 
immense  majority  of  the  Protestant  world  ?  When  all  Prot- 
estants will  agree  as  to  what  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  the 
true  Christian  faith,  and  '*  Gospel  ordinances,"  we  will  con- 
sider the  question  of  leaving  the  Church,  but  till  then  we  can- 
not entertain  it.  We  have  had  disputation  and  vexation 
enough  for  our  short  life,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  come  out 
of  the  Church,  unless  we  know  where  and  to  what  we  are  to 
come.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  should,  if  we  joined  the 
Presbyterians,  be  assured  by  five  hundred  other  sects  that  we 
were  wrong.  And  the  Scriptures"  also  say  something  about 
the  dog  returning  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  to  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire.     We  have  been  a  Presbyterian  once. 

The  preacher  (p.  13)  speaks  of  the  "  idolatrous  services  " 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  .answered  this  charge  of  idolatry 
in  our  last  Review,  and  have  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing  in 
addition  to  what  we  then  said.  The  charge  is  as  silly  as  it  is 
false.  Yet  one  cannot  but  be  grieved  at  the  ignorance  or  the 
malice  that  makes  it,  and  at  the  fatal  effect  it  has  in  keeping 
the  great  mass  of  Protestants  from  the  way  of  life. 

After  these  charges,  the  preacher  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  show  what  an  intriguing  and  dan- 
gerous set  of  mortals  they  are.  We  have  no  room  to  follow 
him  through  this  part  of  his  discourse.  He  falls,  of  course, 
into  almost  as  many  errors  as  he  makes  assertions.  But  we 
must  leave  them  for  the  present.  In  the  mean  time  we  cannot 
forbear  expressing  our  full  conviction  that  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  under  the  special  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  he 
will  av.enge  himself  on  it5  persecutors.  France  warred  against 
the  Jesuits  and  expelled  them  ;  she  had  her  reward  ;  —  Spain 
warred  against  the  Jesuits  and  expelled  them  ;  she  is  now  reap- 
ing her  reward.  We  want  no  better  proof  of  the  sanctity  and 
utility  of  the  Order  than  the  fact,  that  Protestants,  infidels,  and 
tyrants  are  everywhere  opposed  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  now 
what  dread  the  w^ord  Jesuit  inspires.  Who  are  the  Jesuits  ? 
Simple  priests  vowed  to  poverty,  devoted  chiefly  to  educa- 
tional and  missionary  labors,  without  power  or  influence,  save 
what  is  in  their  faith,  talent^,-  learning,  zeal,  and  sanctity. 
When  such  men  inspire  terror,  the  just  may  take  courage,  arid 
thank  God  that  we  have  them.  The  Order  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  for 
recalling  the  erring,  confirming   the  wavering,  converting  the 
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unbelieving,  and  of  consolidating  the  empire  of  our  Lord  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  and  hence  the  hostilitv  it  every- 
where has  encountered  and  still  encounters.  Hence  the 
nations  rage  and  the  people  devise  vain  things  against  it ;  hence 
the  wicked  foam  at  the  mouth  and  gnash  their  teeth,  and  kings 
and  princes  conspire  against  it.  In  vain.  ^^  Saul,  Saul,  whjr 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks."  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  defend  his  own.  This 
Order  is  dear  to  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  saints  and  martyrs 
he  will  protect  it  and  crown  it  with  new  honors. 

To  hear  people  talk,  one  would  think  half  the  world  were 
Jesuits.  They  swarm  everywhere.  One  cannot  turn  over  a 
leaf,  but  a  Jesuit  will  start  up.  They  are  omnipresent.  They 
are  omnipotent.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  movements,  • — 
of  every  intrigue,  every  outbreak.  Nobody  is  safe.  Yet  the 
Order  counts  in  all  less  than  five  thousand  members,  dispersed 
on  missions  among  infidels,  or  employed  in  the  quiet  and  sim- 
ple business  of  education.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  small  com- 
pany of  men  should  create  so  much  terror  and  alarm.  Alas, 
* 'conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all." 

Dr.  Potts  tells  us,  ''  The  children  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States 
are  kept  in  ignorance."  —  p.  13.  The  population  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States  is  about  two  and  a  half  millions.  In  these 
States  there  are  seven  universities  ;  and  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
with  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  there  are 
for  the  children  of  the  poorer  and  middle  classes  at  least  three 
hundred  and  eighty  schools,  the  greater  part  of  them  supports 
ed  by  private  munificence.  To  assert  that  the  Church  holds 
that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion  "  (ib,)  betrays  more 
ignorance  than  malice.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  have  fewer 
Protestants  in  the  world.  The  Church  undoubtedly  holds 
that  there  may  be  false  learning,  false  philosophy,  deceitful, 
vain,  that  puffs  up,  makes  its  possessors  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  indocile,  and  unwilling  to  bow  in  meekness  and  humil- 
ity to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  such  learning  and  philosophy 
she  unquestionably  does  not  encourage  ;  for  she  holds  and 
teaches  what  her  invisible  Spouse  has  said,  that  ''  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  But 
real  knowledge,  but  true  learning,  that  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing which  make  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  she  does  her  best  to 
impart  and  diffuse.  Would  that  we  could  say  as  much  of  her 
calumniators. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  humbugged 
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by  the  cry  about  education.  Give  us  the  right  sort  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  more  of  it  the  better  ;  give  us  the  wrong  sort, 
and  the  less  of  it  the  better.  Our  people  are  a  reading  people  ; 
better  that  they  could  not  read  than  that  they  should  read  the 
miserable  trash  the  press  is  now  sending  forth.  We  have 
lived  long  enough  to  learn  that  not  every  *'  whitened  heap  yon- 
der "  is  to  be  taken  as  so  much  flour.  Immense  danger  may 
lurk  under  specious  names.  We  are,  as  we  have  always  been, 
the  friends  of  education,  but  not  of  bad  education,  or  of  an 
education  which  educates  for  earth  instead  of  heaven,  for  the 
devil  instead  of  God. 

The  author  of  the  sermon  thinks  the  aim  of  the  Jesuits  in 
this  country  is,  by  the  education  of  youth,  to  counterwork 
Protestantism  (p.  17).  What !  is  the  Doctor  afraid  of  edu- 
cation ?  Is  Protestantism  not  proof  against  light  ?  We 
thought  it  was  the  boast  of  its  friends  that  it  was  born  of  the 
advanced  intelligence  of  the  human  race,  and  had  the  capacity 
to  expand  and  adapt  itself  to  every  change  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. A  moment  ago,  the  Doctor  upbraided  us  with  our  love 
of  ignorance,  accused  us  of  not  educating  our  children  ;  and 
now  he  is  afraid,  if  we  educate,  it  will  be  all  up  with  Protes- 
tantism. Really,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  please  a  Presbyterian 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

"  They  [the  Jesuits]  will  involve  this  land  in  troubles  and 
conflicts. "  —  ib.  The  truth  never  yet  was  preached,  but  it  pro- 
duced troubles  and  conflicts.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  said, 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth."  No 
doubt,  if  the  Gospel  is  preached  here  truly,  faithfully,  boldly,  by 
its  earnest  and  devoted  missionaries,  the  wicked  will  be  offend- 
ed, and  the  devil  will  do  his  best  to  stir  up  troubles  and  con- 
flicts. But  we  would  rather  have  war  than  peace  with  error, 
with  sin,  with  the  world,  with  the  flesh,  with  the  devil.  If  Dr. 
Potts  would  not,  then  all  we  have  to  say  is,  that  Jbe  does  not 
appear  to  agree  with  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles. 

But  they  will  gain  an  influence  which  they  will  turn  to  the 
ruin  of  liberty  (ib.).  But  we  thought  one  of  the  principal 
charges  against  the  Jesuits  was,  that  they  were  the  enemies  of 
crowned  heads,  and  king-killers.  If  so,  they  must  be  ultra- 
republicans.  In  monarchical  governments  they  are  dreaded  as 
enemies  of  the  monarchy,  in  republics  as  the  enemies  of  pop- 
ular liberty  !  This  is  singular.  We  have  before  us  the  Re- 
monstrance  for  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings^  written  by  the 
English  Solomon,  the  learned  King  Jamie,  in  which  he  labors 
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to  prove  that  tho  Catholic  Church  is  at  war  with  kingly  gov- 
ernment, and  for  that  reason  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Our 
American  Calvinists,  men  who  began  here  by  founding  a  the- 
ocracy, or  rather  a  minister-ocracy^  and  made  church-member- 
ship the  condition  of  citizenship,  are  now  terribly  alarmed  lest 
the  Jesuits  shall  overthrow  democracy  and  set  up  a  king. 
When  our  Calvinistic  brethren  shall  show  that  they  have  some 
regard  for  any  other  liberty  than  the  liberty  of  governing,  we 
will  listen  to  their  fears  on  this  head.  We  are  Americans  as 
well  as  they,  love  our  country  as  much,  and  have  as  much  at 
stake  as  any  one  of  them  ;  for,  in  becoming  a  Catholic,  we  did 
not  cease  to  be  a  man,  a  citizen,  or  a  patriot ;  and  we  are  as 
well  convinced  as  we  are  that  we  are  now  writing,  that  the 
preservation  and  wholesome  working  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions depend  on  the  general  prevalence  among  our  people  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  We  say  this  not  merely  as  the  Catholic 
convert,  but  as  the  citizen  who  has  not  wholly  neglected  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  studies. 

But  it  seems  that  "  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted 
in  our  schools  has  notliing  in  it  giving  them  a  peculiar  claim 
to  popular  favor,  unless  it  be  their  prices."  —  p.  18.  Perhaps 
the  Doctor  is  not  a  competent  judge.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
he  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the  names  the  order  has  produced 
since  its  restoration,  for  we  could  mention  some  of  the  names 
which  are  at  least  "  above  mediocrity."  As  educators,  the 
French  University  seems  to  stand  in  awe  of  them.  The 
Doctor  would  do  well  to  become  acquainted  with  their  schools, 
before  undertaking  to  discuss  their  merits.  Perhaps,  were  he 
to  do  so,  he  would  not  hazard  the  assertion,  that  ^'  a  graduate 
oi  one  of  these  universities  is  not  qualified  to  enter  the  junior 
class  at  Princeton,  Yale,  or  any  of  the  more  respectable  Prot- 
estant colleges  of  our  land."  The  regular 'course  of  studies 
in  our  Jesuits'  colleges  is  as  thorough,  as  extensive,  and  of 
as  high  an  order,  as  that  of  the  best  Protestant  colleges,  and 
those  who  take  the  regular  and  full  course  will  have,  on  grad- 
uating, no  occasion  to  regard  themselves  as  inferior  to  the 
graduates  of  Protestant  universities.  University  education 
in  this  country,  whether  by  Catholics  or  Protestants,  is,  how- 
ever, we  are  willing  to  admit,  far  from  being  what  it  should 
be.  The  characteristic  of  our  people  is  to  "  go  ahead."  We 
are  impatient,  averse  to  long,  slow,  and  toilsome  labor.  What 
we  cannot  do  quickly  we  will  not  do  at  all.  We  will  not  spend 
the  time  necessary  to  become  thorough  scholars  ;  consequently 
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the  whole  scholarship  of  the  country,  with  a  few  individual 
exceptions,  is  limited  and  superficial.  The  Jesuits  cannot  at 
once  overcome  this.  Their  education  becomes  necessarily  in 
some  degree  Jtmericanized^  and  is,  no  doubt,  less  thorough 
than  it  is  generally  abroad,  or  than  it  will  be  here  when  their 
colleges  have  had  time  to  become  more  thoroughly  established 
and  are  more  Hberally  supported. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Jesuits'  colleges  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  present  wants  of  the  Catholic  population.  They 
suit  us  very  well,  and  whether  they  suit  Protestants  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment.  We  ourselves  have  four  sons  in  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  in  placing  them  there,  we  feel 
that  we  are  discharging  our  duty  as  a  father  to  them,  and  as  a 
citizen  to  the  country.  We  rest  easy,  for  we  feel  they  are 
where  they  will  be  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  ;  where 
their  faith  and  morals  will  be  cared  for,  which  with  us  is  the 
great  thing.  It  is  more  especially  for  the  moral  and  religious 
training  which  our  children  will  receive  from  the  good  fathers 
that  we  esteem  these  colleges.  Science,  literature,  the  most 
varied  and  profound  scholastic  attainments,  are  worse  than  use- 
less, where  coupled  with  heresy,  infidelity,  or  impiety; 

As  to  the  female  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Ursulines, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  the  Visitation,  the  Sacred  Heart, 
&c.,  we  want  no  better  proof  of  their  excellence  than  the 
simple  fact,  that  Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  prejudices 
against  the  religious  orders,  -send,  and  are  eager  to  send,  their 
daughters  to  them,  and  feel  that  they  are  safe  so  long  as  under 
the  more  than  maternal  care  of  the  good  sisters.  That  it  is 
not  the  price  that  induces  Protestant  parents  to  send  their 
daughters  to  our  schools  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
ject for  a  sort  of  female  university,  started  by  some  good  Prot- 
estant ladies,  at  Cincinnati,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed, 
cannot  be  got  under  way  for  the  want  of  scholars,  notwith- 
standing the  expense  for  the  pupil  is  to  be  merely  nominal. 
The  institute  has  funds  in  abundance,  ladies  who  are  pledged  to 
instruct  gratuitously,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  scholars.  Un- 
happily, these  cannot  be  got  for  either  love  or  money. 

The  disparaging  terms  in  which  Dr.  Potts  speaks  of  the 
instruction  imparted  by  the.  sisters  are  natural  enough  from  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  but  may  be  refuted  at  any  time  by  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  a  young  lady  educated  in  one  of  our 
female  academies.  There  is  something  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  Catholic  schools  that  gives  an  inexpressible  charm 
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to  the  female  character,  which  we  have  never  found  in  a  Prot- 
estant, not  brought  up  in  some  degree  under  Catholic  influence. 
There  is  a  purity,  a  delicacy,  a  sweetness,  a  gentleness,  a 
grace,  a  dignity,  about  a  Catholic  lady,  that  you  shall  look  in 
vain  for  in  a  purely  Protestant  lady,  however  high-bom  or  well- 
bred.  It  is  only  in  the  Catholic  lady  that  woman  appears  in 
all  her  loveliness,  worth,  and  glory.  It  is  Catholicity  that  has 
wrought  out  woman's  emancipation,  elevated  her  from  her 
former  menial  condition,  rescued  her  from  the  harem  of  the 
voluptuary,  and  made  her  the  companion,  and  not  unfrequently 
more  than  the  companion,  of  man.  Every  Catholic  daughter 
has  a  model  of  excellence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  not  in 
vain  from  earliest  infancy  is  she  taught  to  lisp  Ave  J\Iaria^ 
gratia  plena^  Dominus  tecum;  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribua ;  for 
the  Holy  Mother  rains  grace  and  sweetness  on  all  who  devote 
themselves  to  her  honor  and  implore  her  protection. 

The  association  with  those  who  honor  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
see  in  her  the  model  of  every  female  grace  and  every  female 
virtue,  and  whom  she  honors  with  her  special  protection,  is  not 
without  its  chastening  and  hallowing  influence,  and  the  loveli- 
est and  the  noblest  Protestant  ladies  we  have  ever  known  are 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  Catholic  schools.  The  good 
sisters  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  aspersions  of  Dr.  Potts. 
Their  pupils  will  speak  for  them,  and  constitute  their  defence. 
Yet,  if  Protestants  do  not  like  our  schools,  all  we  have  to  say 
is,  let  them  go  and  institute  better  ones,  —  if  they  can. 

But  enough.  We  have  lingered  too  long  upon  this  not 
very  remarkable  sermon  ;  but  as  we  have  done  little  else  than 
to  make  it  the  thread  on  which  to  string  some  observations, 
perhaps  not  wholly  uncalled  for  nor  inappropriate  to  the  time 
and  country,  we  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven.  The  Church 
may  be  assailed,  will  be  assailed  ;  but  we  know  it  is  founded 
on  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
It  is  now  firmly  established  in  this  country,  and  persecution 
will  but  cause  it  to  thrive.  Our  countrymen  may  be  grieved 
that  it  is  so  ;  but  it  is  useless  for  tliem  to  kick  against  the  de- 
crees of  Almighty  God.  They  have  had  an  open  field  and 
fair  play  for  Protestantism.  Here  Protestantism  has  had  free 
scope,  has  reigned  without  a  rival,  and  proved  what  she  could 
do,  and  that  her  best  is  evil  ;  for  the  very  good  she  boasts  is 
not  hers.  A  new  day  is  dawning  on  this  chosen  land  ;  a  new 
chapter  is  about  to  open  in  our  history,  —  and  the  Church  to 
assume  her  rightful  position  and  influence.     Ours  shall  yet  be- 
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come  consecrated  ground,  and  here  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son  shall  be  established.  Our  hills  and  valleys  shall  yet  echo 
to  the  convent-bell.  The  cross  shall  be  planted  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and  our  happy  sons  and 
daughters  shall  drive  away  fear,  shall  drive  away  evil  from  our 
borders,  with  the  echoes  of  their  matin  and  vesper  hymns.  No 
matter  who  writes,  who  declaims,  who  intrigues,  who  is  alarmed, 
or  what  leagues  are  formed,  this  is  to  be  a  Catholic  country  ; 
and  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  broad  Atlantic  to  broad- 
er Pacific,  the  *'  clean  Sacrifice  "  is  .to  be  offered  daily  for 
quick  and  dead. 


Art.  IV. — Methodist    Q^uarterly  Review  for  July,  1845. 
Art.  VII.   Brownson^s  Quarterly  Review^  No.  V.    1845. 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1844,  contained 
a  paper  on  the  literary  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  the 
avowed  purpose  of  which  was  "  to  exhibit  the  proofs  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  ever  waged  a  deadly  warfare  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  upon  literature  ;  and  that  her  expur- 
gatory  and  prohibitory  policy  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
hour  ;  not  only  against  the  truth  of  revelation,  but  equally 
agamst  the  truth  in  nature  and  in  science,  —  both  learning  and 
religion  having  been  the  doomed  victims  of  her  perennial  des- 
potism." To  this  paper,  so  far  as  concerned  hostility  to  the 
press,  literature,  and  science,  we  replied  in  our  Review  for 
last  January.  To  this  reply  of  ours  the  article  before  us  is  a 
rejoinder,  attempting  to  make  good  the  original  charges,  not- 
withstanding what  we  alleged  against  them. 

In  our  reply  we  retorted  the  charge  of  unfriendliness  to  lit- 
erature upon  the  Methodists  themselves,  who,  we  said,  had 
originally  manifested  a  great  contempt  for  human  science  and 
learning,  and  cannot,  in  this  country  at  least,  boast  of  having 
made  a  single  permanent  contribution  either  to  literature  or 
science.  The  Review  thinks  this  charge  is  not  true,  for  one 
Mr.  Elliot  has  written  '*  A  Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism," 
which  has  even  been  republished  in  England.  We  confess, 
when  we  wrote,  we  had  not  heard  of  this  work,  and  we  have 
not  yet  seen  it ;  but  we  will  engage  beforehand  that  it  is  nothing 
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but  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  ignorance,  impu- 
dence, sophistry,  and  malice  ;  in  the  main,  a  mere  repetition  of 
what  Protestants  have  been  constantly  repeating  from  the  first, 
and  which  has  been  refuted  time  and  again.  We  are  always 
safe  in  saying  this  of  any  work  written  by  a  Protestant  against 
Catholicity,  and,  a  fortiori^  of  a  work  written  by  a  Methodist. 
Yet  if  the  author  or  Reviewer  will  send  us  a  copy  of  the  work, 
and  we  find  on  actual  examination  that  we  are  mistaken  as 
to  its  real  character,  we  will  make  all  necessary  retracta- 
tions. 

We  stated  that  *'  the  Methodist  press  is,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  bishops  and 
elders."  The  Reviewer  says  we  are  wrongly  informed, 
for  the  bishops  and  elders  have  no  power  over  it  whatever. 
Yet  he  tells  us  the  editors  and  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
Conferences,  and  are  aided  by  the  advice  of  a  council  (p  458). 
The  Conferences  are  composed  of  ^'  bishops  and  elders." 
The  bishops  and  elders,  then,  appoint  the  editors  and  agents, 
and  we  presume  also  the  council  of  advice.  We  should 
think  this  were  exercising  some  power  over  the  press.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  intervals  of  the  General  Conference,  these 
editors  and  agents  are  accountable,  the  Reviewer  telk  us,  for 
their  official  conduct,  "  to  the  book  committee,  who  have  pow- 
er, after  due  forms  of  trial  and  conviction,  to  displace  them  for 
malpractice."  —  p.  459.  The  book  committee  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  particular  Conferences,  or  by  the  General 
Conference,  and  in  either  case  by  the  bishops  and  elders. 
The  bishops  and  elders,  then,  through  the  book  committee, 
exercise  a  strict  surveillance  over  the  Methodist  press.  The 
point  on  which  we  were  intent  was,  that  the  Methodist  press 
is  not  free,  and  we  find,  by  the  Reviewer's  own  admissions,  it 
is  less  free  than  we  had  supposed.  There  is  a  power  winch 
appoints  the  editors  and  agents,  furnishes  them  a  council  of 
advice,  and  then  there  is  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  account- 
able, before  which  they  can  be  tried  and  convicted,  and  which 
has  power  to  displace  them  for  malpractice ;  that  is,  should 
they  publish  what  their  masters  disapprove.  Surely,  this  is 
subjecting  the  press  to  a  very  stringent  control,  and  we  must 
still  retain  our  opinion  that  the  charge  against  the  Catholic 
Church  of  hostility  to  a  free  press  comes  with  an  ill  girace 
from  a  Methodist. 

We  stated,  also,  that  ''  the  Methodist  people  generally  have 
great  scruples  about  purchasing  books,  even  of  their  own  de- 
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nomination,  when  not  published  by  their  own  book  society." 
The  Reviewer  says  this  is  not  true.  We  know  from  our  own 
knowledge  that  it  was  true  a  few  years  since  to  some  extent, 
and  we  know,  and  the  Reviewer  admits,  that  the  Methodist 
elders  do  "  urge  their  people  to  patronize  their  publishing 
establishments."  —  p.  459.  It  seems,  however,  we  were  wrong 
in  speaking  of  their  "  book  society ^^^  for  they  have  no  book 
society^  but  a  "  book  concern.^^  We  acknowledge  our  mistake. 
The  simple  fact  is,  the  Methodist  denomination  is  itself,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  huge  society,  and  this  society  carries  on  a 
large  book  concern,  and  seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  monopolize 
the  whole  publishing  business  of  its  members. 

We  denied  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been  hostile 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  asserted  that  the  Reviewer  had 
not  adduced  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  his  charge.  In  the  arti- 
cle before  us,  he  appears  to  think  we  were  wrong  in  this  ;  for 
he  adduced  some  extracts  from  the  encyclical  letter  of  the 
Holy  Father,  bearing  date  August^lG  (15),  1832,  which  goes 
far  at  least  to  prove  it.  We  had,  and  now  have,  that  letter 
before  us,  but  it  does  not  sustain  the  charge  we  denied.  The 
Reviewer  misquotes  and  perverts  the  sense  of  the  passages 
he  professes  to  give.  The  Holy  Father  does  not  declare, 
^'  Liberty  of  conscience  is  an  absurd  and  erroneous  opinion, 
or  rather  a  mad  conceit,"  as  the  Reviewer  asserts  ;  but  that 
the  opinion,  that  liberty  is  to  be  asserted  and  maintained  for  the 
conscience  of  each  one,  is  absurd  and  erroneous,  or  rather  a 
madness,  ^tque  ex  hoc  putidissimo  indifferentismi  fonte  ab- 
surda  ilia  Jluit  ac  erronea  sententia,  seu  potius  deliramentum, 
asserendam  esse  ac  vindicandam  cuilibet  libertatem  conscientice. 
What  is  condemned  is  not  liberty  of  conscience,  rightly  under- 
stood, but  that  false  view  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  which 
releases  conscience  from  all  obligation  to  conform  to  the  truth, 
and  which  makes  the  conscience  of  each  the  sovereign  arbi- 
ter in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Conscience  is  free,  has  all  its 
rights,  when  subjected  only  to  the  will  of  God  ;  but  that  its 
freedom  demands  that  it  must  in  no  instance  be  restrained, — that 
the  individual,  under  plea  of  conscience,  must  be  free  to  con- 
form or  not  conform  to  the  law  of  God,  —  free  to  run  into 
any  and  every  excess  of  error  and  delusion,  to  subvert  all  reli- 
gious, social,  and  domestic  order,  is  indeed  an  absurd  and  erro- 
neous opinion,  a  real  delusion,  which  every  right-minded  man 
must  condemn.  That  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  does  not 
allow  liberty  of  conscience  in  this  sense,  which  is  not  liberty, 
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but  license,  we  have  never  denied,  and  trust  we  never  shall. 
The  Church  leaves  the  conscience  all  the  liberty,  that  is,  all 
the  rights,  it  has  by  the  law  of  God.  If  the  Reviewer  is  not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  must  bring  his  complaint  against  his  Mak- 
er, not  against  the  Church. 

In  fact,  this  notion  of  the  unbounded  license  of  conscience 
no  roan  in  his  sober  senses  can  undertake  to  defend.  We  re- 
member  to  have  read  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  Protestant 
missionary  journals,  of  a  pious  Protestant  convert  among  the 
heathen,  who,  on  her  dying  bed,  having  but  a  poor  appetite, 
thought  she  might,  perhaps,  eat  the  little  finger  oj  a  very  young 
childy  if  nicely  cooked  !  This  her  conscience  permitted.  Was 
the  liberty  of  her  conscience  to  be  respected  ?  The  con- 
science of  the  Anabaptists  required  them  to  run  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  tliat  of  the  early  Quakers  required  them,  espe- 
cially the  women,  to  go  naked  into  the  religious  assemblies 
and  prophesy.  Was  their  conscience  to  be  respected  at  the 
expense  of  public  decency  ?  There  is,  or  at  least  was  two 
or  three  years  ago,  a  new  religious  sect  in  Western  New  York, 
who  reject  marriage,  allow  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse, 
and  practise  various  obscene  and  filthy  rites  which  we  dare  not 
name.  Is  the  liberty  of  their  conscience  to  be  respected  ? 
There  was,  too,  Matthias,  the  famous  New  York  prophet, 
whose  queer  conscience  commanded  him  to  claim  his  neigh- 
bour's property  and  his  neighbour's  wife  as  his  own.  Was  the 
liberty  of  his  conscience  to  be  allowed  ?  We  have  a  friend 
who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  paying  taxes  to  the  govern- 
ment. Shall  the  government  respect  bis  conscience,  and  ex- 
empt him  from  the  payment  of  taxes  f  We  have  another  friend 
who  believes  it  decidedly  wrong  to  use  money.  So,  when  he 
steps  on  board  the  steamboat  at  New  York  for  Boston,  he 
insists  on  having  a  free  passage,  because  his  conscience  will 
not  let  him  pay  for  it.  Shall  he  go  scot-free  through  the  world  ? 
One  man  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day ;  do  you  respect  the  liberty  of  his  conscience  ?  Another 
is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  chaplains  by  legislative  as- 
sembUes ;  do  you  respect  his  liberty  of  conscience  ?   Not  at  all. 

It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  advanced,  that  some  bounds 
are,  and  must  be,  set  to  the  license  of  conscience,  —  that  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  limit  beyond  which  the  plea  of  con- 
science is  not  to  be  entertained.  But  where  is  this  limit  ? 
Where  are  these  bounds  ?  Who  shall  determine  f  The  in- 
dividual for  himself  ?     No ;  for  that  would  be  to  leave  con- 
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science  without  any  restraint  whatever ;  because  conscience  is 
each  man^s  own  judgment  of  what  the  law  of  God  commands 
or  permits.  If  you  leave  the  individual  to  determine  for  him- 
self^ you  leave  conscience  without  law.  You  must,  too,  re- 
spect the  determination  of  one  as  much  as  that  of  another. 
Individuals  as  such  are  all  equal,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
prefer  the  judgment  of  one  to  that  of  another.  The  judgment 
of  the  Libbeyile  of  Western  New  York,  of  Matthias,  the  proph- 
et, of  the  ami- Sabbatarian,  of  the  anti-chaplainite,  must  be  held 
as  respectable  as  your  own.  This,  then,  will  not  do.  If  any 
jbounds  are  to  be  set  to  conscience,  it  must  be  by  an  authority 
above  the  individual,  and  which  may  command  the  individual, 
and  enforce  its  commands  on  the  mdividual. 

What  is  this  authority  ?    The  civil  government  ?    We  deny 
it ;  for  the  civil  government,  except  as  the  executive  of  the 
commands  of  a  more  ultimate  authority  than  its  own,  has  no 
right  to  meddle  with  conscience.     Shall  it  be  the  authority  of 
some  one  of  the  sects  ?     Which  one  ?     Why  one  rather  than 
another  ?     Of  all  the  sects  combined  ?     That  is  impossible  ; 
because  one  will  insist  that  the  law  of  God  allows  a  latitude  to 
conscience  which  another  denies,  and  their  agreement  is  out  of 
the  question.     But  waive  this  ;  we  still  say  no  ;  because  the 
sects  are  all,  taken  singly  or  together,  by  their  own  confession, 
fallible,  and  may,  therefore,  misjudge,  allow  what  the  law  of 
God    prohibits,  and   forbid  what  the   law  of  God   permits. 
Moreover,  conscience  is  accountable  only  to  God,  and  to  sub- 
ject it  to  any  fallible  authority  is  intolerable  tyranny.     If,  then, 
there  be  not  on  earth  an  authority  through  which  Almighty 
God  speaks,  and  interprets  infallibly  his  own  law,  you  have 
and  can  have  no  authority  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
conscience.     But,  if  you  have  such  authority,  whatever  re- 
straints it  imposes  on  conscience  will  be  restraints  imposed  by 
the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  restraints  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  liberty  of  conscience.     The  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  such  authority,  and  therefore  her  control  of  con- 
science is  not,  and  never  can  be,  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
conscience.     It  leaves  it  all  the  freedom  Almighty  God  gives 
it,  and  that  is  all  it  has  a  right  to  demand. 

The  same  or  similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  freedom  of  opinion.  The  unrestricted  freedom  of  opinion 
is  no  more  permitted  by  the  law  of  God  than  is  the  unrestrict- 
ed freedom  of  conscience.  The  Holy  Father  condemns  not 
the  liberty  of  opinion,  properly  so  called,  but  the  immoderata 
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libertas  opinionunij  that  is,  the  licentiousness  of  opinions.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity,  the  mind  is  as  accountable 
to  God  as  the  body,  and  licentiousness  of  mental  action  is  as 
reprehensible  as  the  licentiousness  of  bodily  action.  We  are 
as  accountable  for  our  opinions  as  we  are  for  our  deeds.  Ebe 
what  means  the  confession  we  all  make,  that  '^  we  have  sinned 
in  thought^  word,  and  deed  "  ?  If  there  is  no  law  to  which 
the  mind  is  accountable,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  thought,  for  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law ;  and  where  there  is  no  law, 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  transgression  of  the  law.  If  there  be 
a  law  to  which  the  mind  is  accountable,  then  are  we  bound  to 
conform  to  it,  and  are  not  free  to  do  what  it  prohibits.  Then 
the  liberty  of  mmd,  of  thought,  of  opinion,  as  well  as  the  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  has  its  limits.  And  is  it  not  so  ?  Is  there 
a  Christian  who  dares  assert  that  we  are  free  to  think  and  form 
opinions  which  are  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  ?  No  ;  and 
we  dare  tell  even  this  godless  generation,  let  it  declaim  as 
grandiloquently  as  it  pleases  about  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
freebom  mind,  that  the  mind  has  no  rights  but  what  Almighty 
God  gives  it,  and  we  have  no  right  to  think  what  he  forbids. 
We  are  bound  to  submit  our  very  thoughts  and  imaginations  to 
his  divine  law. 

We  say  the  same  as  to  freedom  of  speech.  We  may  sin  in 
word  as  well  as  in  deed.  Speech,  then,  is  subjected  to  the 
law  of  God  ;  and  the  liberty  of  speech  is  only  the  liberty  to 
say  that  which  the  law  of  God  permits.  We  shall  be  called 
to  account  before  God  for  our  words,  as  well  as  for  our 
thoughts  and  deeds.  There  is,  then,  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
liberty  of  speech  does  not  and  cannot  extend.  To  prohibit 
beyond  that  limit  is  not  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  speech,  nor 
to  make  war  upon  it  ;  because,  beyond  that  limit.  Almighty 
God  has  given  man  no  freedom  of  speech. 

The  principle  here  asserted  is  applicable  to  the  press.  The 
press  is  nothing  but  public  speech,  and  its  liberty  must  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  restrictions  to  which  the  law  of  God  subjects 
thought  and  speech  in  general.  The  press  has  no  liberty  to 
publish  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  when  it  is  for- 
bidden to  publish  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  its  license 
is  indeed  restrained,  but  its  liberty  is  left  untouched.  We  are 
not  ignorant  that  this  question  of  the  press  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, and  one  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  as  a  Christian 
man  should  speak,  without  giving  to  the  ill-natured  and  wicked 
an  opportunity  to  pervert  your  meaning,  and  make  the  great 
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mass  of  the  people  believe  you  mean  what  you  do  not  mean. 
But  it  is  a  question  that  presses  home  upon  every  parent,  every 
citizen,  not  to  say  every  Christian.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
press  at  home  and  abroad  has  become  so  great  as  to  threaten 
all  that  is  dear  and  sacred.  Every  thing  venerable,  every 
thing  sacred  in  religion,  in  the  state,  in  the  family,  is  attacked 
with  remorseless  fury.  Our  youth  grow  pale  over  publications 
which  pervert  their  understandings,  extinguish  every  virtuous 
sentiment,  and  excite  to  terrible  activity  every  evil  propensity. 
Respectable  booksellers  keep,  if  not  on  their  counters,  at  least 
on  their  back  shelves,  books  which  the  Christian  father  or 
mother  would  be  filled  with  horror  to  see  in  the  hands  of  a  son 
or  a  daughter.  And  those  mischievous  works  are  sent  out  at 
a  price  that  places  them  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest. 
The  infection  becomes  universal.  No  rank,  no  age,  no  sex, 
no  condition,  escapes  it.  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  the  blessings 
of  a  free  press  ?  Books  are  companions,  and  bad  books  are 
bad  companions,  the  very  worst  species  of  companions.  They 
are  made  by  the  base  and  remorseless  the  vehicles  of  corrupt- 
ing the  innocent  and  unsuspecting.  The  licentious  and  de- 
signing have  only  to  send  a  selection  from  the  cheap  pubUca- 
tions  of  the  day  before  them,  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  them 
to  follow.  They  have,  too,  books  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  all 
dispositions.  Our  homes  are  no  longer  sacred.  Corruption 
steals  in  by  our  very  firesides,  and  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears, 
lest  we  discover  it  in  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  our  hearts. 
Will  you  tell  us  this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  free 
press,  and  that,  if  you  touch  the  freedom  of  the  press,  you  take 
away  the  palladium  of  our  liberty  ?  Liberty  !  What  is 
liberty,  where  the  moral  health  of  tlie  people  is  gone,  where  vir- 
tue ceases  to  exist,  and  your  community  is  nodiing  but  a  mass 
of  rottenness  ? 

Some  restraint  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  unques- 
tionably necessary.  This  the  Methodist  Reviewer  admits, 
p.  464,  in  admitting  that  Protestant  sects  make  the  reading  of 
books  '^of  an  irreligious  tendency"  a  matter  of  discipline. 
What  restraint  is  necessary,  or  by  whom  it  shall  be  imposed, 
is  another  question.  Religion  is  the  only  basis  of  morals,  and  it 
is  idle  to  expect  good  morals  where  there  is  no  religion.  Ev- 
ery book  which  attacks  religion,  which  tends  to  undermine 
faith  in  divine  revelation,  or  which  gives  a  false  view  of  the 
dogmas  of  faith,  is  a  bad  book,  an  irreligious  book,  and  repug- 
nant to  good  morals,  —  a  book  no  man  has  the  right  to  pro- 
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duce,  no  press  to  publish.  No  restraint  on  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  will  be  effectual  which  does  not  extend  to  all  books 
which  tend  to  undermine  or  corrupt  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
the  one  only  true  religion.  But  who  shall  impose  such  a  re- 
straint ?  Evidently  no  authority  is  competent  to  impose  such 
a  restraint  but  an  authority  which  is  competent  to  say  infalli" 
bly  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  true  religion.  This  cannot,  as 
we  said  in  the  case  of  freedom  of  thought,  be  the  civil  author- 
ity, for  the  civil  authority  is  not  infallible  ;  and,  moreover,  has 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  since  its  jurisdiction  does  not  ex- 
tend to  spiritual  matters.  It  might  misjudge  and  suppress 
good  books,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  bad  books  ;  and 
through  its  control  of  the  press  it  would  consolidate  its  tyranny 
and  screen  its  oppressions  from  animadversibn.  Nor  can  it  be 
the  authority  of  any  one  of  the  sects,  nor  of  aU  the  sects  combin- 
ed ;  because  the  sects  are  all  by  their  own  confession  fallible, 
and  may  err  as  to  what  is  the  proper  degree  of  restraint,  may 
permit  books  which  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  and  suppress 
books  which  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  of  society  re- 
quires to  be  published. 

In  this  state  of  things,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Do  not  answer 
us  with  Milton  and  Jefferson,  that  ^^  error  is  harmless  where 
reason  is  free  to  combat  it."  No  such  thing.  "Error," 
says  the  Chinese  proverb,  **  wiD  travel  over  half  the  globe, 
while  truth  is  pulling  on  her  boots."  The  doctrine  of  the 
harmlessness  of  error  assumes  two  things  which  are  not  true  ; 
first,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are  cslpable,  in  all  cases,^  of 
distinguishing  between  truth  and  error  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
have  no  natural  inclinations  or  prejudices  which  warp  their 
judgments  and  lead  them  to  prefer  the  error  to  the  truth.  If 
the  first  were  true,  we  should  not  find  men  equally  great,  wbe, 
and  good,  embracing  opposite  doctrines  ;  the  second  is  con- 
tradicted by  all  experience.  No  matter  how  free  reason  may 
be,  no  error  ever  yet  was  harmless,  or  ever  can  be  harmless. 
Error  puts  on  a  thousand  disguises,  appears  in  a  thousand  spe- 
cious shapes,  corrupts  the  simple,  the  young,  the  unsuspect* 
ing,  does  the  mischief  before  reason  detects  her  and  exposes 
her  in  her  true  character.  What  capacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween truth  and  error  have  the  mass  of  our  youth  of  either  sex, 
who  in  hotels,  steamboats,  and  elsewhere,  pore  over  the  pru- 
rient pages  of  Byron,  of  Moore,  of  Eugene  Sue,  George 
Sand,  and  Paul  de  Kock  ?  We  repeat  it,  some  restraint  is 
necessary.     That  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  matters  are  with  us, 
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what  restraint  is  practicable,  or  by  whom  the  restraint  should 
be  imposed,  is  undoubtedly  true.  For  ourselves,  we  see  no 
way  of  disposing  of  the  question,  but  to  leave  to  the  state  the 
power  to  suppress  such  publications  as  are  grossly  and  palpa- 
bly immoral  and  blasphemous,  and  to  each  denomination  such 
supervision  over  the  reading  of  its  members  as  it  judges  proper. 
This  is  as  far  as  the  Church  goes  or  ever  has  gone.  She 
never  restrains  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  seeks  to  restrain  its 
licentiousness,  or  to  guard  against  its  licentiousness  by  exer- 
cising a  careful  supervision  over  the  reading  of  her  children. 
This  she  does  by  examining  from  time  to  time  the  books 
which  are  published,  and  placing  in  the  index  such  as  are  hurt- 
ful, dangerous,  or  unprofitable. 

If  the  Reviewer  attends  to  what  we  have  here  advanced,  he 
will  understand  why  we  denied,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that 
he  had,  notwithstanding  his  quotations  from  the  encyclical 
letter  of  the  Holy  Father,  adduced  a  single  fact  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  hostile  to  a  free 
press.  The  "  execrable  liberty  of  booksellers"  the  Holy 
Father  condemns  is  not  the  legitimate  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  its  license.  We  do  not  war  against  freedom  when  we  war 
against  license.  Liberty  is  freedom  to  do  whatever  is  permit- 
ted by  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  whatever  Almighty  God  gives 
us  the  right  to  do  ;  license  is  freedom  to  do  what  the  law  of 
God  does  not  permit,  what  Almighty  God  does  not  give  us 
the  right  to  do.  Liberty  is  violated  only  when  one's  rights  are 
denied  or  abridged.  But  in  forbidding  a  man  to  do  what  the 
law  of  God  gives  him  no  right  to  do,  we  do  not  deny  or 
abridge  any  one  of  his  rights  ;  therefore  do  not  violate  his  lib- 
erty. The  government  does  not  violate  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject when  it  commands  him  not  to  steal  or  to  murder,  or  when 
it  imprisons  the  thief  or  hangs  the  murderer ;  for  no  man  has 
the  right  to  steal  or  to  murder. 

But  the  Holy  Father  in  his  encyclical  letter  goes  no  far- 
ther in  principle  than  our  Protestant  countrymen  go.  We 
read,  but  a  short  time  since,  in  one  of  our  city  newspapers,  that 
the  grand  jury  of  this  county  had  made  inquiries  concerning  the 
conduct  of  our  booksellers,  and  threatened  to  present  some  of 
our  respectable  booksellers,  in  case  they  should  not  speedily 
clear  their  shops  of  certain  infamous  and  immoral  publications. 
Even  while  we  are  writing,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Christian  Alliance^  and  his  friends,  are  de- 
nouncing in  the  city  of  New  York  the  cheap  publications  of  the 
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day,  and  declaring  they  must  be  suppressed.  What  is  this 
but  making  war  on  the  "  liberty  of  booksellers  "  ? 

The  main  fact,  however,  on  which  the  Reviewer  relied  for 
proofs  of  the  hostility  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  freedom 
of  the  press  was  *'  the  expurgatory  and  prohibitory  ipdexes." 
We  have  stated  that  these  indexes  are  a  mere  matter  of  disci- 
pline. The  Church  examines  the  books  published,  and  places 
m  the  index  those  she  forbids  or  cannot  recommend  her  chil- 
dren to  read.  She  publishes  the  index  for  the  guidance  of  all 
her  children  throughout  the  world.  But  in  this  she  does  no 
more  than  the  Reviewer  admits  the  Methodists  themselves  do. 
He  admits  the  Methodists  make  the  reading  of  books  of  an 
irreligious  tendency  "  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  goes  so  far  as 
to  admit  by  implication,  that  the  author  who  publishes  a  book 
"  that  would  injure  the  morals  of  [the]  conwnunity,  and  sub- 
vert the  whole  social  compact,"  (p.  465,)  may  be  visited  with 
legal  penalties.  This  is  going  full  as  far  as  the  Church  goes, 
even  admitting  that  she  goes  as  far  as  the  Reviewer  contends. 
The  only  thing,  then,  he  can  complain  of  is  that  she  publishes 
beforehand  what  books  she  holds  to  be  of  an  irreligious  tenden- 
cy, that  the  faithful  may  know  the  law  before  being  summoned 
to  answer  for  its  breach. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Church  puts  in  the  index  certain 
books  which  the  Reviewer  does  not  regard  as  of  an  irreli- 
gious tendency.  If  she  prohibited  only  ^^such  books  as 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason^  Volney's  Ruinsy  &c.,  no  one  would 
have  cause  to  complain  "  (p.  463)  ;*  but  she  goes  farther,  and 
claps  in  the  index  some  of  the  admired  chefs-d^auvre  of  Prot- 
estantism. This  is,  no  doubt,  provoking  to  our  Protestant 
friends.  But  we  suppose  the  Methodists  claim  the  right  to 
determine  the  books  the  reading  of  which  shall  or  shall  not 
be  made  a  matter  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  a  Methodist ; 
will  the  Reviewer,  then,  tell  us  why  the  Church  has  less  right 
to  determine  what  is  suitable  reading  for  a  Catholic  ?  Will 
the  Methodist  ask  the  Church  what  a  Methodist  may  read  ? 
Of  course  not.  Why,  then,  shall  the  Church  be  required  to 
ask  the  Methodists  what  a  Catholic  may  or  may  not  read  ? 
The  judgment  of  the  Church,  on  any  hypothesis,  is  as  respect- 
able as  the  judgment  of  the  Methodists,  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  her  having  ever  condemned  a  book  which,  even  in  our  pri- 
vate judgment,  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  tend  to  undermine 
faith  or  morals.  Protestant  books  are  rarely  suitable  reading 
for  Christian  men  or  women. 
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In  o\ir  reply  to  the  Reviewer,  we  said,  "  The  Catholic  regards 
no  act  of  the  Church,  even  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  as  infallible,  unless  the  act  of  the  whole  Church. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  Church  is  assumed  to 
act  as  the  whole  Church,  —  that  is,  in  a  universal  council,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  unanimous  or  morally  unanicnous 
consent  of  all  the  bishops  or  pastors  of  the  Church,  or  through 
the  Pope,  deciding  ex  cathedra  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church  ;  and  a  man  may  be  a  Catholic  without  believing  the 
decision  of  the  Pope,  unless  assented  to  by  the  body  of  bish- 
ops, is  to  be  regarded  as  infallible.  But  we,  for  ourselves, 
hold  the  decisions  of  the  Pope,  when  he  represents  or  de- 
cides for  the  Church  universal,  are  infallible." 

The  Reviewer  contends  that  in  this  we  do  not  state  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  correctly.  "  Mr.  B.,"  he  says,  "is  but  a  nov- 
ice in  Romanism We  heard  Bishop  England  preach 

upon  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  Rome  in  the  Cathedral  in  Balti- 
more, in  1840,  and  he  asserted  that  infallibility  was  lodged  in 
the  Church  coUectively.  He  said  a  bishop  might  err,  a  coun- 
cil might  err,  and  the  Pope  might  err  ;  but  the  whole  Church 
could  not  err." — p.  466. 

Our  own  statement  is  substantially  correct.  It  was  written 
some  months  before  we  became  a  Catholic,  and  we  should  use 
somewhat  different  terms  were  we  to  write  it  now,  yet  we 
should  not  alter  its  sense.  The  only  objection  we  make  to  it 
is,  that  we  seem  to  resolve  the  assent  of  the  bishops  dispersed 
abroad  and  congregated  in  council  into  one  and  the  same  mode 
of  expressmg  the  assent  of  the  Church.  This  is  not  correct. 
They  are  two  different  modes.  We  should  therefore  have 
said  there  are  three  ways,  instead  of  only  two,  in  which  the 
Church  is  assumed  to  act  as  the  whole  Church.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  formal,  correction,  and  does  not  affect  at  all 
the  substance  of  the  statement. 

We  pay,  as  we  are  in  duty  bound,  great  respect  to  any  as- 
sertion concerning  the  Catholic  faith  made  by  so  eminent  a 
prelate  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Charleston.  But  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  if  he  ever  used  the  precise  language  ascribed 
to  him.  We  had  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  the  Reviewer  will 
remember,  full  proof  that  our  Methodist  friend  could  not  weH 
trust  his  own  eyes  ;  and  we  have  no  assurance  that  his  ears 
are  better  than  his  eyes.  But  if  the  Bishop  actually  used  the 
language  ascribed  to  him,  he  used  it  in  a  sense  different  from 
the  one  the  Reviewer  imagines.     He  may  have  said  a  single. 
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bishop  can  err,  for  that  nobody  denies ;  but  that  all  can,  or  any 
considerable  number  can,  in  what  pertains  to  faith  and  morab, 
no  Catholic  can  assert  or  adroit.  If  he  said  a  council  might 
err,  he  meant  a  particular  council,  that  is,  a  provincial  or  na- 
tional council,  not  an  oecumenical  council ;  for  every  Catholic 
holds  as  an  article  of  faith  the  infallibility  of  odeumenical 
councils.  He  may  have  said  the  Pope  can  err  in  matters  of 
administration,  acting  on  misinformation  or  as  a  private  doc- 
tor ;  but,  if  he  said  he  might  err  as  visible  head  of  the  Church, 
when  deciding  for  the  whole  Church,  ex  cathedra,,  a  questicm  <^ 
faith  or  morals,  he  uttered  a  private  opinion,  which  few  Catho- 
lics share  with  him.  The  difficulty  the  Reviewer  has  conjured 
up  is  one  which  has  no  real  existence.  The  sense  of  the 
Church  is  easily  ascertained  on  any  point  of  faith  or  morals. 

"Upon  Mr.  B.'s  theory,"  says  the  Reviewer,  **aH  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  consult  the  ^  Holy  Father '  at 
Rome,  and  implicitly  submit  to  his  decisions."  —  p.  466.  Not 
on  our  theory,  but  on  the  Catholic  theory,  for  we  have  no  the- 
ories of  our  own.  Certainly,  when  the  Pope  decides,  we 
submit,  for  we  recognize  his  right  to  decide,  and  we  believe 
his  decisions  are  infallible.  "  But,"  continues  the  Reviewer, 
"  when  the  decisions  of  one  Pope  contradict  those  of  another, 
and  especially  when  the  same  Pope  decides  different  ways  at 
different  times,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  determine  which  b  right, 
or  to  see  the  signs  of  infallibility  anywhere."  — ib.  Unques- 
tionably. But  we  deny  the  supposition.  One  Pope  has  nev- 
er in  his  decisions  contradicted  those  of  another,  and  no  Pope 
has  ever  decided  different  ways  at  different  times.  Protes- 
tants make  the  assertion,  but  why  do  they  not  adduce  the  in- 
stances, at  least  one  instance,  of  such  contradiction  ?  Show 
us  from  ecclesiastical  history  one  single  well  authenticated 
instance  of  such  contradiction,  and  we  are  for  ever  silent. 
Bring  forward,  then,  the  instance,  or  never  again  make  the 
assertion. 

The  Reviewer  tries  to  be  quite  witty  in  relation  to  the  de- 
gree of  liberty  which,  according  to  the  view  we  gave.  Catho- 
lics must  enjoy,  which  he  defines  to  be  the  "  liberty  to  bold 
and  teach  what  his  Holiness  the  Pope  says  they  may."  But 
wit  is  not  our  friend's  forte.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  definition.  Liberty  to  hold  and  teach  what  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  says  we  may  is  all  the  liberty  we  ask ;  for 
it  is  liberty  to  hold  and  teach  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity 
and  integrity,  — ^^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  — 
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which  is  all  the  liberty  Almighty  God  allows  to  any  man. 
The  Reviewer,  we  presume,  holds  that  be  is  amenable  to  law, 
and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  only  what  the  law  permits. 
Why  should  not  we  ridicule  him  for  this  f  Has  he  yet  to 
learn  that  law  is  the  basis  of  liberty,  and  that  where  there  is  no 
sovereign  authority  there  is  no  law  ?  Liberty  is  not  in  being 
free  of  all  law,  but  in  being  held  only  to  the  law.  We  believe 
the  Church,  and  the  Pope  as  visible  head  of  the  Church,  is 
the  organ  through  which  Almighty  God  promulgates  the  law. 
Consequently,  in  our  own  estimation  at  least,  in  submitting  to 
the  Pope,  we  find,  instead  of  losing,  our  liberty.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  all  the  liberty  we  want.  We  know  from  experience 
what  Protestant  liberty  is.  We  know  all  that  it  has  to  attract, 
but  we  never  conceived  of  true  liberty  till  we  became  a  Calh- 
oHc.  In  the  absolute  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ, 
in  becoming  his  slaves^  we  become  true  freemen.  *'  If  the 
Son  shall  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed."  It  is 
idle,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  sneer  at  us  for  our  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope.  Call  us  slaves,  if  you  will,  you  will  not 
move  us.  We  know  your  slavery  and  our  freedom.  We  ask 
no  other  freedom  than  that  of  absolute  obedience  to  God  in  his 
Church  ;  and  you,  if  you  knew  any  thing  of  the  glorious  Gos- 
pel of  Him  whose  name  you  bear,  "  to  take  away  your  re- 
proach," would  also  ask  no  other.  Did  not  St.  Paul  glory  in 
being  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

But  it  seems,  after  all,  that  we  mistook  in  our  reply  the  thesis 
of  the  Reviewerr-  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Rome  had  pro- 
duced no  literary  men,  or  that  she  had  really  warred  upon  lit- 
erature as  such,  but  only  upon  *'  every  species  of  literature 
which  could  not  be  made  tributary  to  her  hierarchy." — p.  468. 
All  we  have  to  say  in  our  defence  is  that  we  took  the  author's 
thesis  according  to  his  own  formal  and  official  statement  of  it. 
If  he  stated  his  design  to  be  to  prove  one  thing,  but  really  at- 
tempted only  to  prove  another  thing,  that  was  not  our  fault.  If 
men  will  write  without  method,  in  a  loose,  declamatory  style, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  relation  there  may  or  may  not  be 
between  their  positions  and  their  proofs,  their  premises  and 
conclusions,  they  must  be  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
The  Reviewer  stated  positively  that  his  design,  among  other 
things,  was,  ^^  to  exhibit  the  proofs  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  ever  waged  a  deadly  war  upon  literature."  The  proposi- 
tion here  set  forth  we  denied,  and  we  asserted  that  the  Review- 
er had  not  adduced  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  it.     In  this  we 
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were  right.  Whether  he  had  or  had  not  proved  something  else, 
and  some  things  not  at  all  to  his  own  credit,  we  neither  assert- 
ed nor  denied. 

But  take  his  thesis  as  amended,  we  are  ready  to  meet  it. 
Fairly  translated,  it  means  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never 
encouraged,  but  has  done  her  best  to  discourage,  every  spe- 
cies of  literature  not  consistent  or  at  war  with  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  she  had  received  the  authority  and  the  com* 
mand  to  hold  and  teach  it.  So  understood,  we  are  far  from 
controverting  the  thesis  of  the  Reviewer.  If  the  Church  has  so 
done,  it  is  only  another  proof  of  her  fidelity  to  her  sacred 
trust.  We  hold  religion  before  literature  and  science,  and  are 
barbarian  enough  to  say  that  we  have  not  the  least  conceivable 
respect  for  any  literature  or  science  not  directly  or  indirectly 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  religion,  or,  if  you  prefer,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Infidel  literature,  or  sci- 
ence pressed  into  the  service  of  infidelity,  or  even  into  the 
service  of  mammon,  we  grant,  has  no  attractions  for  us,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  contributes  nothing  not  really  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  If  the  Reviewer  thinks  differently,  we 
thank  God  the  Church  does  not  think  with  him.  What  bene- 
fit to  mankind  does  the  reviewer  think  has  accrued  from  the 
writings  of  Hobbes,  Tindal,  Collins,  Morgan,  Mandeville, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Helveiius,  D'Holbach,  Dupuis,  Cabanis, 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
Heine,  Eichhom,  Gesenius,  Paulus,  Strauss,  Feurbach,  God- 
win, Byron,  Shelley,  Bulwer,  Victor  Hugo,  De  Balzac, 
George  Sand,  Paul  de  Kock,  Eugene  Sue,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  others  we  might  mention  had  we  room  ?  Genius, 
talent,  learning,  are  never  respectable,  unless  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  unless  they  bow  low  at  tlie  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  lay  their  offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  crucified  God.  Is 
the  Reviewer  prepared  to  deny  this  ?  If  not,  let  him  say  no 
more  against  die  expurgatory  and  prohibitory  indexes  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  was  not  instituted  to  foster  literature  or 
science,  but  to  train  men  up  for  God.  Yet  she  has  never 
ceased  to  honor  men  of  science,  to  patronize  men  of  litera- 
ture,  and  of  every  species  of  literature,  when  they  did  not 
seek  to  abuse  their  gifts  and  prostitute  their  genius,  ability,  and 
acquirements  to  the  injury  of  religion,  to  the  corruptmg  of 
men's  minds  and  hearts,  to  leading  them  into  doubt  and  dark- 
ness to  their  everlasting  ruin.  This  was  all  that  she  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  all  that  could  be  asked  of  her.     If  the  Church 
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in  her  relations  with  literary  and  scientific  men  has  erred  at  all, 
it  has  been  in  the  fostering  care  she  has  extended  to  them,  and 
in  the  leniency  with  which  she  has  viewed  their  aberrations. 
She  has  always  proved  herself  a  kind,  affectionate,  and  for- 
bearing mother  to  them. 

The  Reviewer  abandons  the  case  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of  Salz- 
burg, which  he  had  before  adduced  as  proving  the  hostility  of 
the  Church  to  science,  but  hplds  on  to  the  case  of  Galileo. 
He  makes  two  points  against  us.  1.  That  Galileo's  doctrine 
was  actually  condemned  as  a  heresy ;  and  2.  That  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  condemned  him,  claims  infallibility  for  its  decrees. 
In  proof  of  the  first  he  cites  at  length  what  he  asserts  is  the 
sentence  of  the  Inquisition.  But  as  he  does  not  tell  us  whence 
he  obtained  this  document  or  where  it  may  be  found,  and  as  he 
cites  it  in  English,  not  in  the  original  Latin,  it  is  not  admissi- 
ble testimony.  That  in  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  the  doc- 
trine of  the  earth's  motion  is  declared  to  be  a  heresy^  we  have 
not  denied,  and  do  not  now  deny.  But  this  is  the  language 
of  the  theological  qualifiers  who  examined  the  case  in  1616, 
and  is  merely  recited  in  the  sentence  in  1633.  In  1616,  the 
case,  at  the  request  of  Galileo  and  his  friends,  was  sent  to  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  theological  qualifiers  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted qualified,  the  doctrine  as  heresy ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
Galileo's  promise  to  refrain  firom  teaching  the  doctrine,  no  final 
action  was  had  on  the  subject,  and  the  fact  whether  the  doc- 
trine was  or  was  not  a  heresy  was  not  decided,  but  remained 
as  the  report  of  the  qualifiers.  In  1633,  when  Galileo  was 
finaUy  condemned,  the  question  did  not  turn  on  the  point 
whether  his  doctrine  was  or  was  not  heretical,  but  on  the  point 
whether  he  had  actually  taught  the  doctrine,  after  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  teach  it.  The  Inquisition  merely  cites  the  report 
of  the  qualifiers^  without  passing  upon  the  question  of  the  he- 
retical character  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  condemned  Galileo 
not  because  his  doctrine  was  a  heresy,  but  because  he  had 
continued  to  teach  it  in  contempt  of  authority.  The  fact, 
then,  that  the  Inquisition  employs  the  terms  heresy  and  heretical 
does  not  prove  that  it  adjudged  the  doctrine  itself  to  be  hereti- 
cal. In  order  that  it  should  prove  this,  the  character  of  the 
doctrine  should  have  been  the  precise  question  before  the 
court.  Any  lawyer  will  inform  the  Reviewer  that  the  court 
decides  only  the  precise  point  or  points  before  it.  What  else 
it  may  allege  is  an  obiter  dictum^  or  the  mere  private  opinion 
of  the  judge,  and  without  authority.     The  terms  heresy  and 
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heretical  also  prove  nothing,  because  they  are  the  mere  Hylm 
curice^  and  are  frequently  adopted  by  the  Inquisition  where  it  is 
manifest  the  offence  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  heresy.  That 
Galileo  was  condemned  for  teaching,  or  rather,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  taught,  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  we  did 
not  deny  ;  but  that  the  doctrine  itself  was  condemned  as  heret- 
ical we  did,  and  do  still,  deny.  We  quoted,  in  proof  of  our  de- 
nial, the  words  of  the  Pontiff  under  whose  reign  he  was  con- 
demned, and  of  Galileo  himself.  We  abo  showed  thai  the 
reigning  Pontiff  was  himself  favorable  to  the  doctrine,  and  that 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  it  was  pub- 
licly taught  in  Rome  by  the  professor  of  astronomy  in  the 
Pope's  own  college.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  pretend  that  it  was 
condemned  as  a  heresy. 

The  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  as  a  scientific  hy- 
pothesis had  long  been  promulgated  at  Rome,  and  Galileo  might 
have  taught  it  undisturbed,  if  he  had  chosen  to  observe  certain 
very  proper  restrictions.  The  difficulty  was  in  the  &ct,  not 
to  be  denied,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  is  repug- 
nant, or  apparently  repugnant,  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  never  held  that  the  literal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture might  not  be  set  aside  on  competent  authority,  and  a  less 
literal  construction  adopted.  But  this  can  never  be  done  to 
make  way  for  a  conjecture  or  a  hypothesis.  Science  and 
revelation  can  never  be  in  contradiction  ;  but  what  you  allege  as 
science  must  be  science,  must  be  absolutely  demonstrated,  be- 
fore it  can  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Now,  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  the  doctrine  of 
the  earth's  motion  was  not  demonstrated,  was  at  best  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  therefore  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  the  texts 
which  seemed  to  contradict  it,  and  which,  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  understood,  did  contradict  it,  so  as  to  make  them  conform 
to  it,  was,  to  say  the  least,  rash,  and  implied  a  heretical  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  him  who  should  so  undertake.  Here  was 
the  rock  on  which  Galileo  split.  He  undertook  to  explain  the 
Scriptures  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  and  treated  the 
Scriptural  objections  with  a  degree  of  levity  and  contempt  in- 
compatible with  a  becoming  respect  for  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writings.  Had  he  followed  the  direction  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  who  suggested  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
take  into  consideration  the  interpretation  of  the  texts  which 
seemed  to  oppose  the  theory  after  the  theory  should  be  prov- 
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ed  to  be  demonstrated,  no  one  would  ever  have  disturbed 
him.* 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  would  remind  the  Reviewer,  that, 
while  we  accept  his  authority  on  any  question  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Methodist  society,  we  do  not  recognize  it  where 
he  assumes  to  speak  as  a  Catholic  doctor.  We  told  him,  and 
we  tell  him  again,  that  the  Inquisition  is  not  an  institution  of 
which  Catholics  predicate  infallibility.  It  is  no  essential  part 
of  the  Church,  and  its  decrees  have  been  and  may  be  set  aside 
by  a  higher  authority.  "  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,"  says 
the  Reviewer,  *'  tliat  the  decrees  of  that  court  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible, and  are  enacted  with  that  claim  with  the  Pope's  knowl- 
edge and  approbation,  and  the  condemnation  of  heretical  books 
and  persons  by  the  holy  officer  are  as  much  the  act  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  any  act  of  the  supreme  Pontiff."  — 
p.  477.  Here  are  many  things  jumbled  together  that  should 
be  kept  distinct.  We  have  no  time  or  space  to  disentangle 
them.  The  Inquisition  without  the  Pope  is  evidently  not  in- 
fallible, according  to  Catholic  principles.  Admit  its  decrees, 
when  formally  approved  by  the  Pope,  and  thus  made  his,  are 
to  be  held  by  Catholics  as  infallible,  it  still  will  not  affect  the 
case  before  us  ;  for  the  approbation  of  the  Pope  was  not  thus 
given  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  in  1616,*  and  in 
1633  it  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  in  question.  The  act 
which  received  the  Pope's  approbation  was  the  condemnation 
of  Galileo  in  1633,  when  the  question  turned  not  on  the  doc- 
trine, but  on  Galileo's  contempt  of  authority. 

"  And  whatever  Mr.  B.  may  say,  this  has  been  the  opinion 
of  abler  and  better  informed  Roman  Cathohcs  than  himself." 
—  p.  477.  If  the  Reviewer  means  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
abler  and  better  informed  Roman  Catholics  that  the  Inquisition 
is  an  institution  of  which  Catholics  predicate  infallibility,  we 
deny  it,  and  challenge  him  to  prove  his  assertion.  If  he  means 
simply  that  some  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  have  taken' a 
different  view  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  from  the  one  we 
have  given,  we  do  not  deny  it,  and  have  no  wish  to  deny  it, 
for  Catholics  are  not  infallible,  and  may  err  in  their  version  of 
historical  facts. 

•  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  references  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  on  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition^ 
in  the  eighth  number  of  the  Dublin  Revieio,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
pretty  much  all  the  materials  of  our  former  and  our  present  reply,  and 
which  is  our  authority  for  what  we  advanced  then  and  have  repeated  now. 
VOL.  III.  NO.   I.  14 
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^  And  in  the  preface  of  the  Jesuits'  edition  of  Newton's  Prin- 
cipitty  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  editors  supposed 
his  system  under  ban  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  language  :  — 
*  Newton  in  his  third  book  supposes  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
We  could  not  explain  the  author's  propositions  otherwise  than 
by  making  the  same  supposition.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
sustain  a  character  not  our  own  ;  but  we  profess  to  pay  the 
obsequious  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  decrees  pronounced 
by  the  supreme  pontiffs  against  the  motion  of  the  earth.'  "  — 
p.  477.  This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  ;  but,  unhappily  for 
the  Reviewer,  this  Jesuits'  edition  of  Newton's  Priticipia  is  a 
pure  fiction.  The  Jesuits  never  published  such  an  edition, 
and  the  language  quoted  never  was  written  by  a  Jesuit.  The 
language  betrays  at  a  single  glance  its  origin.  There  are  no 
decrees,  and  there  never  were  any  decrees,  pronounced  by  the 
supreme  Pontiffs  against  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  Jesuits 
never  published  an  edition  of  Newton's  Prtnctjna,  except  the 
edition  by  Father  Boscovich,  and  that  is  not  the  edition  refer- 
red to.  The  edition  cited  was  got  up  by  a  couple  of  infidel 
editors,  in  France,  we  believe,  and  was  palmed  off  as  an  edition 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  extract  the  Reviewer  quotes  from  the 
preface  bears  the  living  impress  of  the  French  infidel  of  the 
last  century.  No  Jesuit  could  ever  have  spoken  thus  ironically 
of  what  he  held  to  be  a  decision  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  It 
would  be  even  more  out  of  character  than  for  the  Reviewer  to 
invoke  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  to  officiate  at  High  Mass. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  the  Methodist  Q^uarterly  Re- 
vieWy  by  simply  reminding  the  editor  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
be  our  biographer.  His  assertion,  that  there  "  are  hundreds 
of  living  witnesses  who  heard  our  atheistical  lectures  in  the 
city  of  Boston,"  is  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  false  ;  for  we 
never  gave  an  atheistical  lecture  in  the  city  of  Boston  or  else- 
where in  our  life.  We  never  were,  properly  speaking,  an 
atheist,  a  Transcendentalist,  or  a  pantheist,  the  assertion  of  the 
Reviewer  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  For  a  few  months, 
some  years  ago,  we  had,  it  is  true,  some  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  God  ;  but,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830, 
we  are  not  conscious  of  having  had,  even  for  a  moment,  a 
single  doubt  cross  our  mind  of  the  existence  or  the  providence 
of  God.  It  is  true  that  we  fell  unconsciously  into  some  spec- 
ulations which  had  a  Transcendental  and  pantheistic  tendency ; 
but,  the  moment  we  discovered  that  they  had  that  tendency,  we 
renounced  them,  and  for  the  very  reason,  that   they  had  it. 
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We  have  been,  ever  since  we  resided  in  Boston,  or  for  the 
last  ten  years,  constantly  writing  and  publishing  against  both 
Transcendentalism  and  pantheism.  We  have  had  errors  enough, 
without  having  laid  to  our  charge  errors  we  have  never  enter- 
tained. There  are  few  people  living  who  can  write  our  biog- 
raphy, and  if  journalists  would  confine  themselves  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  writings,  and  let  the  personal  life  and  history 
of  the  writer  go,  they  would  show  their  good  sense  and  dis- 
cretion. The  Methodist  Quarterly  has  always  been  unfortu- 
nate in  its  attempts  to  enlighten  the  public  concerning  us  per- 
sonally.    Will  it  not  learn  wisdom  from  experience  ? 


Art.  V.  —  The  Roman  Church  and  Modem  Society, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Professor  E.  Quinet,  of 
the  College  of  France.  Edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester. 
New  York  :  Gates  and  Stedman.     1845.     pp.  198. 

This  work  purports  to  be  a  publication  of  M.  Quinet's 
course  of  lectures  on  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Its  design  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract,  taken 
from  the  preface,  written  we  presume  by  its  American  ed- 
itor. 

"  In  France,  where  a  strong  religious  feeling  is  springing  up  of 
late  years,  a  feeling  which  the  Jesuits  have  endeavoured  to  avail 
themselves  of  for  their  own  purposes,  this  work  has  exerted  a 
most  salutary  influence.  By  delineating  the  Roman  Church  as  it 
actually  is,  by  showing  the  spirit  which  actuates  it  and  the  hands 
that  direct  it,  and  bv  the  contrast  he  draws  between  these  and  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  true  Catholicism,  M.  Quinet  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  France  which  cannot 
be  estimated  too  highly.. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  France  and  Italy  alone  that  this  work  is  destined 
to  have  an  influence.  The  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
author's  views,  the  vast  scope  of  his  thought,  the  extent  and  minute 
accuracy  of  his  historical  researches,  and  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  applies  the  whole  of  history  to  his  subject,  render 
it  a  work  of  universal  interest  and  importance. 

"  We  see  here  clearly  pointed  out  the  elements  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  former  times,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  its  present  state  of  decadence,  —  the  means  it  has 
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employed  in  all  ages  to  accomplish  its  designs  of  universal  domin- 
ion, and  the  reasons  of  their  failure,  —  the  agencies  it  is  bringing 
to  hear  upon  modern  society,  and  the  course  it  is  necessary  to  pur- 
sue in  order  to  baffle  its  designs. 

"  We  see  also  in  what  respects  it  is  the  antagonist  of  LIBERTY, 
though  scrupling  not  to  make  use  of  that  sacred  name,  whenever 
it  can  subserve  its  purposes  of  despotic  authority.  We  see  how, 
instead  of  sympathizing  in  that  spirit  of  progress  which  is  the  life 
of  modern  society,  it  is  ever  struggling  to  preserve  that  state  of  utter 
immobility,  or  rather  to  bring  about  that  retrograde  movement,  which 
leads  to  spiritual  death.  Have  not  these  things  an  importance  and 
an  interest  for  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  for  Euro- 
peans ? 

"  Moreover,  this  is  not  an  affair  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
alone.  Every  church,  every  sect  of  Christendom,  may  here  learn 
a  lesson  ;  a  lesson  of  Christian  toleration  and  brotherly  kindness, 
—  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  the  midst  of  zeal,  — a  lesson  of  per- 
petual progress. 

"  The  effects  of  this  discussion  in  Europe  are  already  apparent 
The  Jesuits,  that  powerful  association,  whose  malign  influence  rest- 
ed like  an  incubus  upon  the  clergy,  and  through  them  upon  the 
people  of  France,  have  already  been  compelled  to  abandon  her 
soil.  The  mode  also  of  their  departure  is  remarkable,  as  differing 
entirely  from  their  usual  manner  of  proceeding.  They  have  not 
waited  to  be  expelled  by  the  government,  but  they  have  voluntarily 
retired.  They  have  given  up  the  contest  in  France.  They  have 
felt  that  public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  them. 

"  This  result  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  labors 
of  M.  Quinet,  and  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  M.  Michelet  The 
work  of  which  this  is  a  translation,  and  the  joint  work  of  both  these 
eminent  men  upon  the  Jesuits,  have,  by  enlightening  the  public  as 
to  their  real  character,  been  mainly  instrumental  in  relieving 
France  from  their  presence."  •*-  pp.  v.  -  viii. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises,  on  reading  this,  is, 
What  is  "  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  true  Catholicism,'* 
with  which  M.  Quinet  contrasts  the  Catholic  Church  ?  We 
cannot  well  determine  the  value  or  importance  of  an  author's 
judgments,  till  we  know  the  point  of  view  from  which  be 
writes,  and  the  standard  by  which  he  judges.  Happily,  we  have 
not  to  seek  far  in  order  to  answer  this  question.  M.  Quinet 
published  some  time  since  a  work  entitled  Ahastierutj  from 
which  we  translate  a  few  pages,  which  we  find  quoted  with 
approbation  by  M.  Pierre  Leroux,  in  the  article  Bonheur  in  bis 
Encyclopkdie  JSTouvelle.  They  are  from  the  Third  Day,  enti- 
tled Death.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbur^. 
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The  dead  are  represented  as  coming  out  of  their  tombs,  and  bit- 
terly complaining  that  our  blessed  Saviour  has  deceived  them  ; 
for  they  have  not  found  that  heaven  he  promised  them,  and  in 
which  they  had  placed  all  their  hopes  of  happiness. 

''  CHORUS    OF   DEAD   KINGS. 

"  O  Christ !  O  Christ !  why  hast  thou  deceived  us  ?  O  Christ ! 
why  hast  thou  lied  to  us  ?  For  a  thousand  years  we  have  rolled  in 
our  tombs,  beneath  our  chiselled  slabs,  trying  to  find  the  gate  of 
thy  heaven ;  —  we  find  only  the  web  which  the  spider  spins  above 
our  heads.  Where,  then,  are  the  sounds  of  the  viols  of  thy  angels  ? 
We  hear  only  the  sharp  saw  of  the  worm  that  eats  our  tombs. 
Where  is  the  bread  with  which  thou  wast  to  nourish  us  ?  We 
have  only  our  tears  for  our  drink.  Where  is  thy  Father's  house  ? 
where  his  starry  canopy  ?  Is  it  the  dry  fountain  we  have  hollowed 
out  with  our  nails  ?  Is  it  this  polished  slab  against  which  we  strike 
our  heads  day  and  night  ?  Where  is  the  flower  of  thy  vine  which 
was  to  heal  the  wound  of  our  hearts  ?  We  have  found  only  the 
lizard  that  crawls  over  our  marble  slabs,  and  we  have  seen  only  the 
snakes  which  spit  their  venom  on  our  lips.  O  Christ!  why  hast 
thou  deceived  us  ? 

"  CHORUS   OF   WOMEN. 

"  O  Virgin  Mary !  why  have  you  deceived  us  ? '  On  awaking, 
we  have  sought  by  our  sides  our  children,  our  little  ones,  our  dar- 
lings, who  should  smile  upon  us  from  their  azure  nests ;  we  have 
found  only  brambles,  dead  mallows,  and  nettles,  sinking  their  roots 
over  our  heads. 

'^  CHORUS   OF   CHILDREN. 

"  How  dark  it  is  in  this  stone  cradle  here !  How  hard  is  my 
cradle  !  Where  is  my  mother,  to  take  me  up  ?  Where  is  my 
father,  to  rock  me  ?  Where  are  the  angels,  to  give  me  my  robe, 
my  beautiful  robe  of  light  ?  Father,  mother,  where  are  you  ?  I 
am  afraid,  I  'm  afraid  here  in  my  stone  cradle. 

^'THE   emperor    CHARLEMAGNE. 

"  Christ !  Christ !  since  you  have  deceived  me,  give  me  back  my 
hundred  monasteries  concealed  in  the  Ardennes;  give  me  back 
the  golden  bells  baptized  in  my  name,  my  shrines  and  chappelUs^ 
my  banners  spun  on  the  wheel  of  Bertha,  my  ciboriums,  and  my 
people  kneeling  from  Roncevaux  to  the  Black  Forest. 

"chorus   of   WOMEN. 

"  Give  us  back  our  sighs  and  tears. 

"  CHORUS    OF   CHILDREN. 

"  Give  us  back  our  crowns  of  flowers  and  baskets  of  roses 
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which  we  have  strewed  along  the  path  of  the  priests  on  Corpus 
Christi. 

"  POPE  GREGORY. 

^^  And  what  avail  me  now  my  double  cross  and  triple  crown  ? 
The  dead  gather  around  me,  that  I  may  give  to  each  his  portion 
of  nothingness.  Woe  is  me  I  Heaven,  hell,  purgatory,  these 
were  all  in  my  own  soul ;  the  hilt  and  blade  of  the  archangePs 
sword  flamed  only  in  my  own  breast;  the  infinite  heavens  are 
naught  but  those  my  own  genius  rolled  together  or  spread  out  as  a 
tent  to  shelter  itself  in  the  desert  But  may  be  the  hour  is  about 
to  strike  when  the  gate  of  Christ  will  turn  on  its  hinges.  No,  no,  I 
have  waited  long  enough.  My  feet  are  dried  up,  kicking  against 
these  marble  slabs ;  my  eyes  have  fallen  from  their  sockets,  in 
looking  into  the  dust  of  my  tomb ;  my  tongue  is  worn  out,  in  calling 
Christ,  Christ ;  and  my  hands  are  empty,  always  empty.  Liook, 
look,  my  good  lords,  it  is  the  truth.  Let  not  the  dead  show  me 
their  sores,  let  the  martyrs  hide  their  wounds.  I  can  heal  no  one. 
I  give  but  the  spider's  web  in  return  to  those  who  have  given  their 
crowns  to  Christ,  and  I  bring  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  but  a  pinch 
of  ashes  for  those  who  have  looked  for  a  kingdom  of  stars  in  the 
ocean  of  the  firmament." 

This  is  tolerably  explicit ;  but  if  any  doubts  remain  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  the  followmg  from  the  work  before  us 
will  dispel  them. 

"  I  follow  with  my  eyes,  during  forty  years,  the  reign  of  a  man 
who  is  the  sole  spiritual  director,  not  of  his  country,  but  of  his 
epoch.  From  the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  he  governs  the  king- 
dom of  minds ;  intelligences  regulate  themselves  every  day  by  his  ; 
a  word  written  by  his  hand  in  a  moment  overruns  all  Europe. 
Princes  love,  kings  fear  him  ;  they  do  not  feel  sure  of  their  king- 
doms, if  he  is  not  with  them.  Peoples,  on  their  part,  adopt  without 
discussion,  and  repeat  with  eagerness,  every  syllable  that  falls  from 
his  pen.  Who  exercises  this  incredible  power,  that  had  been  no- 
where witnessed  since  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Is  it  another  Gregory 
the  Seventh  ?     Is  it  a  Pope  ?     No,  it  is  Voltaire. 

.  .  .  .  • 

^^  He  shakes  with  a  terrible  laugh  the  gates  of  the  Church,  which, 
placed  by  St.  Peter,  were  opened  for  the  Borgias.  It  is  the  laugh 
of  the  universal  spirit,  which  disdains  all  particular  forms  as  so 
many  deformities  ;  it  is  the  ideal  which  sports  with  the  real.  In 
the  name  of  the  mute  generations  whom  the  Church  was  bound  to 
console,  he  arms  himself  with  all  the  blood  she  has  shed,  all  the 
stakes,  all  the  scaffolds  she  has  raised,  and  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  turned  against  her.  This  irony,  mingled  with  wrath,  be- 
longs not  merely  to  one  individual  or  one  question ;  then  mingles 
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there  the  laugh  of  all  the  abused  generations,  of  all  the  tortured 
dead,  who,  recollecting  that  they  found  on  earth  violence  instead 
of  gentleness,  the  wolf  in  place  of  the  paschal  lamb,  stir  them- 
selves, and  mock  in  their  turn,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  sepulchre. 

"  That  which  makes  the  torath  of  Voltaire  a  great  act  of  Provi- 
dence is,  that  he  strikes,  ridicules,  overwhelms  the  infidel  Church 
with  the  arms  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Humanity,  charity,  frater- 
nity, —  are  not  these  the  sentiments  revealed  in  the  Gospel  ?  He 
turns  them  with  irresistible  force  against  the  violences  of  the  false 
teachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  angel  of  wrath,  in  the  Bible,  pours 
out  at  once  upon  the  condemned  cities  sulphur  and  bitumen,  in  the 
midst  of  the  blowing  of  the  winds;  so  the  spirit  of  Voltaire  walks 
over  the  face  of  the  divine  city ;  he  strikes  at  once  with  the  light- 
ning, the  glaive,  the  sarcasm.  He  pours  out  gall,  irony,  and  ashes. 
When  he  is  weary,  a  voice  awakens  him  and  cries.  Continue ! 
Then  he  begins  again ;  he  becomes  furious ;  he  strikes  where  he 
has  already  struck ;  he  shakes  what  he  has  already  shaken ;  he 
breaks  "what  he  has  already  broken.  For  a  work  so  long,  never 
interrupted,  and  always  successful,  is  not  merely  the  affair  of  an 
individual ;  it  is  the  vengeance  of  a  deceived  God,  who  has  taken 
the  irony  of  man  as  an  instrument  of  wrath. 

"  No,  this  man  does  not  belong  to  himself;  he  is  led  by  a  supe- 
rior power.  At  the  same  time  that  he  overturns  with  one  hand,  he 
founds  with  the  other;  and  there  lies  the  marvel  of  his  destiny. 
He  employs  all  his  faculties  of  raillery  to  overthrow  the  banners  of 
particular  churches,  but  there  is  another  man  in  him ;  this  man, 
full  of  fervor,  establishes  upon  their  ruins  the  orthodoxy  of  common 
sense. 

"  He  feels  in  every  fibre  the  false,  the  lie,  the  injustice,  not  only 
in  a  moment  of  time,  but  in  each  of  the  pulsations  of  the  human 
race.  Particular  churches  had  founded  the  Christian  law,  but  for 
themselves.  Voltaire  makes  the  Christian  law  the  common  law  of 
humanity.  Before  his  time,  they  called  themselves  universal ;  and 
this  universality  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  a  communion,  of  a  par- 
ticular church  ;  whoever  did  not  make  a  part  of  it  was  out  of  the 
evangelical  law.  Voltaire  envelopes  the  whole  earth  in  the  law  of 
the  Gospel. 

.  .  •  .  • 

"  What  is  this,  I  ask,  if  it  is  not  the  Christian  spirit  itself^  the 
universal  spirit  of  union,  fraternity,  vigilance,  which  lives,  feels, 
suffers,  and  remains  in  intimate  communion  with  all  humanity, 
present  and  past  ?  This  is  the  reason  why  the  earth  proclaimed 
this  man  as  the  living  speech  of  humanity  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Men  have  not  been  deceived  by  appearances ;  he  tears  in 
pieces  the  letter;  but  he  makes  the  universal  spirit  shine  forth. 
For  this  reason  we  proclaim  him  still. 
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"  In  good  faith,  what  have  they  opposed  to  him  ?  What  adver- 
sary has  entered  into  the  strife  against  him  ?  In  the  camp  of  the 
past,  where  has  there  appeared  the  combatant  who,  to  conquer 
Voltaire,  would  have  need  to  show  himself  more  vigilant  than  he, 
more  fervent  than  he,  more  universal  than  he,  in  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice against  force  and  violence  ? 

"  In  the  precipitate  movement  of  our  age,  the  dust  has  been 
raised  to  heaven  over  the  steps  of  our  generations  ;  some  persons 
have  exclaimed  with  joy,  —  Voltaire  has  disappeared ;  he  has  perish- 
ed in  the  gulf,  with  all  his  renown.  But  this  was  one  of  the  artifi- 
ces of  true  glory ;  the  small  men  alone  were  the  dupes  of  it.  The 
dust  falls  again  ;  the  spirit  of  light,  whom  they  thought  extinct,  re- 
appears ;  he  laughs  at  the  false  joy  of  the  darkness.  Like  one  re- 
suscitated, he  shines  with  a  purer  brilliancy ;  and  the  age,  which 
had  begun  by  rejecting  him,  ends  by  confirming  in  all  his  immortal 
part 

"  The  work  of  Voltaire  is  in  necessary  relation  with  Catholicism ; 
even  in  attacking  it,  he  strikes  with  its  own  weapon,  history.  It 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century 
should  be  the  source  of  the  future  world,  that  there  should  be  found 
a  man  who,  springing  out  of  Protestantism,  should  represent  in  the 
new  work  the  genius  of  the  dissenting  churches.  This  man  is 
Rousseau. 

*'  In  him,  the  genius  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  mingles  itself  with  the  ferments  of  France.  To  take  away 
from  the  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  every  appearance  of 
sectarianism,  that  it  might  not  be  a  solely  Catholic  and  Roman  rev- 
olution, this  stranger  Rousseau  must  issue  from  the  fold  of  Luther, 
and  bring  among  us  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Doctor  of  Wit- 
tenberg. His  arms  are  those  of  the  Reformation,  not  history,  but 
logic,  reason,  individual  authority,  and  eloquence  always.  Through 
him^  the  soul  of  the  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  passes  into 
the  French  Revolution ;  more  even  than  Voltaire,  he  renders 
Rome  irreconcilable  with  France. 

"  In  the  skepticism  of  the  Savoyard  vicar  I  discover  no  trace  of 
grief.  It  is  a  skepticism  of  hope  rather  than  of  disappointment 
He  confesses  himself  very  frankly,  he  explains,  unveils  himself. 
In  this  doubt  I  perceive  a  great  commencement  of  faith ;  the  Sa- 
voyard vicar  trusts  to  the  times  to  come  to  unveil  what  remains 
obscure  to  him^  Properly  speaking,  he  officiates  at  the  altar  of  the 
unknown  God  !    It  is  the  first  stone  of  a  new  society. 

.  •  .  •  . 

"  Voltaire^  Rousseau^  Montesquieu^  triple  crown  of  that  new 
Papacy  that  France  has  shown  to  the  earth.  From  the  height  of 
the  modern  Vatican  it  speaks  truly  to  the  city  and  the  world,  urbi 
et  orbi.    It  does  not  address  itself  merely  to  the  Roman  race,  it 
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invites  all  the  races  of  humanity ;  and  the  schismatics  whom  the 
papacy  had  not  been  able  to  overcome,  I  mean  the  Germanic, 
Greek,  Sclavonic  nations,  as  well  as  the  Latins,  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  peoples,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  the  intellect,  the  Guelphs, 
as  well  as  the  Ghibelines,  if  any  remain,  submit  to  this  orthodoxy 
of  the  universal  spirit.  Those  whom  Gregory  the  Seventh  had  not 
been  able  to  curb,  the  successors  of  the  emperors,  the  Great  Fred- 
eric, Catherine,  Joseph  the  Second,  bend  the  knee  !  They  have  dis- 
covered a  superior  power,  which  gives  or  takes  away  their  crowns ! 
Like  those  first  kings  who  came  out  of  barbarism,  they  have  recog- 
nized the  supreme  seal  of  the  spiritual  power ! "  —  pp.  142-149. 

We  think  there  can  now  be  no  mistake  as  to  what,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Quinet  and  his  American  editor,  is  '*  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  true  Catholicism."  It  is,  when  divested  of  a 
few  6ne  phrases,  which  mean  nothing,  simple  old-fashioned 
infidelity,  the  bald  deism  of  the  English  deists ;  or,  at  most, 
English  deism  mixed  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza,  the 
atheism  of  D'Holbach,  and  the  Sans-culottism  of  Marat  and 
Robespierre.  Voltaire,  inspired  by  Luther,  assisted  by  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  reinforced  by  Rousseau,  is  avowedly  its  purest 
and  most  faithful  representative.  The  contrast,  then,  which 
the  author  draws  is,  in  simple  terms,  a  contrast  between 
Catholicity  and  Voltairism.  That  this  contrast  is  striking, 
we  admit ;  that  Catholicity  and  Voltairism  are  natural  ene- 
mies, and  that  there  is  and  must  be  war  between  them  till  one 
or  the  other  is  exterminated,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  ; 
but  is  it  certain  that  this  is  to  the  discredit  of  Catholicity  ? 
Are  our  Protestant  friends,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Church,  pre- 
pared to  join  hands  with  the  followers  of  Voltaire,  and  to  re- 
publish, after  the  example  of  the  late  Abner  Kneeland,  the 
IHcHonnaire  Philosophique  as  the  Family  Bible  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  book  before  us  is  an  instructive  one  to 
those  who  know  how  to  read  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Voltaire  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Luther,  and  that  the 
English  Deists  and  French  Philosophers  are  simply  the  com- 
plement of  the  Reformers.  This  is  admitted  by  the  more 
advanced  minds  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  a 
slight  history  of  Protestantism  abundantly  proves  it.  The 
best  commentary  on  principles  is  furnished  in  their  histor- 
ical developments.  The  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury began  by  making  war  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
"  They  did  not  perceive,"  to  borrow  tlie  language  of  a 
French  Catholic  writer  of  the  last  century,  '*  that  they  were 
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making  a  breach  through  which  all  sorts  of  errors  would  soon 
find  an  entrance,  —  that,  in  order  to  overturn  successively  the 
dogmas  and  even  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  path  they  were  marking 
out.  In  point  of  fact,  adopting  their  method,  the  Socinians 
very  soon  rejected  all  the  doctrines  which  seemed  to  them  to 
be  incomprehensible,  and  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  reason 
the  very  oracles  of  the  divine  word.  The  deists,  instructed 
by  their  example^  refused  to  admit  any  revelation  at  all,  and 
called  in  question  many  truths  of  natural  religion.  At  length, 
armed  with  their  arguments,  materialism  dared  raise  aloft  its 
head,  and  deny  the  existence  of  God  himself.  Struck  by  the 
shock  of  these  conflicting  systems,  the  skeptics  conclude  that 
nothing  is  certain,  that  as  regards  religion  and  morals  the  phi- 
losopher must  hold  himself  in  a  state  of  absolute  doubt.  Hence 
is  born  indifference  to  all  opinions,  disguised  under  the  name 
of  Toleration.  The  human  mind  in  the  excess  of  its  folly  and 
madness  can  go  no  further. 

"  This  progression  is  clearly  marked  by  the  epochs  of  the 
individuals  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  diflerent  parties, 
and  by  the  date  of  their  respective  works.  Luther  began  to 
dogmatize  in  1517  ;  Calvin,  in  1532  ;  Lelio,  Soelinus,  and 
Gentilis,  towards  1550 ;  Viret,  one  of  the  Reformers,  speaks 
of  the  first  deists  in  his  Christian  Instruction  in  1563 ;  Vani- 
ni,  a  decided  atheist,  was  executed  in  1619  ;  Spinoza  ap« 
peared  only  forty  years  later  ;  La  Motte  le  Veyer  and  Bayle, 
both  skeptics,  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  same  century ;  Mon- 
taigne had  preceded  them. 

"  In  England,  the  progress  of  incredulity  has  been  the 
same.  After  various  combats  among  the  different  Protestant 
and  Socinian  sects,  deism  has  its  proselytes.  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  the  first  English  author  who  reduced  it  to  a 
system,  published  his  book,  De  Veritate^  in  1624  ;  Hobbes, 
Toland,  Blount,  Shaftesbury,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubbs,  Col- 
lins, Woolston,  Bolingbroke,  have  followed  in  his  train.  This 
last,  as  Hobbes  and  Toland  in  theirs,  has  sowed  in  his  works 
the  principles  of  atheism  ;  and  David  Hume  has  subsequently 
avowed  skepticism  in  his. 

"  Our  French  infidels,  who  speak  now  so  boldly,  are  only 
the  echoes  and  copyists  of  the  English.  This  is  a  fact  easily 
verified.  They  have  begun  by  teaching  deism  ;  insensibly 
they  have  come  to  pure  materialism  ;  to  complete  the  degra- 
dation, absolute  Pyrrhonism  now  shows  itself  openly  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  works 
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*'  This  phenomenon  constanlly'renewed  cannot  be  the  ef- 
fect of  chance.  It  had  ahready  been  remarked,  among  the 
ancient  philosophers,  three  hundred  years  before  our  era. 
The  dogmas  of  natural  religion  and  morality  had  been  too 
feebly  established  by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
who  preceded  that  epoch,  and  who  mingled  many  errors  with 
their  essential  truths.  The  Epicureans  and  Cynics,  who  then* 
appeared,  attacked,  some  the  existence  of  God,  at  least,  his 
providence,  and  others  the  laws  of  morality.  These  aber- 
rations were  replaced  by  the  hypotheses  of  Pyrrho  and  his 
descendants,  who  would  admit  no  truth  at  all. 

*'  It  needs  only  right  reason  to  be  convinced  not  only  of  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  but  also  of  a  visible  authority  to  guide 
us  in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  these  truths  flows  necessa- 
rily from  the  other.  The  author  of  the  article  Unitaire  in  the 
Encyclopidie  shows  very  clearly  what  is  the  progression  a 
reasoner  must  make,  when  once  he  has  leaped  the  barrier  of 
authority."  * 

We  are  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century 
professes  to  be  a  revolt  against  that  of  the  eighteenth.  M. 
Cousin,  and  some  of  the  Germans,  as  also  the  Transcenden- 
talists  in  this  country,  profess  to  have  arrived  at  results  less  re- 
pugnant to  religious  faith  than  those  which  M.  Bergier  shows  to 
be  the  legitimate  results  of  Protestantism.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact.  The  new  philosophy,  as  it  is  called,  though  diflering  in 
its  method  and  its  terminology  from  that  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, is  yet  substantially  the  same,  as  M.  Quinet  ably  estab- 
lishes.    We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  on  this  point. 

"  Thus  ends,  under  the  terror  of  the  Church,  the  outbreak  of 
philosophy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  Machiavel,  on 
its  knees,  strikes  its  bosom,  and  whispers  a  prayer;  this  prayer 
lasts  yet. 

•  TraiU  Historique  et  Dogmatique  de  la  Vraie  Religion,  avec  la  Rifu- 
taiion  des  Erreurs  qui  lui  ont  iti  opposies  dans  differens  Siicles.  Par  M. 
TAbb^  Bergier.  Introduction,  ^§  viii.,  ix.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  extend  this  extract  through  the  following  three  sections 
of  the  masterly  Introduction  to  the  Treatise  on  True  Religion,  by  the 
Abb^  Bergier,  a  writer  who  followed  Voltaire  and  his  associates  step  by 
step,  and  triumphantly  refuted  every  one  of  their  charges  and  arguments 
against  the  Catholic  Church  and  religion.  The  particular  treatise  from 
which  we  quote,  republished  at  Paris  in  1827,  in  ten  volumes,  16mo., 
is  a  work  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
American  public  generally ;  for,  as  we  have  heretofore  intimated  or  as- 
serted, the  great  moral  disease  of  our  times  is  want  of  faith  in  the  super- 
natural. 
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"  If  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  again 
entered  upon  this  ambiguous  path,  it  would  doubtless  have  experi- 
enced the  same  fate ;  the  world  would  not  have  been  moved  by  it ; 
happily,  it  took  quite  the  contrary  course.  How  so  ?  It  showed 
the  world  an  idea  superior  to  that  of  the  Church  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  Church  felt  itself  struck  by  weapons  it  no  longer  pos- 
sessed. It  found  itself  face  to  face  with  a  power  which,  while  de- 
nying all  forms,  all  sects,  all  particular  churches,  and,  in  some 
sort,  visible  Christianity,  still  retained  what  is  most  vital  in  Chris- 
tianity, —  its  spirit. 

"  As  long  as  there  had  been  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Church  another  church,  whether  Protestant,  Greek,  or  Jansenist, 
the  former  had  been  able  to  take  hold  of  its  adversary,  and  resist 
its  blows ;  they  were  forces  of  the  same  nature ;  there  was  for  that 
a  tradition  of  controversies  which  might  last  indefinitely.  If  she 
was  attacked,  she  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hold  upon  an  enemy 
of  the  same  family.  It  was  a  conflict  between  two  churches ;  they 
disputed  about  their  forms.  But  here  was  a  totally  diflerent  adver- 
sary,—  the  very  fruit  of  Christianity,  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  it, 
which,  developed,  and  divested  of  forms,  turns  against  the  very 
principle  of  forms ;  the  body  of  Christianity  is  on  one  side,  the 
spirit  on  the  other.  Jacob  is  assailed  in  the  darkness  by  the  invisi- 
ble, invincible,  impalpable  wrestler.  It  is  the  combat  between  the 
Church  and  philosophy  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

..... 

**  But  this  era  is  the  era  of  impiety,  doubt,  skepticism,  genius 
of  the  void,  of  sensation,  and  what  not !  It  is  easy,  from  the  height 
of  a  laborious  orthodoxy,  to  hurl  these  anathemas  against  this 
epoch.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  foundation  there  is  for  this 
interdiction. 

"  The  future  is  always  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  past,  since  it 
separates  from  it.  Evidently  the  eighteenth  century  has  ceased 
believing  in  many  things ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  founda- 
tion of  this  age  is  a  universal  faith  in  what  is  most  important  in  the 
heritage  of  Christianity,  —  I  mean,  in  the  power  of  the  invisible,  of 
the  thought.  By  this  are  united  all  the  men  of  this  time ;  the  re- 
membrance of  one  almost  necessarily  recalls  another. 

..... 

"  They  believe  to  such  an  extent  in  thought,  that  they  are 
persuaded  that  all  the  rest  is  nothing,  —  that  an  idea  is  suffi- 
cient to  renovate,  to  nourish  the  world,  —  that  humanity  pos^ 
sesses  energy  enough  in  itself  to  throw  off  the  whole  burden 
of  the  times,  and  reconstruct,  at  a  given  moment,  a  new  world 
upon  a  new  ideal.  Are  these  materialists  ?  Are  these  skeptics, 
who  believe  that  our  sovl  can  create  a  new  universe  ?  And  yet 
they  would  cut  off  from  the  living  tradition  of  French  philosophy 
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these  men,  who  will  always  be  the  focus  of  it.  Because  they  could 
not  find  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  an  array  of  school  formulas,  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  they  refused  him  the  title  of  Philosopher ; 
without  reflecting  that  one  may  all  his  life  handle  and  make  a  pa- 
rade of  formulas,  without  having  the  least  particle  of  a  philosophic 
spirit,  which  is  truly  the  spirit  of  creation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Yes,  let  us  return  to  the  intelligence  of  this  great  age,  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  words.  Whoever  does  not  see  a 
philosophy  proclaim  spiritualism  accuses  it  of  having  only  compre- 
hended matter ;  let  us  enter  more  deeply  into  things. 

"  It  is  not  enough  for  a  philosophy  to  murmur  externally  a  form 
of  idealism,  of  heroism,  in  order  to  belong  truly  to  the  kbgdom  of 
the  spirit.  One  may  be  very  materialist,  while  all  the  time  talking 
of  the  idea.  And  on  the  other  hand,  an  age  which  makes  no  pub- 
lic pretension  to  idealism,  but  which  puts  it  in  practice,  and  makes 
it  pass  into  the  life,  this  is  truly  an  idealist  age, —  it  makes  spirit- 
ualism a  reality.  By  this  test,  show  me  an  epoch  in  all  the  past 
which  has  had  more  faith  in  the  soul^  which  has  shown  more  of  it, 
which,  to  obtain  the  victory,  has  had  less  need  of  the  physical 
forces.  It  is  the  moment  when  speech,  till  then  buried  in  mystery, 
becomes  life,  reality.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  France  is  crush- 
ed by  the  enemy  ;  to  judge  her  only  by  the  eyes  of  the  body,  you 
would  think  her  powerless.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  moment 
when  she  reigns,  with  an  uncontested  power,  over  the  universe ; 
her  arms  are  tied,  but  she  commands  the  world.  "What  is  this, 
then,  but  the  reign  of  the  spirit  ?  Because  it  has  become  visible, 
do  you  no  longer  see  it  ? 

"  When  it  formerly  dwelt  in  the  Church,  and  was  veiled,  you 
supposed  it  present.  It  quits  the  Church,  and  passes  into  the  age  ; 
because  it  comes  nearer  to  you,  do  you  not  recognize  it  ? 

^*'  Ah  !  we  have  sinned  against  this  age ;  and  in  saying  so,  I  ac- 
cuse no  one  in  particular ;  but  I  am  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
philosophic  authority  of  our  times.  While,  in  our  own  country, 
every  man  who  pretends  to  philosophy  thinks  it  proper  and  in  good 
taste  to  begin  by  repudiating  this  eminently  French  age,  is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  the  great  master  of  abstraction,  par  excellence^  a 
foreigner,  Hegel,  salutes  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  fundamental 
era  of  thought  ?  •  The  only  enthusiastic  page,  perhaps,  that  this 
great  mind  has  written,  marks  the  spiritualist  genius  of  our  eight- 
eenth century.  After  this,  will  any  one  have  the  courage  to  see  in 
this  heroic  season  of  the  human  mind  nothing  but  what  the  schools 
call  the  doctrine  of  sensation  ?  t 
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t  In  Italy,  Romini  continues  this  war  of  train-bands  long  afler  it  is  at 
an  end. 
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^  At  the  momenl  when  it  was  in  good  taste  in  France  to  abjure 
Voltaire,  it  was  with  Goethe  that  he  found  a  sheher.  Goethe  re- 
ceived this  great  exile ;  he  learned  £roin  him  the  magic  gift  to 
communicate  life,  electricitT,  to  multitudes.  He  translated  IMde- 
rot«  Lord  Byron  made  himself  the  disciple  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  ;  he 
attempted  to  uuite  together  the  soul  of  the  author  of  the  Confess 
sions  and  that  of  the  old  man  of  Femey.  With  the  Tast  borizoa 
that  it  opens,  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  the  Savoyard  vicar  reap- 
pears in  other  terms  in  that  philosophic  dieok^j  which  exteods 
from  Kant  to  Scbleiermacher.  The  vast  labors  of  the  greatest 
critic  of  the  present  time,  M.  de  Wette,  do  they  not  veiy  often 
seem  commentaries  upon  opinions  hazarded  by  Voltaire  ? 

"'  Thus,  after  immense  Labors,  men  returned  to  the  results  per- 
ceived by  the  eighteenth  century.  Hegel  proclaimed  its  metaphys- 
ical foundation,  Goethe  its  literature,  as  the  source  of  life ;  De  Wette 
confirmed  its  criticism  ;  so  that  one  may  say  that  the  whole  con- 
temporary movement  is  a  new  development,  a  new  power  of  the 
spirit  of  that  same  age.  We  were  abjuring  it  among  ourselves  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  remained  victorious." —  pp.  132-  142. 

It  being  evident  that  Protestantism  receives  its  complement 
in  infidelity,  or  the  rejection  of  all  authority  and  with  it  all  re- 
vealed religion,  the  Protestant  world  are  compeUed  to  take  one 
of  two  alternatives,  namely, — either  to  avow  themselves  infidels, 
or  to  assume  that  infidelity  is  really  and  truly  Christianity. 
They  can  maintain  their  right  to  the  Christian  name  and  char- 
acter only  by  maintaining  that  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity, 
Christianity  freed  from  the  false  views  of  its  advocates,  the 
formulas  of  the  schools  which  obscure  and  pervert  it,  is  sub- 
stantially what  all  the  world  has  hitherto  agreed  to  regard  as 
infidelity.  Infidelity,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  warring  against  its  body,  or  the  dead  forms  in 
which  its  misguided  and  selfish  friends  have  sought  to  imprison 
it.  We  beg  our  readers  to  bear  this  in  mind.  It  is  the  key 
to  much  which  they  will  find  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  movement  party,"  the  "  party  of  progress,"  the  ''  party  of 
liberty,"  or  the  **  party  of  the  future."  The  new  school  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  professedly  Christian  ;  but  M.  Quioet 
is  right  in  regarding  it  as  identical  in  substance,  in  spirit,  with 
the  Voltairan  school  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  one  school  calls  that  Christian  which  the 
other  believed  to  be  the  rejection  of  Christianity.  The  new 
school  is  the  old  under  a  new  name.  It  does  not  convert  infi- 
delity to  Christianity,  but  Christianity  to  infidelity ;   and  its 
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Christianity  consists  solely  in  denouncing  whatever  is  anti-infi- 
del as  anti-Christian.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  teachings 
of  the  Progressist,  the  St.  Simonian,  Fourierist  or  Societary, 
Rationalistic,  and  Mythic  Schools  of  modern  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. And  here  is  the  significance  of  those  numerous  young- 
lings starting  up  in  our  day  and  seeking  to  obtain  the  direction 
of  affairs,  —  such  as  "young  Italy,"  "young  Switzerland," 
"  young  Germany,"  "  young  France,"  "  young  Spain," 
"young  Ireland,"  and  "young  America."  "Young  Eng- 
land" forms,  we  believe,  a  partial  exception,  and,  though 
characterized  by  many  of  the  follies  we  expect  in  youngsters, 
has,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  a  tendency  in  an  opposite 
direction.  But,  with  the  single  exception  of  "young  Eng- 
land," all  the  younglings  of  the  day  are  really  infidel  at 
heart  and  in  doctrine.  They  all  denounce  whatever  the 
Christian  believes  which  is  distinguishable  from  what  is  approv- 
ed by  the  infidel. 

The  great  mass  of  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  the 
Church  will  accept,  substantially,  the  doctrine  of  M.  Quinet, 
which,  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  but  the  old  French  infidelity 
under  a  new  name  and  a  new  disguise.  The  more  advanced 
portion  of  the  Protestant  world,  those  who  have  pushed  the 
Protestant  principle  farthest,  have  no  more  affection  for  dog- 
matic Protestantism  than  they  have  for  Catholicity.  Old-fash- 
ioned Lutheranism  or  Calvinism  is  as  hateful  to  them  as  is  the 
Church  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  openly  say.  If  we  must  have 
a  church  and  a  creed,  let  us  by  all  means  have  the  Catholic. 
This  is  not  without  significance,  and  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  who  are  not  prepared  to  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  increduhty  and  irreligion. 

A  close  examination  of  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  the 
book  before  us  will  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
this  new  school.  The  author  is  defending  the  old  French  school 
against  the  charge  of  materialism.  He  wishes  to  prove  that 
they  were  spiritualists,  and  even  religious,  in  the  higher  and 
truer  sense  of  the  term.  On  what  facts  does  he  rely  f  They 
believed,  forsooth,  "in  the  power  of  the  invisible,  of  thought," 
"  that  humanity  possesses  energy  enough  in  itself  to  throw  off  the 
whole  burden  of  the  times,  and  reconstruct,  at  a  given  moment, 
a  new  world  upon  a  new  ideal,"  and  "that  our  soul  can  create 
a  new  universe."  —  p.  135.  "  Show  me  an  epoch  in  all  the 
past  which  has  had  more  faith  in  the  soul."  —  p.  137.  Hu- 
man thought,  humanity,  the  human  soul,  these  are  the  highest 
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objects  of  which  it  is  pretended  they  conceived.  These,  too, 
are  evidently  the  highest  forces,  the  highest  authority,  recogniz- 
ed by  our  author  and  the  new  school.  The  providence  of 
which  he  speaks  is  nothing  but  the  instincts  or  natural  tenden- 
cies of  humanity,  or,  niore  simply,  human  nature.  The  energy 
that  is  to  reconstruct  the  world  is  simply  the  energy  of  human 
nature,  and  the  greater  good  that  is  hoped  for  is  to  be  created 
by  the  human  soul.  And  men  are  to  be  accounted  great,  no- 
ble, religious^  because  they  are  able  to  confine  their  views  to 
humanity,  and  look  for  nothing  which  surpasses  the  power  of 
the  soul  !  ''  The  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  true  Catholi- 
cism," is  to  exclude  God  from  our  faith,  and  to  place  all  our 
dependence  on  the  innate  energy  or  irrepressible  instincts  of 
man  ! 

We  see  here  in  full  bloom,  or  rather,  come  to  full  maturity, 
the  seeds  of  error  sown  in  the  early  age  of  the  Church  by  the 
British  heresiarch,  Pelagius.  Man  is  raised  above  God,  and 
the  Creator  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  save  the  creature.  **  What 
do  you  preach  ?"  said  we  some  time  since  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  "the  movement."  "The  religion  of  humanity." 
This  it  is.  The  rehgion  of  humanity  takes  the  place  of  the 
religion  of  God  ;  and  instead  of  the  oracles  of  God,  we  are  to 
consult  the  instincts  and  tendencies  of  humanity  !  The  reve- 
lation of  God's  will  is  assumed  to  be  made  to  us  in  humanity. 
Humanity  is  God's  word,  the  inspired  volume  from  which  we 
are  to  collect  the  true  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  We  speak 
literally.  The  doctrine,  tliat  humanity  is  inspired,  and  that 
God  reveals  himself  from  age  to  age  in  the  tendencies  of  the 
masses,  and  that  this  is  his  highest  revelation,  is  expressly 
taught  by  the  chiefs  of  the  school.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
book  before  us.  Would  you  know  God's  will,  ascertain  what 
in  your  age  and  country  is  the  popular  tendency.  That  to 
which  at  any  given  time  or  place  the  race  seems  tending  is 
what  God  wills,  is  his  law,  —  what  you  must  not  resist,  but  are 
bound  to  obey.  These  chiefs  boldly  tell  us  that  we  have  the 
right,  and  are  bound,  to  affirm  of  humanity  all  that  the  Evan- 
gelists affirm  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  real  significance  of 
Christianity.  The  Gospel  is  a  sublime  myth.  Jesus  Christ 
symbolizes  the  divinity  of  human  nature,  and  the  humanity  of 
the  divine  nature.  God  and  man  are  one  and  the  same  nature, 
and  the  Incarnation  is  a  myth  intended  to  represent  the  belief  of 
the  early  Christians  in  one  nature  in  two  persons,  and  not  two 
natures  in  one  person,  as  theologians  have  believed.     Thus  bu- 
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inanity  is  God,  or  God  is  humanity,  no  matter  which.  For  us 
there  is  no  God  beyond  humanity.  The  dark  background  of 
being  on  which  man  is  traced  by  an  invisible  pencil  is  to  us  as 
if  it  were  not,  for,  as  Hegel  teaches,  it  arrives  at  self-conscious- 
ness only  in  man.  These  chiefs  must  assuredly  be  great  men, 
or  how  else  could  they  beget  such  huge  absurdities  or  utter 
such  big  blasphemies  ?  But  all  this  shows  that  the  age  is  hu- 
manitarian ;  that  it  takes  literally  the  maxim.  Vox  populi^  vox 
Dei ;  and  erects  its  temples  and  its  altars  to  human  nature. 
Very  religious  ! 

Assuming  that  humanity  is  divine,  inspired,  God  incarnate, 
and  that  her  will  is  always  supreme,  ]Vl.  Quinet  arraigns  the 
Church  for  not  countenancing  what  he  calls  "  the  parly  of  the 
Future."  There  is  now,  he  contends,  throughout  all  Chris- 
tendom, an  obvious  tendency  to  what  are  called  social  amelio- 
rations. This  tendency  is  the  new  life,  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Everywhere  we  see  a  party  opposed  to  the  existing  social  or- 
der, warring  against  authority,  zealous  for  liberty,  and  calling 
aloud  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  This  party  is  assumed  to 
represent  humanity.  Its  voice  is  her  voice  ;  its  authority  is 
her  authority  ;  and  through  it  she  speaks  out  from  her  own 
mighty  heart  for  reform,  for  progress,  for  LIBERTY, 
for  the  elevation  of  her  oppressed  and  down- trodden  children. 
Whoso  does  not  rally  under  the  banners  of  this  party  is  wed- 
ded to  the  dead  past,  is  a  friend  of  abuses,  a  minion  of  despo- 
tism, an  enemy  to  light,  to  science,  to  truth,  to  freedom,  to 
the  onward  march  of  the  masses  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  glori- 
ous destiny  of  humanity. 

The  party  of  the  future,  it  is  assumed,  is  the  Christian  par- 
ty. Did  not  Jesus  Christ  come  to  be  the  father  of  a  new  age, 
to  introduce  a  new  order,  which  in  its  progress  and  develop- 
ment was  to  swallow  up  the  old  world,  whether  Jewish  or  Pa- 
gan ?  Did  he  not  promise  his  followers  a  good  they  had  not 
as  yet  attained  to,  and  bid  them  aspire  to  a  glory  hereafter  to 
be  revealed  ?  What,  then,  was  he  but  a  reformer,  an  innova- 
tor, one  who  sought  to  destroy  the  order  he  found  existing, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  opposition,  to  introduce  a  new  and  more  ad- 
vanced order  f  And  what  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  but  to  imitate 
Christ,  to  seek  to  do  as  he  did,  and  like  him  to  be  reformers, 
innovators,  revolutionists,  choosing  rather  to  die  on  the  cross 
than  to  submit  to  the  established  order  of  things  ?  In  order  to 
be  his  disciples,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  believe  what  he 
taught  and  to  do  what  he  commanded,  as  professed  Christians 
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have  generally  held,  but  to  do  for  our  age  what  he  did  for  his. 
The  Christian  party  was  the  movement  party,  the  progressive 
party,  and  he  —  we  shudder  to  write  it  —  was  the  leading 
infidel  of  his  age  and  country.  Now  the  Church  can  be  true 
to  him  only  on  condition  of  making  common  cause  with  the 
movement  party  of  our  times,  —  the  party  that  resists  authority 
and  clamors  for  change  and  innovation  under  the  specious 
guise  of  social  amelioration.  But  the  Church  does  not  make 
common  cause  with  this  party  ;  she  even  sides  with  its  ene- 
mies, and  exerts  herself  to  sustain  existing  institutions,  and  to 
uphold  legal  authority.  Then  she  is  opposed  to  reform,  to 
progress,  to  liberty  ;  at  war  with  the  sacred  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, with  the  Welt-  Geist,  or  spirit  of  the  age,  and  there/ore 
with  Christ  himself.  Then  the  spirit  of  Christ  commands  us 
to  resist  the  Church,  to  overturn  its  authority,  and  free  our- 
selves from  its  thraldom. 

We  assure  our  Christian  readers  that  we  are  not  caricatur- 
ing the  views  of  the  movement  party.  All  we  say  its  chiefs  have 
said  in  sober  earnest,  and  the  spirit  which  says  it  is  common 
to  all  its  members,  whether  calling  themselves  Protestants  or 
Catholics  ;  for  many  who  should  be  Catholics  are  of  the  party. 
Let  the  Church  denounce  Young  Ireland,  and  Young  Ireland 
—  not  old  Ireland,  thank  God  —  is  prepared  to  denounce  the 
Church.  One  of  our  papers  castigates,  without  mercy,  the 
Dublin  Review  for  its  able  exposition  of  the  madness  of  Young 
Italy  in  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  Italian  States,  and  thus, 
unintentionally,  we  presume,  joins  hands  with  the  Christian 
Alliance.  In  France  and  Spain  there  is,  as  weU  as  in  Ger- 
many and  America,  the  same  spirit.  The  movement  party  is 
placed  above  religion,  and  made  the  criterion  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  Christianity  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  allow- 
ed to  be  Christian  only  in  proportion  as  she  is  believed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  renew  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution,  under  pretence  of  social  amelioration. 

Yet  this  same  party,  with  a  consistency  peculiarly  its  own, 
denounces  the  Church,  whenever  it  attempts  to  emancipate 
itself  from  dependence  on  the  civil  powers.  A  great  question 
arises  in  France  ;  the  Church  takes  the  side  of  liberty  against 
the  government,  and  M.  Quinet  and  his  whole  pack  are  loose 
upon  her.  In  this  country,  the  standing  objection  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  is,  in  substance,  that  she  holds  herself  independent 
of  the  civil  authority  ;  just  as  if  she  could  aid  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, when  subjected  to  the  civil  tyrant  ! 
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We  cannot,  in  the  brief  space  now  at  our  command,  under- 
take to  clear  up  all  the  questions  which  are  involved  in  these 
views.  That  the  Church  does  not  make  common  cause  in  all 
cases  with  the  movement  party  we  very  cheerfully  admit. 
She  holds  herself  answerable  to  God  for  her  conduct,  not  to 
the  self-styled  representatives  of  humanity.  She  has  not  re- 
ceived her  commission  from  humanity,  but  from  humanity's 
Maker  and  sovereign  Lord.  It  is  for  humanity  to  obey  her, 
not  for  her  to  obey  humanity.  Her  teachings,  not  the  instincts 
or  tendencies  of  human  nature,  are  the  law,  the  measure  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.  Your  big  words,  your  ap- 
peals to  the  mighty  heart  of  humanity,  to  the  new  life,  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  all  your  fine  phrases  about  liberty,  progress, 
social  amelioration,  and  all  that,  are  of  no  avail.  Where  the 
Church  condemns  you,  you  are  wrong,  not  she. 

Yet  it  is  false  to  say  that  the  Church  ever  opposes  light,  sci- 
ence, liberty,  or  social  progress.  Does  she  oppose  liberty  in 
Poland,  where  she  is  the  unhappy  Pole's  only  protector  ? 
Did  she  oppose  it  in  Belgium  ?  Does  she  oppose  it  in 
France,  where  she  stands  firm  against  the  government  for  the 
liberty  guarantied  by  the  charter  ?  Does  she  oppose  it  in 
Ireland,  where  her  whole  influence  is  on  the  side  of  social 
amelioration  ?  She  opposes  not  liberty,  but  license.  She  un- 
questionably does  oppose  the  modern  revolutionary  spirit ;  but 
when  she  finds  men,  like  O'Connell,  who  seek  liberty  and 
social  amelioration  only  by  peaceful  and  legal  means,  she  does 
not  oppose  them,  but  blesses  them,  and  makes  their  cause 
sacred.  As  for  light,  science,  and  all  that,  it  does  not  become 
you  to  speak.  She  undoubtedly  does  not  accept  all  your  the- 
ories, all  your  mad  speculations  and  airy  dreams  ;  but  you 
have  no  light  she  rejects,  —  have  made  no  discovery  in  sci- 
ence she  does  not  accept.  But  you  talk  of  your  light,  as  if  you 
were  the  lights  of  the  age,  —  of  science,  as  if  you  had  amass- 
ed an  amount  too  vast  to  be  compressed  within  the  narrow  in- 
closure  of  the  Church.  Quite  a  mistake,  Gentlemen.  If  you 
set  aside  your  guesses,  your  dreams,  your  mere  theories,  your 
unsupported  speculations,  and  reserve  only  what  you  have 
really  established,  what  may  be  said  to  be  demonstrated,  you 
have  nothing  not  known  to  the  Church  long  ages  before  you 
were  born.  The  Church  accepts  aU  your  light,  and  can  find 
room  to  stow  away  all  your  truth  ;  but  she  has  no  fondness 
for  your  darkness,  and  no  space  for  your  error  and  falsehood. 
With  your  doctrines  and  speculations  she  is  quite  familliar,  for 
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they  are  nothing  but  old  errors  and  heresies,  which  she  dis- 
carded and  condemned  many  ages  ago,  and  which  the  real 
movement  party  has  long  since  outgrown.  You  are  no  crea- 
tors, no  inventors.  With  all  your  genius,  you  cannot  even 
invent  a  new  blasphemy.  You  remind  us  of  the  little  girl  who 
stood  watching  the  western  sky  as  the  sun  went  down.  The 
sun  went  down,  the  twilight  came  ;  and,  as  the  darkness  deep- 
ened, the  evening  star  became  visible.  "  Father,  father,  see 
there,  God  has  made  a  star  ! "  So  when  you  see  here  and 
there  a  feeble  star,  which  the  darkness  gathering  over  your 
mental  heavens  makes  visible,  you  fancy,  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light, that  it  is  a  new  creation,  or  at  least  a  new  discovery. 
Him  who  is  enamoured  of  his  own  intellectual  progress  we 
may  always  safely  set  down  as  one  who  has  yet  to  learn  that  he 
is  —  a  fool.  The  Church  does  not  oppose  progress,  but  she 
may,  we  own,  oppose  your  doctrine  of  progress  ;  for  she  has 
never  yet  seen  a  man  lift  himself  up  by  his  own  waistbands,  or 
motion  without  something  fixed  and  immovable  to  conmiunicate 
it.  Your  doctrine  of  progress  assumes  that  man  without  going 
out  of  himself  can  make  himself  more  than  he  is,  the  imperfect 
is  able  to  perfect  itself,  the  possible  to  make  itself  real,  noth- 
ing to  make  itself  something,  and  that  there  can  be  motion 
without  rest.  Really,  Gentlemen,  you  are  profound  philoso- 
phers. You  can  move  the  world,  and  without  the  where  to 
stand  deemed  so  indispensable  by  old  Archimedes  !  It  is  no 
wonder  that  you  regard  the  Church  as  behind  the  age. 

Progress  there  may  be,  but  not  without  a  power  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  progress.  The  error  of  the  movement  party  is 
not  in  demanding  progress,  but  in  demanding  it  of  man  alone, 
and  where  it  is  suicidal  to  demand  it.  The  condition  of  pro- 
gress is  fixed,  permanent,  and  immovable  religious  and  political 
institutions.  The  movement  party  overlook  this  fact,  and  de- 
mand progress  in  institutions  themselves.  They  seek  to  set 
the  institutions  themselves  afloat,  and  thus  loosen  every  thing  ; 
which  superinduces  a  state  in  which  all  progress  is  impossible. 
The  grand  error  is  here.  The  party  kills,  as  in  the  fable,  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,  in  the  hope  of  getting  more 
than  one  egg  a  day,  and  thus  cuts  off  the  source  of  golden  eggs 
altogether.  It  is  only  this  madness  which  wars  upon  the  es- 
tablished order,  and  seeks  to  destroy,  for  the  sake  of  progress, 
the  condition  of  all  progress,  that  the  Church  opposes. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  institutions  are  not  or  may  not  be 
progressive.     In  themselves  considered,  no.     Religious  insti* 
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tutions  may  be  improved  or  perfected  miraculously  by  the  su- 
pernatural providence  of  God,  or  without  a  miracle,  by  trans- 
planting the  institutions  of  one  country  to  those  of  another,  by 
missions,  colonization,  or  conquest ;  and  civil  institutions  also 
by  colonization,  conquest,  or  the  aid  of  religious  institutions 
already  established  and  in  their  vigor  ;  but  not  otherwise. 
This  is  philosophicaUy  demonstrable,  and  historically  verifiable. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  self-perfecting  institutions.  Without 
one,  or  another,  or  all  of  the  efficient  causes  we  have  mention- 
ed, improvement  in  religious  or  civil  institutions  is  absolutely 
impossible  ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  imperfect  can  never 
without  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power  become  perfect,  nothing 
can  make  itself  more  than  it  is  ;  or,  as  we  say,  there  is  no 
motion  without  rest,  —  no  man  can  lift  himself  up  by  his  own 
waistbands. 

If  we  turn  to  history,  we  shall  find  that  institutions,  though 
they  may  decline,  are  never  progressive.  There  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  a  spontaneous  civilization,  —  no  instance  of  a 
savage  people  emerging  of  itself  from  the  savage  state.  The 
earliest  period  of  all  civil  and  political  institutions  is  their  pur- 
est and  best  period.  The  history  of  all  states  is  a  history  of 
decline,  corruption,  deterioration  of  their  institutions.  The 
struggle  of  nations  is  always  for  lost  rights,  lost  privileges. 
Magna  Charta  is  but  an  attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  corrup- 
tion, and  to  preserve  a  portion  of  what  had  been  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial.  The  earliest  of  tlie  pyramids  is  the  most 
perfect  as  a  work  of  art.  The  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome  was 
built  before  the  epoch  of  authentic  history.  The  traditions  of 
every  people  point  to  a  state  of  society  in  the  past  superior  to 
that  which  is  at  present  enjoyed.  The  wisest  and  most  salu- 
tary laws  of  all  modern  nations,  save  such  as  are  derived  from 
Christianity,  have  their  origin  in  the  night  of  ages,  —  have  ex- 
isted and  been  in  force  from  time  immemorial,  for  a  time  so 
long  that  "the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.'* 
Never  expect  from  institutions  a  worth  or  adaptedness  they  do 
not  possess  in  their  origin. 

The  historian  of  modern  society  can  trace  a  progress  of  civ- 
ilization effected  by  Christianity,  but  no  progress  in  institu- 
tions, properly  so  called.  Improvements  in  administration  may 
have  been  introduced,  though  even  this,  if  taken  absolutely, 
may  be  questioned  ;  but  in  all  cases  where  change,  innovation, 
has  struck  at  fundamental  institutions,  it  has  been  a  corruption, 
the  sign  of  decay,  and  the  precursor,  if  not  the  cause,  of  evil. 
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England  has  suffered  from  every  change  in  her  old  constitu- 
tion. France  by  her  changes  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin  ;  she  owes  the  preservation  of  her  nationality  to  the  mer- 
cy or  the  policy  of  her  conquerors,  and  it  has  only  been  in 
proportion  as  she  has  restored  the  old  order  that  she  has  begun 
to  resume  her  rank  among  the  nations.  Spain  lies  bleeding  at 
every  pore  ;  her  whole  energy  is  relaxed  ;  and  she  seems  al- 
most on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  What  has  brought  her  to 
her  present  deplorable  condition  ?  The  party  of  progress y 
the  innovators  J  the  lovers  of  change  j  the  madmen  who  would 
improve  her  institutions.  There  is  of  old  a  curse  pronounced 
against  all  who  remove  '^  the  ancient  landmarks  "  ;  and  Sallust, 
when  he  would  brand  a  man  with  infamy,  designates  him  as 
one  who  is  rerum  novarum  cupidus. 

We  admit  the  Church  does  not  take  sides  with  the  mad 
dreamers,  and  we  assure  the  revolutionists  that  she  will  never 
be  their  accomplice.  They  may  rail  as  they  will,  they  may 
appeal  to  the  "irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity,"  talk  largely 
of  liberty  (meaning  thereby  license),  of  progress,  of  science, 
of  light,  and  in  the  excess  of  their  philanthropic  zeal  convulse 
the  nations,  and  turn  the  ruthless  hordes  of  their  myrmidons 
against  her,  sack  her  temples,  desecrate  her  altars,  violate  her 
virgins,  massacre  her  priests,  imprison  her  sovereign  Pontiff,  as 
they  did  in  the  memorable  French  Revolution  ;  but  they  will 
never  seduce  or  drive  her  from  her  fidelity  to  her  heavenly 
Spouse.  She  will  remain  immovable  while  all  around  her  is  in 
commotion,  and  her  calm,  unalterable  voice  will  make  itself 
heard  above  the  confused  roar  of  maddened  millions,  command 
the  strife  to  cease,  and  be  obeyed.  That  she  does  not  do  what 
she  is  asked  to  do  by  these  men  greedy  of  new  things  is  among 
the  proofs  that  she  is  from  God,  and  that  he  continues  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  be  always  with  her  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
world.  If  these  men  want  progress,  let  them  learn  submission, 
let  them  obey  the  Church  and  be  counselled  by  her,  and  not 
undertake  to  counsel  her.  She  has  received  the  authority 
to  teach  ;  they  have  received  only  the  command  to  obey. 
The  progress  they  should  seek  is  progress  in  obedience, 
in  meekness,  in  humility,  in  patience,  resignation  ;  for  with 
their  present  tempers  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  good  for 
them. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  now  the  question  M . 
Quinet  raises  in  its  bearing  on  nationalities.  He  praises  Vol- 
taire for  his  universality,  and  condemns  the  Church  because 
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she  is  not,  in  his  view,  as  broad  as  humanity.  Yet  he  wishes 
her  to  league  with  nationalities,  be  GaUican  in  France,  Span- 
ish in  Spain,  German  in  Germany,  English  in  England,  Italian 
in  Italy,  American  in  America.  A  singularly  consistent  view 
of  Catholicity  this.  The  Church  knows  no  distinction  of  races 
or  of  nations.  She  deals  with  all  as  simple  human  beings,  and 
seeks  to  bring  all  into  the  unity  of  one  fold,  to  make  all  hearts 
one,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  faith,  the  same  hope,  and  the 
same  charity.     To  her  the  soul  of  the  Flathead  Indian  is  as 

?recious  as  the  soul  of  a  professor  in  the  College  of  France, 
f  civil  governments  receive  her  law,  and  serve  her,  it  is  well 
and  good  ;  she  accepts  their  service,  and  they  do  their  duty  ;rif 
they  refuse  to  do  so,  she  leaves  them  to  take  their  own  course, 
and  proceeds  on  without  them  in  her  work  of  love  and  mercy. 
She  holds  her  authority  not  from  them  ;  and  she  will  continue 
to  maintain  and  teach  that  the  law  of  God  is  paramount  to 
theirs.  They  mav  rebel,  they  may  conspire  against  her,  and 
seek  her  destruction  ;  but  He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven  shall 
laugh  at  their  folly,  in  his  hot  displeasure  shall  chastise  them 
with  his  rod  of  iron,  and  break  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's 
vessel.  It  is  for  them  to  fear,  not  for  her.  It  is  idle  to  sum- 
mon up  national  prejudices  against  her.  She  disdains  them. 
Before  her,  as  the  Irish  proverb  says,  "  Man  is  man  the  world 
over,  — nothing  less,  nothing  more." 

The  danger  of  Catholicity  to  liberty  is  an  idle  dream.  You 
can  have  no  true  liberty  without  her,  and  the  only  liberty  that 
is  endangered  by  her  is  the  liberty  of  those  who  desire  no  law 
but  their  own  will,  no  restraint  but  their  own  caprice.  If  this 
is  against  her,  so  be  it.  Be  willing  to  love  God  and  do  your 
duty,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Church. 


Art.  VI.— LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

I.  —  La  Reforme  contre  la  Reforme ;  ou  Reiour  ^  /'  Unitt  Catholique,  par 
la  Vote  du  Protestantisme.  Traduit  de  rAIlemand  de  Hoeninohaus. 
Par  MM.  W.  et  S.,  pr^c^d^  d'une  Introduction  par  M.  Audin. 
2  vol.    8vo. 

The  German  title  of  this  work  is,  <*Das  Resultat  meiner  Wanderun- 
gen  durch  das  Gebiet  der  Protestantischen  Literatur :  oder,  die  Nothwen- 
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Kiirfgnii  has  sobered  frocn  ererr  rhai?gg  ni  her  old 
doo-  France  by  her  changes  was  broGchf  to  the  rerj  brink  of 
rim  :  she  owes  the  presenratooa  of  ber  oackxialirr  to  tbe  mer- 
er or  the  policy  of  ber  cooqoerors,  and  it  has  oolr  been  in 
proportzoo  as  she  has  restored  die  oM  order  that  she  has  b^on 
to  resume  her  rank  amoo;  tbe  oatioas.  Spaio  ISes  bieecfii^  at 
erery  pore  ;  ber  whole  enerzy  is  relaxed  ;  and  she  seems  al- 
most  oa  tbe  rerze  of  dLssofutioQ.  What  has  broochi  her  to 
ber  present  deplorable  coodhioa  :  Tkt  pmrty  mf  progrtMM^ 
the  imnatatfynj  the  loren  of  ehatk^j  the  wutdmem  who  tnmU 
impratt  her  iuMtitmti4y»t.  There  b  of  old  a  curse  proooanced 
azainst  aQ  who  remore  ""^  the  aocieat  laodmarks  '' ;  and  SaDost, 
when  he  would  brand  a  man  with  infamT,  designates  him  as 
one  who  is  rtrmm  novarmm  cupidmf. 

We  admit  the  Church  does  not  take  sides  with  the  mad 
dreamers^  and  we  assure  the  rerolutiooists  that  she  will  nerer 
be  their  accomplice.  They  may  rafl  as  they  wiDf  they  may 
appeal  to  the  ^*  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity,"  talk  largely 
of  liberty  Tmeaninz  thereby  license) ,  of  proeress,  of  science, 
of  lizht,  and  in  the  excess  of  their  philanthropic  zeal  cooTuke 
the  nations,  and  turn  the  ruthless  hordes  of  their  mvrmidons 
azainst  her,  sack  her  temples^  desecrate  her  ahars,  riolate  her 
Tirzins.  massacre  her  priests,  imprison  her  sorereign  Pootiff,  as 
ther  did  in  the  memorable  French  RerolutioD ;  but  thev  wiD 
never  seduce  or  drive  her  from  her  fidelity  to  her  heavenly 
Spouse.  She  will  remain  immovable  while  all  around  her  is  in 
commotion,  and  her  calm,  unalterable  voice  will  make  itself 
beard  above  the  confused  roar  of  maddened  mQIions,  command 
the  strife  to  cease,  and  be  obeyed.  That  she  does  not  do  what 
she  is  asked  to  do  by  these  men  zreedy  of  new  things  is  amoi^ 
the  proofs  that  she  is  from  God,  and  that  he  continues  to  fulfil 
bis  promise  to  be  always  with  her  unto  the  consummation  of  tbe 
world.  If  these  men  want  progress,  let  them  learn  submission, 
let  them  obev  the  Church  and  be  counselled  bv  her,  and  not 
undertake  to  counsel  her.  She  has  received  the  authority 
to  teach  ;  thev  have  received  onlv  tbe  command  to  obet. 
The  progress  they  should  seek  is  progress  in  obedience, 
in  meekness,  in  humility,  in  patience,  resignation  ;  for  with 
their  present  tempers  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  good  for 
them. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  now  the  question  M. 
Quinet  raises  in  its  bearing  on  nationalities.  He  praises  Vol- 
taire for  his  imiversality,  and  condemns  the  Church  because 
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to  give  us  a  clear  and  detailed  analysis  of  it.  This  analysis  forms  the 
introduction  to  the  book  ;  it  is  a  complete  summary  of  its  contents,  and 
its  perusal  will  fully  initiate  the  reader  into  the  plan  and  labors  of  the 
author. 

The  work  is  comprised  in  eleven  chapters.  The  author  begins  by  de- 
picting the  actual  state  of  Protestantism  in  the  different  countries  which 
have  embraced  the  Reformation ;  and  from  this  he  arrives  easily  and  nat- 
urally to  the  conclusion,  that  Protestantism  does  not  form  a  veritable 
church ;  that  it  nowhere  offers  unity  of  doctrine ;  that  it  resembles  a 
worm  cut  up  into  pieces,  each  of  which  moves  and  writhes  so  long  as 
there  remains  something  of  the  original  vital  impulse,  but  which  gradu- 
ally loses  even  that  remnant  of  mutilated  life.  It  is  only  an  aggregation 
of  a  multitude  of  churches  of  different  opinions,  with  nothing  external  or 
internal  to  unite  them  in  one  communion.  And,  in  fact,  there  can  be  no 
union  among  them,  for  they  everywhere  hold  different  dogmas  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Having  enumerated  the  divers  sects  scattered  over  Europe,  the  author 
continues :  — 

"  The  population  of  America  is  broken  up  into  innumerable  religious  frac- 
tions.   Besides  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Calvinists,  Baptists,  Quak- 
ers,.  Swedenborgians,  Universalists,   Unitarians,  Tunkers,  Ac,  there  is  a- 
multitade  of  minor  sects  flowing  from  these  as  from  their  source,  and  of  which 
each  has  its  own  distinct  hierarchy.    The  Catholics  alone  have  been  able  to 

avoid  these  internal  divisions Protestant  missionaries  sent  among 

idolatrous  nations  help  effectually  to  spread  disunion.  One  instructs  them  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Baptists ;  another  teaches  them  Methodism ;  a  third  makes 
of  them  Hernhutiers  ;  a  fourth,  Quakers  ;  a  fiflh,  Calvinists ;  a  sixth,  rigid 
Lutherans ;  a  seventh  makes  the  souls  confided  to  his  care  learn  by  rote  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Anglicanism,  —  each  acting  always  in  the  spirit  of  his 
sect.''^ 

The  doctors  of  the  Protestant  churches  contradict  each  other  on  the 
most  important  points  of  religion  (they  are  Protestant  authors  only  who 
speak  in  Honinghaus).  Thus,  one  will  declare  that  original  sin  is  a  fun- 
damental article  of  faith,  inseparably  connected  with  doctrines  absolutely 
essential  to  the  very  preservation  of  faith,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  grace, 
the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  works,  of  revelation,  and  of  redemption ; 
another  will  teach  that  in  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Eyangelical 
Church  the  dogma  of  original  sin  is  lefl  behind,  as  unsupported  by  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  repugnant  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  spirit.  The 
most  essential  Chrbtian  dogmas,  such  as  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body,  the  Last  Judgment,  the  Eternal  Pains  of  Hell,  —  are 
admitted  by  some,  rejected  by  others. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  author  proves  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
evils  to  which  Protestantism  is  the  prey  would  be  to  return  to  the  Cath- 
olic system  of  the  infallibility  of  authority.  And,  in  fact,  revelation  once 
admitted,  the  Bible  once  received,  if  in  religion  you  start  from  a  super- 
natural principle,  you  must  necessarily  acknowledge  that  the  Divinity 
who  has  deigned  to  grant  us  a  revelation  must  take  care  that  its  sense 
be  not  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  men.  The  very  enuncia- 
tion of  doctrines  which  are  to  remain  above  the  province  of  reason  suffi- 
ces to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  lefl  to  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation of  the  human  mind.  For,  if  God  has  really  revealed  those  doc- 
trines as  truths  indispensable  to  salvation,  their  interpretation  can  belong 
VOL.  HI.  NO.  I.  17 
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only  to  a  body  of  teachers  always  guided  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Scripture  alone,  without  an  authority  which  detennioes  their 
true  sense,  cannot  be  a  sure  and  infallible  guide,  because  it  is  susceptible 
of  as  many  different  interpretations  as  there  are  interpreters.  Id  support 
of  this,  Honinghaus  cites  sereral  passages  from  Protestant  authors  as 
positive  as  any  thing  which  could  be  said  by  Catholic  theologians  them- 
selves. One  of  them  says,  —  '^  The  Protestant  Church  is  only  a  stumps 
and  will  ever  remain  a  stump."  **  We  are,"  says  another,  '^ooly  a 
broken  link  of  the  Catholic  Church."  And  again :  — ''  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  respectable  than  the  decision  of  a  truly  ceoumeoiud  eoan- 
cil If  Christ  is  during  every  age  with  his  Church,  he  eannot  per- 
mit a  decision  contrary  to  faith  ever  to  be  made  in  such  assemblies. 
The  work  of  the  venerable  fathers  assembled  at  Trent  is  the 

CONSECRATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ChVRCH  DRAWN  FROM  THE  HoLT 

Scriptures  and  Apostolic  Tradition." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  the  seventh,  in  which  the  au- 
thor gives  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  curious  revelations  to 
which  these  not  suspicious  testimonies  give  a  degree  of  credit  wholly  ir- 
recusable the  better  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  rapidity  of  the  as- 
tonishing success  which  followed  the  first  efforts  of  the  Reformation,  — 
to  see  how  the  passions  of  princes  and  of  the  people  found  in  it  free  and 
full  scope  for  their  satisfaction,  without  experiencing  any  obstacle.  M. 
Audin  willingly  enlarges,  in  his  Introduction,  on  this  part  of  the  work. 
He  doubtless  felt  that  these  details  deal  a  mortal  blow  at  Protestantism. 
We  cite  a  few  paragraphs,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the 
interest  which  Honinghaus  throws  over  his  subject. 

**  The  historians  whom  the  author  analyzes,"  says  M.  Audin,  "  seem,  in  re- 
citing the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  to  have  had  alwavs  be- 
fore their  eyes  this  saying  of  Luther,  —  *Ths  golden  rays  of  our  Moir- 

STRANCES    MAKE    MORE    CONVERTS    THAN    OUR    SERMONS.*       The  gOOds  of  tbs 

clergy  offered  to  the  Electors  a  rich  prey.  The  secularization  of  a  convent 
brought  them  lands,  pastures,  vineyards,  forests,  abbatial  menseit  libraries, 
tombs,  oflen  grarnished  with  precious  stones.  Ir  you  travel  over  Germany, 
you  are  astonished  to  find  in  the  museums  of  certain  Evangelical  prinees 
chasubles  intertissued  with  silk,  precious  chalices,  and  gol£n  cibwimns. 
To  become  possessors  of  these  treasures,  it  was  necessary  only  to  pronounce 
these  four  words,  —  I  believe  in  Lutlier.  The  credo  of  St  Athanasins  gavs 
heaven  to  the  Christians  of  the  time  of  Arius ;  the  Wittenbergian  erm9  in 

the  time  of  Luther  gave  abbe^^s  to  the  Saxon  Electors 

"  In  England  the  Reformation  warred  first  against  the  dead.  England  was 
the  land  of  tombs,  and  of  tombs  covered  with  precious  stones ;  and  the  min- 
ions of  Henry  the  Eighth,  says  the  historian,  would  have  plundered  the 
tomb  of  the  Redeemer,  if  they  had  been  sure  of  finding  in  it  a  few  grains  of 
gilded  dust.  They  be^n  at  Canterbury,  where  two  splendid  tombs,  tbose  of 
Austin  and  Thomas  k  Becket,  attracted^  these  birds  of  prey.  Austin  had  es- 
tablished Christianity  in  England  ;  Thomas  k  Becket  had  dared,  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  to  resist  the  king  who  strove  to  oppress  the 
Church.  The  tombs  were  plundered.  It  required  eight  men  to  roll  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple  the  two  boxes  filled  with  gold  and  silver  taken  firom  the 
sepulchre  of  fiecket.  Austin  was  suffered  to  keep  his  heavenly  crown  as 
confessor  of  Christ,  but  Thomas  a  Becket,  by  the  royal  order,  lost  his,  and 
could  no  longer  be  invoked  as  a  saint.  His  name  was  erased  firom  the  calen- 
dar. The  same  royal  hand,  which  was  shortly  afler  to  sign  the  death-warrant 
of  Thomas  More,  drew  a  black  line  in  the  prayer-book  over  the  name  of 
Thomas  k  Becket.    Thanks  to  that  blot  of  mk,  no  Englishman  may  any 
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longer  saj,  *  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  pray  for  me.'  Afler  the  tombs  came  tlie 
convents.  Not  a  kneeling-stool  was  lefl.  We  read  in  a  document  cited  by 
the  historian,  —  <  Itenit  handed  over  to  his  Majesty  four  chalices  of  gold  with 
their  four  patens,  and  one  golden  spoon,  the  wnole  weighing  one  hundred 
and  seventy  ounces.  Received,  Henry,  king.'  The  autograph  is  in  London. 
^*  In  Sweden,  the  Reformation  could  not  fail  of  success,  for  the  state  was 
bankrupt,  aud  Gustavus  Wasa  loved  money.  The  king,  therefore,  says  Men- 
zel,  eagerly  embraced  doctrines  which  allowed  him  to  appropriate  to  himself 

the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy Denmark  was  subjected  to  Chris- 

tiem  the  Second,  an  ambitious  prince,  avaricious,  cruel,  the  cowardly  assassin 
of  the  patriots  whom  he  feared.  He  was  himself  the  slave  of  Duweke,  a 
Flemish  girl  of  base  extraction.  The  mistress  of  the  king  had  taken  a  fancy 
for  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  Confession  was  somewhat  onerous  to  this  chaste 
lady.    She  succeeded  easily  in  converting  her  royal  lover." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  if  Protestantism  contented  itself  with  the  dry 
narrative  of  these  apostasies,  which  too  frequently  remind  us  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Judas,  What  will  you  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  to  you  ?  the 
recital  would  become  a  little  wearisome  ;  but  by  the  side  of  these  modern 
Judases,  the  author  has,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  placed  the  noble  exam- 
ples of  firmness  and  Christian  faith  exhibited  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 
The  bishops  in  his  narration  appear  radiant  with  majesty.  They  are  de- 
spoiled, they  protest;  they  are  cast  into  prison,  they  are  silent;  they  are 
led  to  death,  they  chant  their  hymns  of  triumph. 

Whilst  the  power  of  the  new  church  is  consolidating  itself  in  Germa- 
ny, whilst  the  Reformation  gains  namerous  partisans  in  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  whilst  it  finds  a  powerful  support  in  France  in  the  nobles, 
whilst  in  the  Low  Countries  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  people  seizes 
with  avidity  on  this  element  of  revolt.  Catholicity  receives  from  a  man 
poor  and  without  science  an  aid  far  more  efficacious  than  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  Emperor  or  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola was  then  founding  the  Company  of  Jesus.  The  author  here  hesitates 
not  to  make  the  roost  beautiful  eulogium  of  this  Company,  and  cites  in 
proof  a  long  passage  from  the  historian  Menzel.  Another  Protestant 
says,  that  **  The  Order  of  the  Jesuits  has  unquestionably  contributed  more 
than  all  others  to  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  those 
countries  which  had  not  as  yet  embraced  Protestantism." 

In  another  chapter  the  author  compares  the  Protestant  institutions  with 
the  Catholic,  and  everywhere  assigns  the  superiority  to  the  latter.  He 
enlarges  on  Bible  societies  and  Protestant  missions.  He  carries  his 
readers  with  these  missions  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  even 
to  the  centre  of  Oceanica,  and  makes  them  see  the  sterility  of  their  works 
in  contrast  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  Catholic  missions,  marching  from 
victory  to  victory. 

Such  is  this  work  of  Honinghaus,  composed  of  pages  selected  from 
Protestant  books  not  heretofore  translated  into  French.  In  reading  them, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  dissident  writer,  while  making  the  defence 
of  our  faith,  retains  somewhat  of  the  old  leaven  of  sectarianism.  But  if 
all  traces  of  this  kind  were  efifaced  from  the  work,  it  would  be  entirely  a 
Catholic  book.  It  is  well  that  at  certain  turns  of  thought,  at  certain 
epithets,  we  are  reminded  that  the  historian  or  the  theologian  does  not 
belong  to  our  communion. 

There  is,  in  these  two  volumes  published  by  M.  Audin,  a  great  num- 
ber of  pages  very  pleasing  and  attractive.  They  are  marked  by  a  vast 
erudition  ;  perhaps  they  are  too  erudite,  and  demand  too  much  applica- 
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tion  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  he  properly  appreciated.  The 
anthor  has  not  treated  separately  each  suhiect  which  he  announces,  and 
given  it  by  aid  of  his  citations  a  suitable  development ;  bat  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  arrange  and  connect  in  consecutive  order  the  citations  themselves, 
and  to  make  them  form  the  very  groundwork  and  body  of  his  history.  It 
surely  was  not  to  spare  himself  labor  and  pains,  to  attempt  to  reduce  to 
order,  to  harmonize,  so  to  speak,  the  thoughts  of  so  many  different  au- 
thors ;  to  make  such  a  multitude  speak  on  the  same  subject,  and  to  fetch 
from  so  many  mouths  the  same  echo  of  approbation  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  advantage,  so  conducive  to  the  triumph  of  truth,  will  cer- 
tainly compensate  for  the  efforts  of  application  certain  passages  in  this 
book  would  appear  to  exact  of  the  reader.  However,  this  work,  we  are 
sure,  is  destined  to  find  its  merit  acknowledged  by  all,  especially  by  the 
serious  and  reflecting. 


2.  — A  History  of  Ireland,  from  its  first  Settlement  to  the  present  Time; 
including  a  pctrticular  Account  of  its  Literature^  Music,  Architecture, 
and  Natural  Resources,  with  upwards  of  T\oo  Hundred  Biographical 
Sketches  of  its  most  eminent  Men ;  interspersed  with  a  great' Number  of 
Irish  Melodies,  original  and  selected,  arranged  for  Musical  Instrur 
ments,  and  illustrated  with  many  Portraits  of  celebrated  Irishmen,  and 
a  series  of  Architectural  Views,  By  Thomas  Moonet,  late  of  the  City 
of  Dublin.     Boston:  By  the  Author.     1845.     12mo.    pp.1651. 

The  subject  of  this  history  is  one  to  which  no  American  should  be  in- 
different. There  is  not  a  more  remarkable  people  on  the  globe  than  the 
Irish,  and  none  whose  history  is  more  worthy  of  an  attentive  and  pro- 
found study.  During  several  centuries  of  our  era,  Ireland  was  the  in- 
structress of  the  European  nations,  and,  in  nearly  every  affe  since,  her 
scholars  have  honorably  distinguished  themselves,  especially  in  poetry 
and  eloquence.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  English  literature,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  the  bull,  is  Irish.  1^  suffices  to  mention  the  names  of 
Swif^,  Berkeley,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  and  Burke.  But  to  us 
Ireland  is  more  especially  interesting  for  her  misfortunes ;  the  unheard  of 
wrongs  which  she  has  for  so  many  ages  endured ;  her  firin  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  faith  under  every  privation,  and  amid  every  temptation ;  and 
her  recent  patriotic  efibrts  to  resume  her  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  Irish,  wherever  scattered  abroad,  are  the  enemies  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  ardent  —  perhaps  too  ardent  —  friends  of  liberty;  and  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  oppression  shall 
cease  in  their  own  native  isle,  and  Tara's  harp  be  restrung,  aod  Taia*s 
halls  once  more  resound  with  the  songs  of  national  freedom.  We,  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  a  warm  sympathy  with  Ireland.  We  remember  her  generous  sym- 
pathy with  us  in  our  own  struggle  for  independence ;  that  she  has  fnnush- 
ed  a  large  portion  of  our  own  population,  and  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  those  we  delight  to  honor ;  and  through  all  our  borders  ascends  the 
fervent  prayer  for  her  deliverance. 

Of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Mooney's  work  we  are  but  imperfectly  qualified 
to  speak.  The  late  day  at  which  we  received  a  copy  has  not  given  ns 
time  to  read  it  with  the  care  requisite  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  a  final 
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judgment.  Moreover,  we  are  not  familiar  enough  with  Irish  history,  an- 
cient or  modern,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  work  regarded 
simply  as  authentic  history.  So  far  as  we  have  read,  without  vouching 
for  the  accuracy  of  all  its  details,  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  to 
question,  in  some  instances,  both  its  facts  and  its  theories,  we  may  say 
that  we  have  found  it  exceedingly  interesting.  The  author,  or  rather 
compiler,  has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  ; 
and  if  he  has  not  given  us  a  complete  history  of  his  nation,  he  has  at 
least  given  us  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  on  its 
history.  The  work  is  well  printed,  and  its  illustrations  are  creditably 
executed.  It  is  written  in  a  free,  easy,  attractive  style,  which  at  times 
rises  into  a  high  order  of  eloquence ;  and  its  author  is  evidently  not  only  a 
warm-hearted  Irish  patriot,  but  a  writer  of  commendable  industry  and  no 
inconsiderable  literary  merit.  Some  may  question  his  taste  in  several 
matters  of  minor  importance,  and  especially  the  method  he  takes  of  bring- 
ing his  work  to  the  notice  of  the  public ;  but  we  trust  nothing  of  this  kind 
will  lead  any  one  to  underrate  his  ability,  or  tend  to  prejudice  any  one 
against  the  work  itself,  which  those  who  have  read  it  with  more  atten- 
tion than  we  have,  who  are  altogether  more  familiar  with  Irish  history 
than  we  are  or  can  pretend  to  be,  and  whose  judgments  in  any  case  we 
should  prefer  to  our  own,  assure  us  is  really  the  roost  complete  and  read- 
able history  of  Ireland  easily  accessible.  We  hope  it  will  be  extensively 
read  ;  and  if  it  contribute  somewhat  to  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  Irish 
character,  and  tend  to  create  a  deeper  interest  in  Ireland^s  struggle  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  not  in  vain  will  it  have  been  written  and  read. 


3.  — Puritanism,  or  a  Churchman^ s  Defence  against  its  Aspersions,  by  an 
Appeal  to  its  History.  By  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.  D.  New  lork, 
Appleton  &  Co.     1845.     12mo.     pp.  527. 

The  Puritans  certainly  have  their  faults,  and  we  allow  ourselves  at 
times  to  speak  of  them  in  no  complimentary  terms;  but  somehow  or 
other,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  read  an  attack  upon  them  by  others,  without  being 
strongly  moved  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  their  defence.  Our  old  Puritan 
blood  warms  in  our  veins,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  fight.  Especially  is 
this  the  case,  when  we  find  them  attacked  by  an  Episcopalian.  We  recog- 
nize no  right  in  the  Episcopalians  to  call  our  ancestors  hard  names.  If  we 
ourselves  sometimes  do  so,  that  is  all  in  the  family ;  but  an  Episcopalian 
is  a  stranger,  and  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  our  family  quarrels.  In  a 
religious  or  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the  Puritan  has  no  occasion  to 
hang  his  head  before  an  Anglican.  Both  claim  to  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  with  equal  reason,  for  one  is  as  far  from  it  as  the  other ;  both  usurp 
rights  which  belong  only  to  the  Church  of  Christ ;  both  favor  religious 
establishments,  and  claim  the  right  to  punish  heretics  and  dissenters ;  both 
persecute ;  but  the  persecutions  of  the  Puritan  are  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 
compared  with  those  of  the  Anglican.  Neither  has  any  virtues  except 
those  which  receive  their  reward  in  this  life,  and  in  these  the  Puritan 
excels.  The  only  real  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  Puritan  is 
the  more  consistent  of  the  two.  Both  are  dissenters,  only  the  Puritan  is 
a  dissenter  from  a  dissenter.    The  Anglican  is  in  this  the  worse  of  the 
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two ;  for  be  dineDts  from  the  Church  which  has  anthoritf  from  Ount; 
the  Paritaii  dissents  from  a  charch  which  his,  at  best,  aotbority  oolj  fron 
the  sute.  We  would  rather  be  a  Paritao  than  an  AogUean,  thoagh  wa 
thaok  God,  that,  through  his  gieat  mercy,  we  are  no  longer  either. 

As  u>  the  book  before  us,  it  is  crude,  declamatofj,  and  destitute  of  all 
literary  merit.  Dr.  Coit  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  ability.  He  appears 
u>  haTe  had  the  facts  before  him,  and  might  have  given  ns  a  good  history 
of  Puritanism.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  having  sent  out  so  hasty, 
confused,  and  ill-digested  a  work ;  and  we  will  not  pardon  him,  tiH  he 
revises  it,  compresses  it  at  least  three  fourths,  reduces  his  ample  materi- 
als to  order,  and  relates  his  facts  in  a  straightforward  manner,  so  that 
one  can  get  them  from  his  book,  even  in  case  he  should  not  happen  to  be 
previously  familiar  with  them. 


4.  —  History  of  the  Variations  of  the  Protestant  Churches.  By  Jambs 
Benign  Boss  let,  Bishop  of  Meaux.  From  the  French.  New  York : 
J.  &  D.  Sadlier.     1845.     2  vols.     12mo. 

We  welcome  right  heartily  an  American  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
by  the  celebrated  Bossuet.  Every  Catholic  who  is  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  bis  Protestant  neighbours  should  own  and  study  it;  and  every 
Protestant  who  would  appreciate  his  own  religion,  and  ascertain  the  sandy 
foundation  on  which  he  is  building,  should  also  make  himself  ftmiliar 
with  it.  We  thank  the  Messrs.  Sadlier  for  their  enterprise  in  bringing 
it  out,  and  trust  they  will  find  their  interest  in  having  done  so. 


5.  —  /  Promessi  Sposi.      Hie  Betrothed.      By   Alessandro  Manzoni. 
New  York :  Appleton  &  Co.     2  vols.  12mo. 

We  have  experienced  too  much  romance  in  real  life,  and  seen  too  much 
of  the  effects  of  romance  and  novel-reading  on  those  very  dear  to  us,  to  be 
able  to  recommend  the  reading  of  novels  and  romances.  It  is  not  well  to 
waste  over  scenes  of  fictitious  woe  the  tears  and  sympathy  due  to  the  real 
miseries  of  life.  Yet  we  can  recommend  this  romance  by  Manxoni,  which, 
by  the  by,  is  too  well  known,  and  too  highly  appreciated  wherever  known, 
to  stand  in  any  need  of  our  recommendation.  So  far  as  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, it  is  deserving  to  rank  first  among  the  first  romances  in  any  language. 
It  is  the  production  of  true  genius,  and  breathes  a  spirit  and  mculcates  a 
moral  that  one  is  the  better  for  being  familiar  with. 


6.  —  The  Catholic  Keepsake,     Edited  by  Professor  Walter.     Phila- 
delphia :  Fithian.     1845.     12mo.     pp.  252. 

The  paper,  printing,  and  binding  of  this  new  Catholic  annual  are  very 
beautiful,  and  do  the  publisher  great  credit.     The  illustrations  are  not  so 
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happy.  They  will  be  better  hereafter.  We  have  read  the  volume  with 
much  pleasure  ;  and  if  we  had  not  read  it  at  all,  from  the  known  taste  and 
ability  of  its  accomplished  editor,  we  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  our  readers.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  efforts  our  Catholic 
publishers  are  making  to  furnish  our  Catholic  public  with  a  good  stock  of 
Catholic  literature,  and  especially  to  witness  the  improved  style  in  which 
they  are  sending  out  their  publications.  There  was  a  time  when  Catho- 
lic publications  in  this  country  were  sent  out  in  quite  a  shabby  dress. 
This  time  is  passing  away.  Messrs.  Dunigan  and  Sadlier,  New  York, 
Fithian  and  Cunningham,  Philadelphia,  Murphy,  and  the  conductors  of 
the  Metropolitan  Press,  Baltimore,  and  Donahoe,  of  this  city,  deserve  hon- 
orable mention  for  the  general  typographical  neatness  and  beauty  of  their 
publications.  We  must  not  let  heresy  have  the  advantage  in  typography. 
The  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Sadlier,  and  es- 
pecially that  issued  by  Mr.  Dunigan,  of  New  York,  are  both  very  beauti- 
ful, and  deserving,  as  they  no  doubt  receive,  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
Catholic  public. 


7.  —  TTie  Christian'' s  Guide  to  Heaven^  or  a  Maniud  of  SpiritiLal  Exer- 
cises, with  the  Evening  Office  of  the  Church  in  Latin  ana  English,  and 
a  Selection  of  Pious  Hymns.  Boston :  Donahoe.  1845.  16mo. 
pp.  288.  . 

This  is  a  very  good  little  manual  of  piety,  and,  though  not  superior  to 
many  others  in  common  use,  will  yet  be  very  acceptable  to  the  devout 
Christian.  The  addition  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  we  think  would 
be  an  improvement.  The  Hymns  are  selected  with  judgment  and  taste. 
The  size  is  very  convenient,  and  the  book  presents  a  very  beautiful  speci- 
men of  typography. 


8.  —  The  Jesuits.  Translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Michklet  and 
QuiNET,  Professors  in  the  College  of  France.  Edited  by  C.  Edwards 
Lester.  New  York :  Gates  &  Stedman.  Boston :  Haliburton 
&  Co.     1845.     12mo.     pp.  225. 

This  work  was  received  too  late  to  be  noticed  at  length  in  our  present 
number.  All  we  can  say  of  it  now  is,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  its  two 
infidel  authors,  nor  of  its  American  editor. 


*^*  This  number  commences  the  third  volume  of  our  Review,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Catholic  series.  The  work  properly  begins  with  the  second 
volume,  of  which  we  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  furnish  new  subscribers 
with  the  numbers.  The  general  character  of  this  Journal  is  now  well 
known,  and  we  can  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  American  Catholic  pub- 
lic for  its  support.  Such  a  work,  it  is  believed,  is  needed,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  Catholic  public  for  patronage. 
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We  cannot  expect  a  large  number  of  Protestants  to  continue  to  take 
pay  fur  a  work  devoted  to  a  cause  against  which  they  protest.  The  R^ 
view  is  decidedly  and  exclusively  Catholic,  and  must  be  supported  ixf 
Catholics  henceforth  or  not  at  all.  We  have  no  reason  to  complaiii  of  ths 
liberality  of  the  Catholic  public  for  the  past  year,  and  none  to  distmet  its 
continuance.  The  bishops  and  clergy  have,  wo  believe,  very  generallj 
approved  our  labors,  and  to  their  liberal  encouragement  and  rapport  wt 
are  deeply  indebted.  On  them  we  must  depend  for  the  sucoeas  of  the 
work,  and  against  their  wish  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  succeed,  if  it 
could.  It  is  only  through  them  we  can  receive  or  are  willing  to  leceivB 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  public  for  any  publication. 

We  have  aimed  to  deserve  the  liberal  support  we  have  received ;  bat 
we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  our  labors,  and  are  pained  to 
think  how  far  short  our  Review  falls  of  what  a  Catholic  review  ahonld  be. 
But,  novice  as  we  are  in  the  Catholic  faith,  we  have  done  the  best  we  ooold. 
We  have  aimed  to  be  true  to  the  Church,  and  to  be  at  least  sound  in  the 
faith.  We  have  not  wished  to  put  forth  any  crotchets  of  our  own,  or  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  doctrines  taught  us.  The  Catholic  Church,  &ith| 
and  worship,  as  they  are,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  tiU  the 
end  of  time,  is  what  we  have  embraced,  what  we  love,  what  we  aeek  to 
defend, —  not  relying  on  our  own  private  judgment,  but  reoeivinff  the 
truth  in  humility  from  those  Almighty  God  has  commissioned  to  teanSi  no, 
and  whom  he  has  commanded  us  to  obey. 

We  cannot  promise  to  do  better  or  othcnvise  for  the  future  than  we 
have  done  for  the  past.  Having,  however,  set  forth  and  defended  the 
great  questions  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  we  may  be  able 
hereafter  to  give  to  our  pages  more  variety,  and  introduce  artidea  pi 
more  popular  character ;  thus  adapting  the  work,  if  not  to  a  better,  at  ~ 
to  a  wider,  circle  of  readers.  But  the  public  must  take  it  as  it 
Committing  it  to  the  care  of  Him  without  whoso  blessing  nothing 
prosper,  we  start  on  this  new  volume,  grateful  for  the  past,  and  wiA 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  future.  It  was  confidently  predicted  a  year  ago 
that  we  should  turn  back  to  Protestantism  before  the  year  was  out.  Tee 
year  is  out,  and  we  are  still  a  Catholic,  and  much  firmer  in  the  faith  than 
we  were  at  its  commencement.  It  is  idle  for  our  old  friends  to  look  ftr 
our  return  to  the  errors  and  speculations  we  have  abandoned.  We  aie 
satisfied  with  the  Church.  We  have  thus  far  found  it  all  and  more  than 
we  expected.  The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  the  more  tno 
and  altogether  lovely  does  it  appear.  We  have  experienced  during  tho 
year  a  peace,  a  serenity  of  mind,  a  joy  and  consolation  in  the  mioat  of 
many  afflictions,  that  we  never  knew  before,  or  believed  it  poaaiUe  ftr 
any  one  to  experience  in  this  life.  We  have  found  what  we  sought,  and 
we  ask  for  this  life  no  greater  boon  than  to  be  permitted  to  labor  to  Tefale 
the  errors  we  formerly  taught,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  CalhoUoil^ 
among  our  countr}'men.  With  these  remarks  we  send  out  this  first  nan- 
her  of  a  new  volume,  with  the  wish  of**  A  happy  new  year  "  to  all 
friends  and  readers,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic. 


Erratum.  — Page  109,  line  30,  for  chappelles  read  chapellea. 
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Art.  I.  —  1.  PrtBlectiones  Theologicce  Majores  in  Seminario 
Sancti'Sulpitii  habitce.  De  Matrimonio.  Opera  et  Studio 
Jos.  Carriere.     Parisiis.    1837.     Vol.  111. 

2.  De  Justitia  et  Jure.     Parisiis.     Vol.  II. 

3.  Compendium  Tkeologice  jMoralis  Sancii  A.  ^I.  de  Ligo- 
Rio.    mSuctore  Deod.  Neyraguet.    Ruthcnis.    1839-44. 

4.  Theologim  Moralis  concinnat(B  a  Francisco  Patricio 
Kenrick,  Episcopo  Pliiladelphiensi.  Philadelphia;.  Vol. 
I.  1841.     Vol.  II.  1842.     Vol.  III.  1843. 

The  author  of  the  two  works  which  we  have  placed  first  on 
our  list  is  a  professor  in  the  celebrated  seminary  of  ^aint  Sul- 

fice,  and  one  of  the  vicars-general  of  the  Archbishop  of 
^aris.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  to  the  numerous 
students  of  that  institution  form  the  groundwork  of  the  learned 
and  voluminous  treatises  in  which  he  labors  to  adapt  theologi- 
cal principles  to  the  altered  state  of  affairs  in  France  and  the 
actual  laws,  and  to  solve  many  practical  cases  which  |)erp]ex 
the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  holy  ministry.  It  is  not  for 
U3  to  say  whether,  in  all  cases,  he  has  been  successful  in  unty- 
ing the  knot ;  but  we  can  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  his  great 
learning  and  high  integrity.  The  compendium  next  on  the  list 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Rhodez,  in 
Gascony,  and  was  first  published  in  1839  ;  but  has  already 
passed  through  three  editions,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1844. 
It  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  an  abstract  of  the  moral  doctrine 
of  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori,  whose  words  are,  for  the  most 
part,  retained.  In  a  volume  of  above  eight  hundred  pages,  the 
substance  is  given  of  what  fills  three  lare:(^  volumes  of  the  great 
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work  of  ihe  Saint,  besides  bis  practical  manual,  called  Ho- 
mo Apostolicus,  Of  the  excellence  of  this  work  its  success 
affords  most  satisfactory  evidence.  The  last  on  our  list  is  a 
work  in  three  volumes,  which,  in  three  successive  years,  issued 
from  the  Philadelphia  press,  from  the  pen  of  the  present  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia.  It  also  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  compendium 
of  the  work  of  St.  Alphonsus,  especially  in  what  regards  mat- 
ters of  a  delicate  character,  which  the  author  generally  ex- 
presses in  the  very  words  of  the  Saint,  to  shield  himself  against 
censure  under  such  high  protection  ;  it  being,  however,  his  ob- 
ject to  adapt  the  moral  system  to  our  laws  and  usages,  he  has 
necessarily  introduced  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  St.  Al- 
phonsus or  other  European  writers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
were  guided  by  the  civil  law  in  what  regards  legal  questions, 
whilst  the  common  law  and  our  State  legislation  are  frequently 
referred  to  by  Bishop  Kenrick.  We  do  not  feel  competent  to 
pronounce  on  the  merits  of  this  work ;  but  not  to  appear  to 
send  our  readers  across  the  Atlantic  for  information,  we  take 
leave  to  refer  to  this  domestic  specimen  of  Catholic  morality 
scientifically  treated,  and  invite  attention  to  a  science  full  of 
practical  interest,  and  which  presents  social  attractions  at  this 
moment,  when  the  echo  of  the  ravings  of  Exeter  Hall  against 
Peter  Dens  has  scarcely  ceased,  and  may  have  awakened  sus- 
picion in  some  minds  as  to  the  purity  of  our  moral  system. 
vVe  shall  introduce  our  readers  not  only  to  the  lecture-hall,  but 
to  the  college  penetralia^  the  lonely  room  of  the  student,  and 
submit  to  their  inspection  what  might  not  be  uttered  without 
wounding  delicacy. 

Ethics,  as  a  Christian  science,  are  the  principles  of  mor- 
als as  divinely  revealed  and  sanctioned.  Independently  of 
revelation,  certain  rules  of  action  are  known  to  us  from 
reason  ;  and  a  power  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  is  inherent  in  our  nature  ;  so  that 
the  nations  to  whom  the  divine  revelation  has  not  been  made 
known  are  to  themselves  a  law  ;  which  when  they  obey,  they 
do,  as  it  were  by  natural  instinct,  much  of  what  is  prescribed 
by  God  in  his  revealed  law,  and  when  they  transgress  it,  they 
are  self-rebuked,  and  condemned  bv  conscience.*  These 
principles,  written  on  the  hearts  of  all,  are  recognized  and  in- 
rulcaled  by  the  Christian  science,  which  takes  them  as  its 
basis,  whereon  it  erects  a  divine  superstructure.     They  are 

•  Rom.  ii.  14,  I.*). 
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simply  and  authoritatively  propounded ;  and  to  enforce  them 
effectually,  motives  of  a  high  order  are  proposed,  and  the  most 
solemn  and  awful  sanctions  are  added.  Instead  of  leaving  each 
one  to  discover  by  reflection  this  secret  law,  and  to  unfold  to 
himself  its  precepts,  our  science  lays  them  down  broadly  and 
clearly,  with  their  consequences,  —  at  least,  such  as  directly 
flow  from  them  ;  and  promulgates  them,  in  the  name  of  God, 
to  the  young,  in  the  simple  language  of  the  catechism,  and  to 
all,  from  the  pulpit  or  altar.  A  Christian  child,  after  short  in- 
struction, knows,  with  the  assurance  of  faith,  what  Plato,  or 
Aristotle,  or  other  philosophers,  perceived  but  dimly,  and  with 
great  admixture  of  gross  error,  after  many  years  of  profound 
investigation. 

There  is  an  affecting  tenderness  and  sublimity  in  every 
moral  principle  taught  by  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  com- 
mended, sealed,  and  hallowed  by  the  great  mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion. The  Christian  teacher  does  not  insist  merely  on  the 
conformity  of  the  law  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  on  the 
propriety  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  man  by  acting  accord- 
ingly. Neither  does  he  confine  himself  to  the  solemn  sanction 
given  to  the  natural  law  by  its  promulgation  amidst  the  thunders 
of  Sinai.  He  tells  of  a  Redeemer's  love  ;  he  points  to  the 
cross,  and  shows  the  crimson  tide  that  flowed  to  wash  away 
man's  transgressions.  Each  precept  is  proposed,  not  merely 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  who  must  be  obeyed,  but  as  the 
will  of  a  Saviour,  with  boundless  claims  on  our  gratitude  and 
love.  Sin  is  not  only  intrinsically  base,  because  contrary  to 
reason  and  nature  ;  it  is  not  merely  treason  against  Supreme 
Majesty  ;  it  is  black  ingratitude  to  a  Divine  Benefactor  ;  it  is 
the  revolt  of  a  ransomed  slave  against  the  Lord  that  bought 
him ;  it  is  the  "  crucifying  again  to  one's  self  the  Son  of  God, 
and  mak'mg  him  a  mockery  "  ;  it  is  the  "  treading  under  foot 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  esteeming  unclean  the  blood  of  the 
testament  by  which  he  was  sanctified." 

The  sanctions  of  the  moral  law,  which  Christianity  presents, 
are  the  highest  imaginable.  The  philosopher  can  only  urge 
that  virtue  gives  peace  to  the  heart,  sustains  the  dignity  of 
human  character,  gains  the  esteem  of  men  ;  and  if  he  speaks 
of  futurity,  it  is  only  with  a  faltering  tongue,  uttering  the  lan- 
guage of  conjecture.  The  torments  of  a  guilty  conscience 
stung  with  remorse,  the  shame  and  censure  which  follow  the 
exposure  of  guilt,  the  wretchedness  which  it  produces,  the 
punishments  which  society  inflicts  on  certain  crimes,  and  the 
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ca^ottj  e^il»  that  may  be  endured  hereafter,  are  the  grounds 
>;  f>OiiQ!>o(>hical  remonstrance  against  sin.  Earthly  rewards 
ujKi  putiir^inents  were  the  immediate  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic 
at>|>cu;^tion  ;  whilst  the  Christian  moralist  promises  with  con- 
»iit?tice  eternal  rewards  for  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the 
iMum^  of  Christ,  and  foretells  with  certainty  that  torments  with- 
vHit  end  await  those  who  transgress  and  do  not  penance. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  compendium  of  Christian 
luorality,  which  is  developed  throughout  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  especially  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  this  divine  book  no  appearance  of  system, 
nothing  that  savors  of  didactic  forms,  no  professed  or  implied 
design  to  furnish  a  complete  code  of  morals  ;  but  great  princi- 
ples are  laid  down,  and  sometimes  applied  to  particular  events 
or  persons  ;  and  many  vices  are  specifically  denounced,  and  the 
sanctions  of  futurity  are  urged  with  great  force.     If  we  add  the 
precepts  of  the  decalogue,  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  all  the  moral  maxims  contained  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  the  obligation  whereof  is  in  their  nature  perpetual, 
we  shall  have  abundant  materials  for  a  complete  moral  system. 
The  science,  as  suchj  may  not  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
commencement  of  Christianity.     The  Apostles  spoke  with  au- 
thority, and  not  as  theorists.     Under  divine  illumination,  they 
prescribed  the  good  which  was  to  be  performed,  and  warned 
the  faithful  to  shun  all  that  bore  the  appearance  of  evil.    They 
solved  the  doubts  that  arose  in  regard  to  many  practical  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  the  use  of  meats 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  they  entered  into  many  other  details. 
Their  successors,  doubtless,  imitated  their  example,  when  call- 
ed on  as  priests  of  God  to  declare  his  law,  which  was  sought 
from  their  mouths  as  from  his  chosen  messengers.     Of  their 
moral  instructions  little  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.    They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  delivered  orally  to  the  assembled  faith- 
ful,  or  addressed,  we  may  presume,  to  individual  inquirers. 
The  chief  documents  of  that  high  antiquity  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  general  exhortations  to  charity,  obedience,  and 
religious  fervor,  and  apologies  for  the  Christians,  addressed  to 
their  persecutors,  with  some  doctrinal  essays.     As  we  descend 
the  stream  of  time,  authors  in  considerable  number  appear  in 
view  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  combating  error,  or 
in  expounding  Scripture  ;  and  only  incidentally  or  oratorical- 
ly  put  forward   and  applied  the  principles  of  morals.     Ter- 
lullian,  indeed,  may  be  classed  with  the  earliest  casuists ;  since 
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he  canvassed  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  wearing  the  mil- 
itary crown,  and  denied  it  to  be  allowable,  on  account  of  the 
heathenish  superstitions  wherewith  he  considered  it  to  be  con- 
nected. In  the  same  spirit  he  condemned  the  Christian  sculp- 
tor who  for  gain  employed  his  chisel  in  forming  idols,  although 
he  took  no  part  in  their  worship  ;  and  he  inveighed  against  all 
Christians  who  assisted  at  theatrical  amusements,  which  were 
then  full  of  heathenish  allusions.  The  discourses  of  all  the 
Fathers  abound  with  moral  lessons,  and  with  invectives  against 
the  gross  vices  of  the  day.  With  intrepid  zeal  Chrysostom 
denounced  the  luxury  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  and  of  females 
generally,  and  exposed  the  wanton  waste  of  precious  metal 
employed  for  the  meanest  purposes,  whilst  the  poor  of  Christ 
were  perishing.  Ethics  were  thus  presented  in  a  popular  form; 
but  we  have  no  systematic  treatise  of  a  comprehensive  kind 
which  can  claim  this  antiquity.  In  the  writings  of  Augustine 
we  have  the  like  oratorical  exposition  of  moral  duties,  and  in- 
vectives against  breaches  of  the  Christian  law,  with  a  treatise 
on  falsehood,  and  the  solution  of  some  special  cases.  At  a 
much  later  period,  when  the  diligence  of  theologians  had  me- 
thodically arranged  what  was  written  in  a  desultory  manner  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  moral  code  was 
likewise  reduced  to  order,  and  its  parts  were  presented  in  the 
like  close  and  combined  form  ;  both  which  important  services, 
cost  what  it  may  to  our  pride  to  make  the  humiliating  acknowl- 
edgment, we  owe  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
fuller  development  of  ethics  is,  indeed,  still  more  recent ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  investigation  of  so  many  possi- 
ble cases,  attended  as  it  has  been  with  the  hazarding  of  many 
dangerous  opinions,  has  added  much  to  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  moral  system  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin.  Let,  however,  the  meed  of  praise  be  given  to  the 
mariners  to  whose  enterprise  and  observation  the  modern  navi- 
gator is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  each  small  isle,  rock, 
and  shoal,  each  gulf,  current,  and  eddy,  which  are  now  so 
minutely  marked  on  the  well  dotted  chart.  This  lakes  nothing 
from  the  merit  of  those  who  6rst  ventured  on  the  broad  ocean, 
trusting  to  the  compass,  and  furnished  with  the  mere  elements 
of  nautical  science.  Much  less  can  the  labors  of  modern  di- 
vines in  the  detailed  application  of  moral  principles  detract 
from  the  praise  due  to  the  luminous  simplicity  and  great  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  moral  system  taught  by  the  Mediaeval 
doctors. 
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The  connection  between  this  science  and  sacramental  con- 
fession is  manifest ;  since  the  office  of  confessor  is  that  of  judge 
and  physician,  and  the  judge  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  law,  the  physician  must  have  studied  attentively 
the  maladies  to  which  man  is  liable.  Hence,  the  study  of 
casuistry,  as  practical  ethics  are  called,  has  been  almost  wholly 
neglected  by  those  sects  which  have  expunged  penance  from 
the  list  of  the  sacraments.  Jeremy  Taylor,  after  a  weak 
apology  for  the  want  of  books  of  cases  of  conscience  in  his 
communion,  points  to  the  true  cause.  "  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied," he  observes,  "  but  the  careless  and  needless  neglect  of 
receiving  private  confessions  hath  been  too  great  a  cause  of 
our  not  providing  materials  apt  for  so  pious  and  useful  a  minis- 
tration."* But  then  we  maybe  asked  how  this  science  re- 
mained so  long  unheeded,  if  confession  be  an  original  practice 
of  Christianity.  The  science,  in  its  main  principles,  was 
doubtless  cultivated  from  the  beginning  ;  since  all  moral  instruc- 
tions were  so  many  scientific  lectures  (according  to  modem 
phraseology),  although  not  couched  in  scholastic  form,  or  pre- 
senting all  practical  cases  in  minute  detail.  Doubtless,  special 
and  secret  instructions  were  given,  at  all  times,  to  the  aspirant 
to  the  ministry  by  clergymen  of  experience  or  of  high  author- 
ity, and  the  mode  of  administering  penance  was  taught  with 
the  other  sacramental  instructions,  which  it  was  held  unlawful 
to  commit  to  writing,  lest  they  should  fall  under  the  eyes  of  the 
uninitiated. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Church  the  study  of  ethics  was  neces- 
sarily far  more  simple  than  at  present.  It  was  confined  to  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  morals,  and  their  application  to 
cases  for  the  most  part  obvious  and  easy  of  solution.  In  the 
progress  of  ages,  new  and  difficult  cases  arose,  from  the  new 
phases  which  society  assumed,  and  from  the  special  relations 
of  the  Church  to  various  governments.  Ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline was  formed,  modified,  and  changed  ;  laws  were  enacted  ; 
cases  proposed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  by  bishops  and  others 
were  authoritativelv  solved;  and  opinions  were  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  some  of  which  were  found  worthy  of  censure.  The 
science  is  consequently  highly  complicated  in  its  details  at 
present,  whilst  it  retains  the  simplicity  of  its  principles.  It 
were  unfair  to  argue  that  there  were  no  law  and  no  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  days  of  Alfred  or  Edward,  because  there  remain 

*  Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  the  Rule  of  Conscience.     Preface. 
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no  positive  records  of  thai  early  date,  and  the  principles  of 
common  law  are  proved  by  decisions  far  more  recent,  which, 
however,  presuppose,  declare,  and  apply  the  great  legal  rules 
acknowledged  since  the  time  of  those  monarchs. 

The  minds  of  men  have  been  exercised  in  various  ways  on 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  from  the  time  of  their  original  pro- 
mulgation. These  were  embraced  by  the  mass  of  believers 
in  the  fulness  of  faith,  and  were  practically  exhibited  in  the 
Church ;  but  the  temptation  of  prying  into  the  unfathomable 
mysteries  of  the  Incarnation  and  Trinity  agitated  the  East  for 
many  ages.  Then  discipline  was  attacked  by  the  Iconoclasts, 
and  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  subsequently  rent  by  the  abet- 
tors of  Photius  and  Michael  Caerularius.  The  West,  in  its 
turn,  suffered  from  the  attempts  of  Berenger  to  reduce  a  di- 
vine doctrine  within  the  limits  of  human  conception,  and,  after 
successive  outbursts  of  error,  the  whole  fabric  of  religion 
seemed  to  totter,  when  Luther,  with  a  giant's  hand,  sought  to 
overthrow  it.  Scarcely  had  the  controversial  tide  begun  to 
ebb,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  ethics 
became  the  great  matter  of  inquiry  and  dispute  among  theolo- 
gians. The  pontiffs,  true  to  the  duties  of  their  high  office, 
weighed  the  various  opinions  in  the  scales  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  rejected,  without  fear  or  favor,  all  that  were  found  want- 
ing. On  the  one  hand,  they  struck  down  the  harsh  advocates 
of  principles  too  severe  for  human  weakness  ;  on  the  other, 
they  rebuked  the  imprudent  patrons  of  excessive  indulgence. 

The  errors  into  which  some  casuists  have  fallen  should  not, 
however,  bring  the  science  itself  into  disrepute ;  since  these 
must  be  regarded  as  individual  extravagances.  Wherever 
authority  does  not  guide,  reason,  arguing  from  premises  that 
seem  indubitable,  will  oftentimes  draw  erroneous  inferences  ; 
and  the  deformity  of  sin,  which,  if  exposed  without  veil,  would 
excite  horror,  may  be  concealed  by  some  adventitious  circum- 
stance. If  the  gross  absurdities  which  were  maintained  by 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  which  have 
been  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  some  moderns,  do  not  war- 
rant the  rejection  of  all  philosophy,  or  a  low  estimate  of  its 
value,  why  should  the  errors  of  some  divines  involve  in  dis- 
grace a  science  which  is  certain  in  its  principles  and  true 
developments,  and  is  pure  and  sublime  in  its  tendencies  ?  Be- 
sides, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  the  propositions 
which  were  denounced  to  the  Holy  See  for  condemnation  were 
invented  by  interested  accusers,  and  the  meaning  of  others  was 
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artfully  perverted  by  separating  tbem  from  the  context  which 
quali6ed  them,  and  several  were  but  opinions  hazarded  on  sub- 
jects which  presented  a  complex  character,  difficult  of  solutioo. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  St.  Augustine,  in  regard  to  a  particular 
case,  pronounces  an  opinion  which  is  now  generally  considered 
extremely  severe  ;  and  on  another  point  seems  almost  to  justify 
what  no  divine  at  the  present  day  could  be  found  to  sanction.* 
This  shows  that  the  holiest  and  most  enlightened  men  may  err 
in  matters  not  decided  by  the  Church ;  and  it  should  dispose  us 
to  regard  with  indulgence  those  who,  with  upright  inteDtioos, 
advance  opinions  that,  on  mature  examination,  may  not  be 
found  tenable.  The  satires  of  Pascal  have  involved  in  dis- 
grace  the  whole  society  of  Jesuits,  because  some  objection- 
able principles  had  been  maintained  by  individual  members, 
which,  however,  were  exaggerated  and  caricatured  by  the  artful 
and  caustic  Jansenist.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Society,  that,  what- 
ever indulgence  it  showed  to  human  weakness,  its  members 
themselves  generally  exhibited  in  their  own  conduct  evangeli- 
cal perfection.  It  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  of  the  saints 
to  be  severe  towards  themselves,  and  indulgent  towards  others; 
and  only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Church  has  en- 
rolled in  her  list  of  triumphant  confessors  Alphonsus  de  Li- 
guori,  a  moralist  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  his  opinions, 
which  some  branded  as  relaxed,  but  still  more  conspicuous  for 
virginal  integrity,  pastoral  zeal,  and  all  the  high  qualities  of  an 
Apostolic  prelate.  The  popular  character  of  his  principles  in 
France  may  be  conjectured  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
excellent  compendium  of  M.  Neyraguet  has  passed  through 
several  editions. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  object  to  vindicate  any  class  of  theo- 
logians, but  to  give  an  insight  into  Christian  ethics  as  they  ex- 
ist, pruned  by  the  hand  of  authority  from  the  excrescences 
which  spoil  their  beauty  and  usefulness.  There  remain,  it  is 
true,  many  opinions  of  a  questionable  kind  still  afloat  on  the 
theological  sea.  The  chief  pastors  have  not  taken  on  them- 
selves to  decide  every  moral  question  that  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  ;  since  the  endless  variety  of  phases  which  human 
actions  may  assume  might  render  this  extreme  minuteness  in 
defining  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  hazardous  and  perplex- 
ing. It  was  enough  to  defend  the  great  principles  of  morality, 
and  their  application  to  important  cases,  against  the  temerity  of 
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men  whose  zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge.  The  free- 
dom of  opinion  which  is. left  does  not  render  the  science  of 
little  value,  since  it  presents  a. comprehensive  rule  of  duty  with 
the  highest  sanction  of  authority.  Omitting  to  speak  of  the 
exact  sciences,  we  ask,  What  other  science  can  offer  an  equal 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  with  fewer  questionable  points  ? 
Not  certainly  chemistry,  which  by  undergoing  an  entire  revo- 
lution has  not  strengthened  its  claims  on  our  confidence  ;  not 
geology,  with  its  Plutonian  and  Neptunian  theories  ;  not  medi- 
cine, which,  for  the  most  part,  is  matter  of  experiment,  with 
very  doubtful  issue,  —  kill  or  cure.  We  stop  not  to  inquire 
whether  law  be  a  science,  or  art,  since,  unhappily,  we  know  too 
much  of  its  glorious  uncertainty  to  fear  its  rival  claims.  Our 
science  has  broad  and  deep  foundations^  absolutely  immova- 
ble ;  and  the  superstructure  is  solid  and  secure. 

Ethics  are  not  matters  of  sterile  speculation,  but  essentially 
practical,  regulating  the  actions  of  man,  his  words,  his  affec- 
tions and  thoughts,  by  the  divine  law.  Man,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  free  and  responsible  agent,  is  the  object  of  this  science, 
which,  leavmg  to  physiology  to  contemplate  his  physical  organ- 
ization, and  to  medicine  to  treat  of  his  corporal  maladies,  con- 
siders him  as  a  moral  being,  subject  to  impulses  which  he  must 
restrain  and  durect,  and  bound  to  the  performance  of  certain 
duties.  Her  immediate  end  is  to  establish  and  maintain  order 
in  man  himself  by  subjecting  the  animal  appetite  to  reason,  and, 
in  case  nature  still  revolt,  by  influeiicing  the  judgment  and  will, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  consent  or  voluntary  delectation  in  that 
which  is  irregular.  Internal  peace  is  secured  by  this  control 
of  tlie  appetites  and  inclinatiqns.  Using  the  goods  of  life  for 
his  nourishment  and  comfort,  man  abstains  from  excessive  in- 
dulgence, and  thus  he  is  not  enfeebled  by  debauchery,  or  bru- 
tified  by  intoxication,  or  disturbed  by  passion.  The  disorders 
consequent  on  the  original  transgression  yield  to  the  superior 
influence  of  religion.  The  science,  however,  contemplates  the 
possible  deviations  from  her  principles  and  laws,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  devising  remedies  for  all  imaginable  prevarications, 
as  well  as  in  determining  the  amount  of  moral  guilt  attached  to 
them  respectively.  She  considers  man,  in  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  every  station  of  life,  as  a  frail  and  sinful  being ; 
and  whilst  she  lays  before  him  his  duties,  she  supposes  the  pos- 
sibility of  defects  and  transgressions.  Without  waiting  for  the 
evidence  of  actual  guilt,  she  visits  the  high  places  of  the  land, 
and  marks  the  defilements  by  which  human  weakness  may  stain 
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offices  the  most  holy.  She  follows  the  sinner  into  the  sanc- 
tuary/deprives  him  of  the  benefit  of  asylum,  erects  her  tribunal 
at  the  very  altar  of  God,  and  decrees  the  punishment  of  prof* 
anation  and  sacrilege.  The  walls  of  the  cloister  do  not  oppose 
an  obstacle  to  her  scrutiny.  The  musings  of  the  convent-cell, 
—  the  whisperings  of  the  tempter  that  addresses  the  frail 
daughter  of  Eve  even  within  the  earthly  paradise,  —  are  all 
judged  of  by  her  according  to  the  standard  of  Him  who 
searcheth  the  heart  and  reins.  No  place  b  deemed  too  holy 
to  exclude  temptation,  no  perfection  so  complete  as  to  rensove 
danger.  With  scales  taken  from  the  sanctuary  she  weighs 
each  circumstance  which  may  aggravate  guilt,  or  change  alto- 
gether its  character ;  with  minute  accuracy  she  numbers  the 
transgressions  ;  and  with  unsparing  strictness  she  unfolds  the 
obligations  which  arise  from  their  commission ;  whilst  with  a 
mother's  solicitude  she  points  to  the  means  necessary  to  insure 
pardon.  It  is,  however,  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  cases  laid 
down  by  casuists  are  so  many  realities,  since  they  are  general- 
ly mere  creatures  of  imagination,  designed  to  illustrate  and  ap- 
ply the  principles.  It  may  be  that  several  similar  sins  have 
been,  in  various  circumstances,  committed  ;  but  their  commis- 
sion cannot  be  proved  or  inferred  ^from  mere  hjrpotheses  ; 
much  less  is  it  fair  to  argue  their  frequency  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  possible.  As  well  might  the  character 
of  a  nation  be  assailed,  because  the  laws  decree  punishment 
against  such  as  may  be  guilty  of  unnatural  enormities.  Surely 
it  is  from  the  criminal  records,  and  not  from  the  statute-book, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  should  be  estimated,  nor  does 
even  the  conviction  of  an  individual  culprit  establish  the 
general  criminality  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  If  a 
theologian  dwell  on  the  guilt  of  a  sacrilegious  priest,  is  it 
just  to  infer  that  sacrilege  is  the  ordinary  characteristic  of  the 
priesthood  ?  If  he  exaggerate  the  prc^anation  of  the  holy  min- 
istry, does  it  follow  that  it  is  constantly  profaned  ?  If  he  con- 
demn the  looking  back  with  regret  on  the  world  which  has 
been  forsaken,  and  the  forfeiting  in  secret  the  purity  which 
was  vowed  to  God,  with  what  appearance  of  reason  is  it  infer- 
red that  the  cloister  is  the  habitation  of  unclean  spirits  ?  Honwi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

Moral  theology  reviews  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow- 
men  bdividually,  to  his  family  especially,  to  his  countiy  and 
her  government,  and  to  society  at  large.  This  is  a  wide  and 
vast  domain.     Some  of  these  relations  are  of  the  most  deli* 
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cate  kind,  which  many  think  should  be  covered  with  an  impen- 
etrable veil,  since  their  exposure  shocks  public  sentiment,  and 
the  glance  of  curiosity  may  bring  death  to  the  soul.  The 
French  infidel  affects  horror  at  the  cahiers  which  are  submitted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  student  to  prepare  him  for  the  ministry  of 
the  confessional,  by  giving  him  an  insight  into  mysteries  of 
which  he  has  no  practical  knowledge.  The  calumniators  of 
Dens  have  paraded  and  exposed  m  the  vernacular  tongues  all 
that  this  excellent  divine  thought  necessary  to  detail,  that  what 
is  lawful  and  what  is  forbidden  might  be  accurately  discrim- 
inated, and  marriage  maintained  in  every  respect  honorable,  — 
the  bed  undefiled.  The  tract  of  Sanchez,  2>e  Matrimonio, 
written  on  his  knees,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  with  an  iron 
girdle  around  his  loins,  has  been  singled  out  for  denunciation, 
as  an  index  of  Spanish  corruption,  an  insult  to  public  morals,  a 
libel  on  Christianity.  Even  Saint  Alphonsifs  de  Liguori  has 
not  escaped  the  censure  of  the  advocates  of  decorum  and 
morality  !  Protestant  and  infidel  have  joined  in  the  war-cry 
against  Roman  casuists ;  but  is  it  meant  that  the  law  of  God 
does  not  regulate  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  ?  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  first  laws  of  nature  can  be  defeated  without  sin, 
or  that  nothing  must  be  said  to  disturb  the  false  tranquillity  of 
the  transgressors  ?  Are  crimes  which  the  marriage-veil  con- 
ceals from  the  public  eye  less  abominable  before  God  than  the 
frailties  of  the  mexperienced  and  unprotected,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  exposure  and  shame  ?  Whoever  entertabs  such 
views  forgets  what  St.  Paul  has  said  to  inculcate  the  duties  of 
the  married  state,*  and  what  Moses  has  recorded  respecting 
the  punishment  of  their  violation.  Of  Onan  it  is  written, 
^^  The  Lord  slew  him,  because  he  did  a  detestable  thing. "f  In 
times  of  primitive  purity  and  simplicity,  the  holiest  prelates  of 
the  Church,  such  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  entered  into 
details  from  the  pulpit  which  the  public  ear  will  not  now  suffer. 
Shall  we,  on  this  account,  consider  all  such  offences  against 
the  fundamental  law  of  nature  as  imaginary,  and  shrink  from 
their  contemplation,  and  in  every  circumstance  affect  utter 
ignorance  of  their  possibility  or  their  malice  ? 

It  is  amusing  to  see  M ichelet  solicitous  about  the  purity  of 
the  young  Levites,  on  their  being  allowed  to  peruse  the  Diaco- 
nal ;  it  is  highly  ludicrous  to  hear  the  corrupt  compiler  of  ex- 
tracts from  Dens,  whilst  putting  every  dangerous  detail  within 
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the  reach  of  every  school-boy  or  girl,  affecting  to  be  shocked 
at  the  impropriety  of  instructing  the  clergy  in  the  like  detaib, 
the  ignorance  whereof  would  expose  them)  like  unskilful  phy- 
sicians, to  mistake  the  diseases  which  they  may  be  called  on  to 
cure.  Since  the  matrimonial  relations  form  an  essential  part 
of  Christian  morality,  —  since  the  laws  are  founded  in  nature, 
and  have  God  for  their  author,  —  since  the  transgressions  are 
pointed  out  in  Scripture,  and  the  severest  punishments  are  there 
denounced  against  the  transgressors, — the  professor  of  Christian 
ethics  must  study  them.  The  innocence  of  his  life,  the  solem- 
nity of  his  obligations,  and  the  daily  exercises  of  piety  which 
are  enjoined  on  him,  are  so  many  protecting  influences  in  a 
study,  the  pursuit  of  which,  although  not  free  from  danger,  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  infinitely  less  dangerous  to  the  Le- 
vile  than  the  morbid  descripiions  of  Sue  or  Bulwer  are  to  the 
young  female  reader.  Nay,  we  will  say  confidendy,  there  is 
far  more  danger  to  a  youth,  male  or  female,  from  the  prema- 
ture reading  of  certain  Scriptural  facts  and  enactments,  than 
there  is  to  the  theological  student  from  the  study  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  Dens,  Sanchez,  or  Saint  Alphonsus.  Those  who 
know  vice  only  in  the  abstract,  by  studying  its  deformity,  are 
generally  remarkable  for  great  innocence  and  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  are  never  found,  on  this  account,  less  delicate  or  re- 
fined in  their  intercourse  with  society.  It  is  not  presented  to 
them  in  the  pages  of  the  casuist  in  the  glowing  colors  where- 
with it  is  depicted  in  romance,  or  with  the  charms  wherewith 
stage  representation  invests  it.  The  tear  of  sympathy  for  the 
faithful  lovers  does  not  steal  down  the  cheek,  nor  does  the 
bosom  throb  with  high  emotions.  Adventure,  intrigue,  strata- 
.  gem,  are  not  employed  to  give  interest  to  the  narrative.  Vice 
is  considered  as  base,  degrading,  producing  wretchedness  and 
ruin,  the  worst  enemy  of  man,  and  as  that  which  God  hates 
with  perfect  hatred  ;  its  fatal  results  in  time  and  eternity  are 
portrayed  ;  and  is  it  in  circumstances  like  these  that  inno- 
cence, which  in  age  more .  tender  resisted  the  rude  blasts  of 
the  world,  is  most  likely  to  be  blighted  } 

Some  affect  to  believe  that  the  crimes  contemplated  by  theo- 
logians belong  to  extraordinary  epochs,  when  man  was  render- 
ed savage  by  wars,  and  his  passions  defied  all  control.  Would 
to  God  that  it  were  so  !  Still  would  their  labors  have  their 
value,  because  suited  to  circumstances  which  may  somewhere 
exist,  and  may  sooner  or  later  occur  among  ourselves.  But^ 
alas  !   what  is  man  everywhere,  and  at  all  times?     Truly  aa 
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irrational  animal,  —  a  weak  and  corrupt  being,  with  beastly  pro- 
pensities. What  crime  .has  been  committed  at  any  period  of 
the  world,  and  in  any  state  of  society,  that  does  not  find  a 
parallel  in  the  criminal  records  or  the  newspaper  reports  of  mod- 
ern times  ?  For  those  who  can  see  beneath  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety,  and  view  the  depths  of  human  corruption,  what  sinks  of 
vice  open  to  the  sight !  Moral  theologians,  then,  deserve  well 
of  humanity,  who,  instead  of  indulging  vain  fancies  of  human 
perfection,  or  following  phantoms  for  the  improvement  of  our 
race,  have  considered  the  vices  of  men,  and  sought  out  the' 
suitable  remedies.  It  is  a  grand  and  consoling  spectacle, 
which  Christianity  alone  presents,  —  that  of  men  removed  from 
the  influences  which  might  pervert  their  judgment,  and  engag- 
ed in  the  consideration  of  human  actions  in  reference  to  the 
divine  law,  that  they  may  guide  the  unwary  and  enlighten 
the  doubtful  in  all  the  numberless  difficulties  whereby  the  mind 
is  perplexed,  and  without  fear  or  favor  say  what  is  lawful  and 
what  is  forbidden.  This  is  a  science  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  individuals,  and  to  society  generally.  Its  professors  are  en- 
gaged in  no  metaphysical  subtilties ;  they  are  utilitarians  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense.  They  are  counsellors  whose  advice 
is  gratuitous  ;  they  are  physicians  whose  unbought  sympathies 
alleviate  much  of  suffering,  whilst  they  study  to  effect  a 
cure. 

To  such  as  are  anxious  that  subjects  of  a  delicate  nature, 
and  crimes  that  are  atrocious,  should  not  be  treated  of  in 
moral  theology,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  God,  in  the  ancient  dis- 
pensation, was  pleased  to  specify  in  detail  matters  the  most 
delicate,*  and  to  mark  out  for  punishment  unnatural  crimes ; 
and  the  Apostle  descended  to  the  like  specification  in  several 
portions  of  his  inspired  Epistles.f  From  what  part  of  the 
Scriptures  can  it  be  gathered  that  vice  is  to  be  warred  against 
most  effectually  by  dissembling  its  existence,  and  to  be  rooted 
out  by  conniving  at  its  growth  ?  Specifications  are  revolting 
to  the  feelings  of  the  pure  and  the  refined.  Well,  then,  let 
them  be  avoided  in  familiar  conversations,  wherein  the  Apostle 
would  not  have  impure  crimes  to  be  at  all  mentioned  ;  let  them 
be  avoided  in  the  pulpit,  where,  nevertheless,  in  better  and 
purer  times,  they  were  used  by  holy  and  zealous  men  ;  let 
them  be  avoided  in  books  of  general  instruction,  which  may 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  innocent  and  young  ;  —  but  the  code 

*  Leriticus,  passim,  f  Rom.  i.  26,  37 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. 
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of  Christian  morals  cannot,  on  this  account,  suffer  mutilation. 
Its  foundations  are  \n  the  eternal  law  ;  it  necessarily  embraces 
all  human  actions  m  every  variety  of  circumstance  ;  none  can 
be  withdrawn  from  its  cognizance.  To  write  on  ethics,  and 
not  treat  of  impure  and  unnatural  sins,  is  the  same  as  to  limit 
the  writers  on  materia  medica^  anatomy^  or  other  branch  of 
medicine  or  surgery,  to  such  details  as  may  not  be  indelicate 
or  revolting.  Away  with  such  affectation !  The  moralist 
should  narrowly  and  closely  consider  every  thing  that  is  em** 
braced  by  the  science  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  diligence 
wherewith  he  has  pursued  his  investigation  into  the  depths  of 
human  malice,  —  accordingly  as  he  has  studied  the  human  heart, 
which  no  one  can  thoroughly  fathom,  and  as  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  weakness  and  depravity  of  man,  so  will  be 
his  prospect  of  success  in  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  moral 
patient.  Let  no  one  rashly  judge  the  man  who,  with  a  view 
to  effect  a  cure  even  in  cases  which  seem  desperate,  considers 
crime  in  all  its  phases  and  all  its  deformity,  and  familiarizes 
himself  with  that  which  he  utterly  loathes  and  detests.  ^^  All 
things  are  clean  to  the  clean ;  but  to  them  that  are  defiled,  and 
to  unbelievers,  nothing  is  clean  ;  but  both  their  mind  and  con- 
science are  defiled."  *  The  imagination  is  easily  excited  with- 
out  any  external  cause ;  an  ambiguous  word,  a  gesture,  a  look, 
suffices  to  raise  the  tumult  of  the  passions  and  dethrone  rea- 
son; death  enters  by  all  our  senses ;  but  the  man,  who,  srasible 
of  his  own  weakness,  relies  only  on  divine  aid,  may  without 
fear  unfold  the  pages  of  Sanchez,  and  consider  over  the  vari- 
ous actions  that  come  under  review,  to  determine  their  moral 
character.  The  purity  of  his  intention,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  study  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  office  of  guide,  in- 
structer,  counsellor,  and  physician,  are  his  safeguards  ;  and  the 
grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to  preserve  him  undefiled.  Let 
those  fear  who  court  danger,  —  who  let  fall  the  iquivoque^ — 
who  indulge  the  dangerous  glance, — who  pore  over  the  obscene 
tale,  —  who  in  the  crowded  theatre,  with  excited  minds,  view 
at  one  moment  the  syrens  in  gaudy  array,  at  another  the  suc- 
cessful intrigue  invested  with  all  the  charms  of  happiness. 
They  are  not  the  persons  to  warn  the  theological  student  of 
the  dangers  attendant  on  the  study  of  moral  points  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  his  retreat. 

We  have  some  doubts  whether  the  title  of  theology  has 

•  Tit.  i.  16. 
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been  appropriately  given  to  Christian  ethics,  as  they  do  not 
immediately  regard  God  ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  over- 
fastidious  in  this  respect,  especially  as  it  serves  to  mark  the 
sublime  character  of  the  science.  Our  friends  of  the  bar  are 
highly  eloquent  when  they  undertake  to  describe  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  law,  of  which,  borrowing  the  words  of  Hooker, 
they  say,  "  Her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God."  Of  the  common 
law  they  speak  in  raptures,  as  most  comprehensive,  there  being 
no  sucn  thing  as  casus  non  prmvisus,  a  case  for  which  ade- 
quate provision  is  not  found  in  it.  Of  course  we  bow  assent, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  assert  the  superior  claims  of  the  moral 
science.  The  law,  technically  so  called,  determines  only  the 
external  relations  of  society,  —  binds  to  acts  of  duty,  enforces 
external  rights,  and  punishes  transgression.  Its  sanctions  are 
human  and  earthly,  and  limited  to  time.  Our  science  is  emi- 
nently celestial  in  her  origin,  comprehensive  in  her  application, 
and  her  sanctions  are  divine  and  eternal.  The  law,  in  what- 
ever sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  eternal  rule  of 
righteousness,  does  not  always  harmonize  with  it,  or  enforce 
its  dictates.  In  consequence  of  its  general  character,  it  often 
fails  in  individual  instances,  and,  by  a  tenacious  adherence  to 
rule,  it  leaves  wrong  without  redress,  and  right  unsupported. 
Its  application  depends  much  on  momentary  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  the  judges ;  and  generally  it  cannot  be  effectually 
applied  to  some  whose  station  seems  privileged.  Christian 
ethics  are  essentially  based  on  right  and  justice,  and  in  no  case 
are  controlled  by  technicalities  to  the  prejudice  of  equity. 
The  science  presents  general  principles  which  admit  of  no  de- 
viation ;  but  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  may  cause  a 
combination  of  principles  which  will  necessarily  result  in  the 
triumph  of  right.  She  literally  and  absolutely  comprehends  all 
cases,  — all  the  actions  of  men  of  every  class  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  time,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  noble  and  the 
lowly,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  are  bound  by  her  author- 
ity. She  admits  no  privileged  caste,  no  individual  exemption. 
The  monarch  is  subject  to  her  rule  equally  as  the  poorest  slave. 
Where  the  law  fails  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  its  lan- 
guage, or  the  secrecy  of  the  crime,  or  other  cause,  ethics  re- 
view the  act,  censure  it,  afiix  the  penalty,  and  put  the  seal  of 
the  Sovereign  Judge  to  the  sentence.  The  prejudices  of  so- 
ciety and  many  local  influences  often  interfere  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  but  have  no  control  over  the  Christian 
moralist.     Las  Casas,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  condemned  op- 
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pression ;  Soto,  in  her  schools,  repeated  the  eternal  prmciples 
of  justice,  as  Aquinas,  ages  before,  had  expounded  them. 
The  rule  of  Christian  ethics  is  not  selif-interest,  which  corrupts 
the  judgment,  or  public  opinion,  which  establishes  a  superficial 
and  false  morality.  No  individual,  however  exalted,  no  ma- 
jority of  votes,  however  overwhelming,  can  change  a  particle 
of  this  code,  which  admits  neither  of  repeal  nor  of  modifica- 
tion. It  survives  the  overthrow  of  dynasties  ;  it  loses  noth- 
ing by  revolutions;  it  pervades  all  forms  of  society,  and  claims 
dominion  over  the  children  of  the  forest,  the  barbarian,  and  the 
savage.  Where  'no  herald  proclaims  the  mandates  of  this 
daughter  of  the  Eternal,  she  whispers  them  to  the  conscience 
of  the  lonely  wanderer;  where  no  officer  of  justice  enforces 
her  laws,  she  punishes  transgression  by  the  sting  of  remorse 
and  the  anticipations  of  future  woe. 

We  have,  no  doubt,  wearied  the  patience  and  wounded  the 
sensibilities  of  many  of  our  readers ;  but  the  importance  of 
making  known  the  true  character  of  Catholic  morality  must 
plead  our  apology.  Deceive  ourselves  as  we  may,  "  God  is 
not  mocked."  Christian  ethics  .do  not  consist  in  fine  phrases, 
addressed  to  ears  polite,  in  a  flowery  sermon,  or  a  popular 
essay  ;  but  they  are  plain  and  stem  rules  of  conduct,  derived 
from  the  eternal  and  divine  law,  and  governing  man  in  all  his 
most  secret  actions  and  thoughts.  Others  may  practise  the 
art  of  adorning  sepulchres  which  are  full  of  corruption  ;  but 
this  science  explores  unsparingly  the  secret  maladies  which 
prey  on  the  moral  constitution,  and  labors  for  their  cure.  She 
is  contented  with  no  fruits,  however  specious  to  behold,  unless 
the  core  be  sound.  Donations  for  works  of  charity,  zeal  to 
spread  the  faith,  religious  exercises  practised  with  as^idui^, 
are  not  sufficient  for  her  demands.  Order  must  be  established 
within  ;  the  eye  of  the  intention  must  be  purified,  that  the  whole 
body  may  be  lightsome.  It  is  of  no  avail  that  we  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  public  morals,  and  that  our  carriage  m -society 
be  free  from  censure,  and  our  good  works  elicit  praise.  If  one 
vice  lurk  in  the  heart,  —  if  one  passion  be  secretly  indulged,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  lust,  avarice,  or  ambition,  —  if  we  be  self- 
righteous,  —  if  our  justice  surpass  not  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  —  we  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
Those  who  are  serious  in  the  affair  of  their  salvation  will  not 
easily  complain  of  the  minuteness  or  indelicacy  of  Catholic 
theologians,  and  will  rather  feel  benefited  when  they  can  pe- 
ruse, in  their  own  language,  the  most  important  points  of  prac- 
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tical  duty,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  work  with  an 
humble  title,  The  Poor  MarCs  Catechism,  The  rich  will 
be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  the  poor  roan.  The  voice 
of  flatterers  will  at  length  cease  to  delude  roen  into  the  'opin- 
ion of  their  own  innocence,  merely  because  they  shrink  from 
scrutinizing  their  guilt ;  they  will  learn  to  judge  themselves,  that 
they  may  escape  condemnation ;  and  the  purity,  beauty,  and 
perfection  of  the  Christian  character  will  appear,  not  in  affect- 
ed delicacy  or  ignorance,  but  in  the  deep,  solid,  and  uniform 
sense  of  duty,  displayed  in  the  secrecy  of  domestic  life  no 
less  than  in  the  public  walks  of  society. 


Art.  II.  —  The  Shortest  Way  to  end  Disputes  about  Religion, 
In  two  Parts.  By  Robert  Manning.  Boston  :  Patrick 
Donahoe.     1846.     12mo.     pp.  296. 

We  welcome  a  new  American  edition  of  Manning's  Shortest 
Way  with  much  pleasure.     It  is  a  work  which  was  originally 

EubUshed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First, 
ut  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  religious  controversy  now 
as  it  was  then.  It  is  written  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  widi  now 
and  then  a  pleasant  touch  of  humor.  It  seizes  and  states  with 
great  truth  and  distmctness  the  real  questions  at  issue  between 
us  and  Protestants,  and  sustams  the  positions  it  assumes  with 
proofs  and  arguments  which  must  be  conclusive  to  every  honest 
and  intelligent  mind  sincerely  bent  on  ascertaming  the  one  true 
religion.  We  can  unreservedly  commend  it  to  our  Protestant 
readers  generally,  and,  if  they  will  honestly  and  diligently  study 
it,  we  are  sure  they  will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  our  bless- 
ed Lord  has  in  very  deed  founded  a  church  with  authority  to 
teach,  and  that  this  church  is  the  one  in  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome. 

We  regard  it  as  an  especial  merit  of  this  little  work,  that  it 
places  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on 
jts  true  ground,  and  confines  it  to  the  real  questions  open  for 
discussion  between  them.  The  only  questions  really  open  for 
discussion  between  them  are.  Has  our  Lord  actuaUy  estab- 
lished a  church  with  authority  to  teach  ?  and,  if  so.  Is  this 
church  the  Roman  Catholic    or  some  other   church  ?     The 
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particular  doctrines  we  hold  we  cannot  discuss  with  Protes- 
tants ;  because  we  hold  no  particular  doctrines  as  doctrines  of 
revelation  which  we  believe  or  can  establish  independently  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  teaching  them.  That  authority,  if 
established,  forecloses  all  debate  on  particular  questions ;  for, 
if  established,  it  is  good  authority  for  whatever  the  Church 
teaches.  As  Catholics,  then,  we  have  done  all,  when  we  have 
established  that  authority.  Protestants  have  made  no  progress 
in  refuting  us,  till  they  have  set  that  authority  aside ;  and  they 
can  set  it  aside  only  by  maintaining  either  that  our  Lord  has 
established  no  church  with  authority  to  teach,  or  by  showing 
that  the  church  he  has  established  is  not  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  some  other  church. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Church  can  be  no  special  question ; 
for  it  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  divine  commission  to  teach  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  divine  pledge  of  infallibility  in  teaching.  It  is  re- 
pugnant to  reason  to  suppose  that  Almighty  God  can  authorize 
a  church  to  teach,  without  rendering  it  competent  to  teach. 
But  a  fallible  church,  liable  to  deceive  or  be  deceived,  which 
may  mistake  or  misrepresent  the  truth,  and  teach  for  the  word 
.of  God  what  is  not  the  word  of  God,  is  not  competent  to 
teach.  When  we  say  God  authorizes  the  Church  to  teach,  or 
gives  it  authority  to  teach,  we  only  say,  in  other  words,  that  he 
holds  himself  responsible  for  what  she  teaches,  or  will  own  her 
doctrines  for  his  doctrbes.  But  if  she  could  err,  mistake  the 
truth,  and  give  us  falsehood  in  its  place,  God  could  become 
responsible  for  error,  and  authorize  the  teaching  of  falsehood  ; 
.  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd.  If  the  Church  lias  author- 
ity to  teach  in  his  name,  she  is  his  representative,  and  we  can- 
not reject  her  without  rejecting  him.  '^  He  that  heareth  you 
heareth  me,  and  he  who  despiseth  you  despiseth  me  ;  and  he 
that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me." —  St.  Luke  x. 
16.  To  discredit  an  ambassador  is  to  discredit  the  govern- 
ment he  represents.  We  must,  then,  accept  what  the  Church 
teaches,  if  she  be  authorized  by  him  to  teach,  or  be  guilQr  of 
refusing  to  believe  God  himself.  But,  if  the  Church  were  fal- 
lible and  could  teach  error,  the  case  might  occur  m  which  we 
should  be  obliged  to  believe  falsehood  on  pain  of  disbelieving 
God.  But  by  no  possibility  can  it  ever  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  believe  God  or  to  respect  his  authority,  to  believe  false- 
hood ;  for  he  is  truth  itself,  and  cannot  deceive  or  be  deceiv- 
ed.    If,  then,  he  has  founded  a  church,  and  authorized  it  to 
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teach,  it  must  be  able  to  teach  infallibly.  The  question  of  in- 
fiallibility  loses  itself,  then,  b  the  question  of  the  cUyine  commis-* 
sion  or  authority  of  the  Church.  The  divine  authority  estab- 
lished, the  infalUbility  must  be  conceded. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  serious  or  protracted  dispute,  if  it  be 
conceded  that  Almighty  God  has  established  a  church  with  au- 
thority to  teach,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  one 
he  has  established.  There  is,  in  fac.t,  no  other  church  or  pre- 
tended church  which  can  with  any  show  of  reason  clai^  to 
have  received  from  God  the  authority  to  teach.  All  the  Ori- 
ental sects,  except  the  schismatic  Greek  Church,  are  obviously 
out  of  the  question,  and  need  not  detain  us  a  motnent.  It  can- 
not be  the  schismatic  Greek  Church  ;  for  it  undeniably  has,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  changed  on  some  essential  points  its  an- 
cient faith.  On  some  points,  at  least,  it  has  at  one  time  be- 
lieved differently  from  what  it  has  at  another,  and  therefore  has 
erred  ;  and  if  it  has  erred,  it  is  not  infalUble  ;  and  if  not  infelli- 
ble,  it  cannot  be  the  church  authorized  by  our  Lord  to  tedeb. 
Moreover,  Protestants  cannot  set  up  the  Greek  Church 
as  the  authoritative  church ;  because  it  differs  from  them  on 
all  points  except  one,  —  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  —  oil 
whichthey  differ  from  us ;  and  it  has  by  a  solemn  act  condemn- 
ed and  anathematized  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism. No  Protestant  sect  is  the  church  in  question.  Be- 
cause, 1.  All  Protestant  sects,  by  their  own  confession,  are 
fallible  ;  2.  They  are  all  quite  too  recent  in  their  origin  ;  8. 
No  one  among  them  is  really  a  teaching  body ;  4.  No  one  of 
them  can  put  forth  any  claims  to  a  divine  commission,  which 
cannot  be  urged  with  eqt^  propriety  and  force  by  every  other. 
The  presumption  is  always  against  every  communion  separate 
from  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  fact,  that  the  origin  of  every 
other' communion,  as  a  distinct  communion,  is  subsequent,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  lone  subsequent,  to  the  times  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles.  If  our  Lord  founded  a  church  at  all,  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  to  presume  that  it  must  date  from  his  time  or 
that  of  his  Apostles.  Consequendy,  the  fair  presumption  is, 
that  any  pretended  church  or  communion,  whose,  origin  is  of  a 
more  recent  date,  is  not  the  church  our  Lord  established. 
This  presumption  must  be  removed,  before  we  can  even  enter- 
tain the  question  of  the  divine  commission  of  any  communion 
separate  from  the  Roman  Catholic.  But  this  presumption 
never  has  been  removed,  and  never  can  be.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  common  sense  of  Christendom  seems  pretty  general- 
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iy  to  admit,  that,  if  our ,  Lord  lia£^  founded  an  authoritative 
church  at  all,  it  must  be  the  Rom/o  Catholic,  because  obvi- 
ously it  can  be  no  other.  a 

This  being  so,  Protestants  mu3t  ^ithtr  accept  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  stand  condemned  ibt  remaining  out  of  its 
communion,  or  else  take  the  ground  that  |}ur  Lord  has  found- 
ed no  church  with  authority  to*  t'eachi -!  There  is  no  other 
alternative  for  them.  The  Koman  Cf/jHOLic  Church  or 
NO  CHURCH.  That  these  are  the  only  alte|i;iatives,  we  think 
is  admitted  by  the  conmion  sense  of  Ch^teMom.  Intelligent 
Protestants  now  generally  admit  it,  and  take  let  their  justifica- 
tion for  not  being  Catholics  the  ground  of  No-clAirchism.  The 
idea  of  a  church  formally  constituted  and  expressly  authorized 
by  Almighty  God  to  teach,  to  say  authoritativm  what  is  and 
what  is  not  divine  revelation,  is  very  nearly^if*  t^t  quite^  an 
^^  obsolete  idea"  in  the  Protestant  world.  ^  FroteBtants  may, 
indeed,  continue  to  speak  of  the  Church,  but  theyir  no  longer, 
understand  it  in  the  Catholic  sense.  They  do  not^mean  by 
the  term  a  body  authorized  by  Almighty  God  to  teach ;  but 
the  aggregate  oi  dispersed  individuals  who  profess  tweceive 
Jesus  Christ  for  their  master ;  a  voluntary  a8socia^on'#of  in- 
dividuals for  religious  purposes  ;  or  the  doctrines,  njiscijplines, 
organizations,  institutions,  originating  in  the  Christian  dilposi- 
tions  of  individuals,  and  continued  and  sustained  as  the  no^aDS 
of  promoting  what,  in  modem  phraseology,  i%  termed  ^'  the 
Christian  life."  The  dispositions  may  have  been  produced 
or  fostered  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  the  church  resulting  from 
them,  and  which  is  their  exponent,  is  of  human  origin,  tfesus 
Christ  may  have  wished  to  have  a  peculiar  people,  a  people 
zealous  of  good  works  ;  and  such  a  people  he  has,  and,  most 
likely,  always  will  have ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  distinguished  by  any  external  mark  or  badge.  This 
people,  or  rather  these  individuals,  however  scattered  abroa|i 
or  dispersed  through  all  communions,  may,  in  a  general  sdbse; 
if  you  will,  be  termed  the  Church;  and  they,  from  time  to  time, 
in  this  place  or  in  that,  may  organize  themselves  into  distinctf 
bodies  or  associations,  with  such  by-laws  and  regulations  /ps' 
they  judge  proper  or  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  or  intendon 
of  their  Master  ;  but  they  have  received  no  formal  constitution 
from  our  Lord  himself,  and  have  no  outward  visible  govern- 
ment to  which  they  must  submit  on -pain  of  being  separated 
from  the  communion  of  Christ.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  prevail- 
ing notion  of  the  Church  among  Protestants,  that  to  which 
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all,  though  not  with  equal  steps,  are  tending,  and  which,  in- 
deed, the  more  advanced  have  already  reached.  But  this, 
evidently,  is  not  the  idea  of  a  church  founded  by  Almighty 
God,  and  by  him  expressly  authorized,  commissioned,  to 
teach  ;  for  such  a  church  has  and  can  have  no  teaching  fac- 
ulty. It  cannot  propound  the  faith  and  cherish  the  piety  of 
individuals  ;  for  it  is  itself  merely  the  exponent  of  the  faith  and 
piety  which  the  individuals  already  have.  The  believers  pre- 
cede the  church,  not  the  church  the  believers.  The  church 
derives  its  doctrines  from  its  members,  not  the  members  theirs 
from  the  church.  It  may  express  their  faith,  but  cannot  teach 
it.  Obviously,  then,  a  church  in  this  sense  is  not  a  church 
having  authority  to  teach  ;  and  the  assertion,  that  our  Lord 
founded  a  church  only  in  this  sense,  is  tantamount  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  fact  that  he  has  founded  any  authoritative  church 
at  all. 

It  must  not  be  alleged  that  we  here  give,  as  the  views  of 
Protestants  in  general,  what  m  reality  are  only  the  views  of 
Unitarians  and  those  usually  denominated  Liberal  Christians. 
Liberal  Christitms,  though  apparently  a  small  minority,  are  in 
reality,  we  apprehend,  the  immense  majority  of  the  Protestant 
world,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  world  is  on  this  side  of  infidel- 
ity ;  and  it  will  never  do,  in  forming  our  estimate  of  Protestant- 
ism, to  leave  them  out  of  the  question,  or  to  count  them  either 
as  few  or  as  insignificant.  They  are,  at  all  events,  the  more 
consistent  and  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  Protestant 
world,  and  a  sure  index  to  the  goal  at  which  all,  unless  «-they 
retrace  their  steps,  must  sooner  or  later  arrive.  We  see  in 
them  but  the  simple  historical  developments  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  They  are  the  legitimate  disciples  of  the 
early  Reformers,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  is  much 
better  studied  in  them  than  in  the  Reformers  themselves.  If 
we  would  thoroughly  appreciate  any  human  system,  whether  of 
faith  or  philosophy,  we  must  study  it  in  its  historical  develop- 
ments, and  therefore  in  the  disciples  rather  than  in  the  master. 
In  the  master  the  system  is  still  in  germ,  and  its  essential  vices 
are  concealed  by  the  foreign  matter  which  he  retains  from  his 
former  life,  —  matter  which  does  not  belong  to  the  system, 
and  which  it,  as  it  developes  itself,  will  not  assimilate,  but  cast 
off.  The  disciple  seizes  only  what  is  essential  to  the  system, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  eliminates  all  the  foreign  matter 
accidentally  connected  with  it  in  the  mind  of  the  master,  and 
pushes  its  fundamental  principles  to  their  last  consequences. 
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Time  thus  becomes  the  best  commentator,  and  the  latest  dis- 
ciples are  always  the  truest  representatives  of  the  system. 
Liberal  Christians  are,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  the  truest 
representatives  of  Protestantism. .  They  are  its  latest  disci- 
ples ;  they  afibrd  the  historical  developments  of  die  doctrines 
of  the  Reformers,  and  the  historical  developments  of  a  doc- 
trine are  always  to  be  taken  as  the  counterproof  of  its  logical 
developments  ;  for  reason  is  in  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  history  is  nothing  but  reasoning  on  a  large  scale, 
logic  reducing  itself  to  fact. 

The  early  Reformers  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  retained  after  their  revolt 
much  which  they  had  imbibed  While  they  were  Catholics. 
The  system  they  were  able  to  construct  was  not  all  of  a  piece, 
but  a  compound  of  new  and  old, — of  Catholic  truth  and  their 
own  inventions.  It  was,  therefore,  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  itself.  The  old  would  not  assimilate  with  the  new,  nor 
the  new  with  the  old.  The  moment  it  became  subjected  to  a 
free  development,  this  original  incongruity  of  its  parts  roust 
inevitably  manifest  itself.  ■  It  has  done  so.  A  portion  of  the 
Protestant  world,  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  subject  their  doc- 
trine to  the  action  of  their  own  minds,  still  hold,  or  attempt  to 
hold,  on  to  Protestantism  as  it  came  from  the  Reformers,  and 
amuse  us  by  contending  for  elements  which  mutually  contra- 
dict and  destroy  one  another.  But  the  rest,  all  who  have 
some  mental  activity,  some  logical  capacity,  and  who  must 
have  some  consistency  and  coherence  of  parts  one  with  another 
in  the  system  they  espouse,  seize,  some  on  the  old,  the  Catho- 
lic elements  retained,  and  follow  them  back  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  where  they  belong  ;  others,  on  the  new,  the  peculiarly 
Protestant  elements,  and  push  them  to  their  legitimate  results. 
Liberal  Chrbtians  are  of  this  latter  class,  and,  therefore,  sys- 
tematically considered,  the  only  legitimate  Protestants,  so  far 
as  Protestantism  may  be  said  to  stop  short  of  absolute  infidel- 
ity. If  there  are  others  arranged  on  the  Protestant  side,  tbey 
are  following  in  the  wake  of  these,  returning  to  the  Church,. ot 
persons  who  cannot,  wiU  not,  or  dare  not  reason,  or,  if  rea- 
soning, want  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  act  conformably  to 
their  convictions.  In  a  logical  survey  of  Protestantism,  we  can 
take  as  Protestants  only  those  who  are  true  to  what  there  is  in 
Protestantism  that  is  peculiar,  characteristic ;  and  these  are 
unquestionably  the  so-called  Liberal  Christians.  The  views 
of  Liberal  Christians  are,  therefore,  genuine  Protestantinn. 
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Moreover,  all  Protestant  sects,  without  a  single  exception, 
when  the  controversy  is  with  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  take  the  ground  of  Liberal  Christians,  of  No-churchism, 
whenever  they  do  not  take  openly  that  of  infidelity.  The 
Episcopalian,  boasting  his  ^^  admirable  Liturgy,"  for  the  most 
part  filched  and  diluted  from  us,  is  a  Churchman  only  when 
his  face  is  against  dissenters  ;  he  is  himself  a  dissenter,  a  Lib- 
eral Christian,  a  No-churchman,  the  very  monoent  his  face  is 
turned  against  Rome.  The  high-toned  Presbyterian,  claiming 
to  have  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with 
power  to  open  or  shut  it  to  whom  he  will,  in  his  warfare 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  draws  his  shafts  from  the 
quiver  of  his  Unitarian  brother,  and  only  tips  them  anew  with 
a  more  deadly  venom.  He  is  less  of  the  gentleman,  more  of 
the  savage,  than  the  Unitarian  ;  but  both  are  ranged  on  the 
same  side,  drawn  up  on  the  same  battle-ground,  and  fight  with 
substantially  the  same  weapons.  So  is  it  with  all  the  sects. 
Whatever  reminiscences  of  the  Church  they  may  retain,  or 
contend  for  in  their  disputes  one  with  another,  they  all  take, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  the  ground  of  No-churchism, 
whenever  it  concerns  opposing  the, Church  of  Rome;  and 
since  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is  undeniably  the 
essence  of  Protestantism,  we  have,  and  must  be  admitted  to 
have,  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  views  of  Liberal  Christians 
on  the  point  in  question  as  the  essential  views  of  Protestants 
in  general. 

Protestants,  then,  cannot  deny  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  if  they  admit  that  of  Christianity  itself,  with- 
out assuming  the  ground  that  our  Lord  has  founded  no  church 
with  authority  to  teach ;  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  reality 
only  by  assuming  this  ground  that  they  attempt  to  do  so.  But 
have  they  a  right  to  assume  this  ground  ?  We  think  not ;  for. 
to  their  denial  we  may  oppose  the  living,  undeniable  fact  of 
the  Church  herself,  existing  iti  uninterrupted  succession  from 
the  very  time  of  the  Apo^es  to  the  present  moment,  asserting 
herself  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  received  as  such  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  from  the  beginning  by  nearly  all  Christendom, 
and  still  received  as  such  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
who  bear  the  Christian  name.  Here  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  • 
This  fact  is  prima  facte  evidence  that  Christ  did  found  a 
church,  and  that  she  is  the.  church  he  founded.  Now,  before 
Protestants  have  or  can  have  the  right  to  say  Christ  founded  no 
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church,  they  must  rebut  this  prima  facie  evidence,  and  prove 
that  this  Church,  which  claims,  and  has  so  long  been  admitted, 
to  be  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  not  his  church.  Here  is  a  point 
our  Protestant  brethren  do  not  seem  to  have  duly  considered, 
—  a  fact  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  overlook. 

Now,  it  will  not  be  enough  for  Protestants  to  deny  that  the 
Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  then  call  upon  her  to  pro- 
duce her  titles  ;  because  the  question  is  not.  Shall  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  be  admitted  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  but, 
Shall  she  be  declared  to  be  not  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  It  is 
not  a  question  of  putting  the  Church  in  possession,  but  of 
ousting  her  from  a  possession  she  holds  and  has  held  from  the 
beginning,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  any 
serious  opposition.  The  question  is  not  on  admittmg  the  title 
of  the  Church,  but  on  impeaching  it.  The  onus  probandi  is, 
therefore,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  party  contesting  it.  It  is 
for  them  to  show  good  and  valid  reasons  for  setting  aside  the 
title  of  the  Church,  and  ousting  her  from  her  possession.  A 
government  de  facto  is,  presumptively,  a  government  de  jure^ 
and  must  be  respected  as  such,  till  it  b  proved  not  to  be. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unquestionably  the  Church  of 
Christ  de  facto^  and  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  to  be  his 
Church  de  jure^  till  evidence  is  produced  which  convicts  her 
of  usurpation.  Protestants  were  bom  under  the  Church,  and 
owe  her  aUegiance  till  they  show  that  she  has  no  right  to  their 
allegiance.  This  view  of  the  case,  which  cannot  be  objected 
to,  renders  a  simple  denial  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  call 
herself  the  Church  of  Christ  insufficient  to  put  her  to  her 
proofs,  or  to  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  produce  her  titles. 
The  denial  must  be  sustained  by  reasons  which,  if  admitted  to 
be  good,  prove  that  she  is  not  his  church.  We  ask  now  our 
Protestant  brethren  to  produce  these  reasons.  They  say  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ.  How 
do  they  propose  to  sustain  their  assertion  ?  On  what  grounds 
will  they  make  it  good  ?  They  cannot  say,  as  they  seem  now 
disposed  to  say,  our  Lord  has  founded  no  church,  therefore 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  b  not  the  Church  of  Chrbt ;  be- 
cause  they  must  prove  that  she  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ, 
before  they  can  have  the  right  to  allege  that  our  Lord  has 
founded  no  church.  They  have  no  right  to  say  there  is  no 
sun  in  the  heavens,  till  they  have  shown  ^at  what  is  and  always 
has  been  taken  to  be  the  sun  is  no  sun.  How,  then,  will  they 
prove  that  the  Church  falsely  assumes  to  be  the  Church  it 
Christ  ? 
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Protestants  may  say  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the 
Church  of  Christ,  —  and  this  is,  in  fact,  about  all  the  proof  they 
ever  seriously  undertake  to  give,  —  but  their  say  so  is  not  suffi- 
cient ;  because  it  is  neutralized  by  the  counter  assertion  of  the 
Church  herself.  The  assertion  of  the  Church  that  she  is  the 
Church  of  Christ  is,  at  the  very  lowest,  worth  as  much  as  their 
assertion  that  she  is  not.  They  are  confessedly  fallible  ;  their 
assertion  is  therefore  fallible  and  may  be  false ;  but  she  at 
worst  is  only  fallible,  and  her  assertion  is  no  more  likely  to  be 
false  than  theirs.  On  any  hypothesis.  Catholic  assertion  is  as 
good  as  Protestant  assertion  ;  it  may  be  infinitely  better, —  for 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is  not  an  impossibility  ;  biit 
worse  it  cannot  be.  Consequently,  the  simple  assertion  of 
Protestants  can  never  outweigh  the  simple  assertion  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  in  the  argument  can  amount  at  best  only 
to  zero. 

Will  it  be  replied  that  the  Church  is  the  party  interested, 
and  that  her  testimony  is  therefore  inadmissible  ?  The  argu- 
ment may  be  retorted  with  equal,  and,  in  fact,  with  more  than 
equal  force  ;  for  she  is  no  more,  but  even  less,  a  party  inter- 
ested than  are  the  Protestants  themselves.  If  they  fail  to 
impeach  her  title,  they  stand  condemned  before  the  world  as 
rebels  against  God,  as  struck  with  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication from  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  out  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  whereas  she,  if  she  fail  in  vindicating  herself,  is  stiU  as 
well  off  as  they  are,  even  in  case  of  success.  If  the  claims  of 
our  Church  were  set  aside,  we  should  still  occupy  as  high 

Sound  as  the  Protestants  can.  We  should  be  members  of  a 
llible  church,  with  no  infallible  guide,  and  no  infallible  faith, 
— the  precise  condition  they  are  in  now,  and  would  be  in  then. 
Evidently,  then,  the  Church  is  even  less  a  party  interested  than 
are  Protestants.  Then,  if  they  may  testify  against  her,  she 
may  testify  in  her  own  favor.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  claim 
for  her  only  the  right  to  rebut,  with  her  assertion  that  she  is  the 
Church  of  Christ,  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Protestants  that 
she  is  not.  In  a  suit  at  law  the  defendant's  denial  is  always  suf- 
ficient to  rebut  the  simple  allegation  of  the  plaintiff;  and  this  is  all 
we  claim  for  the  Church.  Her  assertion,  then,  always,  at  low- 
est, neutralizes  and  reduces  to  zero  the  assertion  of  Protestants. 
Protestants,  then,  must  go  further  and  introduce  independent 
testimony  to  sustain  their  allegations.  What  testimony  can 
they  adduce  ?  Will  they  say,  the  Church  has  corrupted  or 
does  not  teach  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot 
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be  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  The  allegation  is  good,  if  sustain- 
ed. But  how  will  they  sustain  it  ?  Simple  assertion  will  not 
answer  ;  for  the  Church  asserts  to  the  contrary,  and  her  asser* 
tion  is  as  good  as  the  assertion  of  her  opponents.  How  do 
Protestants  know  that  the  Church  has  corrupted  or  does  not 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Christ  ?  Havje  they  received  authority 
from  Christ  to  teach  or  expound  his  doctrines,  and  to  say,  in- 
fallibly, what  they  are  and  what  they  are  not  ?  Of  course  not ;  • 
for  they  are  confessedly  fallible.  But  the  Church  is  only  falli- 
ble, even  at  worst,  and  therefore  is  as  good  authority  for  say- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Christ  are  what  she  declares  them  to  be, 
as  theirs  is  for  saying  they  are  not.  Their  fallible  authority  is 
therefore  insufficient  to  convict  her  of  corrupting  or  not  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

But  will  our  Protestant  brethren  appeal  to  the  Bible,  as  an 
independent  authority,  and  say,  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  the  Church,  they  have  a  right  to  go  behind  the  fact,  and 
prove  from  the  Bible  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not 
the  Church  of  Christ,  by  proving  that  Christ  founded  no 
church  }  We  object  to  this,  in  principle ;  because  the  cer^  • 
tainty  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  divine  inspiration  is  subse- 
quent to  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  not  sufficient  to  set 
aside  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But  we  will  consent  to' 
yield  up  the  Church,  if  there  be  adduced  a  sbgle  text  which 
clearly  and  unequivocally  asserts,  expressly  or  by  necessary 
implication,  that  our  Lord  founded  no  ehurch  ;  though  we 
will  accept  no  inference  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Bible, 
if  silent  it  be,  because  the  Bible  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
full  account  of  all  that  Jesus  did,  but  the  reverse.  -—  St. 
John,  xxi.  25.  But  these  restrictions,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  question  before  us,  are  in  fact  unnecessary  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  no  text  can  be  adduced  which  unequivocally  de- 
clares or  necessarily  implies  that  our  Lord  foundeid  no  church ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  there  are  many  passages  which 
expressly  teach  or  necessarily  imply  that  he  has  founded  a 
church,  and  given  it  authority  to  teach  all  nations  even  unto 
the  consummation  of  the  world.  —  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
Certainly  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  Church  tmderitofult 
them^  plainly  and  unequivocally  teach  that  our  Lord  has  found-  . 
ed  and  commissioned  a  church  to  .teach.  The  appeal  to  the 
Bible,  therefore,  is  for  us  and  against  Protestants. 

Will  Protestants  say,  the  Church  misunderstands  or  misiii-* 
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terprets  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?      But  how  know  they  that  ? 
Are  they  themselves  infallible  interpreters  of  the  Word  ?     If 
so,  they  refute  themselves  ;  for  they  can  be  infallible  interpre- 
ters only  on  condition  that  they  have  received  from  Christ 
authority  to  teach  ;  and  if  they  have  received  authority  from 
Christ  to  teach,  they  are  a  church  with  authority  to  teach; 
which  is  the  fact  they  deny,  since  they  asssert  that  Christ  has 
founded  no  church  with  authority  to  teach.     If  they  are  not 
infallible,  they  are  fallible,  and  then  can  oppose  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Church  only  their  own  fallible  interpretations. 
But  the  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  is  at  worst  only  fallible,  and 
no  more  likely  to  err  in  her  interpretations  than  they  are  in 
theirs.     Consequently,  their  interpretations  can  never  be  a  suf- 
ficient motive  for  setting  aside  hers,  since  she  is  as  likely  to  be 
right  as  they.     The  Holy  Scriptures  necessarily  cease  to  be 
an  independent  authority  the  moment  it  comes  to  their  inter- 
pretation ;  for  then  they  only  say  what  the '  interpreter  makes 
them  say,  and  the  authority  which  speaks  is  not  theirs,  but 
his  ;  and  here  is  the  reason  why  they  can  never  be  that  rule  of 
faith  which  Protestants  allege  them  to  be.     No  controversy 
between  us  and  Protestants  is  or  can  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  them  ;  for  as  we  interpret  them  they  sustain  us,  and  our  in- 
terpretation must  be  set  aside,  before  they  can  be  used  against 
us.     But,  unhappily  for  the  Protestant,  let  him  do  his  best, 
he  can  bring  against  our  interpretation  no  authority  paramount, 
even  on  his  own  hypothesis,  to  that  of  the  Church.     Here  is 
the  fatal  defect  of  all  his  reasonings  against  the  Church.    They 
are  all  based  on  an  authority  confessedly  not  paramount  to 
hers  ;  for,  if  she  be  fallible,  we  still  have  all  that  Protestants 
have  or  can  pretend  to  have.     We  have  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
reason,  common  sense,  as  well  as  they.     We  may  have  infin- 
itely more  than  they  ;  for  an  infallible  church  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  a  fallible  one,  but  in  no  contingency  can  we  have 
less.     At  worst,  we  have  all  they  have  at  best.     We  are  men 
as  well  as  they,  and,  ^lan  to  man,  every  way  their  equals. 
Strip  us  of  our  infallible  Church,  we  should  suffer  an  infinite 
loss  ;  but  even  then  we  should  only  be  reduced  to  the  utter 
nakedness  in  which  they  are  and  glory  to  be.     This  is  a  fact 
that  they  are  apt  to  forget ;  but,  if  they  will  bear  it  in  mind,  it 
will  suffice  to  show  them  that  aU  their  attacks  are  from  too 
low  a  position   to   make   any  impression   upon  the  Church. 
They  must  .rise  to  an  infallible  authority  themselves,  before 
they  will  -be  able  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be 
the  Church  of  Christ. 
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There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  it  is  possible  for  Protes- 
tants to  impeach  the  title  of  the  Church.  The  first  is  to  con- 
vict her  of  contradicting  in  her  teaching  some  known  principle 
of  reason  ;  the  second  is  to  convict  her  of  having  contradicted 
herself,  or  of  having  taught  doctrines  which  mutually  contra- 
dict one  another.  No  church  can  be  from  God  that  teaches, 
as  the  word  of  God,  any  doctrine  whith  contradicts  a  known 
principle  of  reason.  But  we  say  a  known  principle  of  reason. 
A  doctrine  may  be  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  it  may  run 
atliwart  our  prejudices,  fancies,  or  caprices,  and  therefore  seem 
to  us  very  unreasonable,  and  yet  contradict  no  known  princu 
pie  of  reason.  It  must  also  contradict  reason.  A  doctrine 
may  be  above  reason,  belong  to  an  order  lying  altogether  out 
of  the  range  of  reason,  and  yet  contradict  no  known  principle 
of  reason.  To  be  above  reason  is  not  necessarily  to  be  €^ain^ 
reason.  The  Church  unquestionably  has  taught,  and  con- 
tinues to  teach,  doctrines  which  are  above  reason,  and  concern- 
ing the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  reason  has  nothing  to  say  ;  but 
no  doctrine  that  contradicts  any  known  principle  of  reason. 
Even  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  adorable  Trinity  and  the  bless- 
ed Eucharist  form  no  exception  to  this  assertion.  They  are 
above  reason,  incomprehensible  to  reason,  impenetrable  mys- 
teries, we  admit ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  or  connected 
with  them,  that  the  Church  commands  us  to  believe,  which  con- 
tradicts reason  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  Unitarian  has 
never  demonstrated,  never  can  demonstrate,  the  falsity  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  nor  has  the  Sacramentarian  ever  de- 
tected any  contradiction  of  reason  in  the  Real  Presence. 
The  most  either  can  say  is,  that  reason  of  her  own  light  does 
not  affirm  them. 

Again  ;  the  Church  never  contradicts  herself,  or  teaches  doc- 
trines that  contradict  one  another.  She  doubtless  modifies  her 
discipline,  and  changes  her  canons,  repeals  old  ones  and  estab- 
lishes new  ones,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place ; 
but  she  never  teaches  at  one  time  or  place  a  doctrine  as  of  di- 
vine revelation,  which  she  does  not  teach  as  such  in  all  times 
and  places.  The  assertions  of  Protestants  to  the  contrary  are 
all  founded  on  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation  of  her  ac- 
tual teaching.  No  real  instance  of  contradiction  of  herself,  or 
variation  in  doctrine,  has  ever  been  detected  by  even  the  most 
learned  and  subtle  of  her  opponents,  and  never  will  be.  Nor 
does  she  ever  teach  one  doctrine  which  contradicts  another  doc- 
trine she  teaches.     Even  her  enemies  are  struck  with  the  sys- 
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tematic  consistency  and  coherence  of  her  teaching.  The  in- 
fidel Saint-Simon  declares  that  her  catechism  and  prayers  are 
the  roost  profoundly  systematic  works  ever  written. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  neither  of  these  ways  can  Protes- 
tants impeach  the  title  of  the  Church.  They  can,  then,  sustain 
none  of  the  allegations  set  forth  in  their  declaration  against  her; 
because  they  can  product  no  authority  in  their  support  para- 
mount to  that  which  they  must,  on  any  hypothesis,  concede  to 
her.  Her  simple  denial  is  always  sufficient  to  render  nugatory 
all  they  can  adduce  against  her.  Their  objections  thus  remov- 
ed, her  title  stands  good,  and  they  are  bound  to  respect  it. 
Every  man  has  the  right  to  be  accounted  innocent  till  he  is 

E roved  guilty,  and  a  prima  facie  case  must  be  made  out  against 
im  before  he  can  be  put  upon  his  defence.  Now,  as  nothing 
the  Protestants  do  or  can  bring  forward  is  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  Church  of  the  presumption  of  innocence,  or  to  turn  it 
against  her,  they  are  obliged  to  respect  her  as  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  precluded  from  alleging  that  Christ 
founded  no  church  with  authority  to  teach.  They  cannot,  then, 
in  order  to  excuse  their  heresy  and  schism  in  not  bemg  Roman 
Catholics,  fall  back  on  No-churchism.  They  must  either  be- 
come Roman  Catholics  or  fall  back  still  further.  They  must 
deny  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  faU  back  on 
Infidelity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  Infi- 
delity,—  these,  in  the  last  analysis,  are,  after  all,  the  only 
possible  alternatives,  as  we  have  shown,  from  a  different  point 
of  view,  on  more  occasions  than  one. 

No  doubt,  this  conclusion  is  offensive  to  our  Protestant 
firiends,  and  we  would  gladly  say  something  more  grateful  to 
their  feelings,  if  we  could.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to  displease 
others ;  we  take  no  delight  in  giving  pain  to  a  single  mortal. 
But  charity,  as  distinguished  from  a  sickly  sentimentality,  not 
unfrequentJy  compels  us  to  utter  unpalatable  truths.  If  we  love 
our  brethren,  if  we  really  desire  their  spiritual  and  eternal  wel- 
fare, we  must  not,  for  fear  of  disturbing  their  equanimity,  or  of 
wounding  their  feelings,  forbear  to  tell  them  the  dangers  which 
surround  them,  and  the  untenable  ground  on  which  they  at- 
tempt to  stand.  Men  may  say  what  they  will,  seek  to  deceive 
themselves  or  others  as  they  may  ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  be- 
tween Catholicity  and  infidelity  there  is  no  middle  ground  on 
which  a  man  who  can  reason  and  is  not  afraid  to  reason  can 
take  his  stand. 

Protestantism,  in  the  bands  of  the  Reformers,  as  we  have 
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seen,  was  not  all  of  a  piece,  but  a  compound  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  The  Reformers  brought  with  them  from  the  Church 
several  important  elements  of  Catholic  truth ;  but  these  ele- 
ments had  and  could  have  no  affinity  for  the  new  elements  in- 
troduced. The  new  elements  were  in  their  nature  repugnant 
to  these,  and  must  either  expel  them  or  be  expelled  by  them. 
The  latter  would  hav«  been  the  death  and  annihilation  of  Prot- 
estantism ;  the  former  alone  was  compatible  with  the  continued 
existence  of  Protestantism.  The  history  of  Protestantism, 
from  its  origin  to  our  times,  —  its  internal  history,  we  mean,-  — 
is  simply  the  history  of  the  mutual  struggle  of  these  two  classes 
of  elements  ;  and  the  great  and  astonishing  progress,  -religunti 
progress,  of  the  Protestant  world  for  these  three  centuries,  and 
of  which  we  now  hear  so  much,  consists  exclusively  in  throw- 
ing off  more  and  more  pf  the  Catholic  truth, — Catholic  error,  as 
the  Protestant  would  say,  —  and  reducbg  the  whole  ProtQstant 
system  into  harmony  with  the  peculiarly  Protestant  elements, 
or  new  elements  introduced  by  the  Reformers  themselves,  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  they  broke  away  from  the  Churchy  The 
struggle  of  the  new  and  the  old,  we  have  seen,'  so  far  as  the 
new  gains  the  victory,  results  in  Liberal  Christianity.  But  Lib- 
eral Christianity,  if  it  be  not  absolute  infidelity,  is  not,  after  all, 
the  last  result.  There  is  "  a  lower  deep,"  or  a  further  pro- 
gress, inevitable,  before  the  whole  of  Protestantism  is  har- 
monized with  the  peculiarly  Protestant  elements. 

If  we  take  up  I^rotestantism  as  we  received  it  from  the  Re- 
formers, analyze  it,  and  subtract  the  Catholic  elements  retain- 
ed, the  remainder  will  unquestionably  be  what  is  peculiarly  or 
distinctively  Protestant,  and  all  that  Protestantism  has  a  right 
to  call  her  own ;  for  we  unquestionably  have  a  right  to  claim 
as  -ours,  and  deny  to  be  hers,  all  she  has  stolen  from  the 
Church,  or  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  The  Catholic  truth  abstracted,  there  wiU  be  found 
to  remain  for  Protestantism,  in  its  essential  elements,  only  a  re- 
volt against  God,  the  denial  of  his  authority  in  his  Church,  aAd 
the  attempt  to  set  up  man  in  the  place  of  God,  And  to  make 
him  worshipped  as  God.  In  a  word,  it  was,  undeniably,  sim- 
ply the  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  the  human  over  the  di- 
vine ;  for  the  Bible,  for  winch  it  contends,  is,  when  humanly 
interpreted^  only  a  human  authority.  Subject  the  matter  to  the 
most  rigid  analysis  possible,  and  yoa  shall  never  make  more  or 
less  of  Protestantism  than  tliis.  This  is  it,  and  the  whole  of 
it,  when  reduced  to  itself,  and  compelled  to  operate  with  its 
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own  essential  elements.  Now  it  needs  no  argument  to  proFe 
that  this  is  in  reality,  if  not  in  fact  formally,  modern  infidelity  ; 
for  modem  infidelity,  in  its  essential  elements,  is  simply  the  sub- 
stitution of  man  for  God,  — the  assertion  of  the  superiority  of 
the  human  over  the  divine..  Protestantism,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
Protestant  and  distinct  from  Catholicity,  is  essentially  the  same 
thing,  then,  as  infidelity.  It  is  in  vain  you  deny  it.  There  is 
not  a  dogma  insisted  on  by  Protestants,  that,  when  divested  of 
every  Catholic  element,  is  not  infidel,  or  that  any  avowed  in- 
fidel is  not '  ready  to  admit.  The  infidel  finds  occasion  to  dis- 
sent from  the  Protestant  only  when  and  where  the  Protestant 
agrees  with  the  Catholic.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  mean  impor- 
tance, and  proves  that  Protestantism,  in  so  far  as  Protestant,  is 
only  another  name  for  infidelity.  Where,  then,  is  the  middle 
ground  between  Catholicity  and  infidelity,  on  which  one  can 
stand  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  historical  developments  of  Protestantism, 
we  shall  find  this  conclusion  confirmed.  We  exclude,  as  of  no 
account  in  the  argument,  the  large  mass  of  Protestants  who  re- 
ceive what  is  given  them,  and  .merely  follow,  if  they  move  at 
all,  the  beck  of  their  leaders ;  because  in  these  there  are  no 
developments;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  leaders,  to 
those  who  haye  labored  for  and  efifected  some  development  of 
Protestantism,  we  shall  find  that  every  new  development  has 
cast  off  an  additional  portion  of  Catholicity,  —  Popery,  as  it  is 
called, — and  brought  the  Protestant  system  a  step  nearer  to 
this  result.  Liberal  Christianity,  in  which,  to  say  the  least,  the 
Protestant  $ects  have  for  the  most  part  resulted,  is  much  nearer 
open,  avowed  infidelity  than  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin. New  England  Calvinism  is  resulting  or  has  resulted  in 
Unitarianism  ;  but  Unitarianism,  as  taught  by  Worcester,  Ware, 
and  Norton,  has  still  too  much  of  Popery  to  satisfy  the  younger 
members  of- the  sect ;  further  developments  are  attempted,  and 
we  find  reproduced  the  Naturalism  of  Parker,  the  Pantheistic 
Idealism  of  Emerson,  or  the  rank  Humanitarianism  of  our  old 
friend  Ripley  and  his  Fourierite  associates.  Survey  the  Prot- 
estant world  calmly,  and  you  shall  find  very  little  firm  belief 
in  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  and  authoritative  religion  left. 
The  mass  of  intelligent  men  among  Protestants,  who  profess  to 
believe  it  at  all,  profess  to  believe  it  as  a  philosophy  rather  than 
as  a  religion.  B^it  Christianity  is  not  believable  as  a  philoso- 
phy^  till  divested  of  all  that  distinguishes  it,  or  is  peculiar  to  it 
as  Christianity.     Men  believe  it  as  a  philosophy  only  m  pro- 
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portion  as  tbej  infidelize  it,  reduce  it  to  mere  Natunlism, 
which  is  to  deny  it  as  a  divine  revehtioa  altogether.  Here  is 
the  grand  fact  of  the  Protestant  world  as  it  now  is.  The  most 
it  does,  as  a  Protestant  world,  is  to  take  refine  in  Liberal 
Christianitj.  Liberal  Christianity  indeed!  For  it  liberates 
man  from  all  restraint  but  the  restraints  of  his  own  nature,  and 
freely  gives  away  all  that  is  peculiarly  or  distinctively  Chris- 
tian. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  his- 
torical developments  of  Protestantism.  They  are  hwmanizimg 
and  materializbg  every  department  of  life.  Man  becomes  the 
central  figure  of  every  group.  All  begins  and  ends  with  him. 
Human  sentiments  of  kindness  and  liberality  are  raised  above 
the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  and  it  is 
conceived  to  be  the  greatest  service  we  can  render  our  age,  to 
assert  everywhere  the  supremacy  of  man,  and  to  enable  him 
to  stand  '^  alone  in  his  glory," —  or  his  shame.  The  love  of 
man,  philanthropy,  usurps  the  place  of  love  of  God,  and  the 
authority  of  human  instmcts  and  passions  that  of  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  universe.  We  see  this  everjrwhere.  The 
whole  modem  popular  literature  of  the  anti-Catholic  worid, 
that  literature  which  is  the  exponent  and  the  mtellectual  nourish- 
roent  of  the  masses,  is  unblushingly  infidel,  immoral,  and  inde* 
cent.  So  far,  then,  as  logical  conclusions  confirmed  by  histori- 
cal facts  afford  any  ground  of  reliance,  we  may  repeat  that  the. 
alternatives  are  infidelity  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  that,  if  you  will  not  have  his  religioni 
you  shall  have  none. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  serious-minded  still  in  the  Protestant 
ranks,  who  are  startled  by  the  developments  of  Strauss  and 
Parker,  and  who  would  not  willingly  ^'  deny  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,"  divest  themselves  entirely  of  the  robe  of 
Christ's  justice,  and  stand  before  God  and  before  man  in  utter 
nakedness,  to  ask  if  it  be  not  better,  after  all,  to  return  to  the 
Church  of  our  forefathers,  than  to  plunge  headlong  into  the  bot- 
tomless hell  of  modem  infidelity?  We  grant,  their  prejudices 
against  the  Church  are  strong  and  deep-rooted,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  can  overcome  them  ;  but  is 
not  the  altemative  of  rejecting  the  Church  terribly  appalling  ? 
In  the  heyday  of  our  youth,  with  ardent  passions  and  buoyant 
hopes,  unsubdued  by  the  world's  cares  and  vicissitudes,  feeling 
ourselves  sufficient  for  to-day  and  thoughtless  for  to-morrow, 
we  may  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  invitations  and  warnings  of  re* 
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Hgion,  and  look  upon  mfidelitj  as  a  light  and  pleasant  compan- 
ion ;  but  as  age  creeps  on,  the  curls  of  beauty  fail  from  our 
temples,  the  lustre  of  our  eyes  grows  dim,  and  the  world  be*- 
gins  to  look  sear  and  sombre ;  as  we  experience  in  ourselves 
the  vanity  of  our  young  dreams,  and  find  our  early  companions, 
one  by  one,  dropping  away ;  or  when,  with  the  fond  anxieties  of 
a  father  or  a  mother,  we  see  our  children  growing  up  around  us^ 
and  are  forced  to  look  forward  and  ask  what  in  our  love  we 
desire  for  them  or  are  willing  to  leave  them  to,  we  no  longer 
view  infidelity  with  complacency,  or  find  ourselves  able  to  rest 
in  its  cold  negations,  without  any  shelter  from  the  fickle  and 
heartless  world,  any  protection  from  its  gay  fiEmcies,  its  hollow 
friendships,  its  fatal  allurements,  and  its  strange  and  sudden 
vicissitudes.  Then,  for  them,  if  not  for  ourselves,  we  ask  for  a 
God,  a  Saviour,  a  temple,  an  altar,  a  priest*  The  French  in<» 
fidel,  teaching  his  beloved  little  daughter  the  prayers  and  cate- 
chism of  the  Church,  reveals  the  workings  of  paternal  affection^ 
its  want  of  confidence  in  all  systems  of  mere  human  specula- 
tion, and  its  deep  and  earnest  cry,  that,  if  not  for  us,  O,  at 
least  for  our  children,  let  there  be  religion,  let  there  be  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  We  beg  our  Protestant  firiends  who  still 
retain  some  reminiscences  of  that  faith  which  has  tamed 
the  wild  barbarian  heart,  which  has  made  weak  and  timid 
woman  dare  to  face  the  horrors  of  the  amphitheatre,  or  joy^  to 
greet  the  martyr-flames  that  waft  her  soul  to  heaven,  that  has 
converted  the  nations,  made  all  earth  consecrated  ground,  and 
covered  it  over  with  the  monuments  of  its  puri^,  tenderness, 
and  beneficence,  to  pause  and  reflect  well  before  they  consent 
longer  to  contribute  to  swell  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  immoral- 
ity which  threatens  to  overrun  the  modem  world,  and  bring 
back  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  heathen  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion. In  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  by  motives  as  sweet 
as  heaven  and  terrible  as  hell,  we  implore  them  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  seek  some  surer  footing  than  the  slippery  rocks, 
with  fiery  billows  rolling  below,  on  which  they  now  are  attempt- 
ing in  vain  to  stand. 

But  to  return  ;  if  there  be  any  force  in  the  reasoning  we  have 
thus  far  set  forth,  it  is  in  vain  that  Protestants  attempt  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  has  founded  a  church,  or  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  the  church  he  has  founded.  They  are 
bound,  then,  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  or  boldly  deny  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus  Christ  himself  in  every  sense  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  the  authority  of  Plato  and  Newton,  LeibnitE  or  Lockoi 
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and  fall  back  on  absolute  infidelity,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  absolute  death.  This  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose, 
and  excludes  the  Protestant  world  from  all  right  to  call  itself 
Christian.  The  negative  proofs  we  have  offered  are  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  title  of  the  Church ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
are  disposed  to  go  further  and  inquire  for  the  affirmative  proofs 
of  the  Church,  — for  she  has  affirmative  proofs  in  abundance, 
—  we  refer  them  to  the  work  before  us.  They  will  find  them 
ample,  clearly  and  convincingly  set  forth.  But  for  ourselves, 
we  do  not  need  them.  The  simple  historical  existence 
of  the  Church  is  enough  for  us.  It  is  idle,  with  the  grand  fact 
of  the  Church  before  our  eyes  in  all  ages,  from  the  Apostolic 
to  our  own,  to  pretend  that  our  Lord  has  founded  no  authorita- 
tive church,  and  equally  idle  to  pretend  that  it  can  be  any 
other  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  Even  Protestants  themselves, 
No-churchmen  as  they  are,  with  an  inconsistency  to  which  they 
have  been  perpetually  condemned,  very  generally  admit  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  once  tridy  the  Church  of 
Christ.  It  is,  then,  for  them  to  show  when  she  ceased  to  be 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  to  admit  that  she  is  still  his  Church. 
They  cannot  deny  her  to  be  still  his,  unless  they  convict  her  of 
having  changed.  But  she  has  never  changed ;  no  historical  re- 
search can  convict  her  of  having  ever  fallen  into  schism,  or  of 
having  taught  at  one  time  a  doctrine  which  3he  does  not  teach 
now,  or  of  teaching  now  a  doctrine  she  has  not  uniformly 
taught  from  the  beginning.  She  stands  ever  the  same,  the  im- 
movable but  living  type  of  the  unchangeability  of  that  God 
whose  Spouse  and  representative  she  is  ;  and  so  long  as  we  be- 
hold her  standing  before  us  resplendent  in  her  robes  of  light 
and  love,  as  young,  as  beautiful,  as  glorious  as  when  she  strug- 
gled for  her  very  existence  with  Jew  or  Pagan,  or  conceal^ 
herself  in  caves  and  cemeteries,  we  ask  no  other  refutation  of 
Liberal  Christianity,  or  its  impudent  offspring,  infidelity.  We 
see  her  standing  by  the  grave  of  the  old  world,  and  at  the  cradle 
of  the  new,  unmoved,  as  the  torrents  of  wild  barbarians  pour 
down  from  the  North,  and  hear  her  voice  sounding  out  over  the 
weltering  chaos  they  introduced,  and  commandbg  order  to 
arise  out  of  confusion  ;  we  find  her  moulding  a  new  social 
world,  sending  out  her  martyr-missionaries  to  all  lands,  and  cori- 
verting  all  the  nations  hitherto  converted  to  the  Christian  name; 
we  trace  her  unchanged  and  unchangeable  through  aH  the  vicissi* 
tudes  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and 
djriuuities,  the  loss  of  one  world  and  the  gain  of  another,  as 
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the  one  grand  central  fact  around  which  revolves  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  in  which  it  finds  its  unity  and  its  significance, 
and  we  bow  down  our  rebellious  head  and  worship.  You  may 
tell  us  she  is  a  masterpiece  of  human  wisdom  and  skill,  the 
che/'d^cRuvre  of  human  contrivance ;  but  in  vain.  We  hkve 
heard  of  human  contrivances,  and  are  not- ignorant  of  human 
history  or  human  philosophy,  and  can  but  smile  in  your  face 
when  you  tell  us  she  is  the  creation  of  human  craft  and  pas- 
sion. Tell  that  idle  tale  in  the  nursery,  not  to  men  with  beards 
on  their  faces,  lest  they  talk  to  you  of  a  strait  jacket,  phydic, 
and  good  regimen.  Behold  her,  where  she  stands,  exposed  to 
all  the  storms  of  human  passion  and  all  the  rage  of  hell,  for 
eighteen  centuries,  as  young,  as  beautiful,  as  vigorous,  as  when 
her  chief  disciple  returned  to  Rome  to  seal  his  apostleship  with 
his  blood ;  bend  your  knee,  beg  to  be  forgiven,  and  say  no 
more  of  human  contrivance.  Human  contrivances  !  Yoijh-have 
had  them.  Your  glorious  Reformation  is  but  a  human  contriv- 
ance. For  these  three  hundred  years  you  have  had  free  scope 
for  human  contrivance,  you  have  revelled  in  human  contrivance  ; 
you  have  contrived  and  contrived,  rejected  one  plan  and  then 
another,  adopted  noyr  this  one,  now  that,  altered  it  now  here, 
and  now  there,  but  with  all  your  wisdom, .  genius,  craft,  pas- 
-  sion,  aided  by  all  your  boasted  progress-  of  modem  times,  what 
have  you  been  able  to  construct  to  compare  in  exquisite  propor- 
tion, in  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  whole  and  co- 
herence of  the  parts,  in  strength,  durabili^,  and  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  with  this  glo- 
rious old  Catholic  Church,  which  nor  time,  nor  men,  nor  devils 
can  affect,  and  which  you  would  fain  persuade  us  was  the  handi- 
work of  besotted  monks  and  effemmate  priests  in  an  age  of 
.  darkness  ?  You  are  of  yesterday,  and  yet  your  works  crum-« 
ble  around  you  ;  they  rot  and  fall,  and  bury  the  very  workmen 
in  their  ruins.  O  my  brother !  for  God's  sake,  nay,  for' the 
sake  of  our  common  humanity,  say  no  more.  Put  that  idle 
dream  out  of  thy  head,  return  to  tliy  allegiance,  asd  find  the 
covert  from  the  storm  you  in  vain  shall  seek  firom  your  own 
handiwork. 
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Art.  III.  —  Histoire  Religieueej  Politiquey  et  Littiraire  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jisus^  composie  sur  lee  Documents  inidite  el 
auihtntiquM.  Par  J.  Cr^tineau-Jolt.  5  vol.  8yo. 
Paris.     1844.  . 

.   The  day,  we  believe,  is  dawning  when  justice  will  be  done  to 
tfai^' Jesuits,  the  most  embent  and  useful  order  of  men  that  the 
Church  has  yet  produced.     Hitherto,  their  history,  like  that  of 
thefChristians  of  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  identified  with  perse- 
.^  cution  and  suffering.     Alone,  the  Order  has  had  to  contend  with 
.  more  enemies,  and  more  merciless  ones,  than  the  whole  Church 
together.     For  not  only  has  it  unflinchingly  stood  its  ground  as  a 
fa]tfa£ki]^ody-guard,  exposed  to  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  but  it  has 
been  subjected  to  cruel  attacks  from  the  very  persons  it  ide- 
fendW,  and  has  seen  itself  sacrificed  as  a  propitiatory  offering 
to  the  common  enemies  of  both.     Conceived  in  an  age  of  spir- 
itual insubordination,  and  bom  for  holy  strife,  the  Society  of 
Jesu$f  Irom  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  has  manned  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  Church  with  mtrepid  champions  of  the  truth* 
FromKhe  halls  of  her  colleges,  and  from  the  depths  of  the  wil- 
derness and  the  forest,  she  has  sent  forth  missionaries,  theolo- 
gians, and  confessors  innumerable,  the  lustre  of  whose  virtues 
was  ecfipsed  only  by  the  marveUous  successes  that  everywhere 
attended  their  labors.     The  council-chambers   of  kings,  the 
palaces  of  nobles,  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  the  cells  of  prison- 
ers, the  beds  pf  the  dying,  have  alike  witnessed  their  magnif- 
icent acfaieveitents.     During  the  three  centuries  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ihe  Institute,  never  tor  a  single  moment  has  its  renown 
peased  to  fill  the  earth;     Religion,  morals,  politics,  oratofj, 
Doesy,  the  exact  sciences,  literature,  travels,  history,  discoveiT, 
the  fine  arts,  all  have  felt  its  influence,  all  have  belonged  to  its 
dotnain. 

No  task,''^erefore,  we  think,  can  be  undertaken,  at  <»ice  more 
plicate  and  more  difficult,  considering  the  important  place  they 
must  necessarily  occupy  in  the  modem  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  number  and  zeal  of  the  enemies  that  their  leaming  and  suc- 
cess^iave  raised  up  against  them,  than  correcdy  and  impartiaUy 
to  delineate  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  this  task  bias  been 
undertaken  by  M .  Cretineau-Joly,  and  it  appears  to  us  with 
triumphant  success.  Never  have  we  been  so  fully  convinced 
that  their  ablest  defence  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  recital  of  their 
deeds,  as  in  reading  this  work,  —  the  work,  not  of  a  Jesuit* 
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of  an  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  of  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  but 
of  a  man  of  education,  of  a  penetrating  mind,  of  thorough  re- 
search, and,  above  all,  of  sound  good-sense.* 

The  work  of  M.  Cretineau-Joly  is  somewhat  bulky,  con- 
sisting of  five  octavo  volumes,  of  some  five  hundred  pages  each. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  dignified  ;  and  we 
are  much  mistaken,  if  any  man  of  good  taste,  after  having  read 
one  chapter,  could  be  easily  persuaded  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  the  entire  work. 

We  translate  the  introductory  pages  of  the  author,  both 
to  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  undertak- 
ing, and  as  an  introduction  to  a  few  remarks  of  our  own  upon 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  civilization  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  world. 

"  I  undertake  a  work  difficult,  —  perhaps  impossible.  I  propose 
to  recount  the  origin,  the  development,  the  grandeur,  the  sacrifices, 
the  studies,  the  mysterious  combinations,  the  conflicts,  the  vicisai- 
tudes  of  every  kind,  the  ambition,  the  faults,  the  glories,  the  perse- 
cutions, and  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

^^  I  shall  tell  of  the  prodigious  influence  that  this  Society  has  ex** 
ercised  upon  religion  by  its  saints,  its  apostles,  its  theologians,  its 
orators,  its  moralists  ;  upon  kings,  by  its  directors  of  conscience  and 
by  its  diplomatists ;  upon  the  masses,  by  its  charity  and  salutary  in- 
structions ;  upon  literature,  by  its  poets,  its  historians,  its  scholars, 
and  its  writers,  in  every  language,  so  eminent  for  the  purity  and 
elegance  of  their  style. 

*'*'  I  shall  show  it  from  its  very  birth  batding  for  the  Church  Cath-i 
olic,  and  for  the  monarchies  that  Protestantism,  yet  in  its  cradle,  had 
already  undertaken  to  destroy .t 

^^  I  shall  penetrate  into  its  colleges,  whence  have  come  forth  so 
many  famous  personages,  the  glory  or  the  dishonor  of  their  country. 

"  I  shall  follow  it  ^yond  the  seas,  over  those  unknown  oceans 
whither  the  zeal  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  led  its  fathers,  who,  after 
having  been  a  light  to  illumine  the  gentiles,  enlarged  the  bounds  of 

*  In  speaking  thus  favorably  of  M.  Cr^tineau-Joly's  work,  we  would 
not  be  understood  as  indorsing  all  his  private  opinions  on  events  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  especially  on  some  points  of  English  history. 

t  The  author  would  express  himself  more  accurately  to  our  sense,  if  he 
had  said  governments  instead  of  "  monarchies."  The  Jesuits  always 
support  the  legitimate  order  of  the  country  where  they  are  established ;  and 
in  countries  where  republicanism,  as  with  us,  is  the  legitimate  order, 
they  are  as  firm  defenders  of  republicanism,  as  they  are  of  monarchy, 
where  that  is  the  legitimate  order.  They  defend  the  legal  order,  and  are 
never  revdutionistB  in  fiivor  of  one  form  of  govemment  or  of  another. 
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civilization  and  science,  and  revealed  to  those  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  death  how  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel 
of  peace. 

^^  I  shall  study  its  Institute,  so  little  known,  and  of  which  men 
have  discoursed  with  so  much  love  or  with  so  much  hatred.  I  shall 
thoroughly  investigate  its  policy,  according  to  its  detractors  so  daiic 
and  tortuous,  so  open  and  straightforward  according  to  its  defend- 
ers ;  but  which  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  epoch  of  the  world  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  diffusion  of  kn6wledge  and  the  magnitude 
of  events. 

'^  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  influenced  by  the  enthusiastie 
sentiments  of  admiration  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  gathered 
around  it,  or  by  the  prejudices  or  angry  feelings  which  its  omnipo- 
tence has  perpetuated.- 

'^  The  Jesuits  do  not  count  me  in  the  number  of  their  scholars. 
They  have  never  beheld  me  among  their  neophytes.  I  have  been 
neither  their  friend,  nor  their  admirer,  nor  their  adversary.  I  owe 
them  no  gratitude.  I  have  no  prepossession  in  their  favor.  I  am 
neither  of  them,  nor  with  them,  nor  for  them,  nor  against  them* 
They  are  to  me  what  Vitellius,  and  Otho,  and  Galba  were  to  Taci- 
tus. I  know  them  neither  by  injury  nor  by  favor.  A  historian,  I 
rest  upon  history,  relying  only  on  truth,  seeking  only,  by -the  aid  of' 
facts  uncontested  and  incontestible,  to  deduce  logical  consequences, 
and  forming  an  opinion  only  afler  the  most  conscientious  examina- 
tion.'' 

The  author,  we  confess,  has  pledged  himself  deeply,  but  he 
has  faithfully  redeemed  his  pledge.  Nothing  can  be  more  sat- 
isfactory to  one  who  sincerely  desires  information  than  the 
fidelity  and  candor  with  which  he  portrays  the  characters  of 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  Society,  describes  their  toils  and 
achievements,  delineates  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  their 
history,  and  depicts  the  blessings  showered  upon  the  world  by- 
their  missions  and  their  colleges.  And  in  the  brief  sketch  of 
the  labors  and  influence  of  the  Jesuits  which  we  propose  to 
give,  we  shall  draw  from  his  pages,  and  rely  on  his  authority, 
as  we  find  it  convenient,  and  without  reserve. 

This  illustrious  order  dates  its  origin  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  but,  before  entering  upon  a  narratire  of  some 
of  its  achievements,  we  must  glance  at  the  condition  of  Europe,, 
as  regards  civilization  and  religion,  at  and  prior  to  that  epocb. 

The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  were  cmnsoii- 
ed  with  the  blood  of  persecution.     The  Church  had  to  grap|de 
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with  tyranny,  false  philosophy,  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  super-' 
stition.  Rivers  of  blood  flowed  from  her  bosom,  millions  of 
her  children  were  immolated,  before  the  trembling  nations  bow- 
ed to  her  yoke,  and  professed  her  faith.  Then  she  stood  forth 
in  her  glory.  The  sages  of  Rome  and  of  the  Areopagus  were 
mute  before  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  and  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  The  cross  of  Christ  was  reared  b  every  village  and 
hamlet,  and  glittered  in  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars, 

During  the  following  five  or  six  centuries,  the  splendor  of 
Christianity  was  doomed  to  be  obscured  and  the  march  of  civ- 
iUzation  to  be  checked.  Swarms  of  merciless  and  ignorant 
barbarians,  from  the  extremities  of  the  North,  invaded  the  em- 
pire with  fire  and  sword.  Some  poured  in  like  torrents,  ravag- 
ing and  devastating  the  land  ;  others,  wearied  with  piUage  and 
massacre,  established  themselves  in  the  regions  they  had  blast- 
ed. Goths,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Franks,  all  had  alike  been  '. 
nursed  with  blood,  and  all  were  alike  distinguished  for  their 
ferocity  and  contempt  of  the  arts.  They  recognized  no  law 
but  that  of  passion  and  of  force.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
feudal  system,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  check  the  torrent  of  crimes  and  disorders  of  every  kind  that 
were  inundating  Europe.  This  was  efifected  mainly  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Church,  which,  amid  the  breaking  up  of  the  very 
elements  of  civilization,  and  the  storms  of  war,  and  the  death- 
cry  of  millions,  made  her  voice  be  heard,  her  laws  respected, 
and  her  pastors  obeyed ;  and  thus,  out  of  this  same  feudal  sys- 
tem, she  may  be  said  to  have  produced  the  modern  monarchies 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  second  time  to  havQ  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized the  world. 

But  though,  many  of  these  barbarians  sincerely  embraced 
Christianity,  yet  the  submission  of  not  a  few  b  the  Northern 
countries  seems  to  have  been  sullen,  and  incomplete.  Hence 
that  uneasmess  under  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  manifested  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  from  the  very  beginning  ;  hence  their 
continual  resistance  to  the  salutary  ordinances  of  their  bishops 
and  pastors,  and  an  ill-concealed  longing  to  recover  their 
former  liberties,  and  to  become  once  more  desperadoes  and 
assassins  ;  hence,  too,  those  secret  societies  and  mutinous 
combinations,  nurseries  of  numerous  and  abominable  heresies, 
which  so  often  and  so  deeply  afiiicted  the  Church. 

This  spirit  of  opposition  to  religion  smouldered  like  a  subter- 
ranean fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  which  at  times  it  heaved 
and  convulsed,  —  and  occasionally,  as  during  t{^  pontificates  o[ 
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Gregory  the  Seventh  and  Innocent  the  Third,  exploded  for  a 
moment,  till,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  burst  forth  in  terrific 
fury,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the  accumulated  fires  and  scorie 
of  centuries,  threatening  in  its  progress  again  to  desolate  and 
barbarize  the  world. 

We  regard  the  great  Protestant  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  the  main,  therefore,  as  a  poUtical  efifort  on  the  part 
of  the  nations,  inheriting  the  predilections  and  passions  of  th^ 
forefathers,  to  shake  off  a  yoke  to  which  they  had  never  cheer^ 
fully  submitted.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  confirming  this  state- 
ment, that  the  Reformation,  so  called,  found  its  supporters  mi- 
merous  just  in  proportion  as  it  advanced  toward  the  north ;  and 
it  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians 
descended  from  the  north,  and  established  themselves  chiefly 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 

Such  being  the  temper  of  these  indomitable  spirits,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  excite  a  general  outbreak,  but  a  bold  and  reck- 
less adventurer  to  stand  at  their  head  and  lead  them  on. 
WicklifFe  had  attempted  it  in  England  ;  John  Huss,  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  Jerome,  in  Prague  ;  each  with  but  a  partial  success, 
but  with  a  success  sufilcient  to  embolden  Luther,  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  successful  champion  of  innovation,  revolt,  and 
disorder. 

Martin  Luther  was  an  apostate  monk,  —  arrogant,  presump- 
tuous, and  bold,  — with  the  bearing  of  a  maniac  toward  those 
who  should  dare  to  contradict  him.  Moreover,  he  had  consid- 
erable learning,  which,  aided  by  a  great  volubility  of  language 
and  rapidity  of  thought,  a  voice  of  thunder  and  a  fiery  and 
haughty  air,  gave  him  all  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  here- 
siarch  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  said  that  he  dreamed  of  the 
Roman  purple,  but,  seeing  it  only  in  the  distance,  he  hoped  to 
bring  it  nearer  by  making  himself  formidable.  Accordingly, 
armed  with  certain  real  or  fancied  abuses  that  formed  no  part  of 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church,  he  set  himself  forth  to 
dogmatize  and  dictate  to  the  Church,  and  summoned  her  to  his 
tribunal.  She,  however,  yielded  not  to  the  summons  thus  in- 
solently made,  and  treated  him  as  an  apostate  and  a  heretic, 
and  he  became  what  history  relates  of  him. 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  knowing  full  well  that  the  spirits  wane 
prepared  and  only  waited  for  the  word, — knowing  fiill  well,  that, 
with  the  blood  of  Goths  and  Vandals  coursing  in  their  vems,  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  irreligion  were  there  also, -^  such 
was  the  man  that  unfolded  the  banner  of  religious  independeneai 
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and  sounded  the  tocsin  of  revolt.  Nor  was  be  deceived  in 
expeciations.  With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  word  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  people  to  people,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  greater  part  of  the  Northern  nations  of  Europe  were  found 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  Church.  Anarchy  resumed  her 
empire.  War,  massacre,  pillage,  sacrilege,  and  every  crime, 
desolated  the  nations.  Laws,  human  and  divme,  were  laughed 
to  scorn  ;  spirits  of  darkness  roamed  at  large,  and  the  Church 
herself  was  menaced  with  ruin  ;  the  holy  city  was  sacked  and 

Eillaged,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  barely  escaped  with  his  life  ; 
ishops  and  priests  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank,  young  maidens,  and  holy  nuns  were  seized  and 
violated  by  a  brutal  soldiery  ;  nay,  to  such  excesses  was  car- 
ried this  infernal  spirit  of  fanaticism,  that  the  Turkish  Sultan 
himself  publicly  declared  his  horror  of  it,  and  in  the  name  of 
humanity  demanded  that  it  should  cease. 

It  wais  at  this  trying  moment,  when  the  world  seemed  relaps* 
ing  into  barbarism,  and  men's  hearts  were  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  the  faithful  were  looking  tremblingly  (or  succour  to  Him  who 
had  promised  them  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail 
against  his  Chureh,  -^it  was  then  that  the  Eternal  raised  up  a. 
host  of  holy  and  learned  men  as  champions  of  the  faith.  Then 
appeared  upon  the  noisy  field  of  strife  blessed  peacemakers,  who, 
when  need  was,  proved  theniselves  also  fearless  and  successful 
warriors.  Then  arose  a  Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  a  Bartholomew 
de  Martyribus,  a  St.  Charies  Borromeo,  a  St.  Francis  of  Sales, 
a  St.  Philip  Jferi,  a  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  a  St.  John  of  the' 
Cross,  a  St*  Theresa,  and,  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a  Paul 
the  Fourth,  and  a  St.  Pius  the  Fifth,  and,  above  all  and  more 
than  all,  a  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  with  his  Spartan  band  of  com-* 
panions  and  followers,  whose  influence  on  the  civilization  and 
religion  of  Europe  and  the  world  we  now  proceed,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  to  consider. 

St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  was  bom  in  the  year  1491,  of  noble 
parents.  He  joined  die  army  and  marched  against  the  French. 
At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  he  displayed  extraordmary  valor 
and  was  severely  wounded.  Durine  his  convalescence,  he 
called  for  a  romance  to  amuse  the  tedious  hours  of  his  confine* 
ment.  As  none  could  be  found,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  was 
brought  him.  The  perusal  of  this  inspired  bun  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  imitate  their  holv  lives,  and  with  an  insatiable  thirst  to 
become  a  partaker  of  their  immortal  glory.  From  this  moment 
be  attached  himself  to  the  armies  of  Christ,^  and  consecrated  iU 
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]ife  to  his  service.  His  religion  partook  of  all  the  ardor  of  his 
brilliant  imagination,  and  of  all  the  energy  and  bravery  of  his 
character.  On  his  recovery,  he  retired  to  a  grotto  near  Man- 
resa,  where  he  composed  his  SpirUual  Exerdsei.  Having  ac- 
complished his  studies,  he  undertook  the  execution  of  a  design 
he  had  long  cherished,  the  establishment  of  a  religious  order  for 
the  extirpation  of  error  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  and 
associated  with  him  nine  others,  possessed  of  a  piety,  zeal, 
courage,  and  self-denial  equal  to  bis  own. 

It  has  ever  been  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  evils  should 
be  met  by  remedies,  and  heresies,  the  greatest  of  evils,  by  sturdy 
champions  of  the  truth.  Thus,  to  the  Arians  was  opposed  St. 
Athanasius,  to  the  Pelagians  and  Manicheans,  St.  Augustine, 
to  the  Albigenses,  St.  Dominic,  and  to  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists,  St.  Ignatius  and  his  companions.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  that,  at  the  precise  epoch  when  Luther  publicly  sus- 
tained the  thesis  of  his  apostacy  in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  cono- 
posed  his  book  against  monastic  vows  in  the  solitude  of  Alstadt, 
St.  Ignatius  was  consecrating  himself  to  God  in  the  chapel  of 
Monte  Serrate,  and  was  composing  his  Spiritual  Exereini  in  his 
retreat  at  Manresa.  At  the  time,  too,  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
proclaimed  himself  spiritual  head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
ordered,  under  penalty  of  death,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Pope 
should  be  effaced  from  every  document  and  from  every  book, 
St.  Ignatius  was  laying  the  foundations  of  an  order  that  profess^ 
ed,  in  a  most  special  manner,  obedience  to  tlie  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, and  zeal  and  activity  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  his  juris- 
diction. 

After  innumerable  difficulties,  Ignatius  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing for  his  company  the  solemn  approval  of  the  Pope,  in  1540, 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  whence  die  membera 
were  called  Jesuits  ;  and  this  was  but  one  of  an  infinite  series 
of  brilliant  triumphs  that  followed  the  labors  of  the  Jesuits,  so 
long  as  the  world  was  worthy  of  such  men.  They  stood  forth 
an  impregnable  breastwork  against  the  armed  legions  of  error, 
and  advanced  shield  to  shield,  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  to  battle 
against  the  enemi\.'s  of  God ;  and  the  momentum  of  their  onset 
secured  them  the  victory.  In  a  few  years,  the  enemy's  camp 
was  one  of  confusion,  contention,  and  flight.  The  plague  was 
stayed.  The  thundering  torrent  of  infidelity  and  atheism, 
which,  like  an  ocean-surge,  was  inundating  Europe,  was  driven 
back  and  hemmed  within  its  natural  bounds,  where  it  was  left  to 
roar  and  waste  its  impotent  fury.     Entire  nations,  that  had  frUen 
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victims  to  the  maddening  delusions 'of  a  false  philosophy,  hailed 
with  gratitude  these  messengers  of  Heaven,  and  returned  with 
exultation  to  the  bosom  of  itiQ  Ohurch.  Kingdoms  and  tribes 
innumerable,  in  other  regions,  wbere  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had 
never  before  penetrated,  werefVonverted  to  Christianity  and  to 
civilization,  insomuch  that  infinitely  more  souls  were  gained  ui 
America  and  the  Indies  than  h^d  been  lost  in  Europe. 

But  the  partisans  of  error  and  irreligion,  restless  under  de- 
feat, continued  to  attack  the  Church  on  every  side.  According 
to  Loyola,  the  points  of  defence  should  correspond  m  number. 
Hence,  he  digested  a  code  for  the  govc^ment  of  the  Society, 
in  which  he  devised  the  most  gigantic  plans  of  operation,  and 
developed  them  with  astonishing  saeacity .  He  anticipated  e?ery 
possible  obstacle. to  success,  and  tumished  the  means  of  avert<^ 
mg  or  surmounting  them.  From  the  loftiest  themes,  he  de- 
scended to  the  minutest  details,  solving  every  difficulty,  placioe 
a  curb  on  every  passion,  and  seeking  in  the  very  extension  of 
his  institute  to  give  the  Church  an  ascendency,  which,  in  this  age 
so  rife  with  disorders,  she  seemed  almost  afraid  to  claim  for 
herself. 

^^  Loyola  was  aware,  that,  oq  the  day  of  battle,  the  most  experienc* 
ed  officers  stand  apart,  in  order  to  watch  with  more  composure  the 
conflict  which  they  ditect.  A  general  of  an  army  ought,  by 
means  of  the  ordefs  that  he  issues,  to  be  everywhere  present  to  his 
troops.  Their  movements,  their  courage,  their  very  life,  depend  on 
him  ;  he  disposes  of  them  in  the  most  absolute  manner ;  and  the 
very  physical  inaction  to  which,  in  consequence,  he  subjects  himself 
augments  his  intellectuaV^nergies.  It  is  he  that  stimulates,  that  re- 
strains, that  combines  the  springs  of  action,  and  that  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  eveplEr.  Such  Was  the  admirable  policy  of  Ignatius 
Loyola.  He  dispersed  his  companions  over  the  globe ;  he  sent  them 
forth  to  humiliation  or  to  glory,  to  preach  or  be  martyred,  while  be 
from  Borne,  as  a  central  point,  communicated  force  to  all,  and,  what 
was  still  better,  regulated  their  movements. 

**•  At  Rome,  Ignatius  followed  his  disciples  at  every  step.  In  an 
age  when  communication  was  neither  easy  nor  expeditious,  and 
when  each  political  revolution  added  to  the  difficulty,  he  found 
means  to  correspond  with  them  frequently.  He  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  missions,  and  was  acquainted  with 
the  joys  and  sufferings  of  the  missionaries ;  he  sympathized  with 
them,  and  thus  shared  their  dangers  and  their  struggles  ;  his  orders 
were  anxiously  expected,  his  counsels  were  scrupulously  followed. 
More  calm  than  they,  for  he  was  uninfluenced  by  local  passions,  he 
decided  with  greater  discernment,  he  regulated  with  greater  unity 
of  design.''  —  Vol.  I.,  pp.  183, 184. 
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was  indeed  a:  deplorable  one. 
From  every  city,  from  evg^l^viU^ee,  yea,  flPopi  every  monas- 
tery and  convent,  there*  niai^iiA^  ■  k)||^  an  enemy  armed  at  all 
points  to  contend  against'  ker/^Tfue,  she  ^et  them  without 
shrinking,  and  fulminated  hericmuris  ;  but  the  people,  swollen 
with  pride,  and  allured  by  ih/  specious  novelties  of  the  day, 
were  not  disposed  to  yield  to  tq0  ju^t  censures  of  the  Church. 

Ignatius  understood  perfef  dv  the/state  of  things  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  remedy  required,  i^d/heyihrunk  no^  from  a  contest 
which  the  number  of  the  assail^ts  rendered  ^  uncertain,  oaV) 
so  perilous.  Like  an  experienced  ^neral,  he  Inarshals  into  the 
field  the  soldiers  that  he  hims^f  had /drilled  for  combat  and  for 
martyrdom.  These  soldiers  advani)^^  incaptible  of  fear  or  re- 
treat, as  a  rapid  view  of  their  movejnents  anArtheir  victories  ia 
the  different  cbuntries  into  which  /mey  penroated  will  amply 
prove.  '  / 

England  was  at  this  time  a  prey  to  the  most  extravagant 
opinions  in  church  and  state.  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  legitimate 
spouse  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  ber&me  impassioned  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  demanded  a  divorce  of  th^  Holy  See.  Too  im- 
patient, however,  to  await  the  decision  wtuch  his  own  con- 
science told  him  would  be  adverse  to  hSjpetition,  he  separated 
himself  and  his  kingdpm  from  the  Romtfn  communioD,  and,  to 
effect  his  purpose  the  more  speedily,  he  s^  on  foot  the  most 
terrible  system  of  persecution  ev^r  redprded  in  the  annals  of 
tyranny.  The  English,  for  the  ipost  jnut,  ignominiously  sue* 
cumbed.  But  the  Irish  were  nnde  «^  sterner  stuff, -—and 
they  refused  to  change  their  faitl^^fS^  often  as  it  should  please 
their  sovereign  to  change  bis  distresses.  They  continued 
steadfast  Catholics.  Such  a  firm  resistanc4$  did  not  pass  un- 
punished, but  drew  down  upon  their  di^voted  country  tne  most 
cruel,  the  most  coldblooded,  and  the  most  relentless  inflictioo  of 
wrongs  and  sufferings  ever  experienced  by  any  people.  While 
Ireland  was  palpitating  under  the  knife  of  this  royal  butcher, 
and  her  sons  and  daughters  were  perishing  for  their  faith  or 
languishing  in  dungeons,  the  venerfl(ble  and  afflicted  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  appealed  in  her  behalf  to  the  Sovereign  Ponti£ 
Ignatius  is  summoned,  and  the  holy  Father  makes  requisition  far 
two  of  hb  Company.  Brouet  and  Salmeron  are  charged  with 
the  mission.  With  tears  ofjoy  they  apcepteU  the  perilous  em- 
bassy, and  departed  from  Rome  without  companions,  without 
provisions,  without  money,  like  veritable  apostles,  as  in 
sort  they  were. 
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In  the  year  1542,  after  innumerable  dangers,  tbey  arrived  in 
Ireland.  But  what  tongue  can  describe  the  desolation  and  dis- 
tress that  met  their  eye  at  every  turn  ?  Without  teachers  or 
spiritual  guides,  the  people  were  abandoned  to  penury,  to  pris- 
ons, and  to  indiscriminate  ma^acre.  The  two  missionaries 
were  without  an  asylum  and  depended  upon  alms.  Little  by 
little,  however,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  faithful,  and 
made  known  to  them  the  object  of  their  mission.  Soon  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  flock  bold  as  themselves.  Then  tlieir 
zeal  knew  no  bounds  ;  tbey  traversed  the  isle  from  one  extrem- 
ity to  the  other,  shriving^  administering  the  sacraments,  whis* 
pering  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience,  animating  the  strongs 
supporting  the  weak,  encouraging  all.  The  widows  and  or- 
ptMins  were  provided  for ;  the  churches  were  restored ;  the 
altars  of  God  were  again  set  up  ;  the  holy  sacrffice  was  renew- 
ed ;  in  a  word,  the  object  of  their  mission  was  accomplished  ^ 
and,  a  price  being  set  on  their  heads,  tbey  were  recalled  to 
Rome. 

A  vast  field  of  labor  was  prepared  for  them  in  Italy,  of 
which  a  large  portion  had  been  seduced  and  corrupted  by  the 
innovators  of  the  age.  The  fathers  of  the  Company  of  Jesus^ 
as  an  advanced  guard,  dispersed  themselves  in  every  city. 
Success  everywhere  crowned  their  efforts.  Errors  were  ex- 
tirpated. Abuses  were  corrected.  Convents  and  monasteries 
were  reformed.  Ecclesiastics  of  every  rank  became  zealoui 
and  devout.  Apostate  monks  and  priests  returned  to.  th« 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Teachers  of  false  doctrine  and  sedi- 
tion were  confounded.  Hospitals  and  confraternities  were  es- 
tablished for  every  work  of  mercy.  In  two  or  three  years> 
heresy  and  irreligion  could  scarcely  be  found  in  regions  that 
bad  been  their  strongest  holds« 

We  have  already  aUuded  to  the  causes  that  disposed  the 
Germans  and  other  nations  of  the  North  to  receive  with  alac- 
rity the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Many  other  causes  came 
in  as  auxiliary,  and,  indeed,  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Reformation  were  such  as  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
passions  of  men.  The  German  States,  under  the  tutelage  of. 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Carlostadt,  and  France 
and  Switzerland,  under  that  of  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  and  Beza, 
soon  became  one  vast  political  arena,  where  each  one,  by.  dis- 
puUng  and  commentmg  on  the  texts  of  Scripture  and  the  holy 
fathers,  attributed  to  himself  that  infallibility  that  he  denied  to 
the  Church  Universal.     From  their  vain  disputes  and  disorder^ 
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ly  assemblies  swarmed  forth  hosts  of  fanatics,  proud,  cruel,  and 
relentless,  unhappy  victims  to  the  most  extravagant  errors,  and 
in  their  turn  perverting  and  corrupting  millions. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  profoundly  afflicted  at  the  d^ra- 
dation  and  misery  into  which  this  portion  of  his  flock  was  plunged; 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  hitherto  so  timid  and  com- 
promising, felt  the  necessity  of  applying  a  remedy.  Lefevre, 
one  of  the  earliest  companions  of  Loyola,  received  orders  to 
penetrate  into  Germany.  He  was  a  consummate  theologian,  a 
persuasive  orator,  and,  above  all,  a  virtuous  priest.  On  bis 
arrival,  in  October,  1540,  be  soon  perceived  that  but  little  was 
to  be  gained  by  openly  resisting  the  sectaries,  and  therefore  ap- 
plied himself  chiefly  to  the  spiritual  resuscitation  of  Catholics, 
and  particularly  of  the  clergy,  whose  morals  were  in  very  many 
cases  fearfully  lax.  He  went  from  city  to  city,  giving  retreats 
to  all  classes,  to  bishops,  prelates,  electors,  ambassadors  of 
kings,  doctors  in  theology,  priests  and  multitudes  of  the  com* 
monalty.  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  chose  him  for  his  spiritu** 
al  director.  Germans,  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  and  Italians 
crowded  around  him,  and  adopted  the  rule  of  life  that  he 
recommended.  The  4liU  of  the  nobility  regarded  him  as  their 
spiritual  father,  and  bore  with  them  to  their  homes  in  other  and 
distant  lands  the  sweet  remembrance  of  his  counseb,  and  the 
virtues  that  he  had  inculcated.  By  the  edification  of  their  ex- 
ample they  confirmed  the  people  in  the  true  faith,  or  led  them 
back  to  the  centre  of  unity. 

Le  Jay  and  Bobadilla  continued  the  work  thus  gloriously 
begun.  In  Ausgburg,  the  Catholic  worship  was  reestablished, 
mainly  through  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Bobadilla.  Le 
Jay  astonished  the  world  by  the  marvellous  conversions  which 
followed  his  labors  at  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  and  Ingolstadt. 
In  short,  heresy  and  irreligion  trembled  and  fell  before  them, 
and  the  faithful  rejoiced  and  took  courage. 

Lefevre  returned  to  Germany  in  1543,  and  at  Mayence  he 
publicly  expounded  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  lectures  were 
attended  by  all  the  inhabitants,  and  multitudes  were  brought 
back  to  the  Church.  Nor  was  this  all ;  his  lectures  attracted 
crowds  of  strangers,  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Rhine,  flocked  to  listen  to  a  priest  who  enjoyed  such  an  ex- 
traordinary reputation  for  piety  and  learning. 

Canisius,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  solid  and  brilliam 
spirits  of  his  age,  and  as  one  of  the  ablest  doctors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cologne,  listened  with  delight  to  the  discourset  of 
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Lefevre,  — had  an  interview  with  him,  —  and  his  vocation  was 
decided.  Canisius  became  a  Jesuit.  Throughout  the  Ger- 
man empire  he  reared  and  unfolded  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
and  by  his  comments  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  exposi- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine,  he  dissipated,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  clouds  of  anarchy  and  false  doctrine  that,  in  whirling  masses, 
were  drifting  over  the  land,  and  displayed  to  the  astonished 
minds  of  men  the  light  of  truth  beaming  from  the  sun  of  jus- 
tice. 

Such  marvellous  successes  attended  the  labors  of  Le  Jay, 
Canisius,  and  Lefevre,  that  Jesuits  were  demanded  wherever 
irreligion  showed  its  front.  The  prince  of  Transylvania  re- 
quested them  for  his  estates  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Strigonia  for 
Hungary  ;  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  for  Silesia ;  Sigismund  for 
Poland.  Everywhere,  by  their  illustrious  virtues  and  unctuous 
exhortations,  they  forced  the  people  back  to  the  religion  which 
their  fathers  had  ingloriously  abandoned.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  apostatized,  but  the  zeal  and  charity  of  Lei%vre  saved 
the  flock.  Cologne  remained  faithful,  and  manfully  withstood 
every  eflbrt  at  corruption.  France  herself  was  saved  from 
anarchy  and  infidelity,  at  least  for  a  century,  by  the  labors  of 
Jesuits,  who,  despite  a  thousand  obstacles,  found  means  to 
establish  themselves  in  that  kingdom.  It  was  the  Jesuit  alone 
who  could  make  head  against  the  rabid  fanaticism  of  Calvinism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slippery  treachery  of  Jansenism  on  the 
other.  It  was  he  alone  that  dared  from  the  pulpit  speak  boldly 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  courtiers,  while  others  dealt  only  in 
flatteries  and  pompous  eulogies. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  a  single  article  to  enter 
into  details,  but  we  have  already  stated  sufficient  to  show  what 
we  proposed,  namely,  that  before  the  band  of  Loyola  whole 
armies  trembled  and  fled  in  dismay  ;  that  each  man  in  that  little 
band  was  himself  a  host ;  and  that  the  march  of  irreligion  and 
barbarism  was  in  Northern  Europe  stayed  by  their  eflTorts,  and 
entire  cities  and  provinces  won  back  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  It  remains  now  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  suc- 
cesses which  attended  them  in  foreign  climes. 

Francis  Xavier  departed  for  the  Indies,  and,  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  thirteen  months,  landed,  in  May,  1542,  at  Goa, 
the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  acquisitions  in  India.  Here  he 
found  religion  In  a  most  deplorable  state.  Among  the  Por- 
tuguese, revenge,  ambition,  luxury,  avarice,  and  debauchery 
teemed  to  have  extbguished  the  Christian  virtues.    The  sacra- 
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ments  were  neglected ;  the  exbortationi  tod  censurei  of  the 
bishop  were  despised  ;  and  no  dam  was  found  sufficient  to  a^ 
rest  the  torrent  of  retrogression.  The  natives  of  these  and  all 
the  neighbouring  countries  were  addicted  to  the  grossest  abom- 
inations and  superstitions,  resembling  men  in  nodiing  but  the 
outward  form  ;  and  they  who  had  embraced  Christianitjr  had 
already  relapsed  into  idolatry.  So  great,  however,  was  tha 
zeal  of  Xavier,  and  so  successful  his  labors,  that  in  less  than 
six  months  every  thing  was  completely  changed.  The  child< 
ren  crowded  around  their  benefactor,  and  with  eagerness  listen- 
ed to  his  instructions.  Through  their  children  the  hearts  of 
the  parents  were  reached,  and  again  by  their  example  the  vetj 
savages  were  stimulated  to  action,  -—  and  all,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  abandoned  their  unlawful  practices,  and,  with  lean 
in  their  eyes,  and  contrition  in  their  hearts,  throw  themsidvessl 
the  feet  of  our  apostle,  and  voluntarily  resigned  theoiselves  lo 
his  spiritual  direction.  The  fruits  that  accompanied  and  fill- 
lowed  their  conversion  were  a  sufficient  proof  and  guaranty  of 
its  sincerity. 

After  this,  Xavier  visited  the  coast  of  the  Pearl  FisbeiTt 
where  the  chief  persons  of  the  country  and  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted  the  usages  of  civit 
ized  society.  Endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  a  like  success  everywhere  attended  him. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Travancore  embraced  the  Grospel.  b 
a  few  years  forty-five  churches  were  here  erected,  and  in  one 
day  Xavier  baptized  ten  thousand  idolaters.  His  fame  extend- 
ed far  and  wide,  and  from  every  quarter  the  gentiles  flocked 
around  him,  demanding  baptism,  and  urging  him  to  visit  their 
several  countries.  He  could  not  yield  to  the  prayers  of  all,  bul 
replied  to  them  by  sendbg  forth  missionaries  animated  and  form* 
ed  by  his  spirit.  The  island  of  Amboina,  the  Moluccasi  the 
isle  Del  Moro,  Ceylon,  with  several  of  its  kings,  Tanore,  with 
its  king,  Manaar  and  Coulan,  and  a  large  part  of  the  vast  emiNJe 
of  Japan,  accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel  and  of  civiliaed 
life.  So  great,  at  times,  was  the  number  of  those  to  be  bap- 
tized, that,  for  very  weariness  in  administering  the  sacrameolt 
the  holy  missionary  was  scarcely  able  to  move  bis  arm.  It  if 
said,  that,  with  that  one  arm,  he  baptized  one  million  of  pagnSf 
.  Burning  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  spread  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  the  indefatigable  missionary  meditated  yet  other  and  lOon 
brilliant  conquests,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire.   But  tne  hour  for  the  conversion  of  the  Cluiieso  had  not 
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yet  come.     God  accepted  the  intention  of  his  servant,  and 
called  him  to  receive  an  immortal  crown. 

^^  The  missionary  was  within  sight  of  China.  The  henedictions 
with  which  the  Portuguese  had  encircled  his  name,  the  rejoicings 
manifested  wherever  he  went,  the  recital  of  the  innumerable  ob- 
stacles to  be  surmounted  before  he  could  penetrate  into  the  coun- 
try, nothing  was  capable  of  making  the  least  impression  upon  his 
mind.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  some  of  the  natives,  who, 
astonished  at  his  doctrine,  counselled  him  to  pass  into  their  coun- 
try, whence,  said  they,  the  emperor  has.  not  long  since  despatched 
learned  men  to  study  abroad  the  different  religions. 

"  At  this  news,  Xavier,  transported  with  joy,  resolves  to  be  land- 
ed upon  the  beach  from  a  small  boat ;  but  the  interests  of  the  Por- 
tuguese merchants  are  opposed  to  his  desire.  They  entreat  him  to 
postpone  his  apctetolic  labors  till  after  their  departure.  •  He  accedes 
to  their  solicitations. 

^^  When  the  hour  for  entering  into  this  vast  kingdom  had  arrived, 
when  human  motives  no  longer  restrained  him,  the  father  falls  a 
victim  to  a  consuming  fever.  Behold  him,  destitute  of  all  succour, 
alone,  exposed,  upon  the  beach,  to  all  the  inclemencies  Qf  the  sea- 
son. He  feels  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  death,  he  pre- 
dicts it  in  express  terms,  and  has  but  one  regret,  which  is,  not  to 
live  long  enough  to  open  to  his  successors  the  empire  that  lay  before 
him. 

'  ^  A  Portuguese,  touched  with  compassion,  receives  him  into  his 
cabin.  The  malady  rapidly  progresses.  The  very  medicines  ad- 
ministered by  a  mistaken  charity  add  new  force  to  the  fever  that 
consumes  him.    Delirium  seizes  upon  his  brain. 

^  On  the  second  of  December,  1552,  at  the  age  qf  forty-six  years, 
the  Jesuit  expired. 

M  His  name,  his  virtues,  his  miracles,  the  multiplicity  of  his  voy- 
ages, the  success  of  his  exhortations  throughout  the  East,  the  favors 
tlmt,  by  his  prayers  to  God,  he  had  so  oflen  obtained  for  the  relief 
of  suffering  humanity,  or  fgr  the  consolation  of  families,  presented 
themselves  vividly  to  the  recollection  of  all.  The  shores  that  he 
had  evangelized,  the  regions  that  he  had  visited,  the  desert  wilds 
through  which  he  had  pursued  the  savages,  in  order  to  offer  them, 
by  the  cross,  the  blessings  of  civilizatioti,  —  the  isles  that  he  had  be- 
dewed with  his  sweat,  and  that  his  fellow-missionaries  have  fertiliz- 
ed with  their  blood,  all  these  different  people,  unknown  to  each 
other,  united  in  one  common  sentiment  of  human  sorrow  and  holy 
exultation. 

^*  They  mourned  the  father  of  whom  death  had  bereaved  them. 
They  implored  the  protection  of  the  saint  who  from  the  highest 
heavens  was  watching  over  their  happiness.    From  all  those  king<* 
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doms  that  Xavier  had  conquered  to  the  faith,  there  rose  homage  to 
his  memory.  His  hier,  born  in  triumph,  was  surrounded  with 
veneration ;  the  people  crowded  its  passage ;  the  banners  of  eveiy 
nation  honored  it  on  the  seas ;  the  very  ambassadors  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  though  Mahometans,  bowed  down  before  that  corpse  that 
corruption  has  always  respected.  Long  after  the  decease  of  the 
Jesuit,  the  ships  which  passed  the  spot  where  he  died  displayed 
their  flags,  and  saluted,  by  a  full  discharge  of  artillery,  the  land 
where  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies  breathed  his  last  sigh.^*  — ^Vol.  L, 
pp.  244-247. 

In  1549,  the  Jesuits,  not  content  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Indies,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  announced  the  Gospel  ih 
America.  Brazil,  where  they  conmienced  their  labors,  was  io 
a  state  of  barbarism.  Vice  existed  under  eveiy  form.  The 
people  were  cannibals.  They  were  merciless  and  without 
natural  affection.  The  Jesuits  here  foimd  a  field  of  labor  juat 
suited  to  the  extent  of  their  charity  and  the  ardor  of  their  zeal. 
They  traversed  the  country,  plunged  into  the  forests,  penetrat- 
ed into  the  very  huts  of  the  savages,  and,  by  their  gentle  man- 
ners and  soothing  language,  and  a  thousand  services  which  they 
cheerfully  rendered,  they  grad^a]]y  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  natives,  and  were  at  length  received  into  their  cabins  and 
listened  to  with  attention.  They  inveighed  with  zeal  against 
the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Portuguese,  and  proved 
themselves  at  all  times  the  fi'iends  and  advocates  of  the  natives, 
not  as  slaves,  but  as  fi'eemen.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and 
patience  they  gained  the  very  cannibals.  To  induce  them  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  civilization,  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  sub- 
due them  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  succeeded.  The 
wandering  tribes  were  gathered  into  settlements,  and  taught  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Churches  arose  ;  schools  were  opened; 
colleges  were  endowed  ;  religious  houses  were  established ; 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  empire  of  Brazil  became  a  Chris- 
tian empire. 

The  march  of  civilization  had  commenced,  and  it  was  not  to 
cease.  Deputations  from  the  very  heart  of  the  condnent 
came  to  solicit  baptism  and  Jesuit  missionaries ;  and  tbooch 
seventy  of  the  latter  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  seas,  by  toe 
ships  of  French  Calvinists,  and  savagely  slaughtered  and  thrown 
into  the  deep,  yet  others  were  ever  found  eager  to  confiront  the 
same  perils,  and  to  endure  the  same  labors  and  suflTering^. 
Barefooted, —  without  raiment,  save  a  cassock,  —  a  crucifix  and 
chaplet  depending  from  the  girdle, —  the  staff  of  the  pilgrim,  and 
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the  breviary  of  the  priest,  in  the  hand,  —  the  sbouldets  laden 
with  the  ornaments  indispensable  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, — 
the  humble,  though  fearless,  Jesuit  directed  his  steps  to  the  in* 
terior  of  these  wild  and  almost  deserted  regions.  He  pene- 
trated the  densest  forests  ;  he  toiled  through  vast  morasses  ;  he 
waded  the  shallow  streams^  and  swam  the  deep  ones  ;  he 
clambered  over  the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  beetling  crags  ; 
he  traversed  vast  prairies  and  desert  plains,  eicposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  ;  and,  abandonmg  himself  to 
the  protection  of  Providence,  he  confronted  ferocious  beasts 
and  more  ferocious  men.  All  these  fatigues,  all  these  perils, 
had  God  alone  for  witness.  The  Jesuit  braved  them,  not  for 
earthly  fame  or  honor,  but  with  a  single  and  unblenching  eye  to 
the  conquest  of  souls.  Wherever  he  encountered  a  savage,  he 
extended  towards  him  his  arms,  and  by  signs  made  him  com- 
prehend the  object  of  his  mission.  By  words  of  kindness, 
and  smiles  that  betokened  peace,  he  sought  to  allure  him  to  the 
way  of  the  cross.  If  he  resisted,  then  the  Jesuit  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  wild  man,  bedewed  them  with  his  tears, 
embraced  him  with  affection,  and  by  the  most  ardent  demon- 
strations of  charity  strove  to  gain  his  confidence.  If,  as  some- 
times happened,  the  savages  still  refused  to  yield,  the  Jesuit 
was  nowise  discouraged.  He  became  their  servant  and  slave ; 
he  yielded  to  their  caprices  ;  he  followed  them  in  the  chase ; 
he  interested  himself  in  their  afiiiirs  ;  he  became  a  partner  in 
their  toils,  their  sufferings,  and  their  amusements.  And  though 
many  of  these  holy  men  fell  victims  to  their  zeal,  and  bedewed 
the  earth  with  their  blood,  yet  that  very  blood  proved,  as  it 
ever  has,  the  veritable  seed  of  Christians.  New  warriors  in- 
stantly occupied  the  posts  of  the  slaughtered,  and  followed  up 
their  wcnrk,  until,  little  by  little,  the  barbarians  were  instructed  in 
the  laws  of  God,  and  in  the  precepts  and  obligations  of  Chrid- 
tianity,  which  at  length  they  embraced  with  a  fervor,  a  sim- 
plici^,  and  a  unanimity  that  would  have  honored  the  primitive 
ages  ojf  the  Church.  Soon  there  was  no  hut  or  settlement  in 
all  those  regi(»is  that  had  not  been  visited  and  blessed  by  a 
Jesuit. 

Peru,  Chile,  New  Granada,  Buenos  Ajrres,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, Guatemala,  presented  each  a  similar  theatre  of  the  apos- 
tolic toils  and  sufferings  of  the  Jesuits.  In  North  America, 
California,  Mexico,  Florida,  and  Canada,  numerous  tribes  of 
Indians,  such  as  the  Hurons,  the  Algonquins,  the  Illinois,  and, 
in  our  own  day,  under  the  marvellous  efforts  of  the  illustrious 
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father  De  Smett,  the  Flatheads,  the  Snake  Indians,  and  the  . 
Crows,  and  many  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Jesuits  and  embraced  Christianity. 
Blessed  Christianity!  which  has  succeeded  in  realizing  the 
dreams  of  sages  and  philosophers,  and  converted  numberless 
tribes  of  ferocious  and  brutalized  men  into  conununities  of 
brothers,  —  extinguished  in  them  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
revenge,  and  breathed  into  them  that  oi  meekness,  docility, 
and  love,  —  offering  to  an  amazed  and  incredulous  world  an 
example  of  the  practice  of  eveiy  virtue,  and  a  model  of  the 
truest  civilization*. 

In  contemplating  this  admirable  spectacle  of  the  nations  con- 
verted and  civilized  by  the  Jesuits,  Buffon,  a  witness  who  will 
not  be  suspected  of  partiality,  exclaims  : — 

*'  These  missions  have  made  more  men  than,  the  victorious  ar^ 
mies.'of  the  princes  that  subjugated  them  have  destroyed.  The 
meekness,  the  charity,  the  good  example,  the  virtues  constantly 
practised  by  the  Jesuits,  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the  savages  and 
vanquished  their  distrust  and  their  ferocity.  They  came  of  their 
own  accord  to  ask  to  be  instructed  in  a  law  that  rendered  men  so 
perfect  To  that  law  they  submitted,  and  were  reunited  to  the  so- 
ciety of  men.  Nothing  has  done  more  honor  to  the  Jesuits  than  to 
have  civilized  these  nations,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  an 
empire  without  other  arms  than  those  of  virtue.'* 

Thus  scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  and  already  it  covered  the  four  neat  continents 
of  the  earth,  and  had  borne  the  standards  of  Christianity  and 
civilization  to  the  remotest  isles  of  the  ocean.  It  had  mission- 
ary stations  in  Japan  and  Ethiopia,  — in  the  Indies  and  Peru,  -« 
in  Brazil  and  Mogul,  —  in  the  remotest  archipelagos  and  the 
bleakest  islands,  —  in  the  heart  of  Africa  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  —  under  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  in  the  wig- 
wam of  the  Illinois,  —  imChina  and  in  Canada,  —  at  Madras 
and  Thibet,  —  in  6oa  and  in  Baltimore.  In  humble  imitatioo 
pf  the  great  Apostle,  the  Jesuits  made  themselves  all  things  to 
all ;  infirm  with  the  suffering,  weak  with  the  feeble,  ignorant 
with  the  unlettered,  learned  with  the  refined,  diplomatists  with 
prmces.  In  China  they  were  mandarins,  astronomers,  and  art- 
ists ;  in  Carthagena,  slaves  to  the  very  negroes  ;  in  Hindostan, 
Bramins  and  Pariahs  ;  in  India,  Bonzes  ;  in  Canada  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  hunters  and  fishermen  ; 
and  all  this  with  but  one  design,  which,  like  a  bright  star,  preen- 
ed them  and  shone  upon  their  path,  and  was  the  guide  of  all  their 
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actions;  —  the  OREAtER  glort  of  God  and  the  wel- 
fare OF  THEIR  RACE.  Tbus,  whilc  the  sectaries  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  day  were  predicting  the  downfall  of  the  Church, 
and  shouting  in  triumph  t>ver  the  apostasy  of  nations,  the  Jes- 
uits were  conducting  new  worlds  and  new  nations,  of  which  the 
Old  World  had  never  before  heard  even  the  names,  and  laying 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 

As  far  as.  our  limits  would  permit,  we  have  aimed  to  con- 
vey a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  influence  on  the  civilization 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  world  of  the  Jesuits  considered  as 
missionaries.  We  have  accompanied  them  into  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  and  into  the  palaces  of  kings.  We  have  followed 
them  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  witnessed  the 
zeal  with  which  they  braved  sufiermg  and  martjrrdom  in  order 
to  convey  the  blessings  of  true  civilization  to  the  savages  of 
the  North,  to  the  cannibals  of  the  South,  and  to  the  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  the  East.  We  turn  now  to  regard  them  in  other, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  amiable  and  useful  toils  ;  in  rearing 
the  youth  of  every  land,  and  training  them  to  virtue  and  wisdom. 

The  system  of  education  laid  down  by  St.  Ignatius  in  his 
Constitutions^  and  which,  by  undeviatmg  application,  has  be- 
come an  integral  element  in  the  very  being  of  the  Society,  is  the 
most  perfect  and  the  wisest  ever  devised  by  the  genius  of  man. 
Three  hundred  years  of  experience  have  not  been  able  .to  dis-* 
cover  in  it  a  single  defect,  nor  in  all  that  length  of  time  has  it 
diminished  aught  in  energy  or  in  its  marvellous  results.  In-* 
deed,  it  has  displaced  and  superseded  all  other  systems,  how- 
ever venerable  for  antiquity,  however  approved  by  experience. 
It  has.  been  adopted  in  its  leading  principles,  not  only  in  the 
coUeges  of  other  religious  orders,  but  also,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  Colleges  and  schools  of  Protestants  themselves,  and  in 
the  very  universities  of  infidels.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  all 
that  is  substantially  good  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Gottingen,  and  Paris.  From  it  has  been  borrowed  aU 
that  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  own  country 
possess  of  merit  or  of  excellence. 

Its  distinguishing  feature  —  that  which  elevates  it  far  above 
all  former  systems  of  education — is  its  marvellous  aptitude  for 
penetrating  into  the  characters  and  appreciating,  the  sympathies 
and  hearts  of  childhood,  and,  above  all,  in  rendering  all  physi- 
cal, and  even  intellectual  education,  subordinate  to  the  moral 
and  religious  culture  of  the  mind.     The  first  object  in  a  Jesuit 
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college  is  to  make  Christians ;  the  second,  to  make  scbolan  and 
men.  As,  m  that  age  so  prolific  in  arts  and  inventions,  evetj 
science  and  every  art  proceeded  from  religion  as  its  source, 
and  flowed  back  upon  religion  as  its  odd,  —  and  as  religion  bad 
been  glorified  and  honored  by  the  lyre  of  Tasso,  the  muse  of 
Dante,  the  chisel  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  pencil  of  Ra- 
phael, so  Ignatius  Loyola  would  that  it  should  be  honored  and 
glorified  by  the  piety  of  guileless  youth,  on  whose  tender  souls, 
more  capable  ol  receiving  beautiful  impressions  than  the  can* 
vass  or  the  marble,  he  would  fain  stamp  the  images  of  virtoe, 
the  impress  of  God.  What  remarkable  penetration  !  What 
depth  of  wisdom  !  The  sole  object  of  the  Society  was  to  en- 
lignten  the  world,  to  extend  as  far  as  possible  the  blesrings  of 
Christian  civilization.  To  accomplish  this  object,  what  mode 
more  effectual  than  to  mould  the  plastic  mmds  of  youth  and 
train  them  to  piety  and  virtue,  that,  when  they  should  occupy 
the  places  of  their  fathers  on  the  arena  of  the  world,  they  might 
shine  as  burning  lights,  and  illumine  the  path  of  those  aroim 
them,  and  thus  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  in- 
credulity with  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  menaced  ? 
Two  great  moral  principles  were  constantly  set  before  their 
pupils  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits ;  first,  to  be  good 
Christians  ;  second,  to  be  good  citizens.  Hence,  in  all  their 
instructions,  they  never  interfered  with  the  politics  of  the  coun* 
tries  in  which  they  were  established.  They  were  conserva- 
tives, in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  their  view,  the  mt* 
thority  of  governments  resided  rather  in  possession  than  in 
right.  Hence,  they  were  monarchists,  imperialists,  legitimists, 
or  republicans,  according  to  the  form  of  tne  government  under 
which  they  lived,  and  their  pupils  therefore  were  taught  to  re- 
spect and  to  obey  ^^  the  powers  that  were,"  and  that  as  m 
Christian  duty. 

To  the  Jesuits  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools,*  or  schools  to  prepare  young  men  to  act  as 
teachers,  where  they  are  mitiated  in  the  art  of  making  study 
agreeable  to  their  scholars,  and  of  exercising  that  wise  and  sahi- 
tary  discipline  that  touches  the  heart,  and  makes  the  learner 
love  his  preceptor  and  imitate  his  virtues. 

But  the  Jesuits  extended  their  zeal  and  talents  farther  than 
inculcating  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.     Inflamed  by 

*  This  perhaps  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a  little  too  strongly  ez- 
preaaed,  aiid  to  overlook  the  educational  aerrices  of  the  Domioioana. 
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a  passion  ibr  literature  and  science,  —a  passion  that  gives  a 
charm  to  solitude,  and  cheerfulness  to  sufiering,  — •  they  aimed 
to  fire  their  pupils  with  the  same  passion.  To  this  end,  they 
introduced  into  their  colleges  branches  till  then  unknown  in 
colleges,  such  as  polite  literature,  history,  eloquence,  poetry, 
and  the  exact  sciences.  Special  professors  were  appointed 
for  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  various  other  languages. 
To  excite  emulation  and  enthusiasm,  they  invented  those  classi*' 
cal  contests  in  which  memory  is  set  at  conflict  with  memory, 
and  mind  with  mind  ;  and  they  introduced  those  solemn  distri«> 
buttons  of  prizes,  during  which  prevails  such  a  virtuous  excite* 
ment,  and  which  are  foUowed  by  such  blissful  remembrances; 
Men  of  the  highest  intellectual  attainments  consecrated  their 
entire  lives  to  the  work  of  planing  away  the  difficulties  of  the 
dead  languages.  They  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  darkness  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  buried,  and  instantly,  as  by  magic, 
light  shone  around  them.  Some  explained  and  developed  the 
first  principles,  while  others  were  engaged  in  the  more  arduous 
toil  of  preparing  dictionaries. 

Nor  in  these  employments  did  the  Jesuits  confine  themselves 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  everywhere  —  through- 
out all  the  continents,  and  in  all  the  islands  where  they  bntd 
planted  the  cross  or  which  they  had  fertilized  with  their  blood  — 
they  busied  themselves  in  the  blessed  work  of  disseminating 
knowledge,  and  imparting  a  thirst  of  it  to  their  pupils.  Amid 
the  perils  of  persecution  and  the  agonies  of  martyrdom,  they 
were  composing  elementary  books  and  catechisms.  The  In* 
dians,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Asia,  the  Africans,  and  the  coundess  tribes  of  America,  were 
astonished  to  see  their  languages,  which  some  of  them  scarcely 
knew  themselves,  enriched,  under  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  elementary  and  entertaining 
books  of  instruction. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  was 
made  an  agreeable  pastime,  and  was  invested  with  a  thousand 
delightful  associations.  It  was  disengaged  from  the  aridities  of 
the  schools,  and  presented  under  the  most  alluring  aspects,  and 
with  a  multitude  of  ingenious  expedients  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  youth.  Amusements  of  every  sort,  historical  and  Scriptu- 
ral dramas,  songs  and  ballets,  the  arts  and  sciences,  poetry  and 
music,  the  electrical  machine,  the  galvanic  battery,  the  micro- 
scope and  telescope  were  all  called  to  aid  in  thb  magnificent 
design. 
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A  system  of  instruction,  based  on  such  principles,  pursued 
with  such  ability,  and  set  in  operation  by  such  men,  could  not, 
it  may  be  supposed,  fail  of  success.  It  mu$t  fuhiish  to  each 
successive  generation  men  whose  lives,  attainments,  and  cfaarae* 
ters  should  shed  a  lustre  on  science,  on  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  on  Christianity.  Such  is,  indeed,  the  fact.  It  has  ia 
every  age  formed  and  sent  forth  into  the  world  illustrious  popes, 
prelates,  princes,  generals,  magistrates,  and  scholars.  Among 
them  we  may  name  a  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  a  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth,  —  a  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  a  Bossuet,  —a 
St.  Liguori  and  a  F6n61on,  —  a  Cardinal  de  Fleurj  and  a  Fred- 
erick Borromeo,  —  with  a  long  retinue  of  popes,  cardinals,  and 
prelates,  that  have  honored  the  Cluirch  by  their  virtues  and 
talents.  In  the  magistracy  we  may  name  a  Montesquiea  and  a 
Bouhier,  a  Malesherbes  and  a  Le  Ja^.  In  the  department  of 
letters,  a  Tasso  and  a  Galileo,  a  Moh&re  and  a  F(MiteDeUe,  an 
Edmund  Burke  and  a  Kemble,  a  Mufatori  and  a  BufPon.  In 
the  cause  of  patriotism,  a  Richard  Shiel  and  a  Daniel  O'Coo- 
hell.  But  why  should  we  proceed  ?  —  time  would  £eu1  to  re- 
peat the  host  of  names  that,  in  every  portion  of  the  known 
world,  have  thrown  a  halo  of  splendor  around  the  schools  and 
the  educational  system  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

It  is  no  longer,  therefore,  a  subject  of  astonishment,  that  the 
Jesuits  had  to  encounter  the  bitter  hatred  and  opposition  of  in- 
fidels, disorganizers,  and  anarchists.  They  were  the  successful 
champions  of  religion,  the  determined  opposers  of  sedition  and 
rebeUion,  the  teachers  of  sound  philosophy,  and  the  surveyors 
and  engineers  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  They  alone,  bjr 
their  missions,  their  schools,  and  their  colleges,  were  able  to  make 
head  against  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that,  so  long  as  the  Jesuits  controlled  th^  colleges 
and  universities  of  Europe,  religion,  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts  were  ever  on  the  ascendant ;  and  that  precisely  at  the  fatal 
era  of  their  suppression,  impiety,  anarchy,  and  barbarism  threat- 
ened, the  downfall  6f  civilization,  and  partially  triumphed.  The 
fall  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  tocsin  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  Robespierres  and  Desmoulins  of  that  terrific  period  were 
the  first  generation  educated  in  the  universities  after  that  event, 
whereas  scarcely  a  pupil  of  a  Jesuit  college  ever  took  any 

Erominent  part  in  revolutionary  measures.  The  ereat  Chateau- 
riand,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  and  before  its  restora- 
tion, fuUy  appreciated  its  important  influence  on  the  rising  gen- 
eration :  —  ^'  Europe,"  says  he,  ^'  has  suffered  an  ' 
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loss  in  the  Jesuits.  Education  has  never  since  lifted  up  her 
head.  They  were  singularly  agreeable  to  youth.  The  refine- 
ment of  their  manners  divested  their  lectures  of  that  pedantic 
air  so  repulsive  to  childhood.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  men  of  letters,  and  of  estimation  in  the  world,  their 
pupils  regarded  themselves  as  members  of  an  illustrious  acade- 
my."—  Genie  du  Christianismey  Tom.  VIII.,  p.  199. 

The  Jesuits,  with  all  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  education  of  youth,  were  not  found  back- 
ward in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature  in  general.  It  was  a  Jesuit,  Father 
Fabri,  who  discovered  and  made  known  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  at  the  same  time,  if  not  before,  the  discoveries  of  Har- 
vey. Many  of  the  fathers  labored  with  signal  success  m  the 
field  of  philosophy  ;  at  the  head  of  these  unquestionably  stands 
the  celebrated  Suarez,  who  has  been  classed  with  such  men  as 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  Scotus,  having  received 
firom  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  the  honorable  title  of  Doctor 
Eximius^  as  to  them  had  been  ahready  assigned  those  of  Doctor 
^ngelicusj  Doctor  Seraphicusy  and  Doctor  Subtilis  ; .  and  when 
in  France  the  spirit  of  infidelity  stalked  proudest,  the  French 
Academy  awarded  to  Father  Guenard  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  question,  In  what  consists  the  spirit  of  philos- 
ophy ? 

In  pulpit  eloquence  the  fathers  stood  unrivalled.  Their 
sermons  were  for  the  most  part  extemporaneous,  and  no  ora- 
tors better  understood  the  art  of  rivetbg  attention  and  enforc- 
ing conviction.  It  was  not  worldly  fame  they  sought;  the 
only  fame  they  desired  was  that  of  having  brought  sinners 
to  the  cross.  In  churches,  in  the  public  squares,  and  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  they  produced  the  most  marvellous  effects 
upon  the  people  ;  controlling  their  feelings  at  will ;  exciting 
them  to  tears,  filling  them  with  joy,  nerving  them  to  vigorous 
action.  Nor  in  the  presence  even  of  empefors,  kings,  and 
nobles  did  they  fear  to  reason  of  justice,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment, and  a  success  attended  them  like  to  that  which  in  bright- 
er days  had  foUowed  the  labors  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Bernard.  Segneri  in  Italy, 
Tolet  in  Spam,  Vieira  in  Portugal,  Coster  in'  Belgium,  Cani- 
sius  in  Germany,  Bourdaloue  in  France,  werje  but  single  exam- 
ples amid  hosts  of  others,  alike  distinguished  for  the  charm  of 
their  eloquence,  the  dignity  of  their  style,  and  the  persuasive 
unction  of  their  language. 
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The  Society  has  furnished  historians  in  every  language.  la 
Italian,  a  Pallavicini ;  in  Spanish,  a  Mariana,  who  has  beta 
named  the  Livy  of  the  Peninsula  ;  in  French,  a  Daniel,  aClaa^ 
levoix,  a  Du  Halde,  a  Bouhours  ;  in  every  Christian  land,  not 
only  local  historians  and  biographers,  but  also  contributors  to 
the  immortal  ^Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists. 

In  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  the  Society  of  Jesos  ii 
not  wanting  in  distinguished  writers*  Among  the  most  briffiant 
were  Lineck,  Schwartz,  Stephanucci,  Lascaris,  Schnudt,  and 
a  host  besides,  of  whose  labors  other  and  more  ambitious  autfaon 
have  availed  themselves,  and  thus  secured  a  perpetual  renowa, 
while  the  names  of  the  Jesuits  are  almost  forgotten. 

In  astronomy  and  mathematics  the  Jesuits  have  Dover  beta 
surpassed,  perhaps  never  equalled.  It  was  Father  Clariv 
that  reformed  the  calendar,  a  reform  now  almost  universalhr 
adopted  ;  in  mathematics,  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  age  in  whko 
he  lived.  Father  Guldin  stood  in  inteUectual  contact  with  Kep- 
ler, and  was  able  to  solve  his  most  difficult  problenns.  Father 
Gregory  de  St.  Vincent  was  author  of  the  well  known  naa- 
remata  Mathematical  and  of  another  work  equally  celebrated.* 
According  to  Leibnitz,  St.  Vincent,  Descartes,  and  Fermot 
constituted  the  triumvirate  of  geometry.  But  these  names  are 
all  eclipsed  by  that  of  Father  Riccati.  ^^  His  treatise  on  the 
Integral  Calculus  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  is  always 
clear,  always  exact.  No  sooner  does  be  invent  new  methods 
and  new  theorems,  than  these  methods  and  theorems  6nd  their 
adaptation."  —  Vol.  IV.,  p.  313.  Father  Kircber  was  at 
home  in  every  branch  of  science,  whether  physics,  matbennt- 
ics,  languages,  hieroglyphics,  history,  music,  antiquities,  or 
the  exact  sciences,  and  secured  a  renown  that  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  those  who  built  from  the  materials  that  he  furnished 
them  could  never  obscure.  Father  Scheiner  discovered  die 
spots  on  the  sun's  disk  long  before  Galileo.  Eschinardi,  froffl 
his  observatory  at  tlie  Roman  College,  was  the  first  that  discov- 
ered the  great  comet  of  1668.  Other  Jesuits,  scattered  over 
the  seas,  perceived  it  and  calculated  its  progress,  while  its  ei- 
istence  was  yet  unknown  in  Europe.  It  was  Deschales  who 
demonstrated  that  the  refraction  of  light  was  an  essential  condi- 
tion to  the  production  of  the  colors  in  the  rainbow  and  in  prisms, 
a  discovery  which  afterwards  served  as  the  basis  of  the  Neir- 
tonian  theory.     Father  Lana,  by  means  of  scientific  calcda- 

""  -  '        ■  ■  I  I    .  ■      ^ 

*  Opus  Geometricam  Quadratans  CiToali. 
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tions,  discovered  the  air-balloon,  and,  one  hundred  yearn  before 
the  Abbe  Sicard,  explained  the  manner  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  to  read  and  wrke,  and  communicate  with 
their  fellow-creatures  and  with  each  other. 

It  was  the  Jesuit  Paez,  who,  in  1618,  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  in  1740,  Manuel  Roman,  another  Jesuit,  ap- 
plied himself  during  nine  months  to  ascertain  its  course.  In 
1673,  the  mouth  oi  the  Mississippi  was  discovered  by  Father 
Marquette,  who  started  in  a  row-boat  from  Lake  Michigan,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Other 
Jesuits  broke  paths  in  the  wilderness  and  forest,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  discovery  and  population  of  new  countries, 
and  made  known  to  commercial  enterprise  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  boundless  seas.  Father  Albonel  did  what  soldiers  and  ad- 
venturers had  not  the  courage  to  undertake,  —  he  opened  a 
road  from  Quebec  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  and  in  this  our  day,  the 
illustrious  De  Smet,  stimulated  by  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  the  West,  has  penetrated  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  ascended  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  to  their 
sources,  and  thus  realized  in  his  own  person  the  desires  and 
the  hopes  of  the  ancient  members  of  the  Institute. 

They  were  Jesuits  that  discovered  the  febrifuge  properties 
of  quinine,  and  introduced  it  into  the  European  pharmacopoeia, 
that  transplanted  the  rhubarb  plant  and  tlie  ginseng,  and  nat- 
uralized them  in  Europe,  and  gave  to  commerce  the  gum-elastic 
and  vanilla.  A  Jesuit  in  India  discovered  the  process  and 
the  mordants  for  printing  calicoes.  Another  took  advantage  of 
a  residence  in  China  to  learn  the  art  of  manufacturing  and  col- 
oring porcelain,  which  he  communicated  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment ;  hence  the  magnificent  porcelains  of  France,  more 
rich  and  beautiful  than  those  produced  in  China  itself. 

Thus,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime,  have  the  Jesuits  been 
not  only  zealous  apostles  of  (Christianity,  but  also  successful 
promoters  of  the  arts,  of  science,  and  of  civilization. 

^^  Though  separated  oAen  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
though  personally  unknown  to  each  other,  they  corresponded  from 
every  region.  Scattered  here  and  there,  they  remarked  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  They  transmitted  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions to  their  brethren  in  Europe,  which,  made  upon  the  spot,  were 
regarded  as  of  authority  by  the  Academies. 

"Their  zeal  for  science  allowed  nothing  to  pass  unobserved; 
with  them  every  object  presented  matter  of  instruction ;  for  in  the 
very  depths  of  those  vast  countries,  the  field  of  their  apostolic  toils, 
they  encountered  everywhere  vestiges  of  ancient  worship  or  of 
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history,  monumenUi  long  forgotten,  arts  unknown,  and  medjeinJ 
plants.  Upon  this  field,  vaster  than  any  that  liad  ever  been  pni 
sented  to  the  eyes  of  associated  men,  they  toiled,  so  long  as  the  S<^ 
ciety  of  Jesus  existed,  with  a  perseverance  that  accorded  not  a  dij 
of  repose."  —  Vol.  IV.,  p.  324. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  We 
cannot  close  this  article  without  saying  a. few  words  uponio 
•  extraordinanr  an  act.  Yes  !  notwithstanding  the  extent  and' 
fecundity  or  its  missions, — notwithstanding  the  splendor  md 
renown  of  its  colleges,  —  notwithstanding  the  piety  and  leini-. 
ing  of  its  fathers,  —  in  the  midst  of  its  brilliant  pareer,  and  while 
at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  bri^teit 
constellation  in  the  Christian  galaxy,  was  suddenly  extinguUn 
ed.  And,  what  is  more  surprising  still,  the  act  was  performed 
■  by  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  by  the  Pppe  himself. 

Clement  the  Fourteenth  was  elevated  to  the'  chair  of  8t 
Peter  in  an  age  rife  with  political  and  religious  storms,  whoi 
anarchy  and  impiety  stalked  insolendy  Over  the  earth,  and  pn* 
dieted  and  demanded  the  downfall  of  religion  and  the  cessation 
of  Christian  instruction.  But  the  Jesuits  were  the  most  aUe 
and  successful  defenders  and  disseminators  of  both.  Hence 
the  cry  of  extermination  against  the  Jesuits,  uttered  by  the 
anarchists  and  freethinkers  of  France  and  Germany.  Efence, 
top,  the  numberless  modes  devised,  and  calumnies  fabricated,  to 
render  them  odious  to  princes  and  to  people.  Falsehoods  and 
sarcasms,  -^  books  and  pamphlets,  in  which  their  theology  and 
morals  were  misrepresented  and  falsified,  — unbhishbg  reports, 
which  soon  became  popular,  that  die  fathers  were  stimulated 
solely  by  cupidity  and  ambition,  —  such  were  the  arms  widi 
which  the  impious  demagogues  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
Jansenists  and  philosophers  of  France,  rebutted  the  triumphant 
and  logical  arguments  of  their  opponents  ;  and  vnth  these,  alas ! 
they  succeeded.  Carvalho,  minister,  or  rather  monster,  at  the 
court  of  Joseph  the  First,  of  Portugal,  —  a  man  without  princi- 
ple, a  slave  to  the  most  brutish  passions,  a  shameless  scofier  at 
religion,  yet  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  royal  master, — had 
conceived  the  design  of  exterminating  the  Catholic  faith  from  the 
realm.  To  effect  his  purpose,  he  saw  that  he  must  begin  with 
the  Jesuits.  But  the  Jesuits  were  the  idols  of  the  people,  the 
guides  and  counsellors  of  the  nobility,  the  aids  and  minute-men 
of  the  bishops.  A  bold  step  was  necessary,  one  that  should  ap- 
pall and  paralyze.  He  fabricated  against  them  and  matured  m 
secret  a  charge  of  fearfiil  magnitude ;  —  it  was  no  other  than  that 
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of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  king  ;  and  in  1759  he  pro- 
cured an  edict,  by  which,  without  giving  them  a  moment's 
warning,  or  an  opportunity  to  substantiate  their  innocence,  or 
even  the  form  of  a  trial,  they  were  declared  traitors  and  reb- 
els, their  goods  were  confiscated,  and  they  were  driven  naked 
and  penniless  into  exile. 

The  accusations  preferred  against  the  Company  in  France 
were  equally  false  ;  yet,  in  1762,  through  the  insidious  arts  of 
another  Carvalho,  it  was  declared  incompatible  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  state,  and  the  Jesuits  received  orders  to  aban-* 
don  their  houses  and  colleges,  and  to  adopt  a  secular  dress. 

The  policy  that  had  succeeded  so  well  in  Portugal  was  fol- 
lowed in  Spain  by  the  prime  minister,  D'Aranda,  who  falsely 
implicated  the  Jesuits  in  a  popular  insurrection  at  Madrid. 
Their  goods  were  confiscated,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
Spanish  territory  and  colonies,  and  forbidden  ever  to  set  foot 
therein  again.  This  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  king 
of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

But  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Jes- 
uits. Not' content  with  chasing  them  from  their  dominions,  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  infected  with 
the  mad  ferocity  of  Choisegl,  Carvalho,  and  D'Aranda,  de- 
manded, with  stunning  vociferation,  the  suppression,  the  de- 
struction, the  annihilation  of  the  entire  order.  Crucify  him  ! 
crucify  him  ! 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Rome,  — the  Jesuits'  for  protection, 
their  enemies'  for  extermination.  The  latter  prevailed.  They 
represented  to  the  Holy  Father  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  was  necessary  to  save  the  faith,  to  prevent  schism,  to 
promote  education,  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
state,  to  render  men  more  Catholic  and  more  virtuous,  and 
princes  securer  on  their  thrones.  Clenaent  the  Fourteenth 
was  not  the  enemy  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  persuaded,  undoubted- 
ly, that  the  act  of  suppression  would  restore  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  so  ardently  desired,  after  having  exhausted  every 
art  and  appliance  to  evade  the  dread  responsibility,  at  length, 
in  1773,  he  signed  the. fatal  brief,  and  the  Company  of  Jesus 
was  no  more.  That  brief  was  the  death-warrant  of  the  af- 
flicted pontiff.  He  had  riven  his  own  heart,  and  soon  after  he 
died  full  of  sorrow,  exclaiming,  — ''  They  made  me  do  it !  they 
made  me  do  it !  compulsusfeci !  compubus  feci ! "  * 

*  That  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  a4xx)rdiDg  to  our  human  modes 
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And  now  we  may  be  allowed  to  inquire,  What  were  the  benc^ 
fits  reaped,  either  by  the  Church  or  state,  in  coDsequence  rf 
the  suppression  of  the  institute  of  Loyola  f  Were  any  of  thou 
that  had  been  promised,  and  that  danced  like  night-visions  be* 
fore  the  misguided  defenders  of  the  Church,  were  any  of  thea 
ever  realized  ?  Not  one.  Instead  of  long,  sunny  days  of 
unity  and  peace,  the  Church,  bereft  of  her  children  and  bodj- 
guard,  put  on  sackcloth  and  mourning.  The  faithful  stood 
aghast  with  fear,  —  holy  prelates  and  pastors  wept  and  pnjMi 
in  secret,  —  the  march  of  the  Gospel  was  stayed,  —  the  missnss 
were  abandoned,  —  darkness  and  confusion  covered  the  earth, 
—  crimes  and  abominations  unutterable  followed,  such  as,  whik 
history  recounts  the  deeds  of  men,  shall  be  the  terror  and  the 
amazement  of  the  civilized  world,     h  wa$  to  preserve  reKgiee 

of  judging  and  speaking,  was  a  fatal  error,  a  deplorable  calamity,  ■  bo 
doubt  true ;  and  yet,  perhaps  not,  if  viewed  as  it  existed  in  the  deagns  cf 
Providence.  '*  All  these  things  are  against  me,"  said  the  patxianh 
Jacob,  when  forced  to  go  down  into  the  land  of  I^gTPt,  where  his  sm 
Benjamin  was  retained  ;  and  yet  he  was  mistaken.  That  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther cannot  err,  when  deciding  ex  caihedrA  a  qaestion  of  faith  or  monb 
for  the  whole  Church,  we  firmly  and  devoutly  hold ;  and  although  wa 
can  admit  that  he  might  err  in  a  question  like  that  of  suppreaaiog  ths 
Jesuits,  without  prejudice  to  the  infallibility  we  claim  for  him,  yet  «s 
confess  we  are  hardly  willing  to  say  he  actually  did.  We  do  not  like  ta 
admit  even  to  ourselves  that  the  Holy  Father  really  errs  in  any  importut 
measure  which  he  solemnly  authorizes  or  approves.  What  to  our  din 
reason  and  feeble  judgments  may  seem  to  be  a  fatal  error,  a  deplonbls 
calamity,  may,  in  reality,  be  wise  and  salutary.  We  see  bat  little,  tad 
that  but  indistinctly.  We  see  never  the  end,  —  the  termination  of  ereots. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  a  measure  in  its  providential  relations  and  temi- 
nation,  in  order  to  pronounce  definitively  concerning  its  chancier.  It 
may  be,  aflcr  all,  that  Almighty  God  had  bis  purposes  in  the  suppraMoa 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  measure  was  necessary  to  his  greater  gloni 
and  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  his  Church.  "  Whom  the  I^rd  loveth  be 
chasteneth."  He  may  have  designed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vindicate  ths 
Society  itself  from  the  charges  preferred  against  it,  and  to  edify  Uie  na- 
tions, by  the  meekness,  silence,  and  obedience  with  which  so  poweilal  • 
body  would  submit  to  the  order  for  its  dissolution  and  dispersion;  aadt 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  designed  to  humble  the  Society,  and  ad* 
monish  it,  that,  powerful  as  it  was,  invaluable  as  were  the  serrioei  it 
had  unquestionably  rendered,  it  was  by  no  means  indispensable  to  bm 
or  to  his  Church.  Perhaps  there  was  danger  of  vainglory;  perbuib 
too,  there  was  danger  that  the  Order  would,  in  many  minds*  naurp  ttt 
place  of  the  Church  herself,  and  the  daughter  receive  the  homages  daa 
only  to  the  mother.  Afler  all,  the  Church  had  existed  without  the  Oideri 
and  could  so  exist  still.  Our  Lord  also  may  have  wished  to  confer  oo 
the  Society  bearing  his  name  still  greater  honor,  by  making  its  histoiy 
more  simikr  to  his  own,  and  to  teach  the  world  in  its  resurrection,  as 
in  his  own,  that  death  hath  no  power  over  what  is  his, — that  virtue,  though 
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ond  monarchy  that  the  Church  and  9iate  combined  to  mpprese 
the  Jesuits.  Twenty  years  after,  to  a  day,  the  French  repub- 
lic solenanly  renounced  all  religion  and  all  monarchy^  forced 
the  people  to  renounce  them  on  pain  of  death,  slew  dieir  own 
king,  a  son  of  St.  Louis,  upon  a  scaffold,  and  erected  the 
crime  of  regicide,  which  they  had  accused  the  Jesuits  of  toler- 
ating, into  a  republican  virtue.  A  little  later,  and  all  Europe 
presented  a  scene  of  battles  and  of  blood  ;  forty  kingdoms  were 
overthrown ;  kings  were  made  and  unmade  at  the  will  of  one 
man.  The  Popes  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  were  made 
prisoners  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  transported  to  France  and 
mcarcerated. 

The  fatal  error  was  discovered,  and  publicly  as  well  as  pri- 

for  a  moment  held  captive^  is  sare  to  burst  its  bands  and  lead  captivity 
itself  captive.  The  sublime  example  of  perfect  submission  presented  by 
the  Jesuits  throughout  the  world,  on  receivinff  the  order  dissolving  theni, 
was  worth  more  to  the  Church  than  it  cost.  While  we  scout  every  suspi- 
cion against  the  Order,  while  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  its  invaluable 
services  to  religion  and  civilization,  while  we  fully  admit  it  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  special  interposition  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  be  under 
the  special  protection  of  Him  whose  sacred  name  it  bears,  we  think 
we  need  not  blame  the  pontiff  who  suppressed  it,  but  recognize  the 
Lord's  hand  in  the  suppression,  as  well  as  in  the  resuscitation,  and 
be  as  slow  to  accuse  Clement  the  Fourteenth  of  error,  as  Pius  the 
Seventh. 

What  we  say  here  militates  not  in  the  least  against  the  view  taken  in 
the  text.  All  the  text  is  intended  to  express  is  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  innocence  and  worth  of  the  Order,  and  that  its  suppression,  according 
to  our  human  modes  of  judging,  was  attended  by  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences. This  we  admit ;  but  we  add  this  note  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing, that,  in  saying  all  this,  we  do  not  neoessarily  accuse  the  sovereign 
pontiff  of  having  done  wrong  in  issuing  his  brief.  We  confess  we  are 
slow  to  bring  an  accusation  against  the  sovereign  pontiff,  even  in  matters 
where  faith  permits  us  to  canvass  freely  his  acts.  We  would  not  wil- 
lingly or  consciously  refuse  to  admit  error  or  wickedness,  wherever  we 
find  it;  but  we  shrink,  we  own,  from  charging  the  Pope  with  erring, 
merely  because  we  do  not  chance  to  see  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of 
his  acts,  or  because  they  seem  to  us  unwise  and  improper.  We  would 
use  our  liberty  as  not  abusing  it.  The  sovereign  pontifl^,  when  they  act 
from  their  own  judgment,  may  doubtless  err ;  but  they  have  reason  and 
judgment  as  well  as  we,  and  perhaps  are  not  more  likely  to  err  than  we 
are.  The  reverential  and  obedient  spirit  that  submits  in  all  meekness 
and  humility  is  dearer  to  Grod  than  the  rash,  captious,  and  insubordinate 
spirit  that  finds  fault,  and  resists.  It  is  better  to  sufier  wrong  than  to  do 
wrong.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  the  suppression  of  the  Jes- 
uits was  wise  and  salutary.  It  is  our  duty  always  to  presume  the  public 
measures  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  are  wise  and  just,  unless  we  have  posi- 
tive evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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vately  avowed  ;  and  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  and  leader 
than  all  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  there  arose  a  ay 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits^  That  cry  was  beard,  and  ii 
1814,  just  forty-one  years  after  the  suppression  of  tbe  Institute, 
Pius  the  Seventh  published  the  bull  for  its  restoration,  amid  the 
cries  of  joy,  the  acclamations,  and  the  plaudits  of  the  Christim 
world.  The  Roman  people  accompanied  Pius  tbe  Setendi 
from  the  Quirinal  Palace  to  the  church  of  Gesu,  where  the 
bull  was  read,  and  the  Pope's  return  to  his  palace  was  a  tri- 
umphal march. 

\*'  It  was  in  the  church  of  Gesu,  in  preseface  of  the  whole  Sacnd 
College  and  of  the  patricians  of  Rome,  that  the  bull  was  promnl- 
gated.  Father  Pannizoni,  Provincial  of  Italy  and  Greneral  for  the 
time  being,  received  it  from  the  Pope's  hands.'  All  the  old  Jesnili 
that  could  be  assembled  were  present,  saluting  with  tears  of  filid 
piety  their  mother  risen  from  the  dead.  Eighty-six  venerable  men 
hasten  to  reassume  the  yoke  of  obedience;  Albert  of  MootihD, 
aged  one  hundred  and  ttoenty'Six  years^  dunng  one  hundred  and 
eight  of  which  he  had  been  a  Jesuit,  stood  at  the  head  of  these  vet- 
erans of  the  Order.  An  immense  void  was  to  be  filled,  and  the  son 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Italy  eagerly  offered  themselves  to  the 
work.  By  the  side  of  the  AngioUni,  the  Crassi,  the  Ptonixoni,  aroee 
an  Altieri,  a  Pallavicini,  a  Patrizij  an  Azeglio,  a  Kicasoli,  who  is 
concert  with  the  Fathers  Piancini,  Sinone,  Manera,  and  Secchi,  in- 
fused new  vigor  into  that  body,  whose  courage  had  never  faltered 
in  presence  of  danger."  —  Vol.  V.,  pp.  523,  524- 

From  that  day  the  Society  has  constantly  and  rapidly  increas- 
ed. It  has  revived  its  missionary  stations,  it  has  reopened  its 
colleges,  it  presents  each  day  new  aspirants  to  sufferings  and 
martyrdom,  and,  vigorous,  active,  and  successful  as  in  its  palmi- 
est days,  it  is  now  occupied  in  every  quarter  of  the  dobe  ia 
the  sublime  work  of  civilizing  and  evangelizing  the  world. 

Thus,  as  faithfully  as  the  limits  of  a  single  article  would  pe^ 
mit,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  immense 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  world  by  the  humble  fathers  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  We  have  not  aimed  to  give  a  histoiy  of 
tbe  Society,  but  merely  to  sketch  an  imperfect  outline  of  their 
labors  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity.  In  an  entire  vol- 
ume it  were  impossible  to  narrate  the  half  of  what  they  have 
achieved  for  the  human  race ;  sufficient,  however,  had,  wk 
think,  been  said,  to  show  how  faithfully  thev  accomplished  tbe 
two  primary  objects  of  their  mission,  —  the  advancement  of 
true  religion,  and  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 
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In  conclusion,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  it  upon  our  readers 
never  for  one  moment  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  calumnies  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits.  Who  are  those  enemies  ?  The  ene- 
mies of  God  and  of  his  Church,  —  the  impious,  the  abandoned, 
the  insane. 

Indeed,  no  encomium  can  speak  more  eloquently  the  praises 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  more  effectually  conmiend  it  to  our 
respect,  than  a  retrospective  comparison  of  the  character  and 
avowed  sentiments  of  its  opponents  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  par- 
tisans and  defenders  on  the  other.  For,  if  such  men  as  Marion 
and  Servin,  Pombal  and  D'Aranda,  Choiseul  and  Florida  Bi- 
anca,  Calvin  and  Beza,  Amauld  and  St.  Cyr,  Voltaire  and 
D'AIembert,  and,  in  this  our  day,  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  Eu- 
gene Sue,  accompanied  by  a  dense  cloud  of  infidels  and  blas- 
phemers, have  been  associated  in  desperate  league  to  oppose, 
vilify,  and  persecute  the  Society  of  Jesus,  it  has  not  been,  we 
may  be  certain,  with  an  eye  to  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of 
the  Most  High,  and  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  and  the 
amelioration  of  society,  and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  ; 
but  rather  to  compass  an  end  dark  and  sinister,  to  overturn 
established  governments,  to  blast  virtue,  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  Christianity,  to  break  in  pieces  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  to 
exterminate  the  Catholic  faith.  The  confusion  of  ideas,  the 
infidelity,  the  crimes  and  unutterable  abominations  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  suppression  of  the  Order,  and  the  fiendish 
exultations  of  those  by  whose  efforts  and  writings  it  was  effect- 
ed, constitute  an  imperishable  evidence  of  the  truth  and  justice 
of  our  assertion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  that  among  the  friends 
and  warm  defenders  of  the  Jesuits  are  to  be  numbered  thirty 
illustrious  popes,  —  a  St.  Charles,  a  St.  Philip  Neri,  a  St. 
Theresa,  a  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  a  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  a  St. 
Liguori,  and  a  host  of  saints  and  martyrs  who  have  been  at 
once  the  pride  of  Christianity  and  the  glory  of  their  age,  not 
one  of  whom  ever  breathed  a  word  against  the  Jesuits,  but  all 
of  whom  have  cooperated  with  them  and  combated  for  them  ; 
the  most  illustrious  emperors  of  the  German  confederation, 
from  Rodolph  to  Maria  Theresa,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Sobieski,  John  the  Third  and  Fifth 
of  Portugal,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  north  and  of  the  south ;  all  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  some  three  or  four  who  had  scan- 
dalized the  faithful  by  their  disorders  or  heresies,  —  all  the 
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members  of  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  the  most  v^sera- 
ble  and  learned  body  in  the  world  ;  archbishops  and  bishops 
occupying  the  most  distinguished  sees,  such  as  Hovius»  Bc»- 
suet,  Fenelon,  and  the  illustrious  De  Beaumont ;  generals  and 
fathers  of  the  different  religious  orders,  the  Benedictines,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Cistercians,  the  Franciscans,  the  Augustin- 
ians,  the  Carmelites,  the  Trinitarians,  the  Theatins,  and  the 
Barnabites,  who,  magnanimously  forgetting  every  sentim^it  of 
rivalry,  warmly  and  eloquently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  per- 
secuted Jesuits ;  magistrates  and  scholars,  patriots  and  ppets, 
historians  and  philosophers,  Montesquieu  and  Le  Jay,  Tasso 
and  Comeille,  Leibnitz  and  Bacon,  Descartes  and  Buffon,  De 
Maistre  and  Bonald,  Chateaubriand  and  O'Connell ;  —  if,  we 
say,  such  men  be  the  friends  and  defenders  of  the  Jesuits,  may 
we  not,  ought  we  not  to,  be  justified  in  honoring  and  reveriBg 
them  as  the  most  fearless  and  potent  champions  of  truth,  as  the 
most  unsparing  enemies  of  vice  and  irreligion,  and  as  the  most 
enlightened  heralds  of  civilization  ? 

Happy  art  thou,  my  country,  refuge  of  the  exile  and  home 
of  the  pilgrim,  to  have  received  within  thy  borders  some  choice 
bands  of  these  honored  fathers,  who,  from  their  peaceful  soli- 
tudes and  the  laborious  fields  of  their  missionary  toib,  invoke 
and  obtain  the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  thy  sons  !  Happy 
art  thou  to  have  thy  loveliest  mountains  crowned  with  colleges 
of  the  Institute  of  Jesus,  which,  like  blazing  beacons,  iUunune 
the  path  of  thy  pilgrims,  and  shed  abroad  upon  the  hearts  of 
thy  children  the  light  of  truth  and  the  fervor  of  virtue  !  - 

• 

In  our  next  Review  we  propose  to  take  up  and  consider  the 
more  serious  of  the  charges  which  are  commonly  urged  against 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  reply  to  the  infamous  work,  The 
Jesuits^  by  Messrs.  Michelet  and  Quinet,  recendv  translated  and 

Eublished  among  us  by  that  literary  charlatan,  Charles  Edwards 
iCster,  —  a  man  who  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  smk  to  his  native 
level.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  writteD,  we  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
and  pleasure  an  article  entitled  The  Jesuits,  in  the  Southern  Quaritrh 
Review  for  January  last.  The  article  is  written  with  ability,  and,  oohm* 
ering  it  is  by  a  Protestant,  with  a  good  deal  of  fairness.  The  wxiltt, 
however,  falls  into  some  errors  of  fact  and  speculation,  which  we  maf  no- 
tice when  we  come  to  consider  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Jeanita. 
The  same  number  of  the  Revieto  also  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  Jesuita, 
in  a  scorching  criticism  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  Eugene  Sue.  We  thank 
this  able  periodical  for  its  earnest  denunciation  of  the  woik  of  the  **       * 
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Art.  IV.  —  The  ConstittMon  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in 
the  United  States  of  •Stmerica^  containing  the  Confession  of 
Faithy  the  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  for  the  Worship 
of  God  ;  together  with  the  Plan  of  Government  and  Disci- 
pline,  as  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  their  Sessions 
in  May  J  1821,  and  amended  in  1833.  Philadelphia. 
Haswell  &  Co.     1838. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
confined  chiefly  to  its  confessicm  of  faith,  may  not  present  that 
degree  of  interest  or  attraction  which  might  be  found  in  that 
of  some  of  the  new  works  which  are  daily  poured  upon  our 
book-devouring  community  ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  it 
might,  nevertheless,  be  highly  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  venom  of  error  at  its  foun- 
tain-head, and  of  exposing  in  a  strong  light  the  frail  fabric  of 
Protestantism,  by  laying  bare  the  weakness  and  instability  of 
its  foundations.  Even  on  the  score  of  novelty,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may,  after  all,  not  be  devoid 
of  interest.  It  is  true,  its  substance  is  old,  we  might  add 
antiquated,  made  up,  as  it  is,  from  shreds  taken  from  Cal- 
vin, Knox,  and  others  ;  but  Presbyterians,  as  Protestants 
in  general,  can  always  affix  a  character  of  novelty  to  their 
church  constitutions  and  doctrinal  opinions,  for  they  hold 
it  to  be  the  inalienable  privilege  of  freemen  to  change  their 
articles  of  faith  and  methods  of  church  government  so  as  to 
suit  the  times  and  follow  the  onward  march  of  mind.  Hence, 
the  editors  of  the  work  before  us  are  very  particular  in  stating 
all  the  improvements,  modifications,  amendments,  corrections, 
additions,  and  subtractions,  which  the  said  Constitution  under- 
went at  the  period  of  its  publication  ;  and  we  find  on  the  tide- 
page  a  solemn  declaration  of  a  committee  of  Presbyterian 
divines,  that  the  present  edition  ^'  is  a  correct  and  authentic 
copy  of  said  Constitution,  as  amended^  ratified,  and  in  force 
at  the  present  date^^  (1834).     As  the  Constitution  of  the 

,      —    — —   -  ,  —         ,  '  ■  ^— ^— ""^ 

novelist,  a  work  which  do  person  should  touch  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  commit  it  to  the  flames.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  American  press  is 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  its  infamy,  and  to  denounce  it  in  terms  not  whol- 
ly inappropriate ;  for  it  is  a  work  that  aims  at  the  destruction  of  every 
domestic  and  social  virtue.  We  have  been  silent,  because  we  presumed 
no  Catholic  would  read  it,  and  because  our  denunciation  of  it  would  not 
have  been  regarded  by  our  Protestant  countrymen. 
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Presbyterian  Church  changes,  very  much  like  the  Paris  and 
London  fashions,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  one  more  recent 
than  this  now  before  us  ;  but  this  must  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose,  and  the  more  so,  because  it  is  the  one  adopted 
by  both  the  Old  School  and  the  JSTeto  School  Presbyterians 
before  their  schism  in  1837. 

Some  may  think  that  it  is  altogether  useless  to  discuss  the 
inconsistencies  and  errors  of  the  Presbyterian  Constitution, 
and  that  any  attempt  at  argument  against  them  would  be  only 
time  and  labor  lost,  since  Presbyterians  and  Calvinists,  from 
their  intense  hatred  to  every  thing  Catholic,  seem  to  be  inac- 
cessible to  reason  and  argument,  when  presented  by  Catholics  ; 
and  we  confess  that  this  to  a  great  extent  is  true,  and  has 
almost  decided  us  to  desist  from  our  present  ungrateful  under* 
taking.  We  know  there  is  a  sin  for  which  St.  John  said, 
''  .ATon  pro  illo  dico^  ut  roget  quis  "  ;  we  know  there  is  a  spirit- 
ual pride  which  renders  men  as  headstrong  and  insensible  as 
old  Satan  himself ;  and  we  fear  that  no  small  portion  of  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  followers  of  the  sour,  morose,  selfish, 
hating,  and  hateful  Calvin.  Still,  the  fear  that  some  may  not 
profit  by  the  truth  is  no  good  reason  for  concealing  it,  or  for 
refusing  to  advocate  and  support  it  by  arguments.  The  ways 
of  God  are  mysterious,  and  he  can,  even  from  stones,  raise 
up  children  to  Abraham.  Moreover,  had  we  no  other  reason 
for  undertaking  a  review  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Consti- 
tution and  Confession  of  Faith  than  a  simple  sense  of  justice 
to  ourselves,  it  would  be  amply  sufficient.  The  Calvinistic 
pulpits  and  press  resound  with  hardly  any  thing  but  declama- 
tory and  incendiary  invectives  against  the  Catholic  Church* 
The  General  Assembly  never  meets,  without  appointing  a 
preacher  to  deliver,  ex  officio ^  a  solemn  address  agamst  Cath- 
olicity,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  it  to  proclaim  hjrpocriti- 
cal  fasts  for  the  downfall  of  Popery.  This  propagandism 
against  us  may  be  met  with  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  pulpit 
and  lecture-room,  but  even  in  the  railroad-car  and  the  steam- 
boat, where,  orally  or  by  tracts,  the  most  insipid  and  absurd 
tales  against  our  institutions  and  people  are  circulated.  The 
virulence  of  this  Calvinistic  opposition  to  Catholicity  sbowi 
itself  chiefly  in  the  Presbyterian  newspaper  press.  It  is  there 
—  we  are  sorry  it  has  been  our  duty  to  look  mto  such  dis- 
gusting trash  —  Calvin  still  disgorges,  in  filthy  streams,  the 
venom  and  rancor  with  which  his  disappointed  ambition  and 
revengeful  pride  filled  him.    These  attacks,  constantly  repeated, 
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demand  always  a  new  resistance.  This  unholy  warfare  against 
the  true  Church  we  must  try  to  put  down,  — not  by  calumny, 
insult,  vituperation,  and  the  like,  but  by  solid  argument,  by 
discussions  based  on  sound  logic,  by  die  exhibition  of  that  » 
brilliant  aureola  of  sanctity,  unity,  miracles,  and  other  irresisti- 
ble evidences  which  must  for  ever  encircle  the  brows  of  truth  ; 
and  by  unravelling  the  contradictions,  inconsistencies,  paralo- 
gisms, sophisms,  misrepresentations,  and  other  tortuous  argu- 
ments, which  must  always  form  the  hideous  train  of  error. 

Nothing  appears  to  us  more  likely  to  effect  this  end  than  the 
critical  examination  and  discussion  of  the  formularies  which 
the  most  numerous  sect  of  Protestants  present  us,  as  contain- 
ing the  foundations  of  that  religious  system  which  they  would 
substitute  for  the  dogmas,  doctrines,  and  government  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  latter  and 
embracing  the  former.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  what  fol- 
lows, to  discuss  the  plan  of  religious  doctrines  and  ecclesias- 
tical government,  as  understood  by  Presbyterians.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  Confession  of  Faith^  the  first 
and  most  important  piece  in  the  work  we  have  quoted,  that 
from  which  all  the  rest  is  deduced,  and  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Presbyterianism  rests. 

Before  entering  upon  our  main  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
premise,  that,  if  but  one  point  of  doctrme  contained  in  a  con- 
fession of  faith  be  unfoJbded,  and  unsupported  by  any  motive  f 
of  belief, — much  more,  if  but  one  point  be  evidently  false  and  ^ 
reprobated  by  Scripture,  good  sense,  and  whatever  else  must 
serve  as  the  vouchers  of  the  truth, — it  follows,  immediiately  and 
inevitably,  that  the  Confession  is  an  imposition,  the  work  of 
men  who  either  were  deceived  or  meant  to  deceive,  and  that 
the  church  or  society  admitting  it  as  its  standard  of  belief  is 
not  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  true  Church ;  for  a  religion 
that  contains  one  plain  falsehood  is  not  a  religion  of  heaven, 
but  of  men,  rather  of  Satan  himself ;  since  a  confession  of 
faith  in  which  there  is  one  error  can  have  no  ground  for  ad- 
mitting firmly  any  of  the  articles  it  may  contain.  Any  society 
proposing  such  a  confession  betrays  its  human  origin.  No 
matter  what  good  things  may  be  found  in  such  a  symbol  or 
formulary  of  faith,  it  is  deprived  of  the  seal  of  Heaven,  which 
is  incompatible  with  the  least  error  ;  and  the  society  imposing 
it  on  its  members  is  only  a  human,  not  a  divinely  constituted 
society,  —  therefore,  not  the  society  founded  by  Christ,  and 
consequently  not  the  Church  of  Christ.     If  not  the  Church  of 
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' Christ,  then  not  that  society  in  which  salvation  is  to  be  found. 
This  is  only  the  expression  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
All  Christians,  for  instance,  agree,  that,  if  one  error  were  found 

(  in  the  Bible,  the  Bible  could  not  be  the  work  of  God.  So, 
also,  if  a  church  enjoin  any  one  article  of  faith  which  is  a 
falsehood,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  Church  of  Christ.  Thus, 
the  Catholic  Church  would  consider  all  her  titles  to  divinity 
and  truth  forfeited,  if  a  single  error  had  crept  into  her  creeds, 
and  formed  one,  even  the  least,  of  her  articles  of  faith.  But 
if  only  one  error  professed  by  a  religious  society  destroys  all 
its  titles,  what  shall  we  say,  if  the  confession,  instead  of  con- 
taining only  one  error,  contains  scarcely  a  single  truth,  and  is 
nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false  reasoning,  unwarranted  assertions, 
palpable  contradictions,  wilful  misrepresentations,  and  gross 
corruptions  of  the  word  of  God  and  divine  traditions  ?  This 
last  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  now 
under  consideration  ;  and  we  trust  to  make  good  to  every  un* 
prejudiced  mind,  before  we  close,  that  it  has  no  other  support 
than  that  of  the  authority  of  the  prince  of  that  empire  wnere 
no  order  but  "  everlasting  horror  dwelleth.'' 

Still  further,  as  preliminary  to  our  main  design,  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  state  summarily  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  into  the  world.  During  the  civil 
anarchy  in  which  ended  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First;  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  f  having  obtamed  a  de- 
cided ascendency,  there  was  convened  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment an  assembly  of  divines,  who  for  many  years  held  theo- 
logical sessions  at  Westminster,  and,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  ^'  thorough  godly  reformation,"  concocted  there  that  pre- 
cious code  of  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline,  which  was 
to  unfetter  the  whole  world,  and  carry  out  fairly  the  principles 
of  the  glorious  Reformation,  which  had  almost  sunk  under  the 
mitigated  Papism  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Fu^t.  It  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  England  to  record  the  disputes,  quar- 
rels, tricks,  frauds,  and  various  manipulations  which  charac- 
terized the  sittings  of  tliese  divines ;  but,  after  a  protracted  and 
stormy  discussion,  at  last  came  out  the  Confession  of  VeSA^ 
and  other  formularies  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy,  which  i^ 
ceived,  in  1649,  the  fiill  sanction  of  the  parliament  of  Engbrady 
—  the  great  judge  of  English  Protestant  controversies. 

The  confession  of  faith  given  by  the  Westminster  divines, 
and  hence  often  called  the  Westminster  Confessum^  b  neariy 
the  same  with  the  Scotch  confession  of  faith  which  appeared 
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in  1560.  The  immediate  lineage  of  the  Presbyterians  from 
the  goodly  Calvin  thus  clearly  appears  ;  for  John  Knox, 
whom  the  Presbyterians  represent  as  having  "  lighted  his 
torch  at  the  candle  of  God's  word,"  was  the  friend  and  pupil 
of  Calvin,  and  he  was  the  master  spirit  who,  through  /w 
et  nefaSy  introduced  the  Reformation  into  Scotland,  and  deter- 
mined its  confession.  Of  the  character  of  this  apostate  priest 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  for,  if*  it  be  a  disgrace  to.  human- 
ity to  have  produced  a  Nero  or  a  Robespierre,  Presbyterian- 
ism  is  not  to  be  envied  the  glory  of  having  produced  a  John 
Knox. 

The  confession  of  faith  framed  by  the  Westminster  divines 
is  the  standard  of  the  various  hues  of  Presbyterians  found  in 
the  United  States,  —  the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  who  per- 
haps justly  claim  the  unenviable  privilege  of  being  the  true, 
lawful,  and  uncompromising  children  and  successors  of  Calvin 
and  John  Knox,  the  JVctr  School  Presbyterians,  the  •Associate 
Presbyterians y  the  •Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians.  It  is  9lso  implicitly,  if  not  explicitly, 
the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Congregationalists  and  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  who  are  strong  Calvinists  in  doctrine.  The 
population  adhering  to  it  the  worid  over  may,  perhaps,  be  set 
down  at  about  fifteen  millions ;  the  Catholic  population  over 
the  whole  globe,  we  may  add  by  the  way,  is  not  much  below 
two  hundred  millions. 

The  Confession  opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  "  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," no  doubt  to  make  the  doctrine  given  in  that  chapter 
the  foundation  of  what  is  to  follow.  But  the  subject  of  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties 
for  Protestants  ;  and  although  they  continually  boast  of  follow- 
ing the  Scriptures,  although  they  wish  to  have  the  name  of 
receiving  the  Bible  above  all  men,  and  of  making  the  Bible  a 
voucher  for  all  they  say,  still  it  is  impossible  for  them,  on  their 
own  principles,  to  come  at  any  thing  positive  concerning  its 
authority.  They  cannot  prove  its  inspiration  ;  so,  with  all  their 
pretended  respect  for  it,  they  have  undermined  its  authority,  and 
are  compelled,  on  their  own  principles,  to  view  it  merely  as  a 
human  book  which  may  be  correct  on  the  whole,  but  only 
after  the  manner  of  other  human  books  written  on  human  sub- 
jects by  judicious  authors. 

We  begin  with  the  first  paragraph  of  tbis  chapter,  which 
runs  thus  :  — 

^^  Although  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and 
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providence  do  so  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power 
of  God  as  to  leave  men  inexcusable,  yet  they  are  not  sufEcient  to 
give  that  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his  will,  which  is  necessary 
unto  salvation ;  therefore  it  pleased  the  Liord,  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  reveal  himself,  and  to  declare  that  his  will 
unto  his  Church ;  and  aflerwards,  for  the  better  preserving  and 
propagating  of  the  truth,  and  for  the  more  sure  establishment  and 
comfort  of  the  Church  against  the  corruption  of  the  flesh  and  the 
malice  of  Satan  and  of  the  world,  to  commit  the  same  wholly  Unto 
writing,  which  maketh  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  most  necessary ; 
those  former  ways  of  God's  revealing  his  will  unto  his  people 
being  now  ceased." 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  paragraph  it  is  then  at- 
tempted to  support  by  arguments  ;  but  what  kind  of  argument 
can  be  given  m  an  introduction  to  the  belief  of  Scripture,  and 
in  support  of  its  authority  ?  Common  sense  tells  us  that  it 
cannot  be  Scripture  itself ;  else,  one  might  as  well  quote  the 
authority  of  the  Koran  to  prove  the  Koran,  and  the  forger  of 
a  will  might  adduce  the  very  will  itself  as  a  proof  of  its  gen- 
uineness. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  plain  dictate  of  comnion 
sense,  the  framers  of  the  Confession  quote  Scripture  all  at 
once,  and  thus  open  the  way  to  that  long  string  of  false,  in- 
consistent, and  absurd  proofs  with  which  the  book  abounds. 
The  plainest  rules  of  logic  seem  to  have  been  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  these  powerful  geniuses.  Faith  must  be  reason- 
able,—  that  is,  founded  on  reasonable  motives,  or  motives 
capable  of  forcing  the  assent  of  a  judicious  mind  ;  for  if  not, 
it  becomes  fanaticism,  superstition,  credulity,  downright  non- 
sense. It  is  this  reasonableness  of  motives  which  makes  the 
distinction  between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism  or  pagan- 
ism. 

But  waiving  this  want  of  logical  strictness  and  propriety, 
and  taking  up  the  Scripture  proofs  adduced,  we  shall  find  thit 
the  Scripture  says  nothing  at  all  of  what  it  is  made  to  say. 
We  select  from  the  passage  quoted  the  three  following  propo- 
sitions which  it  contains,  and  which  we  maintain  are  unsup- 
ported by  Scripture,  utterly  false,  and  even  contradicted  hy 
others  in  the  same  passage.  1.  That  what  the  Lord  reirealed 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  toas  committed  tt&oify 
to  writing.  2.  That  this  makes  the  Holy  Scripture  tMil 
necessary.  3.  That  the  former  ways  of  God's  revealing  his 
will  unto  his  people  are  now  ceased. 

1.  The  first  position  assumed,  that  ''it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
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conrmit  the  same  (that  which  he  had  revealed  at  sundry  times, 
and  in  divers  manners)  wholly  unto  writing,"  is  attempted  to 
be  proved  by  the  following  Scriptural  quotations,  which  we 
scrupulously  transcribe. 

*•*•  Luke  i.  3,  4.  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee 
in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  of  those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.  Hoih. 
XV.  4.  For  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  writ- 
ten for  our  learning ;  that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.  Isaiah,  viii.  20.  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them.     Eev.  xxii.  18.^' 

Now,  we  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  those  passages  to  prove 
the  peculiar  position  assumed  in  the  text,  namely,  that  the 
revelations  of  God  were  committed  wholly  unto  writing  ? 
These  quotations  suppose  that  things  were  written,  and  writ- 
ten for  our  instruction  and  comfort ;  but  where  is  (he  passage 
proving  that  all  was  written  ?  There  is  none  ;  and  hence 
these  quotations  are  nothing  more  than  a  vain  display  of  Scrip- 
tural erudition,  or  rather,  a  petty  theological  trick,  and  dialec- 
tical sleight  of  hand,  by  which  evidence  is  brought  for  only  a 
portion  of  a  proposition,  and  still  the  whole  proposition  is 
confidently  asserted.  As  if  one  were  to  say.  Something  was 
written,  therefore  all  was  written ;  which  is  a  form  of  argu- 
ment too  obviously  false  to  need  refutation. 

We  will,  however,  go  rapidly  over  these  texts,  and  show 
that  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question.  The  last,  from 
Revelations,  or  the  Apocalypse,  xxii.  18,  is  not  expressly 
cited,  which  shows,  perhaps,  that  little  reliance  is  placed  on  it 
in  support  of  the  position  assumed.  The  text  is,  ^'  I  testiffr 
to  every  one  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book  ;  if  any  maivshall  add  to  these  things,  God  shall  add  upon 
him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book."  This  reference,  thep, 
id  intended  to  convey  the  impression,  that,  if  any  one  adds 
any  thing  to  Scripture,  he  will  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
consequently  that  all  has  been  written.  But  what  an  abuse  of 
Scripture  is  siot  such  an  interpretation  !  For  any  reader  that 
will  take  up  this  chapter  will  see  that  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  is,  that  no  one  should  either  add  any 
thing  to,  or  subtract  aay  thing  from,  that  Apocalypse,  as  is 
most  obvious  and  expressly  stated  in  the  very  passage.  Here 
is,  then,  the  queer ^.argument  used  by  the  writers  <»  the  Con- 
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fession  :  St.  John,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Apocalypse,  threat- 
ens with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  the  one  who  shall  either  add 
to  or  subtract  from  his  book,  or  the  one  who  shall  interpolate 
and  corrupt  his  book  ;  therefore  all  things  are  written  in 
Scripture  ! 

The  text  taken  from  Isaias,  —  ^'  To  the  law  and  to  the  testi- 
mony :  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  them,"  — is  not  more  to  the  purpose.  These 
words  of  the  prophet  have  long  been  the  cant  of  Scotch  fa- 
natics ;  and  this  is  strange  enough  ;  for  the  '^  testimony  "  th^e 
mentioned  naturally  leads  to  the  notion  of  traditiany  which  it  is 
their  great  object  to  discard.  Any  one  who  will  read  the  pas- 
sage will  find  it  somewhat  obscure ;  but  the  meaning  which 
will  present  itself  to  his  mind  will  be,  that  the  prophet  inveighs 
against  those  who  consulted  pythons  and  wizards,  and  exhorts 
them  to  have  recourse  rather  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony. 
But  no  powers  of  imagination  can  draw  from  it  the  conclusion 
that  every  thing  is  written,  even  that  which  was  revealed  by 
Christ ;  for  Isaias  speaks  of  a  law  written  hundreds  of  years 
before  Christ. 

The  text  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  says  merely,  that 
what  was  written  was  written  for  our  learning  ;  but  it  does  not 
say  that  the  whole  of  God's  revelation  was  committed  to  writ- 
ing. In  fine,  the  passage  from  St.  Luke  is  brought  forward 
with  no  better  grace.  The  passage  states,  that  the  writer,  after 
having  received  full  information  from  eyewitnesses,  wrote  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  Theophilus  a  full  certamty  in  r^ard 
to  the  matters  of  which  he  wrote.  But  it  does  not  say  that  he 
wrote  all  that  was  revealed.  It  is  true,  the  passage  states 
that  the  writer  had  ^^  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from 
the  very  first,"  and,  without  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  translation  used  by  Protestants,  we  say, 
it  is  perfectly  evident  St.  Luke  does  not  mean  that  he  wrote 
absolutely  every  thing  which  Christ  did  or  taught ;  for  if  so,  be 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  barefaced  lie,  in  the  very  first 
line  of  his  Gospel,  since  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
John  say  a  great  many  things  which  he  does  not  reconl ;  there- 
fore he  must  mean  merely  that  he  was  fully  informed  of  aD 
the  things  which  he  wrote  about.  Now,  we  hope,  all  can 
see  the  difference  between  the  assertion,  I  vouch  lor  the  truth 
of  every  thing  I  write,  and  this  other  assertion,  I  write  with 
truth  every  thing  that  can  be  written  upon  the  subject.  These 
remarks  show,  with  absolute  evidence,  that  none  of  the  texts 
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adduced  by  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  prove  that 
the  revelations  of  God  were  committed  wholly  unto  writing. 
This  is  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  Presbyterians  that  their  tenets 
are  totally  ungrounded,  that  their  faith  has  no  foundation,  and 
that  they  believe  without  any  motive  or  reason  capable  of 
making  any  impression  on  a  reasonable  man.  But  their  doc- 
trine is  not  only  purely  gratuitous  ;  we  can  even  prove,  by  the 
most  obvious  arguments,  that  it  is  absolutely  false,  and  clearly 
at  variance  with  Scripture  itself  and  with  common  sense. 
St.  John  concludes  his  Gospel  with  the  following  declaration: 

—  "  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  which 
if  they  were  written  every  one,  the  world  itself,  I  think,  would 
not  be  able  to  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  Who, 
in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  will  dare  assert  that  every  thing 
is  written  ?  Here,  as  a  manifest  proof  that  it  never  was  the  plan 
of  Divine  Providence  that  all  should  be  written,  the  Evan- 
gelist closes  his  account  with  the  avowal,  that  he  knows  many 
things  ^ore  that  Christ  did,  many  more  words  that  he  uttered, 
and  many  more  examples  that  he  gave,  than  he  commits  to 
writing.  The  same  Apostle  concludes  his  two  last  Epistles 
with  a  declaration  which  seems  to  have  been  written  purposely 
to  contradict  the  assertion  of  Presbyterians.  "  Having  many 
things  to  write  unto  you,  I  would  not  by  paper  and  ink  ;  for  I 
hope  that  I  shall  be  with  ypu,  and  speak  face  to  face."  The 
Apostle  had  many  things  to  write,  and  consequently  these  things 
were  necessary,  or  at  least  useful,  and  still  he  declines  writing 
them.  Who  will,  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  maintain  that 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  revelation  of  God  is  written  ? 
Again,  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  made  important  regulations  con- 
cerning the  Lord's  Supper,  as  he  asserts  in  those  words,  — 
*'  The  rest  I  will  set  in  order  when  I  come." —  1  Cor.  xi.  34. 
Can  Presbyterians  point  out  the  place  where  these  regulations 
are  found  f  Furthermore,  the  same  Apostle,  writing  to  the 
Thessalonians,  tells  them,  —  "  Remember  you  not,  that,  when 
I  was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things  }  and  now  you 
know  what  withholdeth,  that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  time." 

—  2  Thess.  ii.  5,6.  The  Thessalonians,  then,  had  learned 
orally  from  St  Paul,  and  knew  what  withheld  Antichrist. 
What  is  that  thing  }  Is  it  written  anywhere  ?  There  is,  then, 
a  revelation  which  certainly  was  not  committed  to  writing. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  expressly 
states  that  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  forty  days  which  elapsed 
between  bis  resurrection  and  ascension  in  teaching  his  Apostles, 
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•—  ^^  for  forty  days  appearing  to  them,  and  speaking  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  God."  —  verse  3.  And  now  where  are  those 
heavenly  instructions  given  by  Chrbt,  now  risen  from  th^  dead, 
tQ  his  Apostles,  who  were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  freed  .from 
that  carnal  sense  and  those  grovellbg  ideas  which  had  besot* 
ted  their  hearts  during  their  former  intercourse  with  him  ? 
Those  instructions  which  lasted  forty  days  take  up  only  a  few 
lines  in  the  Scriptures  ;  whereas,  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  4m 
the  eve  of  his  death,  a  discourse  which  could  have  lasted  but 
a  few  hours,  takes  up  five  chapters.  No  doubt,  these  dis- 
courses for  forty  days  were  of  the  greatest  importance,  since 
the  sacred  writer  says  they  related  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood  ; 
and  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  necessity  of  givine  those  instnia- 
tions  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  stay  ot  the  man-God 
among  mortals  ?  Scarcely  any  thing  of  these  discourses  is 
written  ;  not  that  the  Apostles  had  forgotten  them,  but  because 
it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  write  them.  This  fact,  taken  in 
connection  with  another,  shows  how  absurd  and  untenable  is. 
the  Protestant  theory  about  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  His- 
tory represents  to  us  the  Christian  Church  springing  from  its 
cradle  with  dogmas,  rites,  practices,  fasts,  feasts,  sacraments ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  many  of  those  things  in 
Scripture,  at  most  only  a  remote  or  obscure  allusion  to  a  few. 
Who,  then,  can  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  Apostles  received 
upon  those  points  instructions  which  they  delivered  orally,  and 
which  they  wrote,  not  with  ink  on  paper  or  parchment,  but  in  a 
more  substantial,  imperishable,  and  authentic  way,  in  the  bab- 
its  and  practice  of  the  faithful  ?  Many  things,  in  particular 
concerning  the  sacred  rites  of  divine  institution  which  we  call 
Sacraments,  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but  such  rites  were 
unquestionably  written  in  the  practice  and  habits  of  Christians.; 
which  was  a  safer  way  to  propagate  them  than  writing  them 
in  a  book,  especially  as  the  fatter  way  had  many  inconven- 
iences, since  the  pagans  should  not  be  allowed  k  free  access 
to  those  peculiar  rites  which  they  would  understand  but  imper^ 
fectly  from  a  book,  and  which  they  would  disfigure  ;  and  hence 
we  find,  in  the  very  first  ages  of  Christianity,  frequent  allusions 
to  the  fact  of  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Christians  being  made 
a  subject  of  secrecy,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  pagans.  And  this  law  of  secrecy,  which  history  proves 
most  clearly,  was  nothing  but  the  continuation  of  the  plan  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  —  not  to  write  evciy 
thing,  but  to  transmit  much  by  the  belief,  practice,  and  habits 
of  the  Christian  people. 
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To  descend  to  particulars  corroborating  these  general  re- 
marks, we  ask,  where  is  it  written  that  children  can  be  validly 
and  lawfully  baptized  ?  Where  is  it  written  that  immersion  is 
not  necessary  in  baptism,  and  that  aspersion  and  infusion  are 
lawful  modes  of  administering  that  sacred  rite  ?  Where  is  it 
written  that  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  are  validly  admin- 
istered by  sinners,  and  by  wicked  ministers  ?  We  say,  it  is 
written  nowhere  in  Scripture.  But  all  this  was  written  in  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  hence  is  admitted  not 
only  by  Catholics,  but  by  Presbyteriaps  also.  A  proof  that 
these  points  are  not  clearly  set  down  in  Scripture  is,  that  the 
largest  body,  perhaps,  bf  Protestants  in  the  United  States, 
the  Baptists,  deny  the  validity  of  baptism  conferred  on  children, 
or  on  adults  by  infusion.  We  know,  too,  that  laymen  can  ad- 
minister baptism  validly ;.  and  though  Presbyterians  deny  it, 
they  show  only  their  inconsistency,  or  their  heresy ^  —  a  word 
which  means  choice ;  for  among  traditions  they  choose  those 
which  suit  them,  and  reject  the  others.  But  as  the  traditions 
all  stand  on  the  same  ground,  they  should  either  be  admitted  in 
their  totality,  or  rejected  in  their  totality.  Furthermore,  how 
do  we  know  that  baptism  can  be  administered  but  once  ?  By 
tradition  alone.  For  if  one  says  that  Scripture  does  not  order 
its  reiteration,  it  is  equally  certain  thart  neither  does  it  forbid  it. 
And  hence,  at  most,  we  could  only  conclude  that  the  Scripture 
says  nothing  about  it ;  and  then  something  held  as  true  and  es- 
sential by  Presbyterians  themselves  is  not  written  in  Scripture  ; 
and  then  the  assertion,  that  all  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  written, 
goes  by  the  board.  Scripture  says  not  that  baptism  conferred 
by  a  layman  is  null  ;  still,  Presbyterians  hold  it  null,  against 
the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Scripture  says  nothing  about  the 
repetition  of  baptism,  and  Presbyterians  hold,  with  the  tradition* 
of  the  Church,  that  it  cannot  be  repeated,  —  a  good  exem- 
plification of  that  spirit  of  contradiction  by  which  they  admit 
just  enough  of  tradition  on'  some  points  to  put  a  whip  into  the 
hands  of  their  opponents,  while  they  reject  it  on  others. 

We  have  mentioned  several  points  about  which  the  Scrip- 
tures say  nothing,  though  the  Presbyterians  themselves  hold 
them  to  be  revealed.  But  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the 
list  of  those  points  which  were  revealed,  but  which  were  not 
written  in  the  Scriptures.  To  mention  a  very  striking  exam- 
ple, we  find  it  written  in  Scripture  that  it  is  forbidden  to  eat 
blood  and  things  strangled.  ^'  It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  no  further  burden  upon  you  than  these 
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necessary  things ;  that  you  abstain  from  tbii^  sacrificed  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  frooa  for- 
nication."  —  Acts  XV.  28, 29.  Here,  then,  the  Scripture,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost,  declares  it  a  necessary  thing  to  abstain  from  blood ; 
and  still,  all  Christians,  from  time  immemorial,  have  held  h  a 
thing  lawful  to  eat  blood  or  things  strangled,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  strictest  Presbyterian  would  make  no  scruple  to 
eat  blood-pudding,  if  he  relished  it.  Where  is  it  written,  we 
ask,  that  this  prohibition  to  eat  blood  was  to  cease  ?  Where 
is  the  passage  of  Scripture  that  says,  that  after  a  certain  time 
required  to  bury  the  synagogue  with  due  hmun*^  as  theologiam 
say,  —  that  is,  after  there  would  be  no  danger  of  scandalizing  the 
Jews,  to  whom  blood  and  strangled  things  were  an  abonuni- 
tion,  —  the  eating  of  blood  and  of  strangled  things  would  become 
a  thing  indifferent  in  its  nature,  and  consecjuently  lawful  ?  The 
assumption,  then,  that  every  thing  is  written  in  Scripture,  is 
evidently  unwarranted. 

Again,  what  part  of  Scripture  declares  that  the  washing  of 
feet  prescribed  by  our  Lord,  in  St.  John  xiii.,  is  only  of  a 
spiritual  nature  ?  ^^  If  I,  then,  being  Lord  and  Master,  hare 
washed  your  feet,  you  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that,  as  I  have  done  to  you, 
so  you  do  also."  Hence,  among  the  thousand  and  one  I'rol- 
estant  sects  which  have  arisen  since  Luther,  we  have  one  tak- 
ing the  modest  title  of  ^'Church  of  God,"  though  its  exist- 
ence is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than  1820,  that  believes  firmly  in 
feet'icashing.  ^'  She  believes  that  the  ordinance  of  feet-wash- 
ing, that  is,  the  literal  washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  according  to 
the  word  and  example  of  Christ,  is  obligatory  upon  all  Chris- 
tians, and  ought  to  be  observed  by  all  the  Churches  of  God."* 
These  sectarians  are  unquestionably  right,  if  we  have  Scripture 
only  for  the  rule  of  faith  ;  for  no  text  more  positive  could  be 
brought  forward  to  prescribe  feet-washing  ;  but  the  Apostles 
who  were  present,  and  knew  what  our  Lord  said  better  than 
we  can,  wrote,  not  in  a  book,  but  in  the  practice,  and  rites,  and 
habits  of  the  churches  they  founded,  that  this  washing  was 
spiritual ;  and  hence  we  know  with  equal  certain^  that  tUs 
washing  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  that  all  is  not  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture that  Christ  revealed  to  his  Apostles.  To  obtain  another 
clear  instance  of  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  many  points 
which  were  revealed  and  known  at  first,  we  have  only  to  read 

*  History  of  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States,  p.  180. 
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the  two  genealogies  of  Christ,  the  one  in  St.  Matthew,  and  the 
other  in  St.  Luke.  The  reader  of  Scripture  will  be  in  a  real 
dilemma  as  to  the  meaning  and  agreement  of  these  genealo- 
gies ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  they  have  exhausted  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators.  The  commentators  propose  many  solutions  of 
the  difficulty  ;  but  with  the  avowed  conviction,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  which  is  the  true  one.  Now  a  few  words,  added 
to  either,  or  both,  of  these  genealogies,  would  have  cleared 
up  for  us  the  whole  difficulty.  But  these  words  were  not 
added,  because  the  thing  was  clear  at  the  time  the  genealogies 
were  written,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
persons  were  fully  understood.  The  loss  of  these  circum- 
stances has  rendered  the  enigma  insolvable,  —  an  evident  proof 
that  all  was  not  written. 

But  on  no  subject  does  it  more  clearly  appear  that  the  Al- 
mighty never  intended  that  all  things  pertaining  to  religion 
should  be  written  in  the  Scriptures,  than  by  their  complete 
silence  on  the  Christian  festivals.  That  these  festivals  are 
essential  to  religion  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  all  from  reason 
alone,  and  is  admitted,  at  least  for  the  celebration  of  Sunday, 
by  all  shades  of  Presbyterians.  The  conduct  of  God  in  rela- 
tion to  the  chosen  people,  who  had  so  many  festivals  commem* 
orative  of  the  great  events  of  his  mercy  to  them,  together  with 
the  Historical  documents  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  must 
convince  every  one  who  is  not  determined  to  be  a  skeptic, 
that  Christ  left  powers  and  orders  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the 
Church  to  institute  feasts  and  anniversaries,  so  that,  besides 
Sunday,  there  have  always  been  in  the  Church  other  festivals, 
such  as  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ  by  humilia- 
tion and  fast,  the  anniversary  of  his  resurrection,  or  Easter,  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.  Now,  where  is  mention 
made  in  Scripture  of  these  festivals,  including  the  weekly  fes- 
tival, Sunday  ?  Nowhere.  We  find,  indeed,  express  men- 
tion made  of  the  abolitior^  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  St.  Paul 
solemnly  declared  that  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons,  and  Sab- 
baths were  all  gone.  ^^  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  festival  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or 
of  the  Sabbaths."  —  Colos.  ii.  16.  But  we  see  nowhere  that 
Sunday  was  to  replace  the  Judaical  Sabbath,  or  Saturday. 
Mlusions  to  Sunday  are  found  in  the  Scripture,  it  is  true  ;  but 
Scriptural  allusions  prove  nothing,  unless  interpreted  by  tradi- 
tion. The  fact,  that  there  are  only  allusionsy  which  prove 
nothing  when  detached  from  tradition,  shows  that  it  never  was 
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intended  that  all  the  Christian'  doctrine  and  practice  should  be 
committed  to  writmg.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Chris- 
tian fast  of  Lent,  or  to  the  Christian  Easter,  and  other  Chris- 
tian festivals  ;  nevertheless,  who  can  reasonably  denj  their 
institution  and  observance  in  the  very  time  of  the  Apostles, 
when  he  reads  in  authentic  history,  that  Polycarp,  who  had 
long  lived  and  conversed  with  the  Apostle  Su  John,  went 
from  a  remote  proviuce  of  the  East  to  Kome,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  bishop  of  that  city,  .the.  successor  of 
Peter,  not  indeed  upon  the  keeping  of  Easter,  which  was  insti- 
tuted both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  but  upon  the  particular 
and  proper  day  at  which  Easter  should  be  kept,  —  a  question 
which  was  pardy  astronomical  ?  *  Who  can  doubt  tnat  the 
festivals  kept  in  memory  of  the  principal  events  of  Christ's 
life  were  either  appointed  formally  by  the  Apostles,  or  at 
feast  instituted  in  conformity  with  their  teaching  and  practice  ? 
Let  U9  take  Christmas  as  an  example.  This  day  is  not  spok- 
en of  in  the  Gospel.  Still  it  is  kept  by  the  Christian  world 
•  on  the  25th  of  December.  It  is  true  that  Presbjrterians  reject 
this  as  unscriptural,  and  we  read  there  was  at  one  time  a  fine 
of  five  shillings,  in  Massachusetts,  on  every  one  who  kept 
Christmas.  But  this  only  shows  the  foUy  of  rejecting  every 
&ing  not  found  in  Scripture.  What  does  it  matter  whether 
we  find  it  written  on  paper,  that  Christ  was  bom  on  a  certain 
day  of  December,  and  that  Christians  ought  to  keep  that  day 
as  one  of  joy  and  gratitude,  or  whether  we  find  the  same  writ- 
ten in  the  practice  and  the  customs  of  a  whole  people  ?  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  most  substantial  way  of  transmitting  the 
event.  What  does  it  signify,  for  instance,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  does  not  mention  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  bom  on  the  22d  of  Febmary  i  Every  one  knows 
this  to  be  a  fact,  from  the  festivities  usual  on  that  day  ;  and  to 
one  who  now  would  venture  to  deny  this  fact,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  mention  it,  no  answer  would  need 
to  be  retumed.  No  one,  then,  can  doubt  that  Christians  have 
always  kept,  and  should  keep,  days  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  birth,  death,  and  resurrection. f     The  fact,  that  noth- 

*  Hier.  De  Script.  Eocles. 

t  The  Martyrohgy  for  the  35th  of  December  has  the  following  ac- 
count. **  In  Nicomedia,  the  martyrdom  of  several  thousand  Christians, 
who,  being  assembled  on  Christmas  day  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries, 
were  shut  up  in  the  church  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  who 
caosed  a  fire  to  be  kindled  all  around,  and  a  vtand  with  a  censer  to  b« 
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ing  is  said  of  such  festivals  in  Scripture,  shows,  then,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  record  every  thing. 

In  fine,  the  most  irrefragable  argument  that  all  is  not  written 
in  Scripture,  is  th^t  the  canon,  or  list  of  Scripture  books,  is 
nowhere  given  iq  Scripture,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  Pres- 
byterians to  prove  their  inspiration  and  divinity.  But  more  of 
this  hereafter,  when  the  Confession  brings  this  subject  more  di- 
rectly before  us.  We  will  not,  however,  dismiss  this  subject 
without  quoting  the  positive  testimonies  of  Scripture  to  show 
that  all  was  not  written,  but  much  left  to  be  transmitted  by 
tradition.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Thessalonians,  2  Thes.  ii. 
15,  —  '^Therefore,  brethren,  stand  firm,  and  hold  the  tradi- 
tions which  you  have  learned,  whether  by  wordy  or  by  our 
epistles."  No  clearer  statement  of  our  doctrine  can  be  im- 
agined. If  any  should  object  that  what  is  here  called  tradi- 
tion by  teord  was  afterwards  written  in  the  other  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  because  this  to  the  Thessalonians  was  among  the 
first  he  wrote,  we  would  ask,  where  is  the  date  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Thessalonians  written  ?  It  is  written  nowhere, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  Scripture.  But  where  does  the 
Apostle  say  that  he  will  on  some  other  occasion  write  those 
discourses,  or  traditions  by  toordj  which  he  conmiands  them 
to  keep  ?  This  silly  objection,  however,  will  not  apply  to 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  the  one  which 
he  wrote  a  short  time  before  his  martyrdom,  and  the  same 
in  which  (iv.  6)  he  says  that  he  is  ready  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  the  time  of  his  dissolution  is  at  hand.  Now  in  that  Epis- 
de  he  charges  his  disciple  in  the  following  words  :  —  "The 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me,  before  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commend  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach 
others  also."     Here  the  Apostle  alludes,  not  to  what  he  has 

placed  before  the  door,  whilst  a  herald  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
all  those  who  wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  fire  should  come  out 
and  offer  incense  to  Jupiter ;  they  all  answered,  that  they  preferred  dying 
for  Christ,  and,  the  fire  being  kindled,  they  were  all  consumed  in  it,  and 
thus  deserved  to  be  born  in  heaven  that  day  that  Christ  was  bom  on 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  the  world."  Here  the  reflection  forces  itself 
irresistibly  upon  the  mind,  —  we  must  believe  witnesses  who  die  for  what 
they  assert.  The  death  of  those  thousand  Christians  on  Christmas  day 
will  render  Christmas  dear  to  us,  although.  Presbyterians  would  impose 
fines  on  us  for  keepins  it,  as  unscriptural ;  though  a  plain  and  unpreju- 
diced man  will  conclude  that  if  any  refuse  to  commemorate  the  birth, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  such  do  not  acknowledge  Christ  as 
their  father. 

VOL.  III.  NO.  II.  28 
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vfrittefij  but  to  what  be  has  saidj  and  which  Timothy  had  heard 
before  many  witnesses  ;  and  he  directs  Timothy,  not  merely 
to  torite  the  same,  but  to  intrust  and  commend  it  to  otben, 
who  will  be  fit  to  teach  others  ;  —  thus  establishing  a  tra- 
dition of  holy  doctrine  quite  distinct  from  Scripture.  Here 
it  is  evidently  asserted,  that  St.  Paul  had  taught  Timothy, 
that  Timothy  was  to  teach  faithful  men,  and  these  faithful  men, 
other  men.  Thus  is  the  Christian  doctrine  transmitted  ;  and 
it  is  transmitted  in  all  its  purity  through  these  successive  teach- 
ings, because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  promised  to  the  body  of 
pastors  who  teach  in  the  Church.  The  same  Epistle,  i.  13, 
14,  has  the  following  no  less  conclusive  passage,  containing  also 
a  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  watch  over  the  sacred  deporit 
of  holy  doctrine  intrusted  to  pastors:  —  "Hold  the  form  of 
sound  words  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me  in  faith,  and  in 
the  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Keep  the  good  deposited 
in  trust  to  thee  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelleth  in  us."  Here 
the  Apostle  charges  him  to  keep,  not  writings,  but  words,  —  not 
what  he  has  read,  but  what  he  has  heard ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  said  to  dwell  in  us  to  accomplish  this  holy  purpose.  We 
could  easily  add  numerous  and  evident  testimonies  of  all  Chris- 
tian antiquity,  to  show  that  all  was  not  written  in  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  we  think  we  have  dwelt  enough  upon  this  first  false 
assertion  of  the  first  article  of  the  Confession,  and  have  shown 
sufficiently  that  Presbyterians  fail  in  proving  their  position,  that 
the  whole  revelation  of  God  was  conunitted  to  writing,  and 
that  the  contrary  assertion  is  incontrovertibly  established  by 
every  sort  of  positive  and  conclusive  argument. 

2.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  the  second  assertion  we  have 
taken  exception  to,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  are  mpst  neeet^ 
sary  ;  and  we  begin  by  discussing  the  proofs  of  this  necessity 
adduced  by  the  Confession,  which  we  transcribe  in  fuU. 

^^2  Tim.  iii.  15.  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the. 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  2  Pet  i.  19.  We  have 
also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the 
day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts." 

Here  are,  then,  the  mighty,  the  all-convincing  proofs  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Scripture,  which  our  Presbyterians  ad- 
duce. The  Presbyterians  must  count  largely  on  the  simpli- 
city of  the  readers  of  the  Confession,  to  have  the  courage  to 
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offer  them  such  proofs  as  these.  As  for  ourselves,  we  can  of 
course  only  smile  at  them.  To  begin  with  the  text  of  St.  Paul 
to  Timothy  ;  what  is  there  in  that  passage  that  has  any  the  least 
bearing  on  the  necessity  of  Scripture  ?  No  doubt  the  Presbyte- 
rians mean  in  their  Confession,  that,  if  any  Scripture  be  most  ne- 
cessary, it  is  the  New  Testament.  But  this  passage  speaks  of 
the  Old  Testament  only  ;  for  the  Old  Testament  was  the  only 
Scripture  Timothy  could  have  learned  in  his  childhood,  since 
it  was  the  only  one  which  was  then  in  existence.  This  passage, 
therefore,  could  not  in  any  manner  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  it  does  oiot,  in  the  least,  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  even  the  Old.  It  contains  not  one  word  about  the 
necessity  of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  fact,  that  Timothy 
had  known  the  Sacred  Scriptures  from  his  infancy,  we  can  no 
more  conclude  that  the  Scriptures  are  necessary,  than  we  can 
conclude  that  Latin  or  Greek  are  necessary  because  we  have 
known  them  from  our  childhood.  It  is  said  in  the  text,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  one  wise  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
draw  any  conclusion  from  this,  it  is  not  that  the  Scriptures  are 
necessary,  but  useful.  If  I  say  that  mathematics  are  able  to 
sharpen  one's  intellect  and  judgment,  I  imply,  that  there  are 
other  methods  besides  mathematics,  and  that  mathematics  are 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  text  from  St.  Peter  is  equally  defective  as  a  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  Scripture.  St.  Peter  is  speaking  of  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  Old  Testament,  and  if  what  he  says  proves  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  Scripture,  it  is  that  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  nothing  more.  But  the  Apostle  says  no- 
where that  thfe  prophecies  even  are  necessary  ;  he  simply  says 
that  they  are  a  firm  and  sure  word.  He  adds,  that  Christians 
DO  WELL  to  attend,  but  does  not  say  that  it  is  most  necessary 
that  they  should  attend,  to  this  word  of  prophecy.  Hence, 
these  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  Scripture  are  totally  unworthy 
a  serious  refutation,  and  prove  only  one  thing,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Confession  considered  it  their  duty,  by  means  of 
Scripture  texts,  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  their  readers. 
They  would,  doubtless,  have  brought  forward  better  proofs,  if 
they  had  had  them  to  bring  ;  and  we  need  no  better  evidence 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Presbyterians  to  make  up  a  confession 
of  faith  from  the  Scriptures  alone,  than  these  pretended  Scrip- 
tural proofs  themselves. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  no  Scripture  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Scripture,  we  will  now  go  farther,  and  prove  by  very 
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conclusive  arguments  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  absoluteijr 
necessary  ;  for  true  religion  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  and 
propagated  without  them,  and  the  teaching  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  is  adequate  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  religioo 
of  Christ,  even  independently  of  them.  The  Scriptures  were 
not  given  to  supersede  this  teaching  of  the  pastors,  but  chiefly 
to  afford  them  a  greater  facility  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust 
The  teaching  of  die  pastors  may  suffice  without  Scripture,  but 
the  Scriptures  cannot  suffice  without  that  teaching. 

The  assertion,  that  the  Scriptures  are  most  necessary,  is  at 
variance  with  two  indisputable  facts  :  —  1.  That  God  never  leA 
the  world  without  the  true  religion ;  and  2.  That  he  did  leave 
it  without  any  S<5riptures  at  all  for  over  two  thousand  years, 
namely,  from  Adam  to  Moses.  Adam,  Noe,  and  many  in 
the  time  of  Noe,  of  whom  St.  Peter  speaks  (1  St.  Fet 
iii.  20),  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Melchisedech,  and  innumop- 
able  others,  followed  the  true  religion,  were  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  and  obtained  salvation,  and  yet  diey  had  no 
Scripture.  But  as  they  had  a  revealed  religion,  we  must  con- 
clude that  even  a  revealed  religion  can  be  propagated  without 
Scripture.  That  they  had  a  revealed  religion,  we  know  from 
positive  facts,  and  it  may  be  collected  from  the  very  text  of  the 
Confession  already  quoted,  where,  on  a  new  perusal,  the  reader 
will  find  it  stated  that  reason  alone  cannot  give  that  knowledge 
of  God  which  is  necessary  unto  salvation.  If  those  men— as 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  are  certainly  of  the  number 
of  the  elect,  since  God  calls  himself  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  —  obtained  salvation,  and  salvation  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  light  of  nature  or  of  reason  alohe,  they  must 
have  had  the  light  of  revelation  ;  and  since  they  had  not  Scrip* 
ture.  Scripture  cannot  be  ''most  necessary."  So  that  we 
find  on  this  point  a  plain  contradiction  in  the  very  first  ardde 
of  the  Presbyterian  Confession,  and  this  first  contradiction  is 
speedily  followed  by  another,  in  which  Scripture  is  stated  to 
be,  on  the  one  hand,  most  necessary^  and,  on  the  other,  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  only  as  the  means  of ''  better  preserving  and 
propagating  the  truth  !  " 

The  truths  which  were  preserved  and  propagated  during 
more  than  two  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  law  of  Moses 
were  both  very  numerous  and  very  important.  The  unity  of 
(jiod,  supreme  arbiter  and  creator  of  all  things,  formed  die 
first  and  most  important  of  these  truths.  Then  came  the 
attributes  of  God,  which  were  known  during  that  poriod,  as 
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will  appear  to  those  who  read  Genesis ;  then  the  creation  of 
man  to  the  irnage  and  likeness  of  God  ;  the  fall  of  man  and 
original  sin,  which  was  known  from  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  is  alluded  to  by  holy  Job ;  also,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  which  must  have  been  revealed,  since  we  find 
it  established  and  beUeved  everywhere  ;  and  certainly,  after 
the  fall  of  Adam,  man  could  not  know  by  reason  alone  that 
he  was  immortal.  Another  point  revealed,  and  not  written, 
was  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer 
or  Messiah.  Another  revelation  still  was  that  of  the  practice 
of  offering  sacrifices,  and  for  the  most  part  bloody  sacrifices, 
which  we  find  existing  long  before  Moses.  Also,  long  before 
any  Scripture  was  written,  God  gave  to  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity the  precept  of  circumcision,  which  was  faithfully  trans- 
mitted for  several  centuries.  We  see,  in  fact,  a  complete 
system  of  religion,  including  important  revealed  truths,  com- 
posed of  dogmas  and  precepts,  faithfully  preserved  without 
Scripture  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore supremely  absurd  to  assert,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  "most  necessary." 

If  the  Scriptures  are  most  necessary,  the  first  thing  the 
Aposdes  should  have  done,  before  separating  to  spread  them- 
selves over  the  world,  would  have  been  to  compose  them ; 
but  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  history  knows  that  this  is 
precisely  what  they  did  not  do.  For  many  years  the  primitive 
Church  was  without  the  New  Testament,  and  the  different  parts 
of  that  sacred  volume  were  not  all  written  at  once,  but  on  ac«> 
cidental  occasions,  as  the  circumstances  of  places  and  persons 
seemed  to  require ;  precluding,  therefore,  the  idea,  that  the 
Apostles  intended  to  leave  in  dieir  writings  a  complete  system 
of  religious  instruction.  We  know  that  St.  Thomas,  the  Apos- 
tle, went  to  the  East  long- before  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
Testament  had  been  written.  Could  he  have  left  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  written  in  the 
West  ?  If  the  Scriptures  are  most  necessary,  the  Apostles, 
by  separating  before  having  composed  them,  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  danger  of  leaving  the  nations  they  converted 
without  that  which,  according  to  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
sion, was  most  necessary.  Can  we  believe  this  P  The  con- 
duct of  the  Apostles,  then,  in  respect  to  the  composition  of 
Scripture,  shows  conclusively  that  they  did  not  deem  Scrip* 
ture  to  be  most  necessary,  as  Christianity  could  be,  and  ac- 
tually was,  established  and  propagated  by  the  preaching  of  the 
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word,  without  it.  Hence,  St.  Irenseus,  who  had  almost  con- 
versed with  St.  John,  and  is  more  likely  to  know  what  the 
Apostles  said  and  did  than  are  the  Presbyterians  who  met  at 
Westminster  sixteen  hundred  years  after  Christ,  tells  us  that 
there  were  nations  fully  Christian,  who  nevertheless  were  with- 
out the  Scriptures.  "  What !  "  says  he,  "  even  if  the  Apostles 
had  left  no  Scriptures,  should  we  not  follow  the  order  of  tra- 
dition which  they  delivered  to  those  with  whom  they  intrusted 
the  churches  ?  A  state  of  things  found  among  many  barbar- 
ous nations,  who  believe  in  Christ  without  paper  or  ink,  but 
have  salvation  written  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
lieving in  one  God,  creator  of  all  things  through  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son."  * 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
xessity  of  written,  divine  laws,  or  a  written  religion,  should 
have  found  a  foothold  in  countries  like  England  and  America, 
where  there  are  so  many  unwritten  laws  by  which  the  most 
common  and  important  relations  of  life  are  governed  more  uni- 
versally and  effectually  than  by  the  ponderous  volumes  of  the 
ioritten  laws  composed  every  year  at  Washington  and  else- 
where. What  is  the  common  law  which  here  and  in  England 
governs  the  most  important  transactions  of  life,  but  a  law  writ- 
ten originally  only  in  the  customs  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  ? 
How  do  we  know  that  by  marriage  the  husband  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  personal  property  of  his  wife  ?  How  do  we 
know  that  husband  and  wife  form  but  one  person  before  the 
law  ?  How  do  we  know  that  parents  are  entitled  to  the  earn- 
ings of  their  minor  children  ?  Or  a  thousand  other  very  impor- 
tant features  of  our  legislation,  which  become  so  apparent  to  us 
when  we  travel  in  other  countries,  where  different  customs 
obtain  ?  We  know  all  these  things  from  the  common  law^ 
which  is  called  even  by  jurists  themselves  the  "  unwritten  law.*' 
The  common  law  is  said  to  be  '^  unwritten,"  because  it  never 
was  the  result  of  a  written  or  printed  legislation  made  by  any 
prince  or  court  of  England  ;  for  it  preceded  every  statute  or 
written  legislation,  and  it  was  written  in  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people,  before  it  was  written  in  books.  Hence,  to  the 
present  day,  no  one  can  point  #ut  any  code  or  legislative  en- 
actment by  which  those  articles  are  found  to  have  been  intro- 
duced and  become  obligatory,  but  their  existence  is  proved 
by  the  doctrine  of  jurists  and  by  the  decisions  of  courts  ;  but 

*  Adv.  Her.,  Lib.  III.,  c.  3. 
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courts  have  no  right  to  make  laws  ;  and  hence  a  recourse  to 
their  decision  is  nothing  else  than  an  appeal  to  a  witness  of  a  law 
made  before.  The  state  of  English  countries  as  to  the  com- 
mon law  is  a  good  representation  of  the  polity  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  to  divine  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  their  enforce- 
ment. Courts  of  justice  make  their  decisions  from  written 
laws  or  statutes,  and  unwritten  laws  or  the  common  law ;  so 
does  the  Church  make  her  decisions  from  the  whole  word  of 
God,  both  written  on  paper  and  parchment,  and  unwritten  on 
parchment,  but  written  in  the  practice  and  habits  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  courts  of  jus- 
tice are  only  a  human  authority,  whereas  the  Christian  court  is 
one  gifted  with  assistance  from  above.  ^^  I  am  with  you  all 
days  to  the  end  of  ages."  The  similarity  here  indicated 
runs  through  another  important  feature  of  the  two  sorts  of  laws. 
The  common  law,  although  unwritten  in  its  nature,  is  still 
written  equivalently,  because  it  has  been  a  frequent  matter  of 
written  discussion  among  jurists,  and  because  the  eases  decided 
by  courts  are  written.  So  also  the  points  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  not  written  originally,  are  written  equivalently  in  the 
works  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  Councils. 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that,  if  human  laws  can  be  pre- 
served and  have  been  preserved  without  writing,  by  human 
societies  with  the  influence  of  nature  and  reason  only,  much 
more  so  can  unwritten  divine  laws  be  preserved  and  kept 
faithfully  with  the  supernatural  influence  of  Heaven ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  glaring  absurdity  to  make  the  Scriptures  most 
necessary,  and  a  still  greater  one  to  make  them  contain  every 
thing,  and  to  constitute  each  individual  the  judge  of  their 
meaning. 

All  Christian  dogmas  and  precepts  are  facts  which  can  be 
preserved  and  transmitted  by  testimony  and  tradition,  as  other 
facts  ;  hence,  the  fact,  that  America  is  a  newly  discovered  con- 
tinent, and  since  settled  by  Europeans,  is  plain  and  evident  in- 
dependently of  any  written  account  of  the  voyages  of  Colum- 
bus and  others.  All  books  might  be  destroyed,  and  this  fact 
nevertheless  be  faithfully  transmitted  for  centuries.  But  with 
regard  to  the  divine  and  religio«is  facts  which  constitute  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  a  peculiarity  which  greatly  facilitates  their 
faithful  transmission  by  tradition,  and  renders  changes  and 
alterations  impossible.  Those  religious  traditions  are  tangible 
and  permanent  practical  facts.  The  fact  of  the  newness  of 
our  continent  has  nothing  practical  ;  but  take  a  Christian  tra- 
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ditionaiy  dogma, — say,  that  laymen  can  baptize  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. This  is  a  practical  fact,  because  at  all  times  then 
are  and  there  have  been  cases  where,  recourse  bemg  impossiUe 
to  the  regularly  appointed  minister,  and  where,  there  bemg  din- 
ger of  death,  laymen  have  performed  this  duty.  No  change,  then, 
could  occur  in  this  fact,  any  more  than  in  that  other  practical 
traditionary  fact,  that  the  day  which  we  call  Sunday  is  traly 
the  weekly  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Reli- 
gious traditions  have  another  advantage,  that  of  having  been 
spread  over  a  wider  extent  of  country  ;  for,  from  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  the  whole  world  received  this  sacred  deposit; 
hence,  if  the  tradition  be  found  at  very  dbtant  points,  there  is 
every  evidence  of  its  truth.  Again,  no  tradition  is  kept  with 
greater  fidelity  than  the  divine  instructions  which  form  that  sa- 
cred deposit  which  Timothy  was  charged  by  the  Apostle  to 
keep  so  preciously  ;  and  as  the  importance  of  those  traditions 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other,  innumerable  persons  would 
step  forward  to  oppose  any  change  that  would  be  contemplated 
by  innovators.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  but  one  ilhistn- 
tion  of  these  remarks.  Hence,  tradition  alone  can  preserve 
religion  ;  and  if,  humanly  speaking,  we  could  come  to  this 
conclusion,  what  an  additional  strength  will  it  not  receive  from 
the  positive  assurance  of  Christ  to  be  aU  days  with  the  pastors 
of  the  Church  to  enable  them  to  teach  right,  and  with  the 
faithful  to  enable  them  to  believe  right!  We  must,  then, 
conclude,  that  the  assertion  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  die 
Scriptures  are  most  necessary,  is  not  only  unfounded,  and 
left  unproved  by  them,  but  is  positively  disproved  by  eveiy 
kind  of  argument  appropriate  to  the  case.  But  if  Scripture 
be  not  most  necessary^  what  is  it  then  ?  It  is  most  useful  and 
most  beneficial ;  it  is  a  sweet  pledge  of  divine  mercy  ;  it  is  a 
treasure  of  infinite  value.  Hence,  no  one  has  ever  entertained 
a  greater  respect  and  a  greater  love  for  the  Scriptures  than  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  no  one  has  ever  shown  a  greater  assi- 
duity in  meditating  on  the  sacred  writings  than  the  Catholic 
clergy.  This  is  not,  however,  at  present,  the  point  at  issue ; 
and  we  pass  to  the  third  assertion  contained  m  the  first  article 
of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  that  the  ^^  former 
ways  of  God's  revealing  his  will  unto  bis  people  are  now 
ceased." 

3.  Presbyterians,  then,  gravely  inform  us  that  the  former 
ways  by  which  God  revealed  his  will  unto  his  people  are  now 
ceased.    The  assertion  is  not,  perhaps,  as  clear  as  it  might  be, 
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but,  as  it  is,  what  proof  do  they  give  of  it  ?  Perhaps  the 
proof  will  throw  some  light  on  their  meaning.  What  is,  then, 
O  learned  divines  !  the  proof  of  your  assertion,  that  God 
ceases  to  reveal  his  will  unto  us  as  he  did  formerly  ?  Here 
is  the  sole  and  whole  ground  of  the  assertion,  as  found  in  the 
Confession  :  —  ^^  Heb.  i.  1,2.  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son, 
whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he 
made  the  worlds."  We  have  read  this  passage  over  and  over 
again,  to  ascertain  what  bearing  it  can  have  on  the  assertion. 
But  we  have  racked  our  brains  to  no  purpose.  We  can  dis- 
cover nothing  leading  at  all  to  the  learned  conclusion  of  the 
Westminster  divines.  Truly  there  must  be  a  peculiar  logic 
for  ^^  Presbyterian  heads  "  ;  and  they  should  have  appended  it 
as  a  valuable  and  indispensable  supplement  to  their  Confession. 
God  spoke  in  times  past  by  the  prophets  ;  he  has  lately 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son ;  theretore  the  former  ways  of 
God's  revealing  his  will  have  now  ceased.  This  is  admirable. 
The  following  argument  would  be  in  keeping  with  it :  John 
Calvin  and  Knox  promulgated  and  established  Presbyterian- 
bm  ;  the  Westminster  divines  improved  it,  talked,  and  wrote 
much  about  it ;  therefore  modem  Presbyterians  have  nothing 
more  to  say  about  it,  and  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
shut  their  mouths  altogether.  If  this  conclusion  be  not  con- 
tained in  the  premises,  it  nevertheless  indicates  their  wisest 
policy ;  for  the  more  they  talk  of  Presbyterianisra,  the  more 
do  they  expose  its  nakedness. 

The  peculiar  absurdity  of  the  proof  adduced  by  Presbyte- 
rians is,  that  it  implies  that  God,  after  our  Lord  had  spoken 
and  risen  to  heaven,  ceased  to  reveal  his  will  to  men  as  former- 
ly ;  which  makes  the  Apostles  themselves  conmion  men,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  ability  to  use  any  of  those  "  former  ways  " 
by  which  the  prophets  could  reveal  the  will  of  God.  This 
conclusion,  fairly  and  fully  accepted,  destroys  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament ;  for  it  was  written  many  years  after 
**  God  had  spoken  by  his  Son." 

If  we  go  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  assertion  of  the 
Presbyterian  divine;5,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  totally  at  variance 
with  the  text  of  Scripture  they  quote,  and  one  which  they 
were  unwilling  publicly  to  confess.  The  following  is  unplicit- 
ly  the  course  of  reasoning  which  led  them  to  the  conclu- 
sion they  adopted.     We  Presbyterians,  of  course,  form  the 
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true  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  saints  of  God.  Butvi 
see  among  us  no  sign  of  a  vivifying  iofluence  of  heaven ;  ve 
'see  DO  extraordinary  display  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  God 
by  signs  and  wonders ;  we  see  no  miraeUi  performed  amoig 
us,  and  dare  not  even  dream  of  them ;  we  see  amoog  oi  no 
supernatural  virtues,  but  every  thing  common,  triviad,  tad 
worldly  ;  quarrelling  about  Scripture,  uncertainty  and  doabl  m 
to  the  most  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity,  are  the  kid- 
ing  traits  of  our  religious  system ;  we  see  the  clergy  ^^^n 
for  ''  filthy  lucre,"  and  malang  it  the  basis,  the  meaakae,  M 
the  end  of  their  preaching,  and  the  laity  eotertaining  a  pio- 
found  contempt  for  the  clergy  ;  we  see  in  our  Church  m 
other  unity  than  the  privilege  granted  to  each  one  to  conatnel 
his  creed  differently  from  the  others,  —  no  other  sanctity  thia 
that  of  cursing  the  Pope  and  hating  everv  body,  —  no  odNr 
apostolicity  than  a  descent  from  Simon  Magus  throiq^h  all  tk 
heretics  that  have  disfigured  the  Church  in  the  lapse  of  uM| 
—  no  oth^r  catholicity  than  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Gar 
eral  Assembly,  annual  or  triennial,  both  coi^ned  Id  a  ray 
sm&ll  comer  of  the  globe ;  we  see  among  us  nothing  bat  ht- 
man  passions,  worldly  views,  ambitious  projects,  Satamc  pride* 
and  hearty  hating ;  —  and  therefore  we  conclude  that  Giod's  fivr 
mer  ways  of  revealing  himself  to  his  people  have  ku^  aiaoi 
ceased.  Certainly  the  conclusion  is  eminently  and  undeniahlf 
true,  when  confined  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  wUchrV* 
suredly,  the  former  ways  of  God's  revealing  his  will  unto  wm 
have  ceased,  long  ceased,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  ine 
never  existed.  It  is  well  to  record  this  tardy  avowal  of  Fkaa% 
byterians  ;  for  in  it  they  concede  that  neither  Luther,  nor  Cal- 
vin, nor  the  other  innovators,  had  any  extraordinatj  call  firom 
Heaven  to  reform  the  Church ;  and  as  they  had  not  the  ordi* 
nary  one,  it  follows  necessarily  that  they  were  sent  by  nobody, 
and  consequently  that  they  were  intruders,  —  a  set  of  ani- 
tious,  proud,  stubborn,  and  rebellious  men,  who  stanpid 
upon  the  very  face  of  their  enterprise  a  seal  of  conderanatiOB 
and  reprobation.  ^^  I  did  not  send  these  prophets,  yet  tfay 
ran  ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied."  — Jcr. 
xxiii.  21. 

Not  so  with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  she  has  kept,  ever  siset 
the  time  of  the  Apostles,  the  nuurks  of  a  supernatural  mftifM* 
and  agency,  —  marks  as  extraordinary  and  miraculous,  nqr* 
much  more  remarkable,  than  those  by  which  God  revealed 
himself  to  men  under  the  law  of  nature  or  the  Jewidi  dbpen- 
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sation.  We  do  not  pretend  that  she  has  received  new  revela- 
tions of  articles  of  faith  ;  for  this  would  suppose  that  Christ  left 
his  work  imperfect,  when  founding  the  Church.  But  we  main- 
tain that  Christ  has  not  '*  left  himself  without  testimbny,"  — 
Acts  xiv.  17, — even  miraculous  testimony,  of  his  presence,  and 
of  his  influence  on  her.  This  is  no  more  than  what  is  clearly 
promised  to  her.  "I  am  with  you  all  days."  "  These  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe  ;  in  my  name  they  shall  cast  out 
devils."  "  Keep  the  good  deposited  in  trust  to  thee  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  who  dtoelleth  in  tw."  —  2  Tim.  i.  14.  It  is  true, 
there  has  been  no  Scripture  added  since  the  Apostles  ;  but 
the  solemn  decisions  of  the  Church,  chiefly  in  her  general 
councils,  have  the  same  certainty  as  Scripture,  though  not  m- 
spired  in  the  same  way  ;  and  hence,  a  great  Pope,  St.  Gregory, 
said  he  received  and  revered  the  definitions  of  general  coun- 
cils as  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  so  hath  God  spoken  also  through 
the  last  general  council  assembled  in  Trent ;  indeed,  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle,  that  all  those  councils,  and  the  latter  in 
particular,  have  been  admitted  without  a  dissenting  voice  by  so 
many  millions  of  Christians,  among  whom  are  numbered  so 
many  eminent  scholars  and  profound  philosophers.  Had  thb 
authority  of  those  councils  been  merely  human,  they  would 
have  met  with  a  very  different  &te.  The  heroic  sanctity  of  so 
many  of  the  children  of  the  Church  has  been  a  perpetual  mir- 
acle in  her  bosom.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  a  proof  of  kj 
and  it  is  only  in  her  communion  that  such  a  book  can  be  found. 
In  fine,  miracles  and  prophecies  have  always  illustrated  the 
Church,  from  the  tiine  of  the  Apostles.  He  who  wishes  to  be 
satisfied  of  this  has  only  to  read  the  history  of  the  Church, 
where  at  each  page  he  will  find  proofis  of  celestial  agency 
transcending  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  he  will  find  that 
the  prophets  of  the  new  law  have  been  greater  than  those  of 
the  old,  —  that  St.  Augustine  in  England,  St.  Boniface  in  Ger- 
many, St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic^  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Regis,  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
are,  in  point  of  miracles  and  other  extraordinary  effects  of  di- 
vine power,  incomparably  superior  to  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Jonas, 
and  others  who  have  written  portions  of  the  inspired  volumes. 
As  an  incontestable  proof  of  God's  revealing  himself  by  mira- 
cles in  the  Catholic  Church,  we  merely  mention  that  in  every 
century  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism  many  ^ints  have  been 
canonized.  Now,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Roman  court, 
no  saint  is  publicly  proposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  futhfid. 
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unless  at  least  three  miracles  be  proved  hj  evidence  superior 
to  every  sort  of  objection.  The  objections  which  are  stated 
against  those  miracles  are  far  more  severe,  more  precise,  more 
subtle,  than  Protestants  ever  would  think  of.  We  admit,  it  is 
easy  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  miracles  ;  but  it  is  easy  also  to  be 
an  infidel ;  and  we  confidently  assert  that  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  the  authenticity  of  those  miracles 
must  admit  them,  or  be  an  incorrigible  skeptic. 

So  far  we  have  disposed  of  the  first  article  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  and  have  pointed 
out  three  gross  errors  which  it  contains,  besides  other  minor 
contradictions.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  second  ar- 
ticle, which  runs  thus  :  — 

"  Under  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Word  of  Grod  writ- 
ten, are  now  contained  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which  are  these,  Grenesis Revelation,  all  which  are 

given  by  inspiration  of  Grod,  to  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  life.^* 

We  find  in  the  notes  the  following  Scriptural  authority. 

"  Eph.  ii.  20.  And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone. 
Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  Grod  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this 
book ;  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book 
of  this  prophecy,  Grod  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of 
life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  writt»i 
in  this  book.  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  in  righteousness.^' 

This  second  article  is  not  less  important  than  the  first,  nor 
less  abundant  in  false  proofs.  It  is  an  equally  good  specimen 
of  Presbyterian  logic.  We  pass  over  the  assertion,  that 
Scripture  is  the  rule  of  faith  and  life ;  for  we  do  not  construe 
it  as  meaning  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  life,  —  a  point  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  examine.  The  present 
article  sets  forth  the  inspiration  and  canon  of  Scripture,  ex- 
cluding, of  course,  from  the  canon  some  books,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  following  article.  Upon  this  impor- 
tant topic  we  unqualifiedly  assert,  that  it  is  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  Protestants  to  establish  that  there  are  inspired  books, 
and  especially  which  they  are. 
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But  let  us  first  examine  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  They  are  reduced  to  the  following  masterly 
enthymem.  We  read  in  Scripture  that  Scripture  is  inspir- 
ed ;  therefore,  the  Scripture  is  inspired.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  the  first  assertion  is  false  in  its  generality  ;  but,  admitting 
it  to  be  true,  the  conclusion  would  still  be  gratuitous  and  unsup-^ 
ported.  Admit,  then,  that  the  Scripture  says  that  the  Scrip- 
ture is  inspired  ;  what  will  this  avail  you,  unless  you  know  from 
some  other  quarter  that  the  Scripture  is  infallible  ?  White  pa- 
per will  bear  any  thing.  Is  it  enough  to  write  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  book.  Inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  it  so  f 
Then  the  book  of  Mahomet  is  inspired,  and,  to  come  nearer 
home,  so  also  is  the  book  of  Mormon.  Hence,  unless  there 
be  some  infallible  authority,  and  some  evident  and  irrefragable 
proof  independent  of  Scripture,  to  establish  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  it  is  perfect  folly  to  adduce  Scripture  as  a  proof  of 
its  own  inspiration.  For  let  it  be  carefully  remarked  that  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  is  not  an  external,  but  a  purely  inter- 
nal  fact ;  consequently,  not  admissible  on  the  same  ground 
which  would  compel  any  man  who  is  not  a  skeptic,  even  an 
infidel,  to  admit  the  public  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  merely  as  points  of  authentic  history.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  the  book  of  Scripture  can  prove  itself 
inspired,  and  that  is  by  exhibiting  the  great  seal  of  Heaven, 
namely,  muracles.  Hence,  if  a  Presbyterian,  on  taking  his 
Bible,  were  to  hear,  not  in  his  imagination,  but  in  reality,  a 
voice  proceeding  from  the  book  itself,  and  telling  him.  Every 
thing  found  here  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  if  this 
book  applied  to  a  dead  man  by  the  one  who  inquires  into 
its  inspiration  were  to  raise  him  to  life,  then  might  its  author- 
ity be  established  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  not  otherwise  ; 
or  else  any  impostor,  by  writing  that  he  is  inspired,  might 
compose  Scripture. 

But  do  the  Scriptures  in  reality  say  that  they  are  inspired  ?. 
The  Presbyterians  adduce  three  testimonies  to  prove  it.  The 
first  asserts  that  we  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  comer-stone.  But 
how  Presbyterians  can  conclude  from  this  that  Scripture  is 
inspired  is  a  mystery  to  us,  and  especially  how  they  find  in  it 
the  name  of  all  the  books  inspired.  This  text,  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  with  which  we  are  more  particu- 
larly concerned,  would  support  the  assertion  of  Presbyterians 
only  on  the  supposition,  1.  That  none  but  Apostles  wrote  the 
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New  Testament ;  2.  That  the  Apostles  were  inspired  in 
every  thing  they  wrote  ;  3.  That  we  know  with  certiuntj  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  New  Testament  bearing*  the  name  of  Apos- 
tles come  truly  from  them.  But  these  three  positions  are 
either  false,  or  at  least  teem  with  insuperable  difficulties  for 
Protestants.  It  is  false  that  none  but  Apostles  wrote  the  New 
Testament.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  were  not  Apostles,  but 
merely  disciples  of  the  Aposdes,  like  Barnabas,  Clement, 
Hermes,  and  Ignatius,  whose  writings  are  not  a  portion  of 
Scripture.  Now  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  form 
over  a  third  of  the  New  Testament.  That  the  Apostles  were 
inspired  m  every  thing  they  wr^te  is  not  clear  pr  demonstrated. 
The  most  that  one  is  bound  to  admit  iis,  that  they  were  infalli* 
ble  in  their  solemn  teaching  ;  but  this  differs  from  inspiration. 
Lasdy,  how  do  Presbyterians  know  that  a  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  comes  from  an  Apostle,  nderely  because  it  bears 
the  name  of  an  Apostle  ?  How  do  they  know  that  the  Epis- 
tle of  James,  that  of  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  come  from  the  Apostles  ?  We  ask  Aem  in 
reference  to  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  because  aH 
who  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  antiquity  and  Biblical  crit- 
icism know  that  many  sincere  Christians,  in  the  very  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  doubted  the  authenticity,  and  inspiratioo 
of  those  and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
question  can  be  set  at  rest  only  by  the  infallible  assistance 
promised  to  the  Church  in  deciding  doubts  whicli  arise.  It 
i§  indeed  exceedingly  strange  and  anomalous,  that  Presbyteri- 
ans should  make  up  their  minds  with  certainty,  that  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  or  that  of  James,  come  from  the  Apos- 
tles, and  that  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles  does  not  come  from 
them.  If  they  were  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles, 
as  the  text  now  under  discussion  has  it,  this  Aposdes'  Creed 
would  have  been  found  at  the  head  of  their  Confession.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  Confession  does  not  say.  a  word 
about  it ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  the  book  whose  title  heads 
this  article,  it  seems  to  have  been  thrown  in  at  the  end  o(  the 
Shorter  Catechism  as  a  kind  of  outwork,  and  is  given,  there 
simply  as  the  Creed,  and  not  as  the  Apostles^  Creed.  Hence, 
the  text,  that  ^^  we  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apos- 
tles," does  not  prove  the  inspiration  of.  the  New  Testament. 
To  found  an  argument  on  this  text,  the  author  of  the  last  por- 
tion of  Scripture  should  have  been  an  Apostie,  and  he  should 
have  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  have  closed 
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his  book  with  the  solemn  assertion,  that  his  own  book,  togeth- 
er with  all  those  mentioned  in  the  list,  are  inspired,  and  all 
that  are  inspired.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Scriptures 
say  not  a  word  about  the  one  who  wrote  the  last  portion  of  the 
New  Testament,  so  that  from  them  we  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  an  Apostle  or  not,  while  we  know  with  certainty  that 
he  mentioned  no  catalogue  of  inspired  writings. 

The  second  text  adduced  by  the  Westminster  Prpsbyteri'- 
ans  is  taken  from  the  last  lines  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  threat  to  the  rash  copyist  who 
should  either  add  to  or  take  from  the  Apocalypse.  But  that 
book  does  not  say  that  its  author  was  inspired.  Moreover,  it 
does  not  say  that  he  was  an  Apostle.  Protestants  call  his 
book  the  Revelation  of  John  the  Divine  ;  and  though  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Catholic  Church  attributes  it  to  St.  John  the 
Apostle,  it  is  nothing  to  their  purpose,  for.  Presbyterians  reject 
tradition.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  some  commentators 
have  doubted  whether  John  the  Divine  was  the  same  with 
John  the  Apostle  ;  and  Beza,  a  celebrated  Calvinist,  attributes 
it  to  another  John,  namely,  John  Mark,  —  Acts  xii.  25.  In 
fine,  there  is  nothing  in  this  text  from  the  Apocalypse  which 
asserts  that  all  the  books  mentioned  in  the  Presbyterian  cata- 
logue, firom  Genesis  to  Revelation,  are  inspired. 

.  But  we  pass  .to  the  third  testimony,  adduced  from  St.  Paul. 
This  testimony  is  at  least  a  little  more  to  the  purpose  ;  biit  it 
wholly  fails  to  establish  the  Presbyterian  catalogue  of  inspired 
writings.  The  Protestant  version  says,  "  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration,  and  is  profitable,"  &c.  But  the  Vulgate, 
and  others  say,  "  All  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  is  profit- 
able," &c.,  omitting  the  and.  Which  is  the  true  reading  ? 
Only  St.  Paul  himself  could  tell  us  whether  he  used  that  and 
cr  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Greek  Testament,  such  as  the 
common  edition  has  it,  is  not  free  from  errors,  — by  no  means 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  the  one  St.  Paul  wrote,  without  the 
variation  even  of  a  single  and.  Certain  it  is,  also,  that  St. 
Paul  could  not  say,  and  surely  did  not  say,  that  all  Scripture 
{y9^<fv)i  that  is,  all  writing,  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God ; 
for  this  would  make  the  Holy  Scriptures  quite  too  voluminous. 
But  waiving  this  remark,  which  we  give  only  to  show  the 
straits  to  which  those  who  make  Scripture  alone  the  rule  of 
faith  are  reduced,  and,  admitting  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of 
the  Sacred  Scripture,  that  he  declares  it  to  be  divinely  in- 
spired, there  are  still  several  difficulties  which  occur«     How 
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shall  I  know,  and  this  with  infallible  certainty,  that  this  Episde 
is  truly  from  St.  Paul,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  infallible  in 
teaching  Timothy  ?  For  a  letter  to  an  individual  does  not 
bear  on  its  face  sufficient  guaranties  of  authenticity  to  set  such  an 
important  point  at  rest.  How  do  we  know  that  St.  Paul  was 
an  Apostle  ?  From  the  Acts  ?  But  the  Acts  were  not  written 
by  an  Apostle ;  and  hence,  for  one  who  wants  to  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles,  this  leaves  a  link  in  his  chain  of 
certainty  missing.  Will  it  be  said,  these  objections  are  only 
cavils,  and  that  they  savor  of  skepticism  ?  We  grant  they  are 
cavils  for  a  Catholic,  for  whom  all  these  points  are  decided  by 
a  higher  authority  ;  but  they  are  no  cavils  for  Protestants,  and 
they  show  that  those  who  wish  to  remain  Protestants,  and  who 
possess  logical  heads  and  sound  dialectics,  must  become  skep 
tics,  and  throw  Christianity  to  the  winds,  or  at  least  Unitarians, 
and  consider  the  Scriptures  as  probably  written  by  the  au- 
thors whose  names  they  bear,  and  as  a  good  and  moral,  but 
merely  a  human  book.  However,  we  grant  all  the  above  re- 
tnarks  on  the  text  of  St.  Paul  are  not  absolute  difficulties,  but 
only  relative  ;  here  is,  however,  one  which  is  most  obvioiK 
and  absolute,  and  which  must  reduce  Presbyterians  to  com- 
plete silence.  The  Scriptures  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  can 
be  no  other  than  those  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the  text, 
taken  in  its  totality,  says,  that  Timothy  from  a  child  had 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is  of  those  Holy  Scriptures 
known  by  Timothy  from  his  infancy  that  St.  Paul  says  they 
are  inspired.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  those  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  Timothy,  yet  a  child,  had  known,  were  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment ;  for  these  were  the  only  Scriptures  then  in  existence ; 
since  all  the  New  Testament  was  not  written  at  the  time  wbea 
St.  Paul  wrote,  and  none  of  it  when  Timothy  was  yet  in  his 
infancy.  This  argument  will  not  and  cannot  be  denied  by 
Protestants,  and  hence  they  must  confess  that  this  text  proves 
at  best  only  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  here  is  another  difficulty  not  less  formidable  than  the 
foregoing.  St.  Paul  says  the  Old  Testament  is  mspired  ;  but 
what  constitutes  the  Old  Testament  ?  Of  this  he  sajrs  notb* 
ing,  and  of  this  no  sacred  writer  says  any  thing,  —  a  clear 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  that  by  them  alone  no  one  can  form  his  belief;  for 
while  we  are  told  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired,  we  are 
not  told  which  are  the  books  composing  the  Old  Testament, 
so  that  the  enumeration  given  by  Protestants  is  purely  AtHnmi, 
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not  Scriptural.  Besides,  they  fail  in  the  main  point,  which  is 
to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  the  portion 
of  Scripture  in  which  we  are  evidently  most  intimately  and 
vitally  interested  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  ten-fold  by  the 
fact  advanced  by  Protestants  themselves,  that  one  third  of  the 
New  Testament  was  written,  not  by  the  Apostles  themselves, 
but  by  their  disciples.  But  before  we  proceed  any  farther, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  required  by  the  thread  of  the  discussion 
to  state  here  the  process  by  which  Catholics  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  method  is 
plain,  obvious,  and  free  from  every  vicious  circle,  and  false 
dialectics  ;  it  is  conclusively  and  eloquently  expressed  by  the 
great  light  of  the  Church,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  St. 
Augustine  :  —  "I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel,  if  I  were  not 
moved  by  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If,  then,  I 
obey  them  when  they  tell  me.  Believe  in  the  Gospel,  why 
should  I  not  obey  them  when  they  tell  me.  Believe  not  in  Man- 
icheism?"*  Hence,  the  Church  teaches  me  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  and  I  believe  it.  But  now  what  evidences  to 
me  the  authority  of  the  Church  ?  The  Church  evidences 
herself  to  me  to  be  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  representative  of 
Heaven,  the  ambassador  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  organ  of 
God,  by  that  mass  of  moral  and  historical  proofs  which  skep- 
ticism or  blindness  alone  can  reject,  when  duly  proposed. 
The  Church  is  composed  of  innumerable. witnesses,  who,  for 
ages  linked  in  unbroken  succession,  unanimously  and  firmly 
attest  and  certify  to  me,  that,  1846  years  ago,  a  heavenly 
personage  appeared,  who  performed  innumerable  miracles, 
and  commissioned  men,  called  Apostles,  to  preach  his  doc- 
trine, promulge  the  true  religion,  and  establish  a  Church,  or 
religious  society,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  should  be  taught  to  the  end  of  time.  That  society 
attests  to  me,  that  God  inspired  some  men  to  write  more  at 
length  the  plan  of  that  divine  religion,  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  establishment ;  and  I  believe  the  testimony  of  that  so- 
ciety, because  it  consists  of  men  who  were  not  deceived, 
could  not  have  been  deceived,  were  not  deceivers,  and  could 
not  have  been  deceivers  ;  because  the  testimony  of  that  im- 
mense mass  of  witnesses  I  perceive  to  be  sealed  with  the  blood 
of  innumerable  martyrs  ;  because,  in  fine,  miracles^  the  usual 
seal  of  Heaven,  have  at  aU  times  borne  out  the  testimony 
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of  that  society.  Hence,  as  that  society  ckims  to  hftTe  le- 
ceived  from  diFine  inspiration  these  volumes,  together  with  the 
right  of  interpreting  them,  and  as  she  hurls  her  anathemas 
against  gainsayers,  these  pretensions  and  privileges  of  the 
Church  must  be  real,  or  cdse  Heaven  would  saoction  frand 
and  imposture  by  its  miracles.  The  testimony  of  that  Chureh 
is  further  corroborated  by  the  eminent  sanctity  of  tbotisands  of 
her  members,  who  have  always  held  all  the  doctrines  tau^  by 
that  Church  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation  ;  which,  togeth- 
er  with  so  many  other  considerations  we  might  adduce,  proves 
that  Church  to  be  in  possession  of  the  true  doctrine  d^ceoded 
from  heaven  ;  and  consequendy,  upon  her  testimony,  I  admit 
as  inspired  all  the  books  for  which  she  claims  inspiratioD. 
The  perfect  agreement  of  the  doctrine  of  those  bocMES  with 
what  she  teaches  me  is  another  argument  of  the  divinity  and 
truth  of  the  system  of  religion  which  she  holds.  Our  method 
of  reasoning  is,  therefore,  that  of  sound  dialectics.  The  Church 
and  Scripture  stand  with  regard  to  one  another,  as  the  heir 
and  the  will  constitutbg  him  heir.  The  will  must  be  proved 
.to  come  from  the  testator  by  other  modes  besides  a  mere  as- 
sertion to  that  effect  found  in  the  will ;  but  thus  proved,  the 
heir  may  mvestigate  and  define  his  riehts  from  the  will  itselC 
Hence,  Catholics  may  quote  the  Bible  to  prove  the  Church, 
not  only  by  an  argument  ad  hominem  against  those  who  admit 
it  to  be  infallible,  but  also  as  the  explanation  and  development 
of  the  will  of  Him  whom  they  prove  by  invincible  arguments  to 
have  dictated  it.*     We  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  inspii 


*  This  illustration  must  not  be  poshed  too  far.  So  te  aa  it 
the  special  acg^ment  in  the  text,  it  is  apposite  and  anobjeetionable ;  bat 
it  nmst  not  be  interpreted  to  favor  the  nouon,  that  the  Choich  in  taafthing 
is  restricted  to  the  office  of  simple  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Scriptnni, 
or  that  she  has  no  rights  bot  such  as  are  contained  in,  or  may  be  dadoeed 
from,  the  written  word.  The  Church  received  the  whdk  revetatioa  of 
God,  irrespective  of  the  written  word,  and  would  poaaeaSv  and  eonld 
teach,  the  whole,  even  if  there  were  no  written  word.  She  has  the  will 
and  all  its  contents,  in  her  divine  traditions,  and  therefore  does  not 
necessarily  depend  on  the  written  word  for  a  knowledge  of  what  they 
are.  Moreover,  the  whole  revelation  was  not  written;  or,  ia  other 
words,  the  Church  has  received  more  than  is  leoorded.  The  whela* 
then,  of  what  she  is  commissioned  to  teach  is  not  dedudble  firom  what  is 
written.  Her  authority  and  her  doctrine  remain  complete  withoot  the 
written  word,  and  to  us,  as  her  children,  it  is  no  question  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  but  simply  what  the  Church  teaches.  Neverthelese,  after 
the  Church  has  e9tabli8hed  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptniea, 
then  she  may  appeal  to  them,  as  we  allege  in  the  text,  in  explanation 
and  development  of  her  rights. 
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because  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  have  so  taught  the 
Church,  and  have  taught  us  to  believe  in  the  Church,  having 
made  this  belief  in  the  Church  one  of  the  articles  of  their  creed  ; 
and  we  believe  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  because  they 
proved  their  doctrine  by  theur  miracles.  The  fact,  that  the 
Church  has  always  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
upon  this  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  she  teaches  it  as 
an  essential  doctrine,  is  too  obvious,  and  too  generally  admit- 
ted, to  stand  m  need  of  proof.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
Catholics  have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  while  for  Protestants  the  question  is  mvolved  in 
darkness  which  nothing  can  dissipate.  Hence,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  many  Protestants,  especially  in  Germany, 
reject  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  altogether. 

But  it  is  time- to  pass  to  the  third  article  of  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith.     It  runs  thus  :  — 

"  The  books  commonly  called  Apocrypha,  not  being  of  divine  in- 
spiration, are  no  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  are 
of  no  authority  in  the  Church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  Ap- 
proved, or  made  use  of,  than  other  human  writings.^ 

We  subjoin  likewise  the  Scripture  authority. 

^'  Luke  xxiv.  27.  And  beginning  at  Mo^s  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning 
himself.  Ver.  44.  And  he  said  unto  them,  These  are  the  words 
which  I  spake  UQto  you^  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.  2  Peter  i.  21. 
For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but 
holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. '^ 

This  article  is  a  thrust  at  the  Catholic  Church,  which  ad- 
mits, besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  Presbyterian  canon 
of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  following :  namely, 
Tobias,  Judith,  some  chapters  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  Baruch,  fragments  of  Darnel,  and  two  books  of  Mac- 
cabees. 

Now  we  ask  Presbyterians,  how  they  know  that  these  books, 
in  spite  of  the  belief  of  the  Cadiolic  Church,  are  not  of  divine 
inspiration.  Is  it  because  they  are  commonly  called  Apocry- 
pha, as  the  text  seems  to  insinuate  f  But  who  calls  them 
Apocrypha  ?  Presbyterians  ?  But  is  this  a  proof  that  they  are 
Apocrypha  ?   and  if  Uoitactans  call  all  Apocrypha,  is  it  a 
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proof  they  are  all  Apocrypha  ?  The  Confession,  however, 
hints  that  such  books  are  commonly  called  Apocrypha.  This 
is  false  ;  they  are  commonly  called  inspired  books.  Let  us 
count  the  votes.  Those  books  are  called  mspired  Scripture 
by  the  two  hundred  millions  of  Catholics  spread  over  the 
globe  ;  they  are  called  inspired  Scripture  by  the  Greek 
Church,  though  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that 
Church  alone   outnumbers  all  the   Protestant  denominati<»8 

Eut  together.  Those  books  are  held  to  be  inspired  Scripture 
y  all  the  other  Oriental  Christian  sects.  Hence,  there  are  at 
least  four  or  five  Christians  calling  these  books  inspired  Scrip- 
tures to  one  callmg  them  Apocrypha.  At  the  nse  of  Prot- 
estantism, all  editions  of  Christian  Bibles  contained  the  books 
now  called  Apocrypha  by  Protestants.  The  Latin  version, 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  contam 
them  all.  In  fact,  these  books  have  always  been  commmdy 
called  Scripture,  and  had  the  authority  of  prescription  in  the 
Church  by  long  continued  possession,  when  it  came  into  the 
heads  of  Protestants  to  deny  their  authority. 

However,  the  Westminster  divines  pretend  to  give  a  better 
proof  of  the  want  of  inspiration  in  these  books,  than  a  mere 
name  given  them  by  the  interested  party.  They  offer  Scrip- 
ture authority  ;  and  the  proofs  they  adduce  are  at  least  amus- 
ing. The  first  is,  that  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  ^'  begin- 
ning at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  expounded  to  them  in  aH 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself."  This  is  the 
mighty  argument  by  which  Presbyterians  show  that  Banicfa, 
Judith,  Tobias,  &c.,  are  not  inspired.  But  that  text  says 
nothing  of  them  ;  how,  then,  can  Presbyterians  conclude  they 
are  not  inspired  ?  They  will  answer,  perhaps,  that  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. Be  it  so,  if  you  choose.  But  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  prophet  9  and,  this  definition  being  settled,  how  do  you 
prove  that  Baruch,  Judith,  Tobias  were  not  prophets? 
Prophet  may  mean  only  an  inspired  man.  If  you  say  that 
prophets  means  those  who  have  announced  future  things,  then 
the  writer  of  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  the 
writers  of  several  of  the  historical  books,  the  books  of  Kings,  for 
instance,  and  the  Paralipomena,  or  Chronicles,  as  Protestant 
call  them,  have  no  claim  to  prophecy,  since  they  either  relate 
past  events,  or  give  moral  lessons.  This  is  a  primary  difficulty 
for  Protestants.  Another  and  a  greater  one  is,  that  Baruch, 
Judith,  and  Tobias  were  prophets,  properly  so  called  ;  for  they 
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announced  things  to  come,  as  we  see  by  reading  their  books, 
which  must,  at  least,  be  considered  as  human  books  of  great 
merit  and  reputation.  So  those  personages  were  prophets, 
and  received  miraculous  gifts  from  heaven.  If,  then,  this  text 
of  the  New  Testament  quoted  in  the  Confession  proves  any 
thing,  it  proves  the  inspiration  of  these  books ;  and  if  it  destroys 
the  authority  of  the  Maccabees,  as  a  merely  historical  book, 
it  destroys  also  that  of  the  Paralipomena ;  if  it  destroys  the 
authority  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  as  moral  books,  it  de- 
stroys also  that  of  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  text 
adduced,  then,  either  proves  nothing,  or  too  much ;  if  it  favors 
either  side,  it  favors  the  Catholics  ;  for  Christ  speaks  of  all 
the  prophets  and  of  all  the  Scriptures,  and  since  these  books 
were  known  in  his  time,  they  are  rather  included  in  all  the 
prophets  than  excluded. 

The  second  text  adduced  by  the  Presbyterians  is  not  more 
happy  than  the  first ;  for  m  this  new  enumeration  of  Scripture 
are  mentioned  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  Here 
Christ  adds  the  Psalms  to  the  other  parts,  but  this  demands  no 
material  change  in  the  remarks  we  have  just  made ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  shows  that  Christ  did  not  intend  to  make  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  and  we  say  that 
the  word  prophets  includes  all  the  books  rejected  by  Presby- 
terians, or  else  It  excludes  many  admitted  by  them.  In  fine, 
the  last  text  adduced  by  Presbyterians,  from  2  Pet.  i.  21,  is 
ridiculous  in  the  highest  degree  to  prove  the  want  of  authority 
in  Baruch,  Judith,  Tobias,  &c. ;  it  says  that  the  prophets 
spake  not  of  themselves,  but  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
but  it  does  not  say,  that  prophets  only  can  write  Scripture,  or 
that  Baruch^  Judith,  and  Tobias  were  not  prophets. 

Not  only  is  there  no  passage  of  Scripture  against  those 
books,  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  text  adduced  above 
to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  applies  to  these 
books.  ''  AH  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine."  St.  Paul  says,  generally,  that  all 
Scripture  is  inspired  by  God.  Now  we  say  that  this  term  all 
includes  the  books  rejected  by  Presbyterians.  To  establish 
this,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  St.  Paul  in  the  text  speaks 
of  the  Scripture  or  Bible,  as  it  was  found  in  the  celebrated 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint ;  for  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Tim- 
othy in  Greek,  and  it  is  likewise  an  evident  fact  that  the 
Apostles  used  and  quoted  the  Septuagint.  St.  Timothy,  to 
whom  he  writes,  was  bom  in  Lyconia,  a  Ghrecien  province,  of 
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a  heathen  father  and  a  Jewish  mother  ;  and  a  proc^  that  he  wu 
not  over- Jewish  is,  that  he  had  not  been  circumcised  at  m 
advanced  age,  when  St.  Paul  circumcised  him  for  the  grener 
advantage  of  the  Jews  for  whose  conversion  he  was  to  be  ene 
ployed.  All  this  shows  sufficiently  that  the  Greek  edition  cff 
the  Bible  was  the  one  which  Timothy  had  read  from  bis  in- 
fancy, and  the  one  which  St.  Paul  recommended  as  divindy 
inspired.  Now  the  Septuagint  edition  of  the  Bible  contained 
these  books,  and  consequently  they  come  under  the  name,  cU 
Scripture,  used  by  St.  Paul.  A  convincing  proof  of  the  &ct 
of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Septuagint,  contab- 
ing  these  books  is,  that  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  made 
from  the  Septuagint  in  the  first  century,  as  also  the  Syiiae 
version,  made  in  the  same  century,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  by  the  learned,  contains  these  books.  The 
Arabic,  Armenian,  and  many  other  versions,  also  contain 
them,  having  been  made  from  the  Septuagint.  This  argument 
is  absohiteiy  unanswerable.  The  Greek  Church  has  never 
used  any  other  Bible  than  the  Septuagint,  and,  as  she  admits 
these  books,  they  must  always  have  been  in  that  version.  But 
this  fact  is  so  well  established,  that  it  is  clear  St.  Paul  most 
have  included  these  very  books  under  the  name  ^'  all  Scrip- 
ture." These  books  were  held  sacred  by  those  who  adopted 
the  Septuagint,  and,  having  quoted  this  version,  and  knowing 
that  they  were  in  it,  St.  Paul  could  not  have  said  all  Scrip- 
ture is.  given  by  inspiration,  if  these  books  had  not  been  in- 
spired. If  they  were  not,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  warned  his 
disciple  Timothy  and  others  against  ascribing  to  them  divine 
authority.  Since,  then,  we  do  not  find  in  his  Epistles  that 
Tobias,  Judith,  Baruch,  &c.,  are  not  inspired  Scnptures,  we 
must  conclude  he  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  faithful  from  be- 
lievmg  them  to  be  inspired  Scripture,  and  consequently,  if  we 
are  wrong  in  so  believing  them,  we  are  wrong  because  the 
Apostles  themselves  have  deceived  us.    - 

But  the  texts  quoted  do  not  contain  the  real  nounds  on 
which  Protestants  reject  the  books  in  question.  Their  troe 
reasons  for  rejecting  them  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Thej 
bad,  in  rejecting  them,  two  objects  in  view :  the  first,  to  con- 
tradict the  Catholic  Church  on  a  point  which  could  be  main- 
tained with  some  show  of  argument ;  the  second,  to  escape  the 
inferences  drawn  by  Catholics  from  those  books  against  doc- 
trines which  they  had  broached.  The  pleasure  and  gratifica- 
tion of  contradicting  the  Church  was  the  chief  reason  for  re- 
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jecting  the  "  so-called  Apocrypha."  ,  The  Jews  did  not  ad- 
mit them  into  their  catalogue  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  hence 
the  Hebrew  Bibles  of  the  present  day  do  not  contain  them. 
Moreover,  some  fathers  of  the  Church  have  doubted  their 
canonicity.     Protestants,  then,  and  Presbyterians  especially, 
could  not  but  seize  with  avidity  this  occasion  of  calumniating 
the  Church,  as  if  she  admitted  human  books  among  the  insphr- 
ed  writings.    This  reason,  which  Presbyterians  are  ashamed  or 
unwiUing  to  acknowledge  in  their  Confession,  is,  however,  the 
true  one  why  they  reject  what  they  call  the  Apocrypha.     But 
that  they  are  exceedingly  unfortunate  and  unlucky  in  this,  as  in 
other  quarrels  with  the  Catholic  Church,  is  evident  from  what 
we  have  already  said,  and  have  yet  to  add.     To  understaind 
this  matter  fully,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that*  before  Cb'ist 
there  were  two  divisions  of  Jews,  — some  who  remained  in  Pal- 
estine and  continued  to  use  the  Bible  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
others  scattered  through  the  various  parts  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire, and  particularly  in  Egypt,  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  than  the  Hebrew  ;  for  the  Greek  was  then  the 
predominant  language  of  the  world.     For  the  use  of  this  latter 
division  of  Jews,  numerous  in  Alexandria  and  other  parts  of 
Egypt,  the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek  several  cen- 
turies before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.     These  were  they 
who  used  the  Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint,  and,. having 
been  scattered  through  the  different  provinces  of  the  civilized 
world,  were  those  to  whom  the  Aposdes  chiefly  preached 
the  Gospel ;   so  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek, 
and  the  dissemination  of  Hellenist  Jews  through  the  various 
parts   of  the  world,  were   among  the   means  which   Provi- 
dence employed  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  c^  the  Gospel.     It 
was  these  Hellenist  Jews   who,  even  before  Christ,  placed 
the  books  under  consideration  in  the  rank  of  Scriptures,  for 
they  associated  them  to  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  ver-» 
sion  of  the  Septuagint.     As  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  ihey 
did  not  put  the  same  books  among  the  Scriptures,  because 
either  they  were  not  written  in  Hebrew,  or  came  too  late  to 
be  put  authoritatively  in  the  canod,  which  was  closed  by  Es- 
dras.     But  the  fact  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  not  associating 
these  new  books  with  the  other  parts  of  Scripture  is  no  argu- 
ment against  them,   provided  they  were  afterwards  put  into 
the  canon  by  lawful  authority*    One  thbg,  however,  is  certab ; 
the  Palestine  Jews  respected  these  books,  and  the  Talmud  and 
the  Rabbins  generally  quote  them.    Judith  and  Tobias  espe- 
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cially,  and  even  Baruch,  were  publicly  read  on  a  certain  ap- 
pointed day. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  practice  of  the  Hellenist  Jews  in  pbu> 
ing  these  bpoks  among  the  canonical  Scriptures  proves  nothiogy 
we  may  grant  that  in  strictness  it  does  not ;  but  what  proves 
conclusively  and  without  the  possibility  of  cavil  that  they  are  ca- 
nonical is,  that  the  Apostles  took  the  Scriptures  from  them  in 
the  Septuagint,  which  is  the  edition  of  the  Bible  thej  quotey 
and  their  testimony  and  their  authority  are  amply  sufficient  to 
entitle  these  books  to  the  rank  of  Scripture  ;  for,  as  they  were 
infallible,  they  must  know  whether  such  books  were  inspired 
or  not,  were  the  word  of  God  or  the  word  of  man.  If  they 
had  been  only  the  word  of  man,  the  Apostles  would  have  ex- 
punged them  from  the  Greek  edition  ;  they  would  have  warned 
the  faithful  against  the  use  of  such  forged  word  of  God ;  and 
as  they  have  not  done  so,  but  on  the  contrary  retained  the 
Septuagint,  and  since  all  the  editions  of  the  Bible  used  by 
their  immediate  disciples,  the  Latin  version  and  the  SjrriaC) 
contain  these  books,  we  must  hold  them  to  be  Scripture,  not 
indeed  on  the  testimony  of  the  Hellenist  Jews,  but  on  that  of 
the  Apostles.  Moreover,  the  Jews  who  embraced  Cbristian- 
ity  read  the  Scriptures  for  the  most  part  in  Greek,  and  this 
was  an  occasion  or  pretext  for  the  other  Jews  who  rejected 
Christianity  to  adhere  with  greater  pertinacity  and  zeal  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible  ;  hence,  through  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
Greeks,  they  went  so  far  afterwards  as  to  appoint  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  for  the  pretended  nusfortune  of  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek,  as  we  read  in  the 
Talmud.  As  those  Jews  who  read  in  Hebrew  were  the  on^ 
ones  that  retained  a  sort  of  nationality  among  other  nations, 
they,  of  course,  kept  in  their  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
only  the  Hebrew  books  ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
doubts  which  arose  among  some  fathers  of  the  Church,  as  to 
the  canonicity  of  those  books,  though  they  always  respected 
and  quoted  them.  There  has  never  been,  however,  any  real 
interruption  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  concerning  their  in- 
spiration, and  the  Roman  Church  founded  by  Peter  and  Panl 
has  always  had  them  in  its  Latin  version,  and  they  have  always 
been  venerated  as  the  word  of  God.  If  some  fathers,  those 
particularly  who  knew  Hebrew,  and  lived  among  the  Jews, 
not  finding  these  books  in  the  canon  of  the  Hebrews,  have  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  their  canonicity,  it  was  not  a  tradition,  but 
a  personal  notion  of  theirs,  arising,  perhaps,  from  not  using 
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their  science  according  to  prudence  ;  and  it  is  not  the  sole 
instance  in  which  a  certain  science  has  been  an  impediment 
to  the  simplicity  of  faith.  Bat  even  those  fathers  who  made 
that  concession  of  the  non-canonicity  of  those  books  to  their 
science,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  among  whom  they 
lived,  in  practice  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  tradi-» 
lion  ;  for  they  quoted  those  books  ;  and  St.  Jerome  in  partic- 
ular, who  declares  positively  in  some  places  that  they  are  out 
of  the  canon  and  are  unfit  to  prove  dogmas,  believed  Judith  to 
have  been  placed  among  the  Scriptures  by  the  great  Council 
of  Nice,  gives  the  name  of  Scripture  to  the  books  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus^  and  is  to  be  understood,  when  discarding 
them  from  the  canon,  as  be  himself  wrote  in  his  defence  against 
Rufinus',  as  having  spoken  after  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  who 
reject  them  ;  so  that  he  meant  only  that  they  cannot  be  used  to 
confirm  dogmas  against  the  Jews,  because  they  reject  them  ; 
and  in  this  way  are  all  those  fathers  to  be  understood  who  seem 
to  deny  the  authority  of  these  books. 

To  show  now  the  tradition  of  the  Church  with  regard  to 
those  books,  we  may  quote  among  the  councils  one  of  Hippo 
in  the  year  393,  two  of  Carthage  at  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  solemn  decrees  of  Innocent  the  First  in  405,  and  of  Ge« 
lasius  the  First  in  493  ;  the  General  Council  of  Florence, 
which  preceded  the  Protestant  schism  by  nearly  a  century, 
and  in  which  the  Greek  Church  was  represented,  and  lastly 
the-  Council  of  Trent,  which  only  copies  the  canon  of  tlie 
Council  of  Florence.  We  may  add^  also,  the  testimonies  of 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  primh* 
tive  Church.  Some  will  think  it,  perhaps,  a  waste  of  paper  and 
ink,  to  quote  the  Fathers  against  the  I'resbyterians  ;  for  these 
mighty  geniuses  think  themselves  far  above  the  Fathers,  and 
despise  them  as  a  set  of  superstitious  and  ignorant  fools.  But 
we  cannot  allow  such  a  notion,  entertained  by  Presbyterians, 
and  which  betrays  no  less  ignorance  than  pride,  to  deter  luu 
If  Presbyterians  laugh  at  our  quotations,  we  will  claim  the  priv-* 
ilege,  not  of  laughing  at  them,  but  of  pitying  them.  We  think 
it  self-evident  that  men  who  lived  almost  in  th^  age  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  had  all  the  writings  we  have, 
and  many  we  have  not,  should  be  believed  upon  a  matter  of 
fact,  namely,  what  Christ  and  the  Apostles  hav€  taught,  in 
preference  to  self-made  doctors  who  arose  sixteen  hundred 
years  after  the  event.  We  are  invincibly  disposed  to  attribute 
more  weight  to  the  testimoigr  of  a  Clement,  an  Ireosus^  a  Cyp* 
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rian,  &c.,  who  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood,  than  to  the 
unsupported  assertions  of  mercenary  teachers,  who  changed 
theirs  that  they  might  secure  to  themselves  the  riches  of  the 
ancient  Church,  and  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer 
for  it.  We  own  we  are  not  ashamed  to  follow  for  our  guides 
men  whose  sanctity,  science,  prudence,  and  Christian  vir- 
tues were  the  object  of  the  veneration  of  their  contemporaries 
and  of  succeeding  generations,  in  preference  to  these  West- 
minster divines,  who,  in  the  turmoil  of  public  life  and  agitating 
scenes  of  revolution  and  political  struggles,  broached  and  set 
forth  a  confession  of  faith  with  the  same  hand  with  which  they 
signed  the  death-warrant  of  their  sovereign.  If  we  are  wrong 
in  this,  we  must  plead  in  excuse  that  indomitable  instinct 
of  nature,  which  prompts  all  not  utterly  depraved  to  choose 
virtue,  knowledge,  modesty,  and  self-sacrifice,  before  pride, 
presumption,  cupidity,  and  self-love. 

St.  Clement,  Pope  and  martyr,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  is  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  Episde  to  the  Phir 
lippians.  We  have  of  him  an  Episde  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity. In  this  he  quotes  the  book  of  Wisdom,  *^  Who  shafl 
say  to  thee,  What  hast  thou  done  ?"  —  xii.  12  ;  and  also, 
"  Who  shall  resist  the  strength  of  thy  arm  ?  "  —  xi.  22.  St. 
Ireosus  had  conversed  with  the  inunediate  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  and  he  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith.  In  the  fifth 
book,  chapter  35,  •Sgainst  Heretics,  he  quotes  at  full  length  a 
beautiful  passage  which  is  taken  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Baruch,  —  ^^  Look  about 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,"  &c.  St.  Cyprian  sealed  likewise  his 
testimony  with  his  blood,  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. Nothing  is  more  frequent  m  his  writings  than  quotations 
from  those  books  which  have  been  branded  as  Apocrypha  by 
Protestants.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  of  counting  twelve 
quotations  from  Wisdom,  and  twenty-nine  from  Ecclesiasticus ; 
others  in  the  same  proportion.  St.  Athanasius  (Cont.  Arian. 
17,  1)  quotes  as  Scripture  the  following  maxim  of  the  book 
Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  xv.  9  :  ^'  Praise  is  not  seemly  in  the  mouth 
of  a  sinner "  ;  and  he  adduces  this  testimony  together  with 
one  of  about  the  same  import  borrowed  from  Psalm  xlix.  16. 
Now  St.  Athanasius  is  one  of  those  who  apparendy  reject  the 
books  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  this  proves 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  above,  that  those  fathers  who 
in  theory  rejected  the  books  m  question,  admitted  them  m 
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practice.  St  Augustine,  whom  at  least  Presbyterians  and 
Calvmists  must  respect,  if  they  respect  their  patriarch  Calvin, 
condemns  in  positive  and  most  emphatic  terms  those  who, 
with  the  Westminster  divines,  discard  the  book  of  Wisdom 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (L.  2,  De  Symb,),  "No  one," 
says  he,  "  can  reject  a  passage  taken  from  the  book  of  Wis- 
dom, which  has  been  read  in  the  Church  for  so  many  years, 
and  which,  from  all  Christian  bishops,  to  the  lowest  of  the  faith- 
ful among  the  laity,  penitents,  and  catechumens,  is  listened  to 
with  the  respect  due  to  divine  authority."  We  might  swell  our 
quotations  to  a  volume  ;  but  if  what  we  have  adduced  does 
not  suffice  for  our  Presbyterian  friends,  one  would  rise  in  vain 
from  the  grave  to  convince  them. 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  we  will  add  a  true  list  of 
the  Apocrypha,  that  is,  of  those  writings  which,  though  some 
may  have  regarded  them  as  Scripture,  yet  are  not  held  by  the 
Church  to  possess  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
word  apocrypha^  a  Greek  word,  means  simply  unknown ; 
hence,  a  book  is  said  to  be  apocryphal,  when  its  authority  as 
Sacred  Scripture  is  not  acknowledged.  It  may  be  an  excel- 
lent book,  and  perfectly  authentic, — that  is,  truly  written  by  the 
one  whose  name  it  bears, — or  it  may  not  be.  The  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  £s- 
dras,  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Maccabees,  the  book  of 
Henoch,  the  prayer  of  King  Manasses,  and  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-first  Psalm ;  those  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  book 
of  Hermas,  quoted  by  some  as  Scripture,  because  Hermas  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xvi.  14  ;  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas,  which,  though 
truly  his,  and  though  his  name  is  found  in  the  Acts  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  Sacred  Scripture,  —  for  all  the 
disciples  of  the  Apostles  were  not  inspired  ;  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  by  St.  Clement,  whose  name  is  also  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  (Phil.  iv.  3) ,  —  a  genuine  and  authentic 
epistle,  but,  though  quoted  by  not  a  few,  is  not  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture ;  the  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  that  king,  as  related  by  Eusebius  ;  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
or  canons  made  by  the  Apostles,  of  which  the  first  fifty, 
though  not  Scripture,  are  received  by  the  Roman  Church ; 
and,  in  addition,  a  large  number  of  Gospels,  to  some  of  which 
St.  Luke  alludes,  when  he  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel, 
^^  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth,"  &Ct 
Many  of  these  Gospels  have  perished  ;  fragments  of  others  have 
come  down  to  us.     These  are  properly  termed  apocryphal. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing some  queries  to  Presbyterians,  and  of  requesting  them 
to  explain  what  appear  to  us  glaring  contradictions  in  their 
conduct.  When  they  drew  up  their  catalogue  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  on  what  authority  did  they  take  this  or  that  book  to 
be  Scripture  ?  assuredly  they  did  not  see  the  books  they  re- 
ceive falling  from  heaven,  or  Jehovah's  throne.  Was  it  od 
the  authority  of  the  Jews,  or  on  that  of  the  Christians  ?  If 
on  the  authority  of  the  Jews,  then  they  should  reject  the  New 
Testament,  since  the  Jews  reject  it ;  if  on  the  authority  of 
Christians,  they  should  receive  all  the  books  which  the  Christians 
received,  and  as  the  Christians  received  all  the  books  which 
Catholics  now  receive,  even  the  so-called  Apocrypha,  they 
should  also  receive  them.  Why,  then,  do  they  receive  a 
part,  and  reject  the  rest  ?  Will  they  answer,  that  they  re- 
ceive those  books  which  were  received  by  the  primitive 
Church  ?  But  how  do  they  know  that  ?  how  do  they  know 
what  the  primitive  Church  taught  ?  Moreover,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  primitive  Church,  tradition  be- 
comes necessary  and  indispensable,  at  least  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  non-inspired  books.  But 
they  reject  tradition.  Again,  if  they  rely  on  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  Church,  they  must  admit  the  Apocrypha  which 
are  rejected  only  by  the  Jews.  For  Clement,  Irensus,  the 
authors  of  the  Itala  and  Syriac  versions,  belonged  to  that 
Church,  and  are  unanimous  in  receiving  them  as  Scripture. 
If  they  discard  Tobias,  Judith,  &c.,  because,  some  fathers 
have  doubted  their  inspiration,  then  why  do  they  admit  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  St.  James,  and,  above  all,  the 
Apocalypse  ;  for  many  fathers,  as  Protestants  themselves  con- 
fess, have  doubted  the  divine  authority  of  these  ?  Will  they 
say  that  these  writings  come  from  the  Apostles,  who  were  in- 
fallible ?  But  this  is  precisely  what  those  fathers  doubted ; 
and  if  it  be  enough  to  have  the  name  of  an  Apostle  on  the 
title-page,  why  do  they  not  receive  all  the  Gospels  which  bear 
the  name  of  some  Aposde  ?  At  least,  as  many  fathers  have 
doubted  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocalypse  as  that  of  the  Macca- 
bees ;  why,  then,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  one,  and 
reject  that  of  the  other  ?  "  A  weight  and  a  weight  are  "an 
abomination  before  the  Lord.. ''  —  Prov.  xx.  23.  But  are 
Presbyterians  candid  and  sincere  ?  If  they  admit  the  Apoca- 
lypse, is  it  not  because  they  can  so  interpret  it  as  to  make  it 
countenance  their  aspersions  and  condemnations  of  the  Pope 
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and  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Finally,  will  tb^y  say  they  admit 
the  New  Testament  on  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  who 
wrote  it  ?  But  was  St.  Luke  an  Apostle  ?  Was  Mark  an 
Apostle  ?  Certainly  not.  They  were  only  disciples  of  the 
Apostles,  as  were  Barnabas,  and  Clement,  and  Hermas. 
Why,  then,  do  they  admit  as  Scripture  the  writingg  of.  Luke 
and  Mark,  and  not  those  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Her- 
mas ?  To  be  consistent,  they  must  adhiit  both,  or  reject  both; 
for  the  Apostles  themselves  are  equally  silent  respecting  both. 
What  proof  have  they  that  Mark  was  inspired,  and  that  Clem- 
ent was  not  ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned;  save  the  testimony 
of  the  Aposdes,  made  known  by  tradition.  But  if  tradition  is 
necessary  in  this  case,  wherefore  is  it  to  be  rejected,  as  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  Presbyterians  asserts  ?  If  tradition  be 
good  for  one  thing,  why  not  for  others  ?  If  in  this  case,  why 
not  in  that  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  distinction  between 
bishops  and  priests,  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  intercession  of  saints,  &c.  ?  Assuredly,  on  all  these 
points  Protestants  are  entangled  in  difficulties,  from  which 
they  can  extricate  themselves  only  by  consenting .  to  swallow 
innumerable  absurdities,  and  inscribing  on  their  standard,  coi<f'^ 

TRADICTION,    INCONSISTENCY,    and    FALSEHOOD. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  we  have  qow  reached,  is,  that 

"  The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be 
believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the ,  testimony  of  any 
man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth  itself),  the 
author  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received  because  it  is  the 
word  of  God." 

Since  we  have  thus  far  objected  to  every  article,  it  may  be 
thought  that  we  are  hard  to  please,  if  we  also  object  to  the 
present.  When  we  read  a  law  of  Congress  printed  in  the 
newspaper,  we  assuredly  admit  the  law,  because  it  comes  from 
Congress,  and  not  because  the  editor,  who  may  be  deserving 
of  no  credit,  places  it  before  his  reader.  When  a  constable 
serves  an  execution,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  court  we  respect, 
not  that  of  the  constable.  Nevertheless,  this  fourth  article  can 
find  no  more  favor  with  us  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  shaft 
at  St.  Austin,  whose  assertion  we  have  already  quoted,  and  at 
the  Catholic  Church,  on  whose  testimony  we  receive  the  Scrip- 
tures. It,  however,  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  a  very  obvi- 
ous distinction  will  at  once  disclose  its  sophistry..    The  doc- 
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trines  taught  in  the  Scriptures  are  one  thing,  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  itself  is  another.  The  doctrines  are  believed 
because  revealed  or  taught  by  God  himself ;  but  why  is  the 
Bible  believed  to  have  come  from  God  ?  It  does  not,  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  proclaim  to  all  that  it  is  the  word  of  God. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  you  believe  it  to  be  his  word  ? 
The  Catholic  answers.  The  testimony  of  the  Church,  for 
which  God  himself  vouches  by  miracles  and  other  marks  of 
his  authority.  The  Protestant  has  nothing,  at  least,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  nothing  reasonable,  to  answer.  In  a  word,  if 
God  speaks,  we  believe  on  his  authority,  and  it  would  be  ridic- 
ulous and  blasphemous  to  believe  God  because  Peter  or  James 
assures  us  that  what  God  says  is  true.  But  in  order  to  believe 
that  God  hath  spoken,  we  must  have  motives  of  credibility, 
or  reasons  sufficient  to  convince  a  sound  understanding  that 
he  has  really  spoken  ;  otherwise,  faith  would  be  only  supersti- 
tion and  credulity.  Hence,  it  is  absurd  to  reproach  Catholics 
with  attributing  a  greater  authority  to  the  Church  than  to  the 
word  of  God.  When  Mary  believed  that  she  would  conceive 
and  bring  forth  the  Son  of  God,  without  any  detriment  to  her 
virginity  (Luke  ii.),  she  believed  in  God,  and  made  an  act  of 
heroic  faith,  as  Elizabeth  said  afterwards,  ^^  Blessed  art  tboa 
that  hast  believed."  But  on  whose  testimony  did  she  believe  ? 
On  that  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  who  brought  her  the  messsage* 
Would  she  have  believed  without  the  testimony  of  the  angd  f 
Assuredly  not.  Did  she  reverence  the  angel  more  than  God  ? 
By  no  means  ;  but  the  apparition  and  declaration  of  the  angel 
were  the  motives  of  credibility  on  which  she  believed  the  mes- 
sage to  be  truly  from  God,  and  without  which  her  belief 
would  have  been  only  fanaticism  or  pride.  In  this  way  St. 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  gives  clearly  the  motives  of  credibility 
for  the  revelation  which  it  contained.  '^  The  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ  which  God  gave  ....  and  signified  sending  by  his 
angel  to  his  servant  John,  who  hath  given  testimony  to  the 
word  of  God."  —  i.  1,  2.  As  John  gave  testimony  to 
the  word  of  God,  that  is,  that  God  spoke  it,  so  does  the 
Church  now ;  and  as  the  testimony  of  John  was  proved  tme 
by  incontestable  evidence,  so  also  is  that  of  the  Church.  As 
the  testimony  of  .Tohn  did  not  derogate  from  the  majesty  of 
the  word  of  God,  or  the  respect  due  to  it,  nor  suppose  any 
pride  in  him,  neither  does  the  testimony  which  the  Church 
bears  to  Scripture  imply  the  least  irreverence,  or  pride,  or 
arrogance,  on  her  part. 
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The  fifth  article  of  the  Confession,  the  last  we  shall  now  con- 
sider, will  confirm,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Presbyterian  divines 
themselves,  all  we  have  asserted  concerning  the  impossibility  of 
Presbyterians  arriving  at  the  inspiration  oi  Scripture,  besides 
presenting  a  few  more  of  those  glaring  contradictions  witii  which, 
as  so  many  bright  stars,  they  intersperse  and  adorn  their  creed. 

"  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
to  a  high  and  reverend  esteeVn  for  the  Holy  Scripture  ;  the  heav- 
enliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of 
the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole 
(which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of 
the  only  way  of  man^s  salvation,  the  many  other  incomparable  ex- 
cellences, and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  arguments  whereby 
it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  word  of  Grod  ;  yet,  not*' 
withstanding,  our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible 
truth  and  divine  authority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  wotrk  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word,  in  our  hearts. 

"  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  But  if  I  tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know 
how  thou  oughtest  to'^behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 

"  1  John  ii^  20,  27.  But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  ye  know  all  things.  —  But  the  anointing  which  ye  have  received 
of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you ;  but 
as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and 
is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him.'^  &c. 

The  doctrine  embodied  in  this  article  is,  that  the  testimony 
of  the  Church  renders  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  probable  ; 
the  internal  excellences  of  Scripture  demonstrate  that  inspi* 
ration  ;  still,  we  believe  Scripture  to  be  the  word  of  God,  be- 
cause we  hear  the  Spirit  of  God  in  our  hearts  telling  us  it  is  his 
word.  A  more  monstrous  accumulation  of  absurdities,  of 
sophisms,  of  fanaticism,  it  would  be  difficult  to  condense  within 
the  same  number  of  lines.  The  assertion,  to  be  true,  should  run: 
The  internal  excellences  of  Scripture  render  its  inspiration 
somewhat  j:)ro6a6{e;  the  testimony  of  the  Church  renders  it  cer^ 
tain  ;  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  divine  grace  makes  us  assent,  in 
a  supemcUural  manner,  and  in  a  way  conducive  to  salvationj  to 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  it  contains.  Stated 
in  this  way,  the  assertion  would  be  correct.  But  the  West- 
minster divines,  after  having  disclaimed  all  human  testimony  in 
Art.  IV.,  now  tell  us  that  the  testimony  of  the  Church  moves 
us  to  a  high  and  reverend  esteem  of  Scripture.  Then  they 
should  at  least  have  '^  a  high  and  reVerend  esteem"  for  the 
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books  of  Tobias,  Judith,  &c.,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the  rise 
of  Protestantism,  the  testimony  of  the  whole  Church  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  But  does  not  the  passage  you  quote  to 
inculcate*  this  high  and  reverend  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scripture 
say  more  than  you  make  it  say  ?  You  conceive  a  high  and  rev- 
erend esteem  for  Scripture  from  '^  the  Church,  which  is  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth."  —  1  -Tim.  iii.  15.  But  if  the  Church 
be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  trtUh^  and  if  the  Church  tell  yoa 
that  these  books  or  those  are  the  word  of  God,  you  must  not 
only  esteem  them,  but  believe  them  to  be  the  word  of  God ; 
otherwise,  the  Church  would  cease  to  be  '^  the  pillar  and  grouod 
of  the  truth,"  by  telling  you  to  receive  as  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  writings  which  have  only  a  human  authority.  The 
Church  evidently  would  then  be  the  herald  and  the  basis  of  error. 
Presbyterians  therefore  adduce  here  a  text  which,  fairly  coih 
sidered,  overthrows  the  whole  fabric  of  their  belief  in  Scripture. 
The  Church  h  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth:  they  adnait  this. 
Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  must  achnit  what  the  Church 
teaches,  and  admit  it  not  only  as  probable,  but  as  the  very  truth 
of  which  the  Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground.  By  adducing 
this  text,  then,  they  cut  their  own  throat ;  this  text,  if  it  prove 
any  thing,  proves  not  only  that  Scripture  must  be  esteemed,  but 
also  believed,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Church.  It  proves  that 
not  only  Genesis  and  the  Gospels,  are  Scripture,  but  also  To- 
bias, Judith,  &c.  Calvin,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  little 
keener  than  the  Westminster  divines,  found  himself  not  a  litde 
troubled  to  explain  this  text  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Church  btbe 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ;  and  was  compelled  to  assert  that 
the  Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  not  because  she 
teaches  the  truth,  but  because  she  keeps  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  the  word  of  God.  But  on  this  principle  every  man  who 
has  a  Bible  in  his  pocket  is  a  pillar  and  grojund  of  the  tnidi,  and 
booksellers  will  become  not  only  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of 
the  truth,  but  its  citadels,  and  fortresses,  and  spiritual  rocks  of 
Gibraltar,  because  they  keep  in  their  shops  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  the  word  of  God,  with  romances  and  ob- 
scene books.     To  state  such  an  absurdity  is  to  confute  it. 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  argumeiits  tnr 
which  Presbyterians  contend  that  Scripture  abundandy  evi- 
dences itself  to  be  the  word  of  God.  The  first  is,  ^^  the  hear<« 
cnliness  of  the  matter."  But  is  every  book  that  treats  of  Aeoatii 
an  inspired  book  ?  and  what  will  become  of  the  inspiration  of 
some  books,  if  tried  by  this  Presbyterian  touchstone  ?     The 
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Song  of  Songs,  —  can  you  detennine  that  to  be  inspired  from 
the  heavenliness  of  the  matter  ?  If  you  admitted  tradition  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Church,  you  might,  perhaps,  find  that  its 
subject  is  heavenly  ;  but  with  Scripture  alone,  you  cannot ;  for 
not  even  the  name  of  God  is  mentioned  in  the  whole  book.  The 
book  of  Ruth,  from  the  heavenliness  of  its  matter,  will  hardly 
produce  a  conviction  that  it  is  inspired,  and  so  of  some  other 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  test,  applied  to  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  or  to  the  Second  and  Third  Epis- 
tles of  St.  John,  might  give  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Hence, 
this  test  of  the  inspiration  of  a  book  may  be  a  conjecture,  but 
it  will  never  amount  to  a  demonstration.  But  if  inspired  books 
are  to  be  tested  by  this  mark,  we  say  that  Tobias,  Judith, 
Wisdom,  and  Maccabees  are  far  more  heavenly  in  the  matters 
they  treat  of,  than  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  these  books  we  find  the  clearest  allusions  to  heaven 
and  eternal  life,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  heavenly  virtue. 
Is  there  any  thing  more  heavenly  than  the  conduct  of  Tobias  ?  — 
any  thing  more  heavenly  than  this  maxim,  '^  We  are  the  children 
of  saints,  and  look  for  that  life  which  God  will  give  to  those 
that  never  change  their  faith  from  him  "  ? —  Tob.  iii.  18.  Is 
there  any  thing  more  beautifiil  and  heavenly  in  the  whole  Testa- 
ment than  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven  Maccabees  and  their 
heroic  mother  ?  2  Mace.  vii.  We  say  it,  then,  confidently, 
if  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter  be  a  test  of  inspiration,  those 
books  which  Protestants  stigmatize  as  ^^  Apocrypha  "  must  have 
the  first  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  So  is  it  with  error  ; 
when  its  advocates  try  to  cover  one  side  opened  to  attack,  they 
are  forced  to  uncover  another  which  they  have  equal  interest  in 
protecting  ;  the  present  and  the  other  tests  of  inspiration  as- 
signed by  Protestants  apply  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  to  those 
which  they  brand  as  spurious,  than  to  those  which  they  choose 
to  retain. 

The  second  test  of  inspiration  is  "efiicacyof  doctrine." 
The  Bible  is  inspired  because  its  doctrine  is  efficacious.  So 
do  our  modern  doctors  think.  But  we  should  rather  contend 
that  the  Bible  is  efficacious  because  it  is  divine.  Will  an  un- 
prejudiced man  say  a  book  is  inspired  because  it  persuades  to 
the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches  ?  If  so,  immoral  books 
would  be  the  most  certainly  inspired  of  all ;  for  their  doctrine 
is  terribly  efficacious.  The  Koran  also  would  be  inspired;  for 
it  has  been  tolerably  efficacious ;  and  the  Book  of  Mormon 
threatens  to  be  the  same.     This  mark  of  inspiration  wiU  not 
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answer,  even  admitting  a  book  to  contain  the  best  doctrine  in 
the  world.  A  man  may  write  eloquent  pages  on  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  persuade  others  to  adopt  it,  and  i^e  have  stQl 
no  voucher  for  his  inspiration.  Otherwise,  all  good  and  pioiii 
ministers  of  God  would  be  inspired  ;  which  is  somewhat  more 
than  any  body  is  prepared  to  adAiit. 

^'  The  majesty  of  the  style  "  is  the  next  evident  mark  of  inspi- 
ration adduced  by  the  Westminster  divines,  — a  queer  test,  we 
must  confess. .  This  test  we  take  to*  be  applicable  to  the  orig- 
inal languages  in  which  the  Scripture  was  written  ;  for  other- 
wise the  majesty  of  the  style  would  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
translator  rather  than  that  of  the  author  ;  and  we  know  of  very 
clumsy  translations  of  the  Bibhe.  The  appreciation  of  this  test 
would,  then,  require  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  ;  for  a  smatterer  in  those  languages  would  scarcely 
venture  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  style.  How  many 
are  competent  to  the  task  may  be  a  delicate  question  ;  but -we 
hardly  think  it  would  be  excessive  rashness  on  our  part  to  doubt 
if  the  Westminster  divines  themselves  were  altogether  com- 
petent judges.  It  is  not  among  people  involved  in  political 
turmoils,  it  is  not  in  our  parliaments,  our  houses  of  represent- 
atives or  senate-chambers,  that  we  find  such  eminent  GredL 
and  Hebrew  scholars.  Moreover,  a  portion  of  the  Presby- 
terians themselves — .the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  —  will 
reject  this  test,  since  they  separated  themselves  from  the  main 
body  chiefly  because  they  would,  not  subject  their  ministers  to 
the  necessity  of  learning  Greek  and  Hebrew.  We  may  also  re- 
mark that  St.  Paul  did  not  insist  very  strenuoudy  on  Uiis  proof 
of  his  inspiration  ;  for  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
xi.  6,  he  says,  —  ^'  Though  I  be  rude  in  speech^  yet  not  in 
knowledge."  And  whien  we  reflect  that  many  books,  having  no 
claim  to  inspiration,  have  a  fine  and  majestic  style,  and  that  the 
appreciation  of  style  presents  so  many  difficulties,  and  varies 
so  with  different  individuals,  we  can  set  very  little,  if  any,  value 
upon  this  test  of  inspiration. 

Another  evident  mark  of  inspiration,  according  to  the  West- 
minster divines,  is  '^  the  consent  of  all  the  parts.^^  ^Taking  this 
test  of  inspiration^  we  venture  to  say,  that,  assuredly,  the  C<»fe8-: 
sion  of  Faith  is  not  a  work  inspired^  —  that  is,  from  above  ;  fiar, 
whatever  else  it  may  claim,  it  can  claim  nothing  like  a  *^  eonfenl 
of  all  the  parts. "  We  have  gone  over  only  the  first  five  articles, 
and  it  would  puzzle  the  reader  to  count  the  many  contradictions 
we  have  found  in  it.     If  the  Bible  be  inspired  from  God,  surely 
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there  can  be  no  contradictions  in  it.  But  the  fact,  that  there 
are  no  contradictions  in  a  book,  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in- 
spired ;  it  proves,  at  most,  only  di.at  the  author  speaks  the  truth, 
and  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  Who  ever  thought  of  ascrib- 
ing inspiration  to  our  mathematical  treatises,  because  there  is 
in  them  a  consent  of  all  the  parts  ?  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are.  in  the  Bible  many  apparent  contradictions^  which 
it  often  requires  no  smaU  amount  of  learning  and  research  to 
remove  or  reconcile  ;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  supplies  infideb 
with  their  arguments  against  our  holy,  religion.  That  all  thdse 
apparent  contradictions  are  cleared  up,  and  very  satisfactorily 
too,  we  cheerfully  and  loudly  acknowledge  ;  but  we  say,  that,  if 
we  did  not  know  from  other  independent  and  infallible  sources 
of  information  that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  this  character  of  ti\e 
consent  of  all  the  parts  could  never  lead  to  a  firm  assent  to  its 
inspiration. 

The  other  means  of  arriving  at  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
such  as  "  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which  is  to  give  all  glory  to 
God) ,  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  sal- 
vation, the  many  other  incomparable  excellences,  and  the  en- 
tire perfection  thereof,"  are  all  as  little  conclusive  as  those  we 
have  just  considered.  When  we  once  know,  by  some  positive, 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  Scripture  is  tlie  word  of  God,  we  inay 
find  ail  these  excellences,  but  not  before  ;  and  to  found  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  upon  such  tottering  motives  is  to  de- 
liver it  up  to  the  contempt  of  unbelievers.  We  say,  then,  that 
the  external  motives  of  credibility  in  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture assigned  by  Presbyterians  are  altogether  illusory,  and 
that  the  point  can  be  settled  only  by  recourse  to  the  testimony 
and  declaration  of  the  Church,  whose  doctrine  has  always  re- 
ceived, and  continues  to  receive,  the  stamp  and  approbation  of 
Heaven. 

But  it  is  chiefly  upon  the  internal  motives  of  credibility  that 
Presbyterians  rely.  They  believe  in  Scripture  because  the 
Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  in  their  hearts.  A  man,  when 
driven  to  this  last  resource  of  fanatics,  visionaries,  and  im- 
postors, the  resource  of  Mahometans  and  Mormons,  should 
at  once  own  himself  vanquished.  This  pretence  is  exceed- 
ingly convenient,  for  it  supplies  the  place  of  argument  and 
logic.  /  remain  a  Presbyterian^  because  God  tells  me  in  my 
heart  that  I  am  in  the  true  religion.  We  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  undertake  seriously  to  confute  this  assertion. 
All  reasonable  persons  have  an  irresistible  bclination  to  lau^ 
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at  this  peremptory  mode  of  settling  a  controverajr.  PHj,  dii- 
gust,  or  merriment,  if  the  subject  were  not  so  grave,  woaU  be 
the  only  answers  suitable  to  be  given.  We  knew  of  a  deluded 
lady,  who,  fearing  she  had  '^  sinned  the  day  of  grace  away," 
staid  on  her  knees  some  hours,  and  at  last  obtained  foil  for* 
giveness,  because  she  felt  her  heart  as  ^'  big  as  a  hat."  Wbea 
the  Lord  speaks  in  an  extraordinary  mumer,  he  gives  aaelir' 
nal  miraculous  signs  of  his  presence,  as  one  may  read  in  so 
many  different  passages  of  bcripture,  especially  in  the  call  ef 
Moses,  Gideon,  and  Samson.  The  ordinary  operation  of 
divine  grace  in  the  hearts  of  the  just,  though  supernatural,  gib 
never  be  a  foundation  for  any  assertion  or  discoveiy ;  and  tlii 
divine  grace  is  never  given  as  the  ground  for  believing  or  umib- 
taining  any  thing  contrary  to  the  doctrine  held  and  proposed 
by  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  doctrine  is  fouDded,  ml 
upon  internal  and  invisible  revelation  accessible  to  qobodfj 
but  upon  facts  performed  in  the  face  of  the  whole  woM) 
and  of  a  brilliancy  greater  than  that  of  the  sun.  Nor  do  we 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  passage  of  St.  John,  with  which  vision- 
aries would  try  to  uphold  their  delirious  notions,  —  *^  Ye  have  at 
unction  from  above,  and  ye  know  all  things."  For  such  pe^ 
sons  as  bring  forward  their  own  visions  and  imaginations,  on  dtf 
strength  of  this  text,  should  prove  first  that  this  is  said  of  tbenif 
and  not  rather  the  following  :  —  ^<  Thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and 
made  wealthy,  and  I  have  need  of  nothing;  and  thou  knowestnot 
that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked."  Yes,  they  have  the  best  reasons  for  applying  to  tbeai- 
selves  the  following  passages.  ^^  If  one  will  not  hear  the  Churchi 
let  him  be  to  thee  as  a  heathen  and  publican."  — Matt.  zviiL 
17.  ^^  O  senseless  Galatians  !  who  hath  bewitched  you,  tht 
you  should  not  obey  the  truth  ? "  ^<  The  animal  man  knowolh 
not  the  things  that  are  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  Hence,  it  is  not 
to  every  one  that  opens  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  tlut  this  ii 
said,  —  '^  You  have  an  unction  from  above,  and  ye  knowal 
things  ";  it  is  to  such  as  love  God  with  all  their  heart,  are 
docile  to  their  pastors,  and  revere  in  them  the  authority  of 
Christ ;  for  St.  John  immediately  adds,  ^^  I  have  not  written  19 
you  as  to  such  as  know  not  the  truth,  but  as  to  such  as  knonr 
it."  He  who  does  not  acknowledge  thoroughly  and  sinceroir 
the  Church  to  be  the  ground  and  pillar  of  truth,  to  be  the  mk 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  has  no  shaia 
in  those  words  of  St.  John,  but  rather  in  these  of  St.  Judo : 
—  ^^  These  are  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual  moo, 
having  not  the  Spirit."  —  Ver.  19. 
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But  we  must  conclude  here,  for  the  present,  our  review  of 
the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith.  We  have  found  it  full 
of  false  reasoning,  of  arbitrary  and  absurd  applications  of 
Scriptural  passages,  of  obvious  and  strongly  marked  contra-* 
dictions,  of  shallow  views,  and  false  conclusions.  We  have 
conclusively  established,  we  think,  that  Presbyterians  have  in 
no  respect  whatever  any  reason  or  argument  to  offer  in  de- 
fence of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  for  them 
no  rational  ground  on  which  to  believe  it  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.  We  have  also  shown,  that,  on  every  principle,  even  on 
their  own,  they  cannot  refuse  to  admit  as  Scripture  some  books 
which  they  choose  to  reject.  We  may,  then,  conclude  that 
Presbyterianism  precludes  the  very  possibility  of  making  an  act 
of  faith,  of  believing  any  thing  reasonable  this  pretended  Con- 
fession of  Faith  may  contain,  undermmes  Christianity,  and 
leaves  men  with  empty  shadows  and  sonorous  words  instead  of 
religious  truth.  It  is  not  a  confession^  it  is  a  real,  stanch, 
bold,  and  blasphemous  negation  of  faith. 


Art.  V.  —  Schiller's  .^thetic  Theory. 

The  following  communication,  sent  us  by  the  accomplished 
translator  of  Schiller's  .SElsthetic  Prose^  noticed  in  our  Review 
for  July  last,  we  very  willingly  insert,  out  of  esteem  for  the 
writer. 

"  This  Review,  for  July,  1845,  contained  an  article  on  Schiller's 
Esthetic  ProsCy  a  work  then  just  translated.  It  was  more  particu- 
larly a  critique  of  his  -^thetic  Theory,  as  developed  in  the  series 
of  letters  upon  human  culture,  raising  fundamental  objections  there- 
to from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  But  as  it  seemed  to  the  writ- 
er of  this  that  the  theory  in  question  not  only  sacrificed  no  Chris- 
tian principle,  but  rather  corroborated  and  sustained  them  all,  at 
the  same  time  being,  if  well  understood,  the  ally  and  harbinger  of 
Christian  culture,  the  editor  has,  with  great  courtesy,  opened  his 
pages  for  a  vindication  of  Schiller's  position.  The  present  article 
is  an  attempt  at  such,  rather  than  at  a  distinct  reply  to  the  Review. 
As  briefly  as  possible,  it  will  be  an  exposition  of  the  -^thetic  The- 
ory, and  its  relation  to  Christianity.  This,  however,  will  involve  iei 
reply  to  the  chief  objection  raised  l^  the  Reviewey  against  it ;  and 
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the  attempt  is  hazarded  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  beauty  and  prec* 
tical  necessity  of  the  theory,  and  from  a  desire  to  establish  it  in  the 
esteem  of  those  who  are  watching  for  every  thing  that  tends  to  re* 
produce  the  divine  life  in  human  hearts. 

^^  At  first  sight,  Schiller^s  theory  would  seem  to  have  no  rela* 
tion  at  all  to  any  question  of  morals  or  of  tlhristian  culture.  But 
this  is  owing  solely  to  its  abstract  and  esthetic  form.  It  seemt 
intended  to  establish,  by  metaphysical  disquisiition,  the  laws  which 
develope,  at  the  best,  only  a  true  artist,  or  a  good  citizen  of  the 
state.  Its  composition  was  prompted  by  the  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  that  great  effort  of  the  individual  to  annihilate  the  state, 
and  substitute  every  shade  an(l  extreme  of  idiosyncrasy  in  place  of 
that  legal  development  and  composite  order  of  humanity  which  re- 
spects the  state,  because  that  is  the  finest  result  of  the  man.  Schil- 
ler seems  only  to  wish  to  solve  that  political  problem,  without  re- 
course to  experience  :  Can  there  be  a  pure  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  pure  humanity  ? .  or  rather.  What  instrumentality  will  efiect 
the  latter,  in  order  to  create  the  former  ?  He  states  the  fine  arts  to 
be  this  medium,  beauty  to  be  a  necessity  of  humanihr,  and  the 
secret  of  culture  to  consist  in  the  final  equipoise  of  opposmg  impuls- 
es by  its  agency.  And,  at  first  sight,  all  the  significance  of  his 
theory  seems  to  be  exhausted  at  this  point  alone.  Even  Herder 
called  it  one-sided  and  partial,  probably  because  its  form  was  pure- 
ly sesthetic,  while  he  must  have  seen  that  it  was  capable  of  a 
Christian  application,  and  was  intended-  to  minister  to  every  want 
of  the  human  soul,  whether  political,  moral,  or  artistic.  The  Re- 
viewer sees  this  potential  capacity  of  the  theory,  but  conuders  it 
nevertheless  to  be  deficient  when  carried  to  its  ultimates.  1*0  us 
'  rather  it  seems  eminently  to  subserve  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
and,  for  a  pure  product  of  the  intellect,  to  be  singularly  manifold 
and  exhaustive.  It  states  a  prime  condition  for  the  successful  em- 
bodiment of  Christianity  in  the  life  of  man. 

'^If  Schiller  meant  to  declare  that  the  evolution,  of  ithis  ideal 
beauty,  and  the  consequent  equilibrium  of  reason  and  desire,  of  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  man  (person  and  condition),  completp 
ed  man^s  culture,  established  a  virtuous  character,  and  fulfilled  his 
destiny,  the  Reviewer  might  well  object ;  since  such  a  declaratidi 
would  only  raise  a  problem  that  would  remain  for  ever  innocent  of 
a  solution,  —  namely,  How  can  thi?  ideal  beauty  secure  the  abso- 
lute right  ?  how  can  it,  furthermore,  decide  the  toiU  infaoar  of  that 
right  ?  If  Schiller  meant  to  say  that  the  play^impulse  was  equiva- 
lent to  love,  or  even  charity,  that  virtue  was  an  affection  of  the 
passive  nature,  or  that  the  said  impulse  could  nerve  a  struggle 
against  desire  in  favor  of  duty ;  if,  in  fine,  it  was  his  object  tP  show, 
by  means  of  his  theory,  that  man  can  originate  and  put  into  prac- 
tical operation  the  means  of  positive  virtue, — that  he  is  at  onoe 
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lever  and  fulerum,  weight  and  power,  —  we  might  well  thank  the 
Reviewer'  for  exposing  the  hateful  visage  of  this  idolatry,  and  for 
reprobating  a  system  that  would  make  revelation  superfluous,  and 
leave  unanswered  all  the  imminent  question  of  grace  and  prayen 
But  to  us, —  we  speak  in  deference,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  of  great 
certainty,  —  to  us  Schiller  appears  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  blun- 
ders, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  frame  a  theory  which  virtually  ex* 
eludes  th^ir  possibility. 

'^  Briefly,  the  validity  of  his  theory  depends  upon  the  force  and 
meaning  ^ven  to  the  play-impulse.  If  we  can  precisely  deflne  its 
function,  we  shall  be  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  theory  in 
question  is  ultimately  Christian. 

^*'  The  ^aiheHc  Letters  are  an  attempt  to  display  the  process 
which  evolves  man^s  freedom.  Schiller  explains,  that  he  does  not 
meaa  that  freedom  ^  which  necessarily  appertains  to  man,  consider- 
ed as  an  intelligence,  and  which  can  neither  be  given  to  man  nor 
taken  from  him  ;  but  that  which  is  based  upon  his  compound  na- 
ture.^ —  p.  93.  If  this  freedom,  or  equipoise  of  man's  two  essen- 
tial ingredients,  the  residue  of  a  last  analysis,  and  the  corroboration 
of  his  humanity,  can  be  secured,  he  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  able  to 
make  deflnite  acquisitions,  to  fulfll  the  laws  of  right,  and  to  express 
in  life  all  the  moral  truth  of  which  he  is  conscious.  It  is  evident 
that  we  are  now  giving  his  theory  its  Christian  application,  pur- 
posely avoiding  to  notice  its  capacity  to  include  the  citizen  or  the 
artist.  Schiller  conflnes  himself  throughout  to  this  simple  proposi- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  freedom  as  the  condition  of  culture^  He 
does  not  say  how  man  acquires  a  cognition  of  that  duty  which  this 
state  of  freedom  alone  can  make  available  to  him ;  whether  it  is  an 
idea  of  the  pure  reason,  or  whether  it  is  revealed  to  him  ab  ea>> 
ira.  The  decision  of  that  question  is  not  necessary  to  th6  integ- 
rity of  his  theory  ;  no  matter  in  what  way  the  ideas  of  right  and 
of  duty  are  presented  to  man,  he  can  realize  them  successfully 
only  through  this  preestablished  harmony,  this  freedom  of  his  com- 
pound nature.  Till  that  is  gained,  the  free-will  which  he  possess^ 
as  an  intelligence  is  a  -superfluous  and  only  potential  energy.  It 
can  act  with  vigorous  accuracy  only  when  freed  from  either  of  his 
two  ground-impulses,  that  is,  when  they  mutually  cancel  each 
other,  as  forces,  by  the  creation  of  an  equipoise.  But  what  shall 
create  it  ?  What  shall  induce  this  state  in  man,  which  is  neither 
subjectively  nor  objectively  contingent,  and  yet  neither  internally 
nor  externally  constrained,  —  the  a^sXeoiplay  or  freedom  ?  Schil- 
ler declares,  that  the  intuition  of  beauty  can  alonfs  create  it,  and 
evolve  this  play-impulse,  which  is  not  a  force,  but  only  the  condi- 
tion, the  appearance,  of  a  force,  as  a  certain  indeterminate  state  of 
water  must  precede  its  crystallization.  It  is  a  condition  of  mere 
determinableness,  and  yet  without  it  no  determination  can  ensue. 
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^'  The  Letter*  themselves  sufficiently  and  happily  explain  the  vir 
lidity  of  the  division  of  man^s  nature  into  two  primary  impulses, 
the  possibility  of  their  indifTerentism,  or  the  evolution  of  the  play- 
impulse,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  the  cognition  of  beauty  can 
effect  it  '  As  the  aesthetic  inclination  of  the  mind  gives  the  fiat 
impulse  to  freedom,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  cannot  result  from 
freedom,  and  consequently  can  have  no  moral  origin.  It  must  be 
a  gif\  of  nature ;  favoring  accident  alone  can  loose  the  bonds  of  the 
physical  condition,  and  lead  the  savage  to  the  shrine  of  beauty.^  — 
p.  129.  Yet  it  is  an  accident  which  has  all  the  conditions  of  uni- 
versality and  necessity.  Nature  is  invariable  in  this  respect,  and 
everywhere  makes  her  first  attempt  upon  the  mind  as  beauty.  If 
Schiller  seems,  in  any  place,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  favorable  conjunctures,  he  refers  to  the  development 
of  the  ideal  beauty  ;  but  even  the  savage  is  rescued  from  his  ani- 
mality  by  ^  delight  in  show,  inclination  for  ornament  and  for  play*' 
The  progress  of  the  race  from  the  necessitous  state  of  nature  to  the 
state  of  freedom,  which  evolves  the  highest  beauty,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  is  described  with  great  felicity  in  Letters  XXVL  and 
XXVII.  But  all  of  them  have  such  a  strict  logical  sequence  from 
the  very  first,  and  so  skilfully  develope  the  main  idea,  while  clea^ 
ing  away  objections,  that  to  designate  the  particular  scope  of  any 
fragment  is  only  to  tempt  objections,  which,  af\er  all,  do  not  im- 
pinge upon  the  main  design. 

*'*'  To  return.  That  this  cognition  of  beauty  is  the  only  efiective 
medium  for  the  production  of  freedom  will  be  evident  when  we 
attempt  to  apply  any  other  known  process  or  method  of  influence. 
In  vain  will  you  make  a  representation  of  truth,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  will  into  harmony  with  duty.  The  will  has  not  yet 
been  provided  with  a  free  arena  for  its  volitive  power,  and  to  say 
that  any  representation  of  duty  will  create  this  freedom  is  to  say 
that  the  house  can  build  the  workmen.  The  will  cannot  make 
choice  of  duty,  and  attempt  to  fulfil  the  high  requisitions  of  reli* 
gion,  till  it  is  extricated  from  the  distracting  warfare  of  two  impuls- 
es yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  That  particular  degree  of  culture  is 
prerequisite  which  consists  in  removing  the  constraint  of  nature, 
and  substituting  an  intermediate  condition,  which  the  will  can  take 
advantage  of  for  the  ulterior  purposes  of  growth.  The  earth,  with 
its  cold  moisture,  its  dark  and  coarse  grains  and  passages,  can  never 
quicken  the  willing  seed ;  the  air,  with  its  warmth  and  sunlight,  a 
vast  solution  of  vegetative  principles,  cannot  tempt  forth  a  aingle 
fibre  to  take  root  in  nothing.  But  a  mutual  equipoise  of  these  ex- 
tremes, in  lively  activity  and  yet  in  harmony,  is  the  only  conditioa 
upon  which  the  germ  will  put  forth  its  capacities  and  establish  its 
personality.  The  realization  of  the  great  law  of  duty  is  roan's  des- 
tiny ;  to  that  all  culture  points ;  the  end  cannot  itself  be  a  prelimi- 
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nary,  the  undeveloped  and  embarrassed  will  cannot  do  homage  to  the 
right,  any  more  than  a  kraal  of  Hottentots  can  worship  the  tender- 
ness of  Raphael,  or  the  majesty  of  Michel  Angelo. 

''  Schiller  still  farther  proves  that  the  cognition  of  beauty  is  the 
only  medium  for  the  production  of  freedom,  by  proving  that  beauty 
is  a  necessity  of  humanity,  and  that  its  first  development  in  any 
race  or  clime,  whether  rude  and  fragmentary  or  graceful  and  com-, 
plete,  is  the  first  evolution  of  the  play-impulse,  which  is  equivalent 
to  freedom.  This  requires  an  examination  of  experience  and  a 
historical  treatment,  better  suited  to  an  artistic  discussion  than  to 
the  purely  abstract  method  pursued  by  Schiller.  Still,  a  few  hints 
and  indications  of  facts  sufi[iciently  define  his  meaning,  while  they 
prove  that  moral  culture  has  hitherto  advanced,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  in  exact. proportion  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  beauty, 
even  of  that  imperfect  beauty  afforded  by  experience.  ^  In  man, 
as  presented  by  experience,  beauty  finds  an  already  depraved  and 
perverse  matter,  which  robs  it  of  its  ideal  perfection,  in  proportion 
as  be  blends  with  that  his  individual  disposition.  Far  from  defin- 
ing its  conception,  with  the  crowd  of  critics,  from  isplated  phenom- 
ena, and  making  itself  responsible  for  the  deficiency  which  man 
displays  under  its  influence,  we  know,  rather,  that  it  is  man  who ' 
transfers  to  beauty  the  incompleteness  of  his  individuality.^  —  p.  80. 
He  contrasts  Rome  with  Greece  to  show  that  moral  culture  hatf 
advanced  in  exact  proportion  to  the  development  of  beauty,  as  far 
as  a  certain  point.  This  point  has  always  been  identical  with  the 
point  of  highest  cognition  of  the  idea  of  right.  The  Greek  nsiture 
was  an  example  of  perfect  equipoise  and  freedom ;  the  reason  why 
so  much,  and  yet  why  no  more,  determination  ensued^  is  to  be. found 
in  the  degree  to  which  truth  and  duty  were  cognized.  The  race 
was  susceptible,  but  the  moment  did  not  favor,  compared  with  the 
present.     Now^  ^  the  favoring  moment  finds  an  unsusceptible  race.? 

''  We  now  see  the  reason  why  Schiller,  in  common  with  all  the 
highest  minds  of  Germany,  lay^  so  much  stress  upon  the  phenom- 
enon of  Grecian  art  and  culture.  Seen  from  his  point  of  view, 
it  appears  as  if  Greece  was  intended  to  symbolize  to  us  the  sesthet- 
ic  state  of  freedom;  which  is  the  condition  for  all  positive  life,  for 
the  realization  of  all  deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue.  Its  broad  and 
equable  development  contrasts  nobly  with  our  one-sided  and  frag- 
mentary culture,  and  we  almost  forget  its  indififerentism  when  con* 
templating  its  character  of  harmony  and  repose.  The  intensity  of 
our  modern  life,  the  morbid  growth  of  single  faculties,  the  univer* 
saL  respect  for  the  function  as  the  unit-measure  of  tiie  man,  the 
million  mental  deformities  which  obtain  in  our  social  state,  do  more 
than  spoil  artists,  scholars,  citizens,  and  are  quite  as  fatal  to  the 
heart  as  to  the  head.  Our  will  is  not  free,  as  much  because  our 
culture  oflers  it  no  vantage-ground  of  fireedom  and  repoae,  as  be- 
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cause  certain  passions  and  habits  keep  it  down,  like  GhilliTer  ft^ 
tened  with  a  million  hairs.  Every  thing  concurs  to  mar  our  imtures, 
and  defeat  our  destiny, — the  passional  man  rules  with  blind  force, 
and  interferes  to  complete  the  confusion  commenced  by  a  false  de- 
velopment of  intellect,  and  a  culture  which  does  not  give  us  har- 
mony and  freedom,  but  only  civilization  and  disease.  A  nineteenth 
century  full  of  ancient  Greeks  would  be  fhll  of  better  Christians. 
Had  the  old  Athens  of  Plato  been  in  that  line  of  culture  which 
went  forth  from  the  manger  in  Bethlehem,  there  would  have  been 
a  veritable  Zion ;  because  the  culture  of  the  Greek  secured  to  him 
his  will,  while  the  revelation  of  Christ  would  have  manifeeted  to 
him  the  way. 

*^  At  the  foot  of  the  broad  staircase  of  the  Louvre,  which  leads 
to  the  picture-gallery,  where  modem  art  has  collected  numerous 
symbols  of  diseased  modem  culture,  odds  and  ends  of  mind,  mon- 
strosities, partial  beauties,  entire  shams,  intense  passions  of  the 
theatre  and  the  pot-house,  battle-pieces,  portraits  with  eyes  and 
noses  of  determined  idiosyncrasy,  there  stands  an  antique  bust 
of  Jupiter.  The  stranger,  eager  to  ascend  the  marble  steps  and 
revel  in  all  the  promised  beauties  of  his  catalogue,  is  arrested,  in 
spite  of  his  hot  dilettantism,  by  that  majestic  antique,  whose  re- 
pose and  self-sufficiency  convey  the  keenest  rebuke  to  the  child  of 
modem  culture,  hastening  to  distract  and  belittie  himself  still  finrther 
with  the  novel  trifles  of  modem  art.  With  what  a  godlike  indiffisr- 
ence  do  the  serene  eyes  look  forth  beyond  the  bustle  and  empresses 
metU  of  that  broad  and  splendid  staircase,  up  which  continually 
streams  a  current  of  little  fragments  of  men  and  women,  but  no 
whole  nature  I  It  must  be  a  man  of  uncommon  impertinence  who 
can  gaze  unabashed  at  that  countenance  of  freedom,  and  who  does 
not  feel  humbled  beneath  that  expression  of  potential  will.  One  is 
willing  to  linger  for  ever  at  the  portal,  and  the  obligation  to  go  and 
see  the  pictures  suddenly  becomes  distasteful  and  mtrusive.  The 
spell  was  hidden  in  that  old  chisel,  long  ago  rusted  and  rotted, 
which  struck  out  these  lineaments  of  a  self-poised  nature,  of  a  will 
waiting  for  its  highest  object  If  only  some  green  peak  of  the 
Olympic  ridge  had  overshadowed  Nazareth,  and  to  a  race  so  sue* 
ceptible  had  been  revealed  its  highest  destiny  ! 

^^  But  it  were  foolish  in  us  to  ignore  so  rich  an  experience  as  Ant 
ancient  culture,  and  refuse  to  define  it,  to  appropriate  its  lesson  and 
make  it  tell  upon  the  life  of  to-day.  The  Catholb  Church  fans 
herself  done  the  next  best  thing.  She  has  filled  her  chapels  wiA 
sweet  faces  of  Mary,  and  holy,  suffering  faces  of  martjrred  saintB  $ 
the  vistas  of  her  majestic  naves  are  closed  with  canvass  made  im* 
mortal  by  Annunciations,  Ascensions,  or  that  divine  and  noeltins 
tragedy  of  sorrow ;  the  Mass  of  Mozart  sweeps  over  that  sea  ot 
bending  hearts,  so  full  of  surging  passions,  like  the  voice  of  Jesni 
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over  the  stormy  lake ;  the  sanctified  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  in* 
vites  men  and  women,  in  the  very  act  of  worship  and  con^ssion, 
to  tranquillity,  and  strives  to  create  that  free  eesthetic  condition 
which  renders  possible  the  mightiest  efbrts  of  a  heaven-directed 
will.  But  has  that  art  itself  the  requisite  tranquillity  ?  Has  it  not 
all  the  faults  of  modem  culture  ?  With  rare  exceptions,  does  it 
not  too  often  distract  and  agonize,  and  miss  the  breadth  and  repose 
of  antique  art  in  too  exclusive  appeals  to  veneration,  to  sympathy, 
or  to  fancy  ?  And  yet  whatever  freedom  from  austerity,  whatever 
grace  and  dignity,  is  found  in  the  hamlets  of  the  South  €^  Europe, 
may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  altar-piece  of  the  nearest  church, 
or  the  perpetual  miracle  of  its  chiselled  spire. 

^'  With  respect  to  Schiller^s  theory,  the  point  to  be  kept  in  promi- 
nence is  this :  the  play-impulse  is  only  an  indeterminate  condition. 
It  cannot  be  equivalent  to  love,  it  affords  no  determination  in  any 
province  of  human  nature.  It  is  null,  as  far  as  positive  action  is 
concerned ;  and  yet  it  is  not  null,  because  it  makes  determinate  ac« 
tion  possible.  Schiller  distinctly  says : — Mt  has  been  explicitly 
proved,  that  beauty  affords  no  result  either  to  the  intellect  or  the 
v(^ition,  that  it  interferes  in  no  operation  either  of  reflection  or  res* 
olution,  that  it  only  imparts  to  both  the  ability,  but  leaves  ihe  actual 
use  of  this  ability  undefined.  Thus  all  external  assistance  is  re- 
moved, and  the  pure  logical  form,  the  idea,  must  address  itself  di- 
rectly to  the  intellect ;  the  pure  moral  form,  the  law,  directly  to 

the  volition. Thus  the  most  important  task  of  culture  consists 

in  subjecting  man  to  form,  while  yet  in  his  pure  physical  life,  and 
in  making  him  eesthetical,  so  far  only  as  the  realm  of  beauty  can 
ever  extend,  —  since  the  moral  condition  can  unfold  itself  only 
from  the  aesthetical,  and  not  from  the  physical  condition.' 

^'  It  follows  from  this,  that,  even  if  Schiller  held  the  opinion,  that 
virtue  was  to  ber  placed  in  inclination,  and  duty  to  win  obedience  in 
the  guise  of  beauty,  it  could  in  no  wise  be  deduced  from  his  sesthet- 
ic  theory,  nor  could  the  play-impulse  be  rendered  responsible 
therefor,  because  it  is  responsible  for  nothing ;  it  only  makes  hu- 
man nature  fallow  for  the  reception  of  truth,  and  free  to  gird  itself 
for  any  struggle.  Schiller  did  indeed  diverge  from  the  asceticism 
of  Kant,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  his  Jtidaic  promulgation  of  the 
moral  imperative.  But  while  he  sought  to  infuse  &e  Christiaa 
principle  of  love  or  charity  into  the  ethical  system  of  Eant,  he 
never  meant  to  assert  that  duty  could  be  made  play,  or  that  virtue 
was  any  thing  less  than  a  positive  acquisition,  based  upon  the  stern- 
est renunciation.  It  is  to  be  won  because  it  is  decreed  to  be  aa 
imperative  necessity  of  our  natures ;  it  is  the  end  of  our  being. 
Yet  none  the  less  can  we  be  taught  to  love  that  which  is  so  su» 
premely  hard  to  obtain ;  and  his  nature  certainly  is  the  highest  and 
best  developed,  the  nearest  to  the  Christian  type,  who  has  succeeded 
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in  making  his  inclination  coincide  with  the  law  of  duty.  ScfaiUer 
was  not  so  weak  in  theory  or  in  practice  as  to  demand  that  doty 
should  he  made  easy  ;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  accidental,  but  in 
the  necessary^  agreement  of  duty  and  inclination.  The  former  re* 
suits  from  the  demands  and  impulses  of  a  nature  not  yet  in  perfect 
balance,  of  a  volition  not  yet  free.  The  latter  is  the  product  of  a 
nature  which  commenced  with  the  sesthetic  condition.  *'  That  truly 
advances  morality,  which  destroys  the  opposition  between  inclinaF 
tion  and  goodness.' 

-^^  There  is  much  in  the  two  essays,  Upon  the  Necessary  lAmUs 
in  the  Use  of  Beautiful  Forms^  and  Upon  JEstheiic  Manners,  which 
assists  one  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  strictness  of  Schiller's 
ethical  scheme.  While  in  the  Letters  he  allows  to  beauty  no  de- 
termining power,  but  only  seeks  to  construct  a  determinable  om* 
dition,  in  these  Essays  he  limits  with  severity  the  influence  of 
taste,  declaring  that  no  morality  can  exist  where  satisfaction  deter- 
mines the  will.  His  great  merit  here  consists  in  his  skilful  state- 
ment of  the.  relation  of  taste  and  morals ;  a  noble  sul^ect,  and 
upon  which  no  little  loose  thinking  prevails.  And  nowhere,  does 
he  utter  one  word  of  treason  against  the  Christian  duties  of  |»lf- 
denial  and  sacrifice,  but  contencb  that  these  are  part  of  virtue,  and 
therefore  to  be  loved. 

^^  But  how  can  they  be  loved,  and  how  can  virtue  generally  be- 
come an  object  of  desire  ?  Only  by  a  personal  experience  of  its 
desirableness,  since  our  present  condition  demands  a  radical  reversal 
of  the  souPs  action.  Our  nature  rather  attaches  the  charm  of  in- 
clination to  the  party  of  the  passions.  The  savage,  whom  no  cul- 
ture has  yet  freed  from  the  dominion  of  his  physical  condition,  who 
does  not  desire  nobly,  because  he  does  not  contemplate  noble  ends, 
and  who  cannot  will  loflily,  because  no  culture  has  bestowed  upon 
him  the  requisite  freedom,  is  a  prey  to  his  impulses,  and  that  which 
is  mere  passional  force  cannot  even  be  called  inclination.  The 
man,  who,  by  means  of  the  sesthetic  condition,  has  emerged  irom 
his  barbarism,  and  is  free  to  choose  to  the  extent  of  his  cognitions, 
may  be  said  to  err  through  inclination  ;  he  follows  the  bias  of  Us 
passions.  But  if  he  decides  always,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice  of 
inclination,  in  favor  of  virtue,  he  is  under  the  constraint  of  duty ;  * 
and  yet  this  is  the  passage  to  that  state  of  highest  inclination,  where 
duty  begins  to  be  loved  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  which  it  has  by 
being  identical  with  the  nature  of  God,  the  lawgiver.  This  b  the 
Christian  state  of  charity,  and  ensues  when  we  begin  to  love  the 
Lord  with  all  our  heart  and  soul.  The  will  is  still  determined  by 
the  necessity  of  duty,  but  renunciation  is  less  severe  only  because 
our  inclination  now  harmonizes  with  our  duty.  An  intermediate 
struggle  has  turned  the  tables  completely,  and  we  play  at  that 
which  was  formerly  our  toil.     This  is  the  meaning  of  Schiller, 
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when  he  speaks  of  the  coincidence  of  inclination  and  duty ;  he  ob- 
jects, with  special  distinctness,  to  the  confusion  of  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  sensuous  man  with  that  inclination  whose  sole 
condition  is  the  abolition  of  the  former.  And  when  he  says,  *•  That 
truly  advances  morality  which  destroys  the  opposition  between  in- 
clination and  goodness,'  he  refers  to  that  eesthetic  condition  which 
first  sets  in  freedom  the  palsied  will,  and  makes  it  able  to  abolish 
the  natural  inclination  by  commencing  that  intermediate  struggle 
which  leads  to  the  love  of  duty.  Thus  we  fall  back  again  upon 
the  function  of  the  play-impulse,  which  is  the  first  result  of  culture, 
regarding  nfian  as  a  race,  and  announcing  a  general  law.  Schiller's 
theory  gives  man  his  freedom,  without  lending  a  bias  to  his  will. 
What  condition  more  favorable  for  the  cognition  of  right  and  duty, 
and  for  the  realization  in  life  of  Christian  principles  ! 

'^Then,  so  far  as  the  main  idea  of  this  theory  is  concerned,  one 
is  at  liberty  to  frame  what  special  theology  he  will.  It  is  opposed 
to  neither  the  Catholic  nor  Protestant  formulas,' and  is  made  neither 
more  nor  less  valid  by  the  application  of  any  particular  creed.  The 
Catholic  may  believe  in  a  supernatural  order,  and  claim  for  it  a  vi- 
tal difference  from  the  order  of  grace  assumed  by  the  Protestant ; 
the  former  may  insist  that  though  the  latter  makes  use  of  the  super- 
natural diction,  he  means  nothing  but  the  natural  order  and  a  natu- 
ral destiny,  —  and  the  latter  may  maintain  that  the  supernatural  or- 
der of  the  Catholic  is  nothing  but  the  Calvinistic  order  of  grace. 
Schiller's  theory  contradicts  neither  position  ;  it  simply  makes  vir- 
tue possible,  be  it  presented  for  cognition  in  forms  never  so  various. 
It  decides  neither  for  nor  against  either ;  and  the  play-impulse  is 
so  strictly  defined,  that  it  cannot  surpass  its  function  to  decide  any 
thing  whatever  in  the  domain  of  theology.  That  function  having 
now  been  explained,  we  leave  the  discussion  of  the  theory,  though 
many  interesting  but  subordinate  points  might  claim  our  attention. 
With  many  thanks  for  the  editor's  courtesy,  we  forbear  trespassing 
farther  upon  his  valuable  pages^  albeit  the  temptation  is  not  small 
to  write  at  greater  length  concerning  Schiller  and  the  value  of  his 
aesthetic  works." 

Mr.  Weiss,  the  translator  of  SchiUer's  ^Esthetic  Prose,  dis- 
senting from  our  remarks  on  Schiller's  aesthetic  theory,  in 
our  Review  for  July  last,  has  sent  us  the  foregoing  com- 
niunication  in  its  defence.  He  contends  that  we  were  wrong 
in  representing  that  theory  as  repugnant  to  Christianity ;  for, 
in  his  judgment,  it  "  not  only  sacrifices  no  Christian  principle, 
but  rather  corroborates  and  sustains  them  all ;  .....  bemg, 
if  rightly  understood,  the  ally  and  the  harbinger  of  Christian 
culture."  If  we  adopted  his  reading  of  Christianity,  we 
might,  perhaps,  admit  this  ;  for  we  confess  we  see  no  essential 
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difference  between  Schiller's  ssthedc  theoiy,  and  that  Liberal 
Christianity,  of  which  our  friend  is  a  worthy  and  devoted 
preacher.  But  when  we  speak  of  Christianitjr,  we  of  course 
mean  Christianity  as  the  Church  teaches  it ;  tor  we  admit  no 
Christianity,  properly  so  called,  independent  of  the  Cfaurcfa ; 
and  it  is  with  the  Christianity  mseparable  and  mdistineuishable 
from  the  Church,  that  we  maintain  Schiller's  theory  is  utterly 
incompatible. 

Schiller's  theory  is  invented  as  a  new  theonr  of  moral  and 
social  improvement,  and,  as  such,  arrogates  to  itself  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  work  which  we  are  taught  to  ascribe  to  Christiaii- 
ity.  This  is  alone  sufficient,  be  its  character  in  other  respects 
what  it  may,  to  stamp  it  as  anti-Christian ;  for  Christianity  is 
sufficient  and  exclusive,  and  demands,  and  can  admit,  in  the 
work  of  moral  and  social  improvement,  no  rival  and  no  ally. 
Any  new  theory  in  regard  to  such  a  work,  or  any  thecny  out- 
side and  independent  of  Christianity,  though  really  intended  to 
be  auxiliary  to  Christianity,  must  always  be  set  down  as  repug- 
nant to  Christianity.  Man  cannot,  without  culpable  presump- 
tion, attempt  to  do  the  work  of  God.  When  and  where  Crod 
speaks,  he  must  be  silent. 

Schiller  addressed  his  .SEsthetic  Letters  to  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution,  or  rather  who  was  carried  away  by  the  vague  no- 
tions of  liberty  and  felicity  to  be  realized  on  earth,  so  rife 
throughout  all  Europe  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
and  still  entertained  by  our  young  dreamers,  socialbts,  radicau, 
and  disorganizers.  Schiller  appears  to  have  been  as  radical  as 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  regard  to  the  end  they  contem- 
plated, though  differing  from  many  of  them  as  to  the  proper 
method  to  be  adopted  for  its  realization.  He,  as  well  as  they, 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  return  of  the  age  of  gold,  of 
recovering  the  Eden  forfeited  by  sin ;  and  the  real  question 
which  agitated  him,  and  determined  the  tone  and  direction  of 
his  speculations,  was.  What  are  the  practical  means  of  repro- 
ducing this  age  of  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  of  introducmg  and 
maintaining  universal,  social,  and  political  freedom  ?  He  be- 
gins by  assuming  that  this  freedom,  or  the  right  constitution 
and  healthy  action  of  the  state,  depends,  as  its  necessary  con- 
dition, on  the  inward  or  personal  freedom  of  the  individual.  In 
this  he  differs  from  the  French  Republicans.  They  said,  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  is  the  end,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
state  is  the  means  ;  reform  the  state,  as  the  condition  of  refonn- 
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ing  the  indiridual ;  and  therefore  they  made  the  revolution,  de* 
posed  and  beheaded  their  sovereign,  and  guillotined  such  of 
the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  as  preferred  their  recol- 
lections to  their  hopes.  Schiller  recoiled  from  this,  as  well 
he  might.  He  reversed  the  maxim,  and  said,  the  freedom  of 
the  state  is  the  end,  that  of  the  individual  the  means ;  reform 
the  individual,  as  the  condition  of  reforming  the  state  ;  and  gave 
us  his  aesthetic  theory.  This  sounds  much  more  philosoj^c 
than  the  formula  of  the  French  Republicans,  but  in  reality  it  is 
less  so.  The  Republicans  made  the  state  exist  for  man,  and 
man  for  himself ;  Schiller  made  man  exist  for  the  state,  and 
the  state  for  —  nothing  ;  since,  if  the  individual  be  able  to  attain 
to  the  freedom  supposed  without  the  state,  the  state  is  super- 
fluous. 

But  having  assumed  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  must 
be  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  of  the  state,  Schiller's  prob- 
lem became.  How  shall  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  state 
acknowledged  to  be  corrupt  and  tyrannical  be  emancipated, 
and  established  in  that  personal  freedom  which  is  the  prerequi- 
site to  social  and  political  regeneration  ?  This,  if  we  have  not 
totally  misapprehended  it,  is  his  real  problem.  The  answer, 
as  we  gather  it  both  from  himself  and  his  translator,  is,  that 
'^  the  medium  of  this  emancipation  is  the  cognition  of  beauty," 
that  is  to  say,  the  fine  arts,  artistic  or  esthetic  culture. 

Man,  according  to  Schiller,  in  his  rude  or  primitive  state, 
prior  to  sesthetic  culture,  is,  in  the  category  of  nature,  sub* 
ject,to  the  law  of  necessity.  This  necessity  is  twofold,  —  the 
necessity  of  hi;s  condition,  and  that  of  his  own  nature.  He  is 
in  this  state  not  properly  a  person,  but  a  thing,  and  subjected  to 
natural  laws  as  are  other  things.  He  can  act,  indeed,  but  to  an 
end,  not  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  —  instinctively,  but  not  from  re- 
flection and  volition,  —  and  therefore  is  incapable  of  performing 
what  are  strictly  speaking  human  acts,  — actus  humani.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  emancipate  him  from  the 
thraldom  of  nature,  to  constitute  his  personality,  and  place  him 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  can  act  freely,  from  reflection  and 
volition.  That  is,  he  must  be  translated  out  of  nature  into 
humanity.  This  translation  out  of  nature  into  humanity,  or 
this  constitution  of  the  personality,  is  the  evolution  of  what 
Schiller  terms  the  play-impulse  (SpieUrieb).  How  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  By  the  cognition  of  beauty,  or  esthetic  culture. 
Hence  the  mission  of  art.  It  is  art  which  liberates  man  from 
the  thraldom  of  nature,  creates  him  man,  harmonizes  all  bis 
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faculties  or  impulses,  and  constitutes  bim  master  of  his  condi- 
tion and  himself. 

We  understand  this  doctrine  very  well,  but  have  now  neither 
time  nor  space  to  enter  into  its  fuU  examination.  It  will  suf- 
fice for  our  present  purpose  to  consider  it  under  its  more  pop- 
ular aspects,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  points  which  are 
hostile  to  our  holy  religion. 

1.  The  fundamental  assumption  with  regard  to  the  free  and 
happy  order  which  may  be  realized  on  this  earth  is  false  and 
unchristian.  At  the  bottom  of  all  Schiller's  speculations  lies 
the  assumption,  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  heaven  which  we 
may  realize  in  this  world  and  from  this  world  ;  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  introduce  and  maintain  a  political  and  social  order  in 
which  all  our  natural  wants  shall  be  satisfied,  in  which  we  shall 
be  free  from  all  constraint,  exempt  fi*om  all  troubles,  disap- 
pointments, and  vexations,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  disUiro- 
ing  forces,  no  anxiety,  no  sorrow,  no  wrath,  no  bitterness,  but 
all  shall  be  peace,  plenty,  love,  and  joy.  But  this,  Christian- 
ity teaches  us,  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  and  therefore 
is  never  to  be  proposed  as  an  object  of  pursuit.  In  assuming 
it,  and  proposing  it  as  an  end,  Schiller  is,  then,  at  war  wi£ 
Christianity,  as  are  all  classes  of  socialists  of  the  present  day. 
The  Christian  looks  upon  this  life  as  intended  by  Providence 
to  be  a  penance,  a  probation,  a  trial,  a  discipline,  and  places 
his  hopes  of  happiness  exclusively  in  the  world  to  come.  It 
is  idle  to  deny  this.  Christianity  was  not  given  to  remove  die 
evils  and  misery  of  this  life,  but  to  teach  us  patience  and  re- 
signation under  them  ;  and  to  enable  us  to  convert  them  into 
the  richest  blessings,  by  humbly  submitting  to  them  for  God's 
sake.  It  sanctions  none  of  the  maxims  of  the  socialists,  but 
reverses  them  all.  God's  ways  are  not  man's  ways.  When  he 
comes  to  redeem  us,  he  comes  not  in  the  greatness,  majesty, 
and  glory  of  the  Godhead,  but  with  his  divinity  veiled  under  « 
human  form,  —  not  with  the  lofty  step  of  the  conqueriif 
hero,  or  the  pomp  and  state  of  the  earthly  monarch,  but  as  a 
servant  in  lowly  life,  the  son  of  a  poor  virgin,  living  in  pover^ 
ty  and  want,  and  followed  only  by  fishermen  and  publicans, 
and  at  last  dying  on  the  cross.  Even  now,  when  he  comes 
upon  our  altars  or  communicates  himself  to  the  futhfiil,  to 
gladden  the  heart,  strengthen  the  soul,  and  give  us  a  foretaste 
of  heaven,  he  conceals  not  only  his  divinity,  but  also  his  hu- 
manity, and  appears  under  the  ignoble  forms  of  bread  and 
wine,  —  teaching  us  that  our  greatness  is  in  our  littleness,  our 
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strength  in  our  weakness,  our  glory  in  our  humility.  He 
comes  not  thus,  as  mad  dreamers  allege,  because  his  mission 
is  specially  to  the  poor,  because  he  comes  merely,  as  we  bear 
it  blasphemously  taught,  as  a  modern  socialist,  radical,  level- 
ler, or  democratic  revolutionist,  —  but  to  sanctify  poverty,  to 
abash  the  pride  of  the  world,  and  to  show  us  that  our  good 
is  not  in  that  which  the  nations  seek  after,  but  in  that  which 
they  despise  ;  for  the  poor  man,  that  is  not  also  poor  in 
spirit,  is  no  dearer  to  him  than  the  rich  man  '^faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day."  It  is  through  much  tribulation  and  suner- 
iog  that  we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There- 
fore it  is  that  the  saints  always  turn  their  backs  on  the  world, 
trample  its  riches  and  luxuries  beneath  their  feet,  and  make 
themselves  poor  and  afflicted,  that  they  may  have  true  riches 
and  joy  with  Christ  in  heaven.  All  this  may  be  foolishness 
to  our  socialists  and  conceited  reformers,  but  the  foolishness  of 
God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men.  Salvation  comes  from  the  humility  of  the  cross. 
What  the  Christian  looks  for  in  this  world  is  not  earthly  felici- 
ty, is  not  that  he  may  be  full  with  the  goods  of  this  world,  and 
have  his  ^'  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,"  but  that  he  may  sac- 
rifice the  sacrifices  of  justice,  and  hope  in  God  for  his  reward 
hereafter.  He  believes  that  blessed  are  the  poor,  those  that 
suffer,  and  those  that  weep  ;  for  the  afflictions  of  this  life  are 
designed  by  our  merciful  Father  to  prepare  us  for  the  beatitude 
of  the  life  to  come.  He  thus  seeks  the  cross,  and  embraces 
it  with  the  most  ardent  affection  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  receives 
the  highest  good  he  is  capable  of  receiving. 

The  error  of  our  socialists  on  this  point  is  one  of  no  small 
magnitude.  They  all  —  and  in  this  respect  we  do  not  see  that 
Schiller  differs  essentially  from  them  —  regard  our  true  good 
as  realizable  on  earth,  and  in  some  way  or  other  dependent  on 
our  external  condition.  In  this  thev  show  clearly  their  hos- 
tility to  Christianity.  Our  real  good  is  not  realizable  in  this 
life,  save  by  promise  ;  for  we  do  not  and  cannot  accomplish 
our  destiny  here.  We  live  here  by  hope,  not  by  firuition. 
Then,  again,  what  is  really  for  our  good  here  is  in  no  case 
and  in  no  sense  whatever  dependent  on  our  external  condition. 
It  is,  in  all  cases,  independent  of  circumstances.  We  need 
no  change  in  our  external  condition  and  circumstances,  in 
order  to  receive  the  highest  good  of  which  we  are  capable. 
God  may  be  found  by  the  humblest  and  most  abject  slave,  a3 
well  as  by  the  proudest  potentate  of  the  earth ;  and  the  soul 
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that  finds  God,  or  to  whom  God  reveals  himself,  has  all  good, 
even  the  supreme  good  itself.  While  we  are  seeking  to  better 
ourselves  by  bettering  our  condition,  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
virtue  and  happiness  by  struggling  to  create  a  new  political, 
social,  or  industrial  order,  we  overlook  this  fact,  draw  our 
minds  off  from  God,  fix  our  affections  on  things  of  the  earth, 
and  lose  for  ever  our  true  good.  Labor  not  for  the  meat  that 
perisbeth,  but  for  the  meat  that  endureth  unto  everlastine  life. 
If  you  would  be  truly  wise,  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  justice,  and  fear  nothing  for  the  rest.  If  you  believe 
not  this,  have  at  least  the  manliness  to  avow  that  you  believe 
not  Christianity. 

2.  But  we  cannot  accept  Schiller's  account  of  the  rude  or 
primitive  state  of  man.  Man  is  not  primitively  a  thing,  but 
essentially  a  person.  There  is  no  such  necessity  of  nature  as 
is  alleged,  firom  which  he  needs  to  be  emancipated.  Man,  we 
admit,  is  enslaved,  is  a  slave  to  his  condition,  and  to  his  appe- 
tites, propensities,  and  passions  ;  but  if  there  be  any  truth  m 
Christianity,  this  slaverv  is  voluntary,  not  necessary,  —  the  ef- 
fect, not  of  his  want  of  freedom,  but  of  his  abuse  of  bis  freedom. 
So  far  as  this  is  not  the  case,  he  is  never,  and  can  never,  be 
emancipated.  As  long  as  he  lives,  he  must  be  affected  in  both 
his  intellect  and  his  sensibility  by  the  objective  world  ;  for  he 
does  not  and  cannot  make  the  world  in  which  he  lives  ;  and  so 
long  as  he  remains  here,  concupiscence  remains,  against  which 
he  must  struggle.  We  deny,  on  the  one  hand,  that  man  is 
subject  to  such  a  necessity  of  nature  as  Schiller  assumes  ;,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  possibility  of  such  a  liberty-  as  he  contends 
for. 

3.  So  far  as  man  is  voluntarily  enslaved,  he  needs  to  be 
emancipated ;  but  we  deny  that  the  emancipation  implied  is 
effected  or  can  be  effected  by  the  cognition  of  beauty,  or  even 
of  truth  and  goodness.  The  simple  cognition  is  never  suffi- 
cient to  liberate  the  soul,  and  place  man,  in  his  interior  nature, 
above  himself  and  his  condition.  If  there  be  an^  thing-certain, 
it  is,  that  Christianity  teaches  that  this  liberation  is  possiUe 
only  by  divine  grace  infused  into  the  heart,  elevating  and 
strengthening  the  will,  and  inclining  it  to  God.  So  far  as  the 
evolution  of  Schiller's  play-impulse  designaties  a  state  of  free- 
dom not  purely  imaginary,  but  possible  and  desirable,  it  is  to 
be  effected,  not  by  sesthetic  culture,  but  by  the  infusion  of  di- 
vine grace  and  by  Christian  culture,  or  ascetic  discipline. 

These  three  considerations  are  sufficient  to  justify  our  objac- 
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lions  to  Schiller's  theory  on  the  ground  of  its  repugnance  to 
Christianity.  But  Mr.  Weiss  thinks  that  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  ally  and  harbinger  of  Christianity.  His  view,  if  we  rightly 
seize  it,  is,  that  the  evolution  of  the  freedom  Schiller  intends 
to  express  by  the  word  play-impulse  is  *  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  Christianity,  or  preliminary  condition  of  its  operation 
and  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  Christianity,  the 
^^  prime  condition  of  the  embodiment  of  Christianity  in  the  life 
of  men."  If  Schiller's  account  of  the  rude  or  primitive  man 
were  to  be  received,  some  preparation  for  Christianity  would 
undoubtedly  be  necessary,  for  Christianity  can  do  nothing  for 
man  before  he  exists.  Man  must  be,  before  he  can  be  the 
subject  of  Christian  influences.  But  if  this  account  be  re- 
jected, and  man  assumed  to  be  in  all  states  what  Christianity 
represents  him  to  be,  no  such  preliminary  work  is  necessary  or 
admissible.  No  preparation  for  grace  is  admissible,  because 
grace  must  go  before  all  eflbrts  at  our  emancipation,  or  else 
those  eflbrts  will  be  unavailing.  •  It  can  go  before,  for  we  know 
it  can  begin  to  operate  from  the  first  moment  of  our  existence, 
since  the  holy  prophet  Jeremias  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  were 
each  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  since  infants  from 
the  moment  of  birth  are  regenerated  in  holy  baptism. 

But  it  seems  that  we  were  wrong,  according  to  Mr.  Weiss, 
in  identifying  Schiller's  play-impulse  with  love,  and  also  in 
ranking  Schiller  among  modem  idolaters.  Possibly  we  were  ; 
but  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  complaints  of  mis- 
representation, which  theorists  and  their  friends  make  when- 
ever their  theories  are  represented  in  an  unfavorable  light,  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  be  received  with  some  hesitation.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe  that  whoever  will 
set  forth  any  modern  theory,  German  theory  especially,  in  its 
true  light,  will  be  accgsed  by  its  friends  of  ignorance,  of  mis- 
apprehension, and  misrepresentation.  The  modem  mind,  the 
modern  German  mind  in  particular,  is  remarkable  for  its  sub- 
jectivity, and  the  universe  it  explains  by  its  theories  is  never 
the  universe  existing  objectively  in  re,  nor  even  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  general  reason,  but  the  universe  which  exists 
in  the  individual  reason,  imagination,  fancy,  or  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  theorist  himself.  The  theorist  constructs  his  theory, 
not  from  dcUa  furnished  him  by  the  objective  world,  the  world 
which  exists  alike  for  all  men,  but  from  data  which  are  fur- 
nished by  the  world  which  exists  for  him  alone,  or  the  few  who 
may  be  able  to  content  themselveQ  to  see  all  with  his  eyes. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  nearly  all  our  modem  German 
theorists.  Though  boasting  of  their  universality  and  '*  many- 
sidedness,"  they  are  remarkable  for  their  narrowness,  ^^  one- 
sidedness,"  and  egoism.  Their  eyes  are  always  fixed  on  thdr 
own  individual  Ichj  or  me,  and  rarely  in  their  speculations  do 
they  ever  get  out  of  its  sphere.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  it 
so  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  explain  themselves  to  schol- 
ars of  other  schools,  and  which  makes  them  fancy,  whenever 
theur  theories  are  translated  by  scholars  of  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  views,  that  they  are  misrepresented.  The  fact 
is,  that,  when  their  theories  are  exhibited  to  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  mankind,  they  do  not  recognize  them,  because  they 
are  then  necessarily  divested  of  what  they  had  received  from 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  framers.  This  esthetic  theory  of 
Schiller,  for  instance,  is  deduced  from  another  theory  enter- 
tained  by  its  author,  and  this  other  theory,  not  from  man  and 
nature  as  they  really  are,  or  as  they  are  in  the  general  intelli- 
gence, but  as  they  are  in  Schiller's  own  Ich  or  me.  But  in 
explaining  it,  we  must  not  explain  it  from  Schiller's  point  of 
view,  for  that  he  himself  has  done,  and  our  explanation  would 
be  no  explanation  at  all ;  but  we  must  explain  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  universal  reason,  or  of  objective  truth.  In  doing 
this,  we  necessarily  and  very  properly  eliminate  all  that  is  idio- 
syncratic, all  that  depends  on  Schiller's  own  peculiar  mode  of 
seeing  reality,  and  retain  only  what  may  be  made  intelligible  to 
all  men,  and  without  Schiller  as  well  as  with  him.  But  we 
cannot  do  this  without  making  the  theory  appear  very  different, 
and  apparently  another  theory,  from  what  it  appears  to  him  and 
to  his  friends.  Yet  we  do  not  thus  misrepresent  it,  but  truly 
represent  it. 

In  the  brief  exposition  we  gave  of  the  theory  in  question, 
we  aimed  simply  to  present  its  leading  features  m  the  light  of 
general  philosophy,  or  its  essential  principles  in  such  a  light  as 
to  be  truly  apprehended  by  the  genend  intelligence.  We  sought, 
in  a  word,  simply  to  translate  the  theory  out  of  Schiller's  pri^ 
vate  reason  into  the  reason  of  the  race  ;  and  we  have  seen,  as 
yet,  no  ground  to  think  that  we  did  not  render  him  truly  and 
faithfully.  That  Schiller  used  the  term  play^mpulse  to  desig- 
nate the  freedom  or  state  which  he  assumed  to  result  from  the 
cognition  of  beauty  or  aesthetic  culture,  we  were  not  ignorant ; 
but  we  identified  it  with  love,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  gave 
it  as  the  effect  of  the  cognition  of  beauty.  If  Schiller  relied 
on  this  effect  as  the  condition  of  virtue,  he  relied  on  sentiment, 
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or  an  affection  of  the  passive  nature,  which  we  term  love,  as 
distinguished  from  charitjr,  because  it  can  be  nothing  else. 
Thus  we  reasoned,  and  if  Schiller  himself  reasoned  different- 
ly, that  was  his  fault,  not  ours.  Schiller  certainly  relies  on 
art  or  aesthetic  culture  to  evolve  that  inward  state  which  is  to 
him  the  condition  sine  qua  non^  at  least,  of  all  virtuous  action. 
But  the  subjective  principle  of  the  power  or  influence  of  art  is 
the  sensibility.  The  province  of  art  is  to  embody  or  reveal 
the  beautiful.  The  intellect  apprehends  the  beautiful,  which 
affects  the  sensibility  and  produces  a  sentiment  which,  in  our 
language,  is  called  love.  Here  begins  and  ends  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  art.  Here  is  the  whole  sphere  of  the  influence  of 
aesthetic  culture ;  for  any  culture  extending  beyond  this  sphere 
is  not  aesthetic,  but  moral,  religious,  social,  or  intellectual. 
Then,  in  making  the  cognition  of  beauty  the  medium  of  the 
liberation  of  the  individual  from  the  thraldom  of  nature,  and  of 
placing  him  in  the  condition  to  do  his  duty,  or  to  be  virtuous, 
Schiller  necessarily  relied  on  love.  To  excite  this  love  by 
appeal  to  the  sensibility,  and  to  evolve  the  play-impulse,  are 
precisely  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  all  must  admit.  Where, 
then,  is  our  error  in  identifying  the  play-impulse  with  what  we 
termed  love  ? 

We  are  not  quite  ignorant  of  the  German  aesthetic  theories 
in  general.  We  know  very  well  that  many  among  ourselves, 
half  Germanized,  regard  man  as  endowed  with  a  faculty  dis- 
tinct from  intellect,  from  will,  and  from  sensibility,  to  which  art 
addresses  itself,  —  a  faculty  which  they  cannot  name,  define, 
nor  describe,  and  the  existence  of  which  no  sound  psycholo- 
gist can  admit.  There  is  no  peculiar  mystery  in  the  influence 
of  art.  Such  is  our  nature,  that,  when  we  have  intuition  of 
the  beautiful,  it  moves  our  sensibility,  attracts  us  towards  it, 
and  affords  us  a  sensible  delight.  This  is  all.  Beauty  ap- 
peals, as  beauty,  not  to  the  intellect,  not  to  the  will,  but  solely 
to  the  sensibility.  In  relation  to  the  intellect  it  is  truth,  to  the 
will  it  is  goodness.  But  art,  as  art,  deals  with  beauty  alone, 
and  its  aim  is  to  affect  the  sensibility.  It  may  affect  it,  and 
turn  it  towards  what  is  true  and  good,  and  then  it  aids  intellec- 
tual and  moral  culture  ;  or  it  may  turn  it  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  then  it  becomes  the  minister  of  vice  and  corruption. 
In  the  former  case,  it  is  commendable  and  useful  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  not.  But  it  is  as  much  art  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  There  is  more  perfect  art  in  the  Elective  Affinities 
than  in  the  Wilhelm  Tell  or  the  fVallenstdn. 
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Nor  is  it  true  that  the  general  tendency  of  art,  or  ssthetie 
culture,  is  to  liberate  the  mind.  The  panders  to  vice  know 
very  well  that  art  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  meai^is  of  en- 
chaining their  victims,  and  do  not  fail  to  enlist  architectural 
poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  in  their  service,  as  is  but 
too  well  known  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  invariable  rule, 
that  art  uniformly  tends  to  corrupt,  when  not  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  high  spiritual,  or  moral  and  religious  culture. 
Art,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  saint,  ministers  to  virtue  ;  in  the  hands 
of  the  sinner,  to  vice.  The  soul  must  have  been  liberated, 
the  will  elevated,  its  affections  purified,  by  other  than  aesthetic 
influences,  before  aesthetic  culture  can  aid  moral  progress. 
The  ^^  love  of  show  and  finery  "  is  not  a  proof  oi  that  in- 
ward freedom  desired,  is  not  a  preparation  for  the  gospel  of 
truth,  as  our  friend  imagines  ;  but  is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  indi- 
cation of  a  soul  already  enslaved  by  a  hateful  passion.  Cer- 
tainly we  cannot  regard  those  of  our  sisters,  or  our  wives  and 
daughters,  who  manifest  the  love  for  show  and  finery  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  being  the  nearest  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
or  as  being  in  the  best  possible  state  to  listen  to  the  Gospel, 
and  to  yield  to  its  self-sacrificmg  precepts^ 

That  we  were  wrong  in  classing  Schiller  with  modern  idol- 
aters, we  do  not  admit.  Modern  idolatry  does  not  consist  in 
worshipping  wood  or  stone,  four-footed  beasts,  the  stars  of 
heaven,  or  images  made  with  men's  hands  ;  but  in  worshipping 
humanity  itself.  For  charity  it  substitutes  the  sentiment  of 
love,  for  the  love  of  God  the  love  of  man,  for  heaven  the 
earth,  and  for  revelation  the  instincts  of  the  race.  It  makes 
man  the  beginning  and  end,  the  a  quo  and  the  ad  quern  of  all 
right  action.  From  man,  too,  it  looks  for  all  its  strength,  all 
the  force  or  power  requisite  to  work  out  our  true  good. 
All  its  theories  presuppose  the  sufficiency  of  man,  and  its 
study  is  to  find  out  how  man,  by  exerting  his  own  energy,  may 
effect  the  end  he  holds  to  be  desirable.  It  may  admit  in  words 
a  Supreme  Being,  but  this  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  nature  and  the  human  soul, 
and  aids  us  only  because  such  is  the  character  of  these  laws, 
that,  if  we  conform  to  them,  we  shall  find  ourselves  better  off 
than  if  we  neglect  them.  To  obey  him  is  simply  to  follow 
nature,  to  conform  to  the  natural  order, — the  old  Epicurean 
doctrine  under  a  new  dress,  entirely  excluding  Providence, 
and  all  active  interference  of  the  Creator  in  the  government  of 
the  world.     God  has  made  the  world,  and  leaves  it  to  itself. 
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If  it  recognizes  Jesus  Christ,  or,  out  of  deference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  age,  resolves  to  patronize  him  for  a  time,  it  is  sim- 
ply as  a  brother  man,  who  is  worthy  of  our  respect,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  suggested  some  wise  rules  for  the  regulation  of  life, 
and  has  set  us  in  his  own  life  an  example  of  a  very  high  order 
of  excellence,  worthy  of  our  imitation,  and  serving  to  show  us 
what  we  may  ourselves  be  and  do  if  we  choose. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  Schiller  was  no  Christian,  or 
may  be  known  by  any  one  who  will  read  his  Philosophical 
Letters.  He  was  in  his  way  a  Reformer,  and  sought  to  re- 
make man  ;  but  all  his  theories  imply  that  he  did  not  look  be- 
yond man  himself,  and  that  man  is  his  own  beginning  and  end. 
His  love  was  for  man,  his  hope  was  placed  in  man,  and  out  of 
man,  by  aid  of  aesthetic  culture,  was  to  arise  the  new  and  bril- 
liant social  order  he  contemplated.  He  therefore  belonged  to 
the  class  of  modem  idolaters,  and  we  were  not  wrong  in  de- 
signating his  theory  as  one  of  the  forms  of  modern  idolatry. 
Practically,  it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
forms,  because  it  places  first  in  order  of  time  and  rank,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  all  other  culture,  aesthetic  culture  ;  which  is 
to  place  the  sensibility  above  reason  and  will.  To  place  sen- 
sibility above  reason  and  will,  when  it  comes  to  morals,  is  to 
place  the  inferior  soul  above  the  superior,  the  iSesh  above  the 
spirit. 

There  are  several  other  matters  on  which  Mr.  Weiss,  in 
vindicating  Schiller,  touches,  that  we  must  reluctantly  pass 
over.  He  has  travelled  and  can  speak  of  art  from  personal 
observation,  an  advantage  we  cannot  claim.  But,  with  all  def- 
erence, we  must  doubt  the  superiority  in  all  respects  of 
Grecian  over  Christian  art,  or  ol  the  Greeks  as  a  race  over 
the  Jews.  We  do  not  think  it  is  really  a  matter  of  regret  that 
our  Lord  did  not  choose  to  be  bom  of  a  Greek  vii^in  instead 
of  a  Jewish,  or  that  in  this  respect  the  Supreme  Wisdom  com- 
mitted a  blunder.  We  are  for  also  from  believing  the  Gospel 
would  have  been  improved,  even  if  "  some  green  peak  from  the 
Olympic  ridge  "  had  overshadowed  the  cradle  of  Bethlehem. 
The  Greeks  have  unquestionably  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
artistic  culture  of  the  race,  but  we  owe  far  less  to  this  vain,  fic- 
kle, turbulent,  faithless  race,  than  is  commonly  imagined  by 
scholars.  Of  what  is  valuable  in  modern  civilization,  which 
we  have  retained  from  the  ancient  heathen  world,  a  much  lar- 
ger part  is  due  to  the  ancient  Romans  than  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.      The  Greek  mind  was  subtle,  but  sophistical.      It 
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wanted  the  balance,  the  sober  common  sensO)  and  the  fim 
grasp  of  principle,  which  belonged  to  the  Ronoan  mind.  BiH 
this  is  a  topic  we  cannot  now  discuss. 

Schiller's  translator  thinks  that  the  nearer  inclination  and 
duty  coincide,  the  nearer  do  we  approximate  the  Christiaa 
type  ;  tliat  is,  we  advance  in  Christian  perfection  in  proportiQa 
as  we  find  in  our  flesh  less  and  less  opposition  to  duty.    Then 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true  ;  but  we  confes 
we  do  not  know  in  what  sense.    As  long  as  we  live  in  this  worldi 
concupiscence  remains,  and  there  must  be  a  struggle,  a  wai^ 
fare,  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  and  the  more  we  advaoce 
ill  sanctity,  the  higher  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  we 
attain,  the  more  severe  does  the  struggle  become,  because  the 
more  acute  is  our  perception,  on  the  one  hand,  of  what  ii 
good,  and,  on  the  other,  of  what  is  evil.    The  greater  the  saint, 
the  greater  the  struggle  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  saints  always 
regard  themselves  as  the  greatest  of  sinners,  and  are  the  most 
deeply  affected  by  a  sense  of  their  imperfections,  the  most 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mortification,  and  of  the  assist 
ance  of  divine  grace  to  keep  them  from  falling.     That,  m  pro- 
portion as  we  advance,  the  inclinations  of  the  will  coincide 
with  duty,  is  true  ;  but  that  the  inclinations  of  the  flesh,  die  in- 
clinations in  question,  do,  we  have  not  yet  learned,  and  do  not 
believe  ;  for  the  ^aint  must  always  say  ^'  in  me,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  nor  indeed  can  be."     Hence,  the  combat  must  be  main- 
tained, and,  till  we  are  raised  in  glory,  ever  will  it  be  necessaiy 
to  chastise  our  bodies,  to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  to  be  assisted 
by  supernatural  grace,  to  prevent  the  flesh  from  gaining  dit 
mastery  over  the  spirit.  —  But  we  are  probably  talkmg  ofmat- 
ters  foreign  to  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  our  Liberal  Christiin 
preacher,  and  of  which  we  ourselves  are  but  poorly  qualified, 
neophyte  as  we  are,  to  speak  at  all.     We  leave  the  subject, 
confident  that  we  have  said  enough  to  justify  us  in  asserting 
as  we  did,   that  Schiller's  •^thetic   Theory  is  incompatihk 
with  Christianity.     It  is  one  of  the  numerous  theories  invented 
in  modern  times  to  supersede  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  entertain  it,  cannot  afiford  it  any  counte- 
nance, but  must,  whatever  the  genius  or  ability  it  indicates  in 
the  author,  condemn  it  as  a  theory,  and  without  reserve. 
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'd  be  to  contradict  well  known  fncia.    But  I  do  say  that 

^gicttl  process  can  sullice  for  auch  a  result ;  sod  this 

■your  own  oi^uments   have  abundantly  shown. 

"iur  proposiljoa  of  the  auih    *       -  ■     -       — 
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Art.  I. — LiberaHsm  and  Catholicity.      Jl  Lttttr  from  a 
Prottatant  Minister,  wilU  a  Reply. 

The  rollowing  letter  conies  to  us  from  a  very  estimable 
young  Protestant  minister  of  our  acquainiancQ,  and  for  whom 
we  have  personally  a  very  high  regard.  It  was  occasioned  by 
a  conversation  we  recently  had  Witb  him,  in  which  we  labored 
to  impress  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  bound  ',a  prudence  and  in 
morals  to  give  the  great  question  of  Caiholicily,  at  least,  a  fair, 
candid,  and  thorough  investigation.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  expected  us  to  publish  his  letter  or  not ;  but  it  deserves  a 
reply,  and  a  more  elaborate  reply  than  we  are  just  now  able  to 
give  il,  unless  we  may  at  the  same  time  make  it  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  article  in  our  Review.  Moreover,  the  "obsu- 
cles  "  of  which  he  speaks  may  be  in  the  way  of  others  a;  wellftj 
of  himself ;  and  therefore,  in  replying  publicly,  we  may  be  doing 
I  service  not  only  to  him,  but  also  fc  a  whole  class,  and  perhapfy^' 
a  very  numerous  class.  We  suppress  his  nam.e  and  residenpj^ ': 
that  we  may  not  have  even  the  appearance  <J"  betraying  an^ 
confidence,  expressed  or  implied,  which  he  may  liaT&regosedjft^ 
us. 

" J;w-£P9, 1846. 

"Dear  Sie:  — 

"  1  have  considered  your  arguments,  saving  this  month's  number, 
which  I  have  not  yet  read.  But  there  are  certain  obstacles  which 
prevent  the  reasonings  from  having  much  weight,  and  eeem  lo  me 
to  ma](e  the  case  logically  hopeless. 

"  I.  I  do  not  object  lo  your  position,  thai '  fiiilli  is  impossible  ontof 
the  Cnlholic  Church';  for  the  only  'Catholic  Church'  lean  ac- 
knowledge at  present  corrlpriaes  '  those  who  share  the  (kith  and  Si 
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Us^ 


STS 
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wanted  tha  bilance,  Ihc  sober  common  sense,  uid  rttfcm. 
B^sp  of  principle,  which  beloneed  .o  li.e  Ro„«m  ««»',„. 
this  is  a  topic  we  cannot  now  discuss.  vi»ioolie  tas 

-,  S5»,r'»  tra„l.tor  thU.fa  that  ''"„Xrte"rT«  ?^" 
'lion  means  any  thing  else  ihan'the'iS.S^r  r-''~.iio[j^'"*'"'*?"'  ^'^^ 
dom,  and  spiritualizing  of  the  soul  (ns  distinct  from  u^"  Mnemxe 
from  impeodiog  torture  in  the  flames  of  heli),  you  must  be  ame 
thalsuch  other  iDterprettLtionBofthese  words  require  some  authoriaed 
interpreter  to  sustain  them.  You  camiot  suppose  I  am  ready  to 
accept  such  JDlerpretation  without  proof;  and  you  would  hardly  be 
guilty  of  such  a  paralogism,  as  to  make  use,  iu  argument,  of  a 
proposition  Buatained  by  an  authority  which  it  U  the  very  purpose 
of  your  argument  to  lead  mc  lo  accept.  And  if  you  quote  Scripture 
(as  Mark  xvi.  16  and  Heb.  xi.  6),  you  must  be  aware,  that,  even 
granting  absolute  nuthorily  to  every  word  of  Scripture  (wbich  is 
the  utmost  limit  of  intellectua]  failb  a  non-Romanisl  can  have),  I 
am  at  perfect  liberty,  by  my  own  principles,  to  give  any  such  ei- 
planalion  to  any  of  the  wonls  as  is  in  accordance  with  my  genci^ 
belief  and  prevailing  habits  of  thought.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  ftw, 
whatever  else  your  argumenls  may  be,  ihey  cannot  have  any  force 
to  draw  me  towards  accepting  your  position.  As  I  said  before,  log- 
ical Romanism  and  logical  Liberalism  are  each  complete  and  coo- 
aislcnt  in  itself,  and  there  is  no  passage-way  of  reasoning  belwMD 
them.  As  for  illogical  Protestantism,  you  may  seJise  OD  its  ' 
sistenciea,  and  force  it  logically  lo  one  or  tlie  other  of  these  H 
sitions  ;  but  when  it  has  reached  either  of  tliem,  it  takes  & 
besides  argument  lo  bring  it  over  to  the  other, 

"  III.  There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  a 
.4^ich  you  have  not  met  to  my  own  satisfaction.  *" 
claims  of  the  Roman  Church  either  involve^  an  '  a 
it  does  not.  If  it  does,  this  is  Ihe  same  as  sDying  tl 
faith  (granting  your  own  definition  and  usage  of  it 
required,  pfeliminarT  to  any  possible,  or  even  suppoi 
faith ;  which  is  absurd.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  i 
does  not  involve  an  act  of  faith,  then  the  investigation 
of  that  Church  becomes  a  purely  intellectual  process,  t 
the  clearnessof  mind  and  moral  honestywhich  any  other  inl^ltc^ 
ual  process  requires.  And  on  my  ground  (I  do  nol  say  on  yotin^ 
it  is  utterly  wicked  and  absurd  to  denounce  ajjy  penalty  beforehand 
upon  any  result  deliberately  and  candidly  arrived  at.  Such  deouii- 
elation  would  be  a  defiance  of  the  first  and  simplest  ajuom  of  all 
reasoning  together  between  man  and  man  ;  namely,  that  no  ihieaU 
must  be  introduced,  or  any  e.xirancous  element  whatever,  lo  influ- 
ence the  determination  either  way. 
"  I  di)  not  aey  that  no  Protestant  can  ever  become  a 
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This  would  be  to  contradict  well  known  facts.  But  I  do  say  that 
no  purely  logical  process  can  suffice  for  such  a  result ;  and  this 
impossibility  your  own  arguments  have  abundantly  shown.  Of 
course,  until  your  proposition  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  accepted,  your  deduced  assertions  or  corollaries  (such  as  th6 
impossibility  of  faith  without  it,  the  superiority  of  its  culture,  and 
the  peculiar  blessedness  of  its  belief  or  ritual)  must  go  for  nothing 
at  all.  You  must  be  logician  enough  to  see  this,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  minds  of  your  Protestant  readers.  And  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  avoid  perceiving  that  your  whole  train  of  reasoning  is  a  paral- 
ogism ;  because  the  authority  and  necessity  of  the  Roman  Church 
are  assumed  in  every  single  step,  and  consequently  your  arguments 
can  have  no  logical  weight  with  one  wlio  does  not  accept  them. 

"I  do  not  blame  you  for  thus  assuming  and  continually  bringing 
forward  what  has  become  the  principle  and  groundwork  of  your 
faith.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  own  principles  not  to  wel- 
come, or  at  least  respect,  every  evidence  of  faith  and  sincerity, 
coming  from  any  quarter  of  that  Holy  Catholic  Church  or  spiritual 
communion,  which  includes  every  pure  thought,  and  righteous  de- 
sire, and  holy  life  of  every  age.  It  would  be  painful  to  meet  one 
who  differs  from  me,  even  in  grave  matters,  as  perforce  an  antag- 
onist. The  Roman  hierarchy,  not  the  faith  of  Romanists,  is  what, 
with  my  understanding,  I  am  steadily  opposed  to ;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  reproach  any  one  for  his  adherence  to  that  which  gives 
him  life  and  strength.  But  I  do  wonder  a  little  that  you  should  use 
the  arguments  and  appeals  you  do,  supposing  they  can  have  effect 
on  those  you  mean  to  influence  ;  or  else  that  by  a  false  show  of 
logic  you  should  seek  unfairly  to  bewilder,  and  perhaps  convert, 
those  who  are  not  prepared  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  real 
points  of  difference.  You  could  not  much  value  such  conversion 
as  that. 

•*  You  rightly  speak  of  this  as  (on  your  ground)  the  gravest  ques- 
tion that  a  man  can  propose  to  himself.  You  cannot  consent  that 
it  should  be  answered  in  a  bewildered,  sophisticated,  and  hurried 
state  of  mind.  And  the  real  answer  to  it,  as  you  munt  know,  is 
through  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  A  profound  his- 
torical investigation,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  grounds  of  his- 
torical evidence,  a  familiarity  with  the  events  and  lessons  of  past 
ages,  and  especially  a  clear  and  systematic  understanding  of  the  \ 

religious  and  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions, of  the  human  race,  are  the  essential  preliminaries  to  the 
intelligent  and  independent  determination  of  that  question.  My  ar- 
gument (HI.)  must  convince  you  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  answer 
it ;  at  least,  the  only  way  in  which  I  should  be  willing  to  answer  it. 
And  for  tliose  who  have  not  ability  or  leisure  for  such  an  inquiry, 
we  need  not  imagine  their  case  must  be  hopeless.    As  I  believe  the 
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Roman  Church  itself  acknowledges  unavoidable  ignorance  will  be 
pardoned  ;  and  the  true  condition  of  salvation  is,  that  each  should 
act  up  to  the  measure  of  faith  or  of  light  he  has. 

^^  There  are  two  methods  of  argument  by  which  one  may  be  led 
from  his  own  to  another  form  of  belief.  The  ope  is  purely  logical, 
proceeding  from  certain  common  principles,  known  and  acknowl- 
edged on  both  sides.  I  think  I  have  abundantly  shown  that  this 
method  can  have  no  weight  with  a  consistent  and  intelligent  Protes- 
tant. The  other  is  historical ;  based  on  a  critical  investigation  of 
past  facts  and  institutions,  and  involving  an  amount  and  kind  of  la- 
bor and  learning,  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  attain- 
able by  very  few.  As  to  this  latter,  which  I  maintain  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  method  of  establishing  your  position,  you  must  be 
aware  how  very  incompetent  I  am  at  present  to  carry  it  to  a  certain 
conclusion.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  only  laying  claim  to  that  amount 
of  honesty  which  every  opponent  of  common  sense  must  allow  (or 
else  all  his  arguments  arc  but  worthless  bullying  and  sophistry),  to 
say,  that  whatever  shall  seem  to  me  established  I  shall  acknowledge 
and  profess,  whether  Romanism  or  ^  No-Church.'  And  from  the 
axiom  (which  every  religious  inquiry  demands),  that  a  just  and 
merciful  God  presides  over  the  issues  of  human  life,  I  cannot 
possibly  feci  any  alarm  or  distrust  in  pursuing  such  an  invesligatioii 
with  perfect  independence  of  mind  ;  or  feel  the  smallest  hesitation 
or  scruple  in  acting  consistently  with  my  present  convictions,  until 
a  course  of  reasoning  like  that  I  have  indicated  shall  connpel  me  to 
abandon  them. 

^^  Till  then  I  am  yours  in  respect,  though  in  dissenf 

The  first  remark  we  make  on  this  letter  is,  that  it  fully  con- 
cedes, what  we  have  so  often  asserted,  and  what  is  becoming 
a  very  general  conviction,  that  there  is  no  middle  ground  b*-' 
tween  Liberalism  —  No-Churchism  as  we  call  it — and  Catho- 
licity. This  is  much,  and  augurs  well.  It  proves  that  the 
writer  has  good  stuff  in  him,  that  he  is  no  via  media  man,  trying 
to  steer  his  course  equidistant  between  truth  and  falsehood,  — 
no  time-server,  no  trimmer,  no  logical  coward,  shrinking 
from  the  avowal  of  die  legitimate  and  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  his  own  premises.  It  is  true,  he  at  present  inclines 
strongly  to  the  side  of  Liberalism,  but  this  does  not  discourage 
us.  He  will  hardly  need  to  try  Liberalism  as  long  and  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  tried  it,  before  he  rejects  it,  and  gladly  embraces 
Catholicity.  If  he  retains  any  consciousness  of  a  single  reli- 
gious want,  if  he  ever  feels  himself,  as  all  not  utterly  reprobate 
do  and  must  feel  themselves,  oppressed  with  a  load  of  guilt, 
and  beset  on  every  hand  with  numerous,  powerful,  and  vigilant 
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enemies  to  his  virtue  ;  or  if,  in  some  trying  moment  of  his  life, 
he  is  forced  to  send  an  anxious  glance  into  the  darkness  which 
for  him  must  brood  over  the  tomb,  and  which  no  ray  from  nat- 
ural reason  can  furrow,  even  for  a  single  instant,  he  will  never 
be  able  to  content  himself  with  mere  Liberalism,  but  must 
demand,  whether  he  find  it  or  not,  something  less  vague  and 
negative,  something  more  positive,  more  illuminative,  more  ef- 
fective to  heal,  to  elevate,  to  protect,  and  to  sanctify  the  soul. 
In  replying  to  the  objections  urged  in  the  letter  before  us,  we 
shall  not  follow  precisely  the  order  adopted  by  the  writer,  but 
an  order  which  better  suits  our  own  convenience,  and  which 
will  better  enable  our  readers  to  perceive  the  bearing,  connec- 
tion, and  force  of  what  we  have  to  offer.  Whatever  the  writer  of 
the  letter  intended,  his  objections  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  so 
much  objections  to  the  Church,  as  to  our  method  of  setting 
forth  and  defending  her  claims  ;  but  we  shall  consider  them 
both  as  they  affect  our  own  reasoning  and  as  they  affect  the 
question  of  the  Church  herself.  The  principal  objections  urged 
are  resolvable  into  the  two  following,  namely:  — 1 .  The  authority 
of  the  Church  is,  in  its  nature,  unprovable.  2.  An  act  of  faith 
in  the  Catholic  sense  is  impossible.  These  are  regarded  as  ob- 
jections a  priori  to  Catholicity,  and  requiring  to  be  removed  be- 
fore any  argument  or  testimony  in  her  favor  can  be  introduced. 

I.  The  authority  of  the  Church  is,  in  its  nature,  unprovable. 
This  the  writer  contends  is  evident  from  our  own  arguments  ; 
all  the  arguments  we  have  used  or  can  use  in  support  of  the 
Church  involve  a  paralogism  ;  for  they  all  proceed  from  prem- 
ises which  it  requires  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  furnish  or 
legitimate.  We  begin  with  what  concerns  the  arguments  we 
have  ourselves  used.  The  writer  alleges  in  effect  against 
them  :  You  conclude  the  Church,  without  which  faith  is  not 
possible,  from  the  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation.  But  the 
Church  is  as  necessary  to  prove  to  me  that  faith  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  or  that  there  are  or  can  be  such  things  as  faith  and 
salvation  in  the  sense  you  contend,  as  it  is  to  enable  me  to 
elicit  an  act  of  faith.     We  reply,  — 

1 .  That  our  argument  involves  a  paralogism,  when  adduced  in 
defence  of  the  Church  against  those  who  do  not  admit  salvation 
and  faith  as  its  indispensable  condition  in  the  sense  we  allege, 
may  be  true  ;  when  adduced  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem 
against  those  who  admit  both,  we  deny.  But  it  was  only  as 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem  we  adduced  the  special  argument 
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objected  to.  We  were  reasoning  against  those  Protestant 
Christians  who  admit  our  premises  ;  and  our  design  was  to  show 
them,  that,  on  their  own  principles,  they  are  bound  either  to  ac- 
cept the  Catholic  Church,  or  to  deny  the  possibility  of  salvation. 

2.  Though  in  one  part  of  our  argument  we  ai^e  as  the  ob- 
jection alleges,  yet  in  the  main  argument  itself  we  do  not.  By 
recurring  to  the  article  entitled  The  Church  against  JVb- 
Churchy  in  our  Review  for  Aprjl,  1846,  pp.  143,  144,  the 
only  article  we  have  published  in  which  we  give  a  general  ar- 
gument for  the  Church,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  point  of  depart- 
ure is  farther  back,  and  that  we  proceed  to  argue  to  the  Church 
from  the  necessity  of  faith  to  salvation  not  till  after  we  have 
established  both  faith  and  salvation  in  the  very  sense  in  which 
we  take  them  in  the  argument.  That  we  began  by  assuming  ^'tbe 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  "  we  grant, 
because  we  were  defending  the  Church  against  one  who  claim- 
ed to  be  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  minister  ;  and  we  judged 
it,  as  we  said  expressly,  to  be  discourteous  to  reason  with  him 
as  we  would  with  a  Jew,  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  Infidel.. 
We  presumed  we  had  a  right  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  farther  back  in  our  argument  than 
to  the  simple  assumption  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  divine 
and  authoritative  religion.  Assuming  the  divine  origin  and  aiN 
thority  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  proceeded  to  establish,  by 
authorities  that  could  not  be  objected  to  without  rejectbg 
Christianity  altogether,  that  all  who  receive  it  at  all  are  log- 
ically bound  to  receive  the  Catholic  Church,  or  admit  that 
Christian  salvation,  whatever  it  may  mean,  is  impossible.  This 
argument  is  legitimate,  not  only  against  those  who  admit  salva- 
tion, and  faith  as  its  indispensable  condition,  but  also  against 
all  who  admit  the  Christian  religion  at  all  as  a  divine  aad  au- 
thoritative religion. 

S.  If  only  a  part  of  our  general  argument  be  taken,  it  involves 
a  paralogism  when  urged  against  those  Protestant  CkrisHams 
who  reject  Christianity  altogether,  we  concede  ;  that  it  does 
when  taken  as  a  whole,  we  deny.  The  writer  objects  to  the 
argument  because  he  takes  only  that  part  of  it  which  had  a 
special  purpose,  and  overlooks  it  as  a  whole.  In  the  article 
referred  to,  pp.  1 74  -  179,  which  we  shall  soon  quote  at  length, 
when  turning  to  the  positive  proofs  of  the  Church,  or  the  divine 
commission  of  the  tccUsia  docens^  we  go  back  of  Christianity 
itself,  and  point  out  and  defend  the  method  by  which  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church  may  be  established  against  those  who 
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reject  all  revelation,  on  the  ground  of  our  correspondent, 
that  the  supernatural  is  not  provable.  We  then  show  that 
the  authority  of  the  Church  is  provable  without  any  argU' 
mentum  ad  hominemj  or  the  assumption  of  any  premise  which 
reason  is  not  competent  to  furnish  or  legitimate.  It  must  be 
shown  what  we  have  there  said  is  not  to  the  purpose,  is  unsound 
in  principle,  or  unsustained  by  facts,  before  we  can  be  rightfully 
accused  of  attempting  to  prove  the  Church  by  a  paralogism. 

4.  Moreover,  we  publish,  Reviewer  as  we  are,  our  ar- 
guments in  jdetached  essays,  and  nowhere  profess  in  any  one 
essay  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  argument  for  the  Church, 
or  of  all  we  may  have  to  adduce  in  her  defence.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  what  is  urged  in  one  essay,  though  not  in  another, 
so  far  as  pertinent,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  general  argument. 
The  essay  our  correspondent  has  noticed  is  simply  a  reply  to 
some  special  objections  raised  by  the  Episcopal  Observer  to  a 
part  of  the  reasoning  in  our  previous  article  on  The  Church 
against  J^o-Church^  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  not  to 
prove  the  Church  against  all  classes  of  objectors,  but  against  a 
special  class,  as  its  title  indicates  ;  though,  in  prosecuting  the 
argument,  we  took  occasion  incidentally  to  mdicate  the  method 
of  defending  the  Church  against  several  classes.  But  in  the 
same  number  (April,  1845),  we  insert,  from  the  French  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Evariste  de  Gypendole,  an  article  which  pro- 
fesses to  defend  the  Church,  not  against  one  class  of  objectors 
only,  but  against  all  objectors,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ;  and 
which  actually  contains,  amid  a  world  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  not 
duly  appreciated  by  our  unbelieving  readers,  an  argument  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  in  which  we  defy  all  the  intellects  in  the  world 
to  find  the  least  flaw  or  fallacy.  If  Christianity  had  a  miracu- 
lous origin,  or  if  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  are  inexplicable  with- 
out a  miracle,  it  is  from  God,  is  his  truth,  and  you  have  Dotting  to 
do  but  to  receive  it  as  such.  Mrs.  Jones,  at  her  distaff,  or  any 
old  woman  in  the  land,  of  either  sex,  knows  enough  to  know  this. 
If  you  deny  miracles,  be  so  good  as  to  explain  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  the  world,  its  reception,  spread,  and 
preservation  as  a  divine,  authoritative  religion  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  down  to  the  present  moment,  among  what  on 
all  hands  must  be  conceded  to  be  the  most  civilized,  enlighten- 
ed, and  moral  portion  of  mankind.  There  stands  the  fact  before' 
you,  and  there  it  has  stood  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands  for  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  no  more  to  be  denied  or  mistaken  than  the 
nose  on  your  face.     In  some  way  you  must  explain  it ;  and  it 
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will  require  a  miracle  a  million  times  greater  to  explam  it  with- 
out a  miracle,  than  it  will  to  explain  it  with  a  miracle.  Here 
is  what  the  excellent  Doctor  proves,  and  which  you  do  not  seem 
to  have  remarked. 

Does  our  Protestant  minister  doubt  it  ?  Let  him  reflect, 
that,  however  agreeable  or  acceptable  the  Christianity  he  con- 
tends for  may  be  to  natural  reason  and  the  natural  heart,  the 
Christianity  the  race  has  believed,  and  still  persists  in  believing, 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  Christianity  it  has  believed,  and  stUl 
persists  in  believing,  is  repugnant  to  our  whole  nature.  It  mor- 
tifies our  pride,  crucifies  our  natural  propensities,  balks  and 
baffles  our  reason,  commands  our  detachment  from  the  world, 
the  abandonment  of  our  dearest  and  most  cherished  interests, 
the  entire  renunciation  of  ourselves,  and  the  total  surrender  of 
even  our  reason  and  will,  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  are, 
to  an  absolute  authority,  in  whose  decisions  we  have  no  voice,  and 
which,  be  they  what  they  may,  we  must  receive  without  question, 
and  from  the  heart  and  conscience  obey,  without  reserve  and 
without  reluctance.  Does  this  commend  itself  to  our  young 
friend  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  accept  this  religion  ?  Will  he  go 
down  on  his  knees  before  a  man  like  himself,  perhaps  even  a 
sinful  man,  and  tell  him  all  the  secrets  of  his  life,  all  his  oflTences, 
his  most  filthy  acts  and  thoughts,  even  those  which  he  reddens 
to  recall  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  own  self-examination  i 
Will  he  ?  Not  he.  He  can  hardly  restrain  himself  as  he  reads 
our  statement.  All  that  he  regards  as  noble  and  manly  in  his 
nature  rises  indignant,  as  he  contemplates  this  religion  even  at  a 
distance.  He  feels  that  such  a  religion  outrages  all  his  rights 
and  dignity  as  a  man.  He  looks  with  a  sort  of  loathing  on  the 
mean-spirited  slaves  who  not  only  consent  to  wear,  but  Qren 
voluntarily  bow  down  their  necks  to  receive,  its  degradin^and 
debasing  yoke.  It  is  too  much  for  him.  His  benevolence  is 
fired,  his  higher  and  nobler  instincts  are  aroused,  and,  as  it 
were,  call  out  to  him  from  the  very  depths  of  his  humanity  to 
rise,  arm  himself,  go  forth  and  strike,  and  strike  home,  for 
freedom,  —  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  the  insulting  tyrant, 
and  liberate  his  long  enslaved  brethren  from  their  thraldom,— to 
knock  off,  and  for  ever,  those  fetters  which  have  rusted  into  their 
flesh,  and  eaten  into  their  very  souls.  So  feels,  so  speaks,  hu- 
man nature  in  our  young  friend,  when  he  contemplates  the 
Catholic  religion.  But  human  nature  in  all  ages,  and  in  each  in- 
dividual, is  essentially  what  it  is  in  our  young  Protestant  minister; 
and  in  all,  and  in  every  age,  then,  it  must,  so  far  as  human  nature, 
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have  manifested  the  same  repugnance  to  this  religion  it  does 
in  him,  and  been  as  opposed  to  its  reception  as  he  finds  it.  Does 
he  think  this  religion  could  ever,  without  a  miracle,  have  gained 
a  footing  in  a  world  presenting  such  an  opposition  as  his  ? 
Could  even  he,  without  a  miracle,  embrace  it  ?  Yet  it  has  gained 
a  footing,  and  become  the  dominant,  the  only  progressive,  re« 
ligion  of  the  race.  Men  have  received  it,  have  believed  it, 
have  submitted  their  reason  to  it,  bowed  down  their  stub- 
born wills  to  it,  have  fought  for  it,  have  suffered  the  extremest 
tortures  for  it,  died  for  it,  allowed  themselves  to  be  burnt,  to 
be  crucified,  to  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  for  it,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  have  lived  for  it,  and  lived  it.  How,  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  without  the  intervention  of  Al- 
mighty God,  without  a  miracle,  a  perpetual  miracle,  could  this 
religion  make  its  way  in  the  world,  —  not  only  without,  but  in 
despite  of,  the  civil  authority,  against  an  opposition  as  strong  as 
that  which  our  young  friend  experiences,  perpetually  renewed 
in  each  age  and  in  each  individual  submitting  to  it  ?  But  if  you 
concede  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  if  you  concede  mira- 
cles, it  is  from  God,  is  his  religion  ;  the  controversy  is  ended, 
and  the  '^  bite  in  the  head  "  is  radically  cured.  Here  is  no 
paralogism,  but  a  rigid  induction  firom  incontestable  facts,  and 
absolutely  conclusive  against  all  objectors,  past,  present,  and 
to  come,  as  the  excellent  Dr.  Evariste  de  Gypendole  justly 
maintains.  This  argument,  though  extracted  from  an  admira- 
ble little  French  work,  and  translated  for  us  by  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this  country,  we  have  a 
right  against  the  opponents  of  the  Church  to  claim  as  ours.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  is  mistaken,  then,  when  he  assumes  that  we 
argue  to  the  Church  only  from  premises  not  attainable  without 
assuming  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

5.  Nor  does  what  the  writer  alleges,  with  regard  to  our  use 
in  controversy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  sustain  his  assumption 
that  we  respond  to  our  opponents  only  by  a  logical  fallacy. 
There  are  two  senses  in  which  we  can  legitimately  quote  the 
Scriptures:  — 1.  Against  all  classes  of  opponents,  as  simple 
historical  documents,  not  authenticated  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  but  in  the  same  way  as  we  authenticate  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides,  Xenophon  or  Diodorus  Siculus,  Livy  or  Tacitus, 
Eusebius  or  Ammianus.  In  this  sense,  after  having  authenti- 
cated, we  have  just  the  same  right  to  quote  them  for  the  histori- 
cal facts  they  record,  as  we  have  any  other  historical  documents  ; 
and  these  facts  are  legitimate  against  all  objectors,  from  what 
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ever  point  of  view  they  object.  2.  The  second  sense  is  as 
authority  against  all  who  profess  to  hold  them  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  take  them  as  the  sufficient  and  exclusive  rule  of 
faith  ;  on  the  ground,  that  every  man  is  bound  by  the  loeical 
consequences  of  his  own  principles,  that  it  is  lawful  to  conclude 
against  a  man  from  his  own  admissions,  to  convict  him  on  the 
testimony  of  his  own  witness.  In  this  last  sense,  the  argument 
is  an  argumentum  ad  homintm.  In  the  essay  on  The  Ckwrek 
against  JW  CAurcA,  and  in  the  subsequent  articles  we  have 
published  in  defence  of  it,  we  have  quoted  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
true,  but  never  except  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  senses. 
When  reasoning  against  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  we  quote  them  only  as  simple  bistoiy, 
but  as  an  authentic  history,  which  no  one  can  successfully  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  reasoning  against  those  who  concede  them  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  we  quote  them  in  either  sense.  The 
objection  so  common  among  Protestants,  that  Catholics  cannot 
quote  the  Scriptures  in  defence  of  the  Church,  without  involv- 
ing themselves  in  a  vicious  circle,  arises  from  their  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  Scriptures  as  historical  documents,  and 
the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  word  of  God.  To  prove  that 
they  are  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  therefore  matter  for 
divine  faith,  we  need  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but 
to  prove  them  to  be  historical  documents,  and  good  aotbority 
in  regard  to  the  historical  facts  they  record,  we  do  not  need 
this  authority.  We  cannot  prove  them  in  that  sense  in  which 
they  may  be  a  rule  of  faith,  without  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
and  if  we  quoted  them  in  this  sense  in  defence  of  our  positions, 
save  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominemj  we  should  indeed  be  guil- 
ty of  the  paralogism  alleged.  But  this  we  do  not  do.  In 
the  sense  of  history,  we  do  not  depend  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  authenticate  them,  and  therefore  may  legitimately 
quote  them  in  defence  of  our  positions  against  all  classes  of 
objectors,  without  being  guilty  of  any  logical  fallacy  at  all,  any 
more  than  we  should  be  in  quoting  the  public  acts  of  the  Jews 
and  Romans,  or  the  historical  facts  which  make  in  our  favor, 
recorded  or  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Celsus,  or  Julian. 
Is  this  distinction,  which  is  very  real,  too  nice,  too  subtile,  for 
our  Protestant  doctors  ?  If  not,  why  do  they  disregard  it, 
and  constantly  allege  that  we  take  the  Church  to  prove  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  Church  } 

6.  Nor  are  we  debarred,  by  danger  of  a  paralogism,  from 
quoting  Scripture  in  defence  of  our  positions,  by  the  fact,  that 
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our  opponents  have  the  same  right  to  put  their  explanations 
upon  the  words  of  Scripture  that  we  have  to  put  ours  upon 
them.  Grant,  says  the  objector,  in  effect,  absolute  authority 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  still  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  give 
them  such  explanations  as  are  in  accordance  with  my  general 
belief  and  prevailing  habits  of  thought,  and  these  explanations 
you  cannot  set  aside  without  assuming  that  authority  of  the 
Church  which  you  are  to  prove,  but  have  not  as  yet  proved, 
because  it  is  the  very  point  in  question.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish.  If  his  explanations  do  not  violate  the  plain,  natural 
sense  of  the  words  in  the  connection  they  stand  in,  and  are  au- 
thorized by  the  ordinary  rules  of  understanding  books,  discourse, 
oif  language  m  general,  we  concede  his  right  to  give  them ; 
otherwise,  we  deny  it.  For,  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  give  an  ar- 
bitrary meaning  to  the  wordsj  an  obscure,  unheard  of,  or  unnat- 
ural meaning,  — as  if,  where  he  reads  ye;,  he  should  understand 
no  ;  God,  he  should  understand  man  ;  grace,  he  should  under- 
stand nature  ;  lifcj  he  should  understand  death ;  heaven,  he 
should  understand  hell,  —  he  would  not  yield  absolute  authority 
to  them,  which  the  objection  concedes;  indeed,  he  would  yield  to 
them  no  authority  at  all,  and  admit  in  them  no  independent  sense 
by  which  he  would  or  could  be  bound.  If  he  concedes  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  he  can  have  no  right  of 
explanation  incompatible  with  that  authority.  He  must,  then, 
in  all  cases,  be  bound  by  the  plain,  obvious,  natural  sense  of  the 
words,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  understanding  language 
in  general.  If  not,  language  would  at  once  be  annihilated,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  interchange  of  thought  between 
man  and  man. 

But  as  either  party  has  the  same  right  to  his  explanations, 
and  as  there  is  as  yet  no  umpire  to  decide  between  them  when 
their  explanations  clash,  boUi  parties  must,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, confine  themselves,  in  their  use  of  Scripture,  to  what 
is  clear,  express,  about  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable dispute  ;  we  do  not  say  about  which  there  may  be  no 
cavil,  for  there  is  nothing  at  which  there  may  not  be  cavil ;  but 
about  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question,  —  no  ques- 
tion, in  a  fair,  candid,  or  prudent  exercise  of  reason.  But  so 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  clear  and  express,  to 
what  is  expressly  said  or  necessarily  implied,  if  the  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  a  plain,  obvious,  and  natural  sense,  we  have  a 
right  to  quote  Scripture  in  defence  of  our  positions,  and  in  doing 
so,  we  fall,  necessarily,  into  no  paralogism  or  logical  fallacy. 
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In  what  we  quote  from  the  Scriptures,  we  confine  ourselves 
always  to  what  is  clear  and  express  to  our  purpose,  and  never 
adduce  texts  in  any  sense  but  that  in  which  it  is  evident  they 
must  be  taken,  if  taken  in  any  sense  at  all.  Our  Protestant  min- 
ister, then,  we  repeat  once  more,  is  mistaken  in  his  assumptioa ; 
we  do  never  employ  the  logical  fallacy  he  assumes  we  do,  —  as 
he  himself  would  have  perceived,  if  he  had  considered  our  argu- 
ments more  attentively,  before  raising  his  objections  to  them. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  the  objection  as  it  concerns 
the  arguments  we  have  used,  and  to  consider  it  more  immedi- 
ately as  it  concerns  the  arguments  which  may  be  used.  The 
writer's  thesis,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  logically  unprovable.  "  I  say,"  he  says, 
^'  that  no  logical  process  can  suffice  for  this  result  [the  con- 
version of  a  Protestant  to  Catholicity],  and  this  impossibility 
your  own  arguments  have  abundantly  shown.^^  That  our  own 
arguments  do  not  show  this  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said. 
The  most  he  can  say  against  our  arguments  is  simply  that  they 
do  not  prove  that  the  authority  in  question  is  provable  ;  but 
from  this  he  cannot  legitimately  conclude  that  there  are  no  ar- 
guments that  can  prove  it.  Moreover,  the  only  argument  of  ours 
he  has  noticed,  and  from  which  he  argues  against  tis,  is  simply 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  designed  to  convince  those  Prot- 
estant Christians  who  profess  to  believe  in  salvation,  and  faith 
as  its  condition  sine  qua  non^  that  they  must  accept  the  Church, 
without  which  faith  is  not  possible,  or  deny  the  possibility  of 
salvation.  To  argue,  from  the  fact  that  this  argument  does  not 
prove  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  those  Protestant  Ckris' 
tians  who  reject  Christianity  altogether,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  proved  by  argument,  is  very  much  like 
arguing,  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  cobbler  is  not  a  good  sculp- 
tor, that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  good  sculptor ;  but  it  is 
hardly  lawful  to  conclude,  because  a  given  thing  is  not  done  in 
doing  a  certain  other  thing,  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  all. 

But  what  else  does  he  bring  forward  to  sustain  his  position 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  unprovable  ?  Nothing,  noth- 
ing at  all.  He  has,  in  fact,  offered  not  a  single  reason  to  show 
that  it  is  not  as  provable  as  any  other  position  which  may  be 
taken.  He  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  has  considered  our  rea- 
soning, but  there  are  certain  obstacles  which  make  the  case 
logically  hopeless.  He  assumes  that  there  are  certain  a  priori 
objections,  which  place  the  authority  of  the  Church  on  such  a 
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footing  that  no  argument  in  its  defence  can  be  entertained. 
This  he  should  have  made  appear,  but  this  he  has  not  done. 
He  has  surprised  us  with  no  new  objection,  and  the  objections 
he  has  urged  are  nothing  but  objections  which  might  have  been 
taken  from  ourselves,  minus  our  answers.  We  anticipated  him 
in  all  he  has  said  on  this  point,  and  answered  him  in  advance,  — 
as  he  would  have  seen,  if  he  had  read  what  we  wrote,  or  taken 
leisure  to  master  what  he  read.  We  assure  him  that  we  do 
not  understand  his  right  to  urge  against  us  objections  we  have 
ourselves  taken  up,  without  condescending,  at  least,  to  notice 
our  answers.  It  may  be  a  convenient  way  to  refute  a  man,  to 
take  up  the  objections  he  raises  against  himself,  and  suppress 
his  answers,  and  one  of  which  Protestants  in  their  controver- 
sies with  Catholics  not  unfrequently  avail  themselves,  as  we 
have  in  our  own  case  had  occasion  to  remark  ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  most  honest  or  even  honorable  way  in  the  world  or  not, 
we  leave  to  others  to  settle. 

The  objection  of  our  friend,  simply  stated,  is,  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  being  supernatural,  and  lying  out  of  the  range 
of  natural  reason,  cannot  be  legitimately  argued  to  from  any 
premises  which  natural  reason  can  supply,  or  which  can  be  valid 
for  natural  reason.  This  objection  is  precisely  the  objection  we 
raised  against  ourselves,  and  attempted  to  answer,  in  our  essay 
in  defence  of  the  Church,  already  more  than  once  referred  to. 
That  we  cannot  argue  to  it  from  premises  supplied  by  natural 
reason  alone,  as  the  object  of  divine  faith,  we  concede  ;  but 
that  we  cannot  as  the  object  of  human  faith,  we  deny  ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  for,  if  we  are  able  to  argue  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church  from  premises  that  are  valid  for 
natural  reason  in  that  sense  in  which  reason  objects  to  it,  it  is 
false  to  say  that  it  is  not  provable  to  natural  reason.  In  proof 
that  it  is  provable  by  natural  reason  to  natural  reason,  which  is 
the  real  point,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  we  simply  quote  what 
we  replied  when  raising  the  objection  ourselves  to  the  Church 
as  the  supernatural  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  in  the  arti- 
cle, The  Church  against  M-Church,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  174-179. 

'^But  it  is  objected,  that,  if  the  witness  to  the  supernatural 
must  be  itself  supernatural,  the  supernatural  can  never  be  witnessed 
to  natural  reason,  and  therefore  man  can  never  have  any  good 
grounds  for  believing  the  supernatural,  unless  he  be  himself  super- 
naturally  elevated  above  his  nature.  For  the  competency  of  the 
supernatural  witness  is  a  supernatural  fact  which  can  be  proved 
only  by  another  supernatural  witness,  which  in  turn  will  require 
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still  another,  and  thus  on,  tfi  infinUum^  which  is  impoasihle.  But  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  competency  of  the  witness  to  testify 
to  the  fact  of  revelation  and  the  motives  of  the  credibility  of  the 
witness.  The  competency  of  the  witness  depends  on  its  supernat- 
ural character ;  the  motives  of  credibility  are  such  as  natural  reason 
may  appreciate.  The  credibility  of  the  witness  is  supematurally 
established  to  natural  reason  by  means  of  miracles^  A  miracle  is 
a  supernatural  effect  produced  in  or  on  natural  objects,  and  there- 
fore connects  the  natural  and  supernatural,  so  that  natural  reason 
can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Since  the  miracle  is  wrought  on 
natural  objects,  it  is  cognizable  by  natural  reason,  and  natural  rea- 
son is  able  to  determine  whether  a  given  fact  be  or  be  not  m  mira- 
cle. From  the  miracle  the  reason  concludes  legitimately  to  the 
supernatural  cause,  and  to  the  divine  commission  or  authozity  of  him 
by  whom  it  is  wrought  Having  established  the  Divine  commission 
or  authority  of  the  miracle- worker,  we  have  established  his  credibili^ 
by  having  established  the  fact  that  Grod  himself  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  his  testimony.  The  miracle,  therefore,  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
the  supposed  infinite  series  of  supernatural  witnesses,  by  connecting 
the  natural  immediately  with  the  supernatural.  It  is  God^s  own  assur- 
ance to  natural  reason,  that  he  speaks  in  and  by  or  through  the  person 
by  whom  it  is  performed.  Then  we  have  the  veracity  of  Grod  for  the 
truth  of  what  the  miracle-worker  declares,  and  therefore  in&lliUs 
certainty ;  for  Grod  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. 

^^  The  supernatural,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  said,  Is  prova- 
ble. Consequently  the  character  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  as  the 
supernatural  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  is  provable,  that  is, 
is  not  intrinsically  unprovable.  It  becomes  a  simple  qoestioo  of 
fact,  and  is  to  be  proved  or  disproved  in  like  manner  as  any  other 
question  of  fact  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  natural  reason. 
The  process  of  proof  is  simple  and  easy.  The  miracles  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  his  Divine 
authority  to  those  who  saw  them ;  for  it  was  evident,  as  Nieodemus 
said  to  him,  *  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou  doest, 
unless  God  be  with  him.'  St.  John,  iii.  2.  These  accredited  him  as 
a  teacher  from  God.  Then  he  was  necessarily  what  he  professed 
to  be,  and  what  he  declared  to  be  Grod^s  word  was  Gk)d*8  word. 
This  was  sufficient  for  the  eyewitness  of  the  miracles. 

^^  But  we  are  not  eyewitnesses.  Thie ;  but  the  fact,  whether  the 
miracles  were  performed  or  not,  is  a  simple  historical  question,  to 
which  reason  is  as  competent  as  to  any  other  historical  question. 
If  it  can  be  established  infallibly  to  us  that  the  miracles  were  actu- 
ally performed,  we  are  virtually  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the 
condition  of  the  eyewitnesses  Uiemselves,  and  they  are  to  us  all  they 
were  to  them.  Then  they  accredit  to  us,  as  to  them,  the  Divine 
commission  of  Jesus,  and  authorize  the  conclusion  that  whatever 
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he  said  or  promised  was  infallible  truth  ;  for  whether  you  say  Jesus 
was  himself  truly  Grod  as  lyell  as  truly  man,  or  that  he  was  only 
divinely  commissioned,  you  have  in  either  case  the  veracity  of  Grod 
as  the  ground  of  faith  in  what  he  said  or  promised. 

^^  Now,  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Jesus  appointed  a  body  of 
teachers,  and  promised  to  be  always  with  them,  protecting  them 
from  error  and  teaching  them  all  truth ;  and  suppose,  farther,  that 
the  appointment  and  promise  are  ascertainable  by  natural  reason, 
infallibly  ascertainable.  We  should  have  infallible  certainty  that 
Jesus  Christ  does  speak  in  and  through  this  body,  that  it  is  infalli- 
ble in  what  it  teaches,  and  therefore  what  it  declares  to  be  the 
word  of  God  is  the  word  of  God ;  for  it  is  infallibly  certain  that 
Jesus  Christ  will  keep.his  promise,  since  the  promise  is  made  by  God 
himself,  and  it  is  impossible  for  Grod  to  lie,  or  to  promise  and  not 
fulfil.  In  this  case,  calling  this  body  of  teachers  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  could  make  our  act  of  faith  without  the  least  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation.  '  O  my  God !  I  firmly  believe  all  the  sacred  truths  the 
Catholic  Church  believes  and  teaches,  because  thou  hast  revealed 
them,  who  canst  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.* 

^^  Assuming  the  facts,  in  the  case  to  be  as  here  supposed,  the  only 
points  in  this  process  to  which  exceptions  can  possibly  be  taken,  or 
which  can  by  any  one  be  alleged  to  be  not  infallibly  certain,  are, 
1.  The  competency  of  natural  reason  fVom  historical  testimony  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  miracles  were  actually  performed ;  2.  Ad- 
mitting the  facts  to  be  infallibly  ascertainable,  the  competency  of 
reason  to  determine  infallibly  whether  they  are  miracles  or  not ; 
3.  The  competency  of  reason  from  the  miracle  to  conclude  to 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  miracle-worker ;  4.  Its  competency 
from  historical  documents  to  ascertain  infallibly  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  body  of  teachers,  and  the  promise  made  them. 
These  four  points,  unquestionably  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
argument,  are  to  be  taken,  we  admit,  on  the  authority  of  reason. 
Can  reason  determine  these  with  infallible  certainty  ?  But,  if  you 
say  it  can,  you  affirm  the  infallibility  of  reason,  and  then  it  of  itself 
suffices,  without  other  infallible  teacher ;  if  you  say  it  cannot,  you 
deny  the  possibility  of  establishing  infallibly  the  infallibility  of  your 
body  of  teachers. 

'^  We  reply  by  distinguishing.  Reason  is  infallible  within  its  own 
province,  we  grant ;  but  in  regard  to  what  transcends  its  reach,  we 
deny.  To  deny  the  infallibility  of  reason  within  its  province  would 
be  to  deny  the  possibility  not  only  of  faith,  but  of  both  science 
and  knowledge,  and  to  sink  into  absolute  skepticism, — even  to 
'  doubt  that  doubt  itself  be  doubting,'  —  which  is  impossible ;  for  no 
man  doubts  that  he  doubts.  Revelation  does  not  deny  reason,  but 
presupposes  it,  and  supplies  its  defect  by  faith.  The  objection  to 
reason  is  not  that  it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of  same  matters,  but 
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that  it  cannot  judge  infallibly  of  all  matters.  But  because  it  cannot 
judge  infallibly  of  all  matters,  to  say  it  can  judge  infallibly  of  none 
is  not  to  reason  justly.  As  well  say,  I  am  not  infallibly  certain  that 
I  see  the  tree  before  my  window,  because  I  cannot  see  all  that  may 
be  going  on  in  the  moon.  It  is  infallibly  certain  that  the  same 
thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ;  that  two  things 
respectively  equal  to  a  third  arc  equal  to  one  another ;  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  that  what  be- 
gins to  exist  must  have  a  creator ;  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause, 
and  that  every  supernatural  effect  must  have  a  supernatural  cause, 
and  that  the  change  of  one  natural  substance  into  another  natural 
substance  is  a  supernatural  effect ;  that  every  voluntary  agent  acts 
to  some  end,  and  every  wise  and  good  agent  to  a  wise  and 
good  end.  These  and  the  like  propositions  are  all  infallibly  certain. 
Reason,  within  its  sphere,  is  therefore  infallible ;  but  out  of  its 
sphere  it  is  null. 

^^  Human  testimony,  within  its  proper  limits,  backed  by  circum- 
stances, monuments,  institutions,  which  presuppose  its  truth  and  are 
incompatible  with  its  falsehood,  is  itself  infallible.  I  have  never 
seen  London,  but  I  have  no  occasion  to  see  it  in  order  to  be  as  cer- 
tain of  its  existence  as  I  am  of  my  own.  History,  too,  is  a  science ; 
and  although  every  thing  narrated  in  it  may  not  be  true  or  even 
probable,  yet  there  are  historical  facts  as  certain  as  mathematical 
certainty  itself.  It  is  infallibly  certain  that  there  were  in  the  an- 
cient world  the  republics  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome ;  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  people  called  the  Jews,  that  this  people  dwelt  in 
Palestine,  that  they  had  a  chief  city  named  Jerusalem,  in  this  chief 
city  a  superb  temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  and  that 
this  chief  city  wsis  taken  by  the  Romans,  this  temple  burnt,  and  this 
people,  after  an  immense  slaughter,  were  subdued  and  dispersed 
among  the  nations,  where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Here  are  his- 
torical facts,  which  can  be  infallibly  proved  to  be  facts. 

^^  Now  the  miracles,  regarded  as  facts,  are  simple  historical  fiicts, 
said  to  have  occurred  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  and  are  in 
their  nature  as  susceptible  of  historical  proof  as  any  other  facts 
whatever.  Ordinary  historical  testimony  is  as  valid  in  their  case 
as  in  the  case  of  Caesar's  or  Napoleon's  battles.  Reason,  observing 
the  ordinary  laws  of  historical  criticism,  is  competent  to  decide  in- 
fallibly on  the  fact  whether  they  arc  proved  to  have  actually  occur- 
red or  not.  Reason,  then,  is  competent  to  the  Jirst  point  in  the 
process  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  the  miracles. 

"  It  is  equally  competent  to  the  second  point,  namely,  whether 
the  fact  alleged  to  be  a  miracle  really  be  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is 
a  supernatural  effect  produced  in  or  on  natural  objects.  The  point 
for  reason  to  make  out,  after  the  fact  is  proved,  is  whether  the  ef- 
fect actually  witnessed  be  a  supernatural  effect      That  it  can  do 
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this  in  every  case,  even  when  the  effect  is  truly  miraculous,  we  do 
not  pretend ;  but  that  it  can  do  it  in  some  cases,  we  affirm,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  it  in  one  suffices.  When  I  see  oqe  natural  substance 
changed  into  another  natural  substance,  as  in  the  case  of  converting 
water  into  wine,  I  know  the  change  is  a  miracle ;  for  nature 
can  no  more  change  herself  than  she  could  create  herself.  So, 
when  I  see  a  man  who  has  been  four  days  dead,  and  in  whose  body 
the  process  of  decomposition  has  commenced  and  made  considera- 
ble progress,  restored  to  life  and  health,  sitting  with  his  friends  at 
table  and  eating,  I  know  it  is  a  miracle  ;  for  to  restore  life  when 
extinct  is  no  less  an  act  of  creative  power  than  to  give  life.  It  is 
giving  life  to  that  which  before  had  it  not,  and  is,  therefore,  an  act 
which  cai)  be  performed  by  no  being  but  Grod  alone.  Reason, 
then,  is  competent  to  determine  the  fact  whether  the  alleged  mira- 
cle really  be  a  miracle.  ,  It  is  competent,  then,  to  the  second  point 
in  the  process  of  proof. 

"  No  less  competent  is  it  to  the  thirds  namely,  the  Divine  com- 
mission of  the  miracle-worker.  In  proving  thet  event  to  be  a  miracle, 
I  prove  it  to  be  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  Now,  I  know  enough 
of  God,  by  the  natural  light  of  reason,  to  know  that  he  cannot  be  the 
accomplice  of  an  impostor,  that  he  cannot  work  a  miracle  by  one 
whose  word  may  not  be  taken.  The  miracle,  then,  establishes  the 
credibility  of  the  miracle- worker.  Then  the  miracle-worker  is  what 
he  says  he  is.  If  he  says  he  is  God,  he  is  God ;  if  he  says  he  speaks 
by  Divine  authority,  he  speaks  by  Divine  authority,  and  we  have 
God^s  authority  for  what  he  says.  The  third  point,  then,  comes 
within  the  province  of  natural  reason,  and  may  be  infallibly  settled. 

^^  The  fourth  point  is  a  simple  historical  question ;  for  it  concerns 
what  was  done  and  said  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  body  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be  settled  historically,  by 
consulting  the  proper  documents  and  monuments  in  the  case.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  speculation,  of  interpretation  even,  but  simply  a 
question  of  fact,  to  which  reason  is  fully  competent,  and  can,  with 
proper  prudence  and  documents,  settle  infallibly." 

Here  we  prove  clearly  and  conclusively,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  provable,  or  not  a  priori  unprovable  ;  and  also 
how  it  may  be  proved,  and  proved  with  infallible  certainty, — not 
with  the  infallible  certainty  of  divine  faith,  of  course,  but  with 
that  of  human  faith, — which  is  all  the  certainty  we  for  the 
moment  were  concerned  with,  and  which,  since  it  is  all  reason 
can  demand,  is  infallible  in  relation  to  reason.  In  doing  this,  we 
prove  that  we  have  a  good  case,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to 
come  into  court,  and  adduce  testimony  in  our  defence.  Our 
Protestant  minister,  then,  must  yield  or  join  issue  with  us,  not 
on  the  law,  but  on  the  evidence  ;  and  this  issue  we  4>f  course  are 
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prepared  to  meet.  But  he  will  not  trust  himself  to  this  issue. 
There  never  would  have  been  much  controversy  concerning  the 
facts  in  the  case,  if  the  authority  they  are  adduced  to  prove 
had  not  been  assumed  in  the  outset  to  be  unsusceptible  of 
proof.  Christianity  is  rejected,  whenever  it  is  rejected,  before 
the  facts  which  sustain  it  are  discovered  to  be  uncertain  or 
insufBcient.  Their  doubtfulness  or  insufficiency  is  an  after- 
thought, resorted  to  to  justify  the  rejection  to  ourselves  or  to 
others. 

III.  The  second  general  objection  urged  is,  that  faith,  in  the 
Catholic  sense,  is  impossible.  We  do  not  understand  the  au- 
thor of  the  letter  to  deny  the  possibility  of  faith  in  general,  but 
the  particular  species  of  faith  we  contend  for.  He  denies  what 
Catholics  call  divine  faith,  but  not  simply  intellectual  or  human 
faith.  This  we  gather  from  what  he  himself  says.  He  defined 
faith  to  be  trust  or  apprehension  of  spiritual  things  ;  and  fhou^ 
he  distinguishes  this  from  intellectual  assent  to  eiven  proposi- 
tions, we  do  not  understand  him  to  mean  that  mteUectual  assent 
is  never  to  be  yielded  to  any  propositions  at  all,  but  only  to  a 
given  class  or  order  of  propositions.  That  he  wrote  the  letter 
before  us  is  a  given  proposition,  to  which  the  intellect  assents 
or  does  not  assent.  Our  intellect  assents  to  it.  Is  this  assent 
unauthorized  ?  If  he  says  it  is  not,  he  concedes  intellectual  as- 
sent ;  if  he  says  it  is,  he  also  concedes  intellectual  assent, 
because  he  cannot  deny  that  it  is  authorised,  without  assenCmg 
intellectually  to  a  proposition.  Two  and  two  are  four.  Here 
is  a  given  proposition,  in  regard  to  which  he  must  say  be  mtel- 
lectually  assents  to  it,  intellectually  dissents  from  it,  or  is  unable 
to  say  whether  he  assents  or  dissents  ;  but  in  one  case  or  another 
he  intellectually  assents  to  a  given  proposition,  thoueh  not  to 
the  same  proposition.  He  who  denies  affirms ;  for  Ute  denial 
affirms  the  falsitv  of  what  is  denied ;  and  when  the  denial  and 
affirmation  are  m  the  same  order,  both  as  to  the  subject  and 
as  to  the  object,  one  is  as  much  an  act  of  faith  as  the  other. 
When,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  denv  Liberalism  to  be  die  reve- 
lation of  God,  I  make  an  act  of  faith  as  well  as  when  by  the 
same  grace  I  affirm  the  truth  of  Catholicity.  Universal  denial 
is  impossible  ;  because  he  who  denies  at  least  affirms  bis  own 
existence  as  the  subject  denying  ;  and  no  man  can  doubt  that 
he  doubts.  Moreover,  the  writer,  in  de6ning  faith  to  be  trust 
or  apprehension  of  things  spiritual,  necessarily  concedes  faith 
in  the  sense  of  intellectual  assent  to  given  propositions.     He 
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will  ooC  sty,  most  assuredly,  that  in  that  apprehension  of  things 
spiritual,  which  he  calls  faith,  the  things  apprehended  are  denjed, 
but  must  concede  that  they  are  aflirmed.  If  affirmeid,  there  is 
intellectual  assent  to  a  given  proposition  ;  for  nothing  but  prop- 
ositions are  ever  affirmed  or  denied.  Trust  also  implies  belief, 
and  belief  as  distinguished  from  that  intellectual  assent  termed 
knowledge  ;  for  it  refers  always  to  the  future,  of  which  we  have 
and  can  have  no  direct  and  positive  knowledge.  The  9uo  will 
rise  to-morrow,  is  a  given  proposition.  The  writer  doubtless 
trusts  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  but  he  could  not  so  trust, 
did  he  not  so  believe.  Belief  is  necessarily  in  all  cases  the 
basis  of  trust.  But  belief  is  always  and  necessarily  an  intellect- 
ual assent  to  a  given  proposition  ;  since  it  would  obviously  be  a 
contradicuon  in  terms,  either  to  say  that  a  man  believes  what  he 
does  not  intellectually  assent  to,  or  that  he  believes  without  be- 
lieving any  thing.  We  are,  therefore,  bound,  in  simfde  justice 
to  the  writer,  to  presume,  that,  when  he  distii^uishes  fiiith  from 
intellectual  assent  to  given  propositions,  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  deny  all  intellectual  assent,  nor  all  faith  in  the  sense  of  intel- 
lectual assent  to  given  propositions,  but  only  intellectual  assent 
to  given  theological  propositions,  or  that  species  of  faith  which 
Catholics  denominate  divine  faith.  Hence  the  impossibility  of 
eliciting  faith,  which  he  asserts,  we  must  restrict  then  to  divine 
faith,  and  not  extend  to  all  faith,  whether  human  or  divine. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not,  in  the  objection  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider, understand  the  objector  to  affirm  the  impossibility  of 
eliciting  faith  on  the  ground  that  the  authority  is  not  possible, 
but  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  it  by  means  ojf 
the  authority.  If  he  took  the  first  ground,  this  objection  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  one  we  have  just  examined,  and  would  be 
answered  in  what  we  have  already  said.  But  he  distinguishes 
it  from  that,  and  evidently  does  not  intend  to  adduce  it  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  author!^,  but  as  a 
proof  that  the  authority,  if  proved,  would  avail  oothinff,  since 
it  is  impossible  by  its  aid  to  elicit  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Catholic 
sense.  The  evident  intention  of  his  argument  is  to  disprove, 
not  the  possibility,  but  the  utility,  of  authority.  Hence,  we  must 
so  interpret  it  as  to  save  the  possibility  of  the  authority.  This 
premised,  we  proceed  to  the  argument. 

*'  To  accept  the  authority  of  the  Roman  [Catbolb]  Church 
either  involves  an  act  of  faith,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  this 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  an  act  of  faith  is  required  preliminary 
to  any  possible  or  even  supposable  act  of  faith,  which  is  absurd ; 
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if  it  does  not,  then  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  that  Church 
becomes  a  purely  intellectual  process,  requiring  only  the  clear- 
ness of  mind  and  moral  honesty  which  any  other  intellectual 
process  requires."  From  which,  we  suppose,  he  would  con- 
clude that  an  act  of  faith  is  impossible,  or,  if  possible  at  all,  pos- 
sible only  as  merely  intellectual  or  human  faith,  neither  of  which 
Catholicity  can  admit.  We  reply,  —  To  the  first  part  of  the 
dilemma,  we  concede  the  supposition,  but  deny  the  conse- 
quence ;  because  the  act  of  faith  necessarily,  as  faith,  includes 
both  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  therefore  the  acceptance 
of  the  authority  is  the  act  of  faith,  not  its  preliminary.  To  the 
second  part,  we  deny  of  course  the  supposition,  but  concede 
the  conclusion.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims  of  authority,  and  its  acceptance  by  an  act  of 
divine  faith.  The  investigation  is  unquestionably  a  purely  intel- 
lectual process,  but  the  faith  elicited  on  it  may  be  not  merely 
intellectual,  but  divine,  as  Catholicity  asserts  ;  because  the  in- 
vestigation never  motives  the  assent,  but  simply  removes  the 
intellectual  obstacles  to  it. 

The  conclusion,  in  the  first  part,  evidently  rests  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  acceptance  of  authority  is  distinct  firom  and 
prior  to  the  act  of  faith  elicited  on  it,  and  therefore  requires  to 
be  motived  by  a  distinct  and  prior  authority.  This  we  deny, 
because,  — 

1.  It  involves  a  contradiction.  If  the  objection  proves  any 
thing,  it  is  not  the  impossibility  of  eliciting  faith  by  authority, 
but  the  impossibility  of  authority  itself,  since  it  denies  authority 
can  authorize  till  accepted  by  us, — which  is  to  deny  it  to  be 
^thority  ;  for  it  is  the  essence  of  authority  to  authorize  per  ee. 
But  to  deny  the  possibility  of  authority  is  to  contradict  the  in- 
tention of  the  argument,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  concede 
the  possibility  of  authority,  and  to  prove  its  inutility.  Moreover, 
the  assumption  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  is  not  sup- 
posable.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  where  the  subject 
is  denied  in  the  predicate.  But  the  assumption  does  deny  the 
subject  in  the  predicate.  The  subject  is  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  the  predicate  is,  that  it  cannot  authorize  unless  accepted 
by  us,  or  simply  that  it  depends  on  us  for  its  authoritativeness. 
But  that  which  depends  on  any  thing  not  contained  in  itself  for 
its  authoritativeness  is  not  authority  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the 
essence  of  authority  is  to  authorize  per  se.  In  making  your 
assumption,  you  either  suppose  authority  or  you  do  not.  If 
you  do,  you  deny  it  in  your  predicate,  since  your  predicate 
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denies  that  it  is  in  itself  authority.  If  you  do  not,  your  argu- 
ment concludes  nothing,  for  your  predicate  has  no  subject. 

The  writer  intended  by  this  argument  either  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  authority,  or  the  impossibility  of  faith  by  author- 
ity. Not  the  first,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  argu- 
ment itself,  and  from  the  fact,  that  if  he  had  he  would  have 
been  only  repeating  the  argument  in  another  form,  which  he 
had  just  urged,  and  which  we  have  refuted  in  proving  the  au- 
thonty  provable  ;  for,  if  provable,  it  cannot  be  metaphysically 
impossible.  Then  the  second ;  but  if  so,  he  contradicts  his 
intention,  and  makes  the  unsupposable  supposition  of  an  unau- 
thoritative authority.  He  who  supposes  authority  at  all  sup- 
poses, by  the  very  force  of  the  word,  that  which  can  authorize 
without  any  virtue  but  its  own.  This  objection,  then,  is  less 
creditable  to  the  dialectician  than  (o  the  ^^  consistent  Protes- 
tant." 

2.  We  retort  the  argument.  .  The  objector,  as  we  have 
seen,  admits,  at  least,  the  possibility  of  human  faith.  But  his 
argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  that  no  act  of  faith, 
not  even  of  human  faith,  is  possible.  The  assumption  in  the 
argument  is,  that  authority  cannot  authorize  per  «e,  by  its  own 
virtue,  but  must  be  accepted  by  a  preliminary  act  before  it  can 
motive  an  act  of  faith.  This  preliminary  act  of  acceptance 
must  be  itself  an  act  of  faith  ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  we 
can  elicit  faith  on  an  authority  that  we  do  not  believe^  or  that 
the  assent  on  it  can  transcend  the  order  of  assent  to  it.  Then  this 
preliminary  act  of  faith  will  require  a  prior  and  distinct  authority 
to  motive  it,  and  this  in  turn  will  require  to  be  accepted  by  a 
new  act  of  faith  motived  by  a  new  authority,  and  thus  on  in  in* 
finitum  ;  so  that  no  act  of  faith  can  be  assumed  to  be  possible 
without  the  assumption  of  an  infinite  series  of  acts  of  faith, 
motived  by  an  infinite  series  of  authorities,  which  is  infinitely 
absurd.  According  to  this  reasoning,  there  can  be  no  authority 
for  faith,  and  no  faith  on  authority.  But  all  faith  is  on  author- 
ity ;  for  the  very  definition  of^  faith,  as  our  correspondent  well 
knows,  is  cusent  on  authority.  Therefore  there  can  be  no 
faith.  This  definition  of  faith  is  per  genus ^  not  per  different' 
tiam ;  and  therefore  assent  on  authority  must  be  essential  to 
faith  in  general,  common  to  all  the  species  of  faith,  and  there- 
fore to  human  faith  as  well  as  to  divine  faith.  Faith,  then,  is 
assent  on  authority.  But  either  the  acceptance  of  the  authority 
involves  an  act  of  faith,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  this  is  the 
same  as  saying  an  act  of  faith  is  required  preliminary  to  any 
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possible  or  even  supposabie  act  of  frith,  wbicfa  ii  absurd.  It 
it  does  not,  then  no  act  of  faith  is  possible ;  for  it  is  absurd 
to  say  there  can  be  faith  on  an  authority  not  believed.  Our 
correspondent,  then,  must  either  deny  the  possibility  of  an  act  of 
even  human  or  intellectual  faith,  or  abandon  the  principle  of 
his  objection,  and  concede  that  authority  may  be  competeoc  to 
motive  its  own  acceptance,  and  therefore  its  acceptance  not 
necessarily  imply  a  preliminary  act  motived  by  a  distinct  and 
prior  authority. 

If  the  writer  bsists,  and  denies  that  he  concedes  the  possi- 
bility  of  even  human  faith,  as  specifically  defined,  we  will  go 
further,  and  retort  his  argument  m  the  region  of  what  is  called 
knowledge.  His  argument,  if  admitted,  proves  not  only  that 
faith  specifically  defined  is  impossible,  but  that  all  science  and 
intuition  are  impossible.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  is  prepared  to 
deny  all  human  faith,  all  human  belief,  and  proves  tnat  he  does 
not  fear  to  take  his  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gulf  of  absurd- 
ity ;  but  he  who  is  prepared  to  deny  all  knowledge,  whether 
discursive  or  intuitive,  proves  that  he  has  already  taken  the 
plunge  into  the  gulf  itself.  But  he,  who  asserts  that  audiority 
cannot  authorize  till  its  acceptance  is  nnotived  by  another  au- 
thority, does  deny  not  only  all  faith,  but  all  knowledge,  whether 
discursive  or  intuitive.  Faith  and  knowledge,  though  specifical- 
ly distinguishable,  are  generically  the  same.  Both  are  assent, 
and  assent  on  authority.  The  denial  of  all  assent  oo  audiority 
is,  therefore,  the  denial  of  all  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  all  fiiitfa. 

That  all  knowledge,  whether  discursive  or  intuitive,  is  as- 
sent on  authority,  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be  to  natural 
reason.  Demonstration,  as  the  word  itself  indicates,  merely 
ihawa  the  mind  the  conclusion  in  its  relation  to  some  principle 
or  principles  which  the  mind  holds  to  be  indubitable.  It  is  the 
preamble  to  the  assent  yielded,  but  in  no  conceivable  case  its 
motive  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  not  unfrequently  find  persons, 
not  destitute  of  intellectual  ability,  who  resist  the  force  of  the 
clearest  demonstration.  Two  thinf»  respectively^  equal  to  a 
third  are  equal  to  one  another.  The  demonstration  of  this 
consists  in  the  discursive  process  which  enables  the  mind  to 
perceive  that  the  equality  predicated  in  the  one  case  is  the 
equality  predicated  in  the  other.  The  motive  of  the  assent 
yielded  to  the  conclusion  is  the  principle  that  the  same  is  the 
same,  things  identical  are  identical,  what  metaph^rsiciaos  call 
the  principle  of  contradiction  or  of  non-contradiciioo.  In  ev- 
ery demonstration,  the  process  is  the  same.     The  demoostra- 
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tion  does  not  demonstrate  its  principle,  but  reduces  the  demon-* 
strable  matter  to  the  principle  or  principles  applicable  in  the 
case,  and  the  mind  assents  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  prin- 
ciples. In  discursive  knowledge,  it  is  clear,  then,  that  there  is, 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  objection,  immediate  assent  on 
authority. 

In  intuition,  whether  internal  or  external,  whether  of  princi- 
ples or  of  material  objects,  it  is  the  same.  The  same  is  the 
same  ;  the  same  thing  cannot  both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time  ;  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  ;  no  contin- 
gent being  can  exist  without  a  sufficient  reason,  &c.; — are  prin- 
ciples, however  variously  they  may  be  expressed,  which  every 
reasonable  being  admits  and  must  admit ;  but  whieb  cannot  be 
proved,  since  every  process  of  proof  demands  them  as  its  pos- 
tulates. We  may  be  told  that  they  are  intuitively  beheld  ;  but 
this  only  means  that  they  are  beheld  as  constituent  principles 
of  reason,  or  simply  as  that  which  the  reason  declares  immedi- 
ately to  be  necessary  truth.  The  intuition  does  not  seize  them 
in  «e,  but  simply  in  the  reason,  and  the  assent  to  them  has  and 
can  have  no  motive  but  reason  bersdf.  Suppose  the  authority 
of  reason,  their  validity  is  supposed  ;  deny  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  their  validity  is  denied.  The  assent,  then,  to 
what  are  called  first  principles  b  solely  assent  on  authority. 
In  external  intuition,  tbe  assent  is  also  on  authority,  I  behold 
a  tree,  a  bouse,  the  sun  ;  at  least,  so  I  say,  but  question  the 
authority  of  my  senses  ;  how,  then,  could  1  say  so  ?  The  as-* 
sent  I  give  to  the  proposition,  I  see  a  house,  a  tree,  a  man,  the 
sun,  or  that  in  either  of  them  I  see  a  real  object,  rests  for  its 
motive  on  the  authority  of  my  perceptive  power,  and  therefore 
is  assent  on  authority.  The  whole  of  human  knowledge,  turn 
the  matter  as  we  will,  resolves  itself,  in  the  last  analysis,  into 
assent  on  the  authority  of  our  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  belief  in 
our  faculties  ;  in  science,  belief  in  reason,  in  perception,  in  the 
perceptive  power.  No  metaphysical  analysis  of  either  tbe  ob- 
jects apprehended,  or  of  the  faculties  apprehending,  can  get 
behind  this,  as  is  easily  proved  ;  because,  in  attempting  to  verify 
the  authority  of  our  faculties,  we  must  assume  them,  and  tbc^ 
proof  of  them  is  necessarily  the  proof  of  the  same  by  the 
same. 

Now,  to  accept  the  authority  of  our  faculties  either  involves 
an  act  of  faith,  or  it  does  not.  if  it  does,  this  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing an  act  of  faith  is  required  preliminary  to  any  possible  or  even 
supposable  act  of  faith,  which  is  absurd.     If  it  does  not,  then 
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no  act  of  knowledge  is  possible.  Therefore,  either  no  knowl- 
edge is  possible,  or  an  act  of  faith  does  not  necessarily  demand 
an  antecedent  act  of  acceptance  of  its  authority  by  virtue  of 
an  antecedent  authority.  Our  young  friend,  then,  must  either 
abandon  the  principle  of  his  objection,  or  deny  all  knowledge. 
But  this  last  he  cannot  do,  if  he  would  ;  because  he  can  make 
the  denial  only  by  virtue  of  his  faculties,  and  in  making  it 
necessarily  supposes  their  authority.  But,  their  authority  sup- 
posed, it  is  false  to  say  there  can  be  no-  knowledge.  More- 
over, he  cannot  affirm  his  objection  against  us,  without  making 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  faculties  on  whose  authority  he  affirms  it. 
This  act  of  faith  is  legitimate,  or  it  is  not.  It  it  is,  his  -ob- 
jection is  unfounded,  because  a  legitimate  act  of  faith  is  possi- 
ble ;  if  it  is  not,  the  objection  is  unfounded,  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  proposition,  because  it  is  made  on  an  illegitimate  author- 
ity. So  m  either  case  the  objection  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  writer  is  precluded  from  the  right  to  urge  it. 

4.  The  assumption  on  which  the  argument  rests  confounds 
the  act  of  faith  with  the  act  of  reasoning.  It  denies  faith  to  be 
possible,  because  it  is  not  discursive  ;  which  is  asuf  we  should 
say,  an  act  of  faith  is  not  possible,  because,  if  possible,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  faith^  and  not  an  act  of  reasoning ;  or  as  if  we 
should  deny  the  possibility  of  Peter,  because,  if  he  should  exist, 
he  would  be  Peter,  and  not  John.  The  argument  assumes 
that  in  faith  the  authority  is  concluded  by  one  act,  and  that 
which  is  received  on  it  is  concluded  from  it  by  another  act,  and 
then  asks,  But  from  what  is  the  authority  concluded  ?  But  this 
process  is  reasoning,  not  believing,  —  the  act  of  discursion,  not 
of  faith.  Faith,  if  it  be  faith,  is  immediaU  assent  on  autbcHrity, 
and  therefore  necessarily  includes  in  one  simphj  indmsible  aci 
of  assent  both  antecedent  and  consequent.  This  is  fiuth  ;  and 
faiih,  in  this  sense,  we  have  shown,  we  must  admit,  or  else  deny 
the  possibility  of  all  demonstration  and  of  all  intuition.  The 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  in  this  distinction  between 
faith  and  discursion.  In  discursion,  we  proceed  by  successive 
steps  from  antecedent  to  consequent  ;  but  in  faith  we  do  not. 
In  reasoning  we  first  conclude  the  authority,  and  then  what  the 
authority  proposes  ;  but  faith  does  not  conclude  at  all ;  it  in- 
cludes in  one  simple,  indivisible  affirmation  both  the  authority 
and  that  which  the  authority  proposes.  Had  our  young  fiiend 
been  aware  of  this  rather  important  fact,  he  would  have  spared 
us  his  objection  ;  for  he  would  himself  have  seen  that  tbe  ac- 
ceptance of  the  authority  in  the  act  of  faith  does  not  require 
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faith  does  not  require  an  act  precedent  to  the  act  of  faith  mo- 
tived by  a  distinct  and  prior  authority.  Hence,  our  denial  of 
the  consequence  in  the  first  part  of  the  dilemma  is  justifiable, 
and  for  the  reason  assigned,  namely,  because  the  act  of  faith, 
as  faith,  necessarily  includes  both  antecedent  and  consequent, 
and  tiierefore  the  acceptance  of  the  authority  is  the  act  of  faith, 
and  not  its  prelimmary. 

IV.  This  distinction  between  the  act  of  faith  and  the  act  of 
reasoning  solves  also  the  difficulty  there  may  seem  to  be  implied 
in  the  second  part  of  the  dilemma,  namely : , —  If  the  acceptance 
of  the  authority  does  not  involve  an  act  of  faith,  ^^  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  claims  of  the  Church  becomes  a  purely  intellectual 
process,  requiring  only  the  clearness  of  mind  and  moral  honesty 
which  any  other  intellectual  process  requires."  The  investi- 
gation of  the  claims  of  the  Church,  on  either  alternative  pro- 
posed, is  a  purely  intellectual  process  ;  for  only  the  intellect 
investigates,  and  whatever  objecdon  to  Catholicity  this  implies, 
we  must  meet  it,  on  the  supposition  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
authority  does  involve  an  act  of  faith,  just  as  much  as  on  the 
supposition  that  it  does  not.  But  there  is  no  objection  im- 
plied, unless  CathoUcity  teaches,  or  is  obliged  to  teach,  that 
the  assent  in  the  act  of  faith  is  by  virtue  of  the  investigation, 
or  motives  or  reasons  which  investigation  discovers  and  adduces, 
as  is  evident  of  itself.  But  this  she  neither  does  nor  is  obliged 
to  do.     For,  — 

1.  It  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Faith  is  immedi- 
ate assent  on  authority,  without  any  other  motive  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  creditive  subject  and  the  credible  object,  as  al- 
ready established.  To  make  it  depend  on  the  motive  adduced 
by  investigation  would  be  to  make  it  depend  on  some  motive 
not  contained  in  the  creditive  subject  and  the  credible  object, 
and  to  make  it,  not  faith,  but  reasoning  ;  for  then  it  would  be 
mediate,  not  immediate,  assent,  —  a  logical  inference  from 
a  given  antecedent.  But  to  assert  that  faith  is  reasoning,  a 
logical  inference,  is  to  contradict  one's  self  in  terms,  for  it  is 
to  deny  the  subject  in  the  predicate. 

2.  The  assent  to  any  proposition  b  never,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, by  virtue  of  the  preliminary  investigation,  or  previous 
reasoning.  This  is  evident  from  the  analysis  of  the  act  of 
demonstration  already  given.  In  the  act  of  reasoning  there  is 
never,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  act  of  assent ;  for  nothing  is 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  conclusion  noi  previously  contained 
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and  declared  in  the  premises.  The  conclusion  only  repeats, 
in  a  more  clear  and  definite  form,  if  you  will,  what  had  already 
been  asserted  in  the  premises  ;  and  coosequendy,  in  asseoting  to 
it,  we  only  assent  to  what  we  had  already  assented  to  in  another 
form  and  under  other  conditions.  No  reasoning  can  be  carried 
on  for  a  single  moment,  unless  all  that  is  to  be  concluded  is 
admitted  before  reasoning  begins  ;  and  all  that  reasoning  ever 
does  is  to  clear  up  our  knowledge,  and  show  that  sometimes, 
perhaps  always,  m  assenting  to  what  we  do  assent  to,  we  as- 
sent to  more  than  we  are  aware  of,  or  that  our  principles 
have  a  wider  and  more  varied  application  than  we  at  first  per- 
ceived or  suspected.  This  is  evident  in  regard  to  syllogistic 
reasoning,  as  the  opponents  of  that  species  of  reasomng  have 
clearly  demonstrated.  But  all  reasoning  is  syllogistic,  and 
there  is  no  actual  or  possible  argument  that  may  not,  as  lop- 
cians  show,  be  reduced  to  a  regular  syllogism.  The  distinc- 
tion set  up  by  some  writers  on  logic  between  syllogistic  rea- 
soning and  inductive  reasoning  has  no  foundation  in  reality. 
Every  induction  is  an  enthymem,  and  the  suppressed  premise 
may  be  easily  supplied.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  advance  of  knowledge,  that  is,  no  new  assent  in  inductioD. 
What  is  understood  by  induction,  as  the  term  is  ^neraUy  used, 
is  simply  generalization  or  classification,  — that  is,  theassertioo 
of  a  general  law  from  the  observation  of  a  certain  number 
of  particulars*;  but  the  generalization,  the  moment  it  transcends 
the  particulars  observed,  or  is  applied  to  other  particulan,  save 
so  far  as  identical  with  these,  and  therefore  improperly  called 
other  particulars,  is  in  the  predicament  of  the  syllogi^ic  con- 
elusion  which  concludes  what  is  not  declared  in  the  premises, 
and  is  a  mere  assertion,  hypothesis,  conjecture,  or  fancy. 
There  is,  then,  and  can  be,  in  reasoning  no  new  matter  assented 
to  ;  consequently,  the  assent  given  in  the  conclusion  ia  only  a 
repetition  of  the  assent  previously  given  in  the  premises,  and  u 
that  was  given  prior  to  the  act  of  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  mo- 
tived by  it,  or  be  in  virtue  of  it. 

These  two  considerations  show  beyond  the  possibiiicyof  dia- 

i)ute,  that  Catholicity  is  not  obliged  to  suppose  the  assent  of 
aith  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  intellectual  process  of  investigation, 
and  could  not  do  so  without  placbg  herself  in  conflict  with  all 
the  laws  of  belief  and  of  science.  Reasoning  never  does  and 
never  can  motive  the  assent ;  all  that  it  is  or  can  be  in  any  sup- 
posable  case  is  the  mere  preamble  to  the  assent,  removing  such 
obstacles  as  may  intervene  intellectually  between  the 
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subject  and  the  credible  object.  A  great  deal  of  useless  labor 
would  have  been  spared,  -if  this  fact  had  been  more  generally 
borne  in  mind.  But  Catholicity  not  only  is  not  required  to 
suppose  the  assent  b  by  virtue  of  the  investigation,  not  only 
has  no  right  to  do  so,  and  would  condemn  herself  if  she  dia, 
but  she  actually  does  not.     For, 

3.  The  assent  on  the  part  of  the  subject  she  teaches  is  by 
virtue  of  the  donumjideiy  or  supernatural  gift  of  faith.  The 
investigation,  however  successful,  could  not  give  us  faith ;  it 
could  only  show  us  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  what 
she  proposes  are  involved  in  what  is  already  believed  or  as* 
sented  to  by  us,  —  or  simply,  that  we  must  either  accept  the 
Church  and  what  she  proposes,  or  deny  the  fundamental  princi- 
pies  of  reason.  But  this  would  not  be  what  she  understands 
or  intends  by  faith,  nor  the  least  conceivable  approach  to  it. 
The  act  of  faith,  in  her  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act,  requiring 
a  supernatural  object  and  a  supernatural  subject.  Simple  hu* 
man  reason  is  not  the  credidve  subject,  and  cannot  elicit  the 
act  of  faith,  unless  supematuralized,  that  is,  supernaturalized  in 
quantum  creditive  subject,  by  the  donum  fideij  which  is  not 
the  act  of  faith,  but  the  virtue  of  faith,  —  a  supernatural  ele* 
vation  of  the  natural  vis  crediiioay  or  power  tobelieve.  This 
is  the  gift  of  God  ;  not  a  natural  gift,  that  is,  not  a  gift  given 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  human  beings,  but  given  supernaturally, 
in  elevating  us  from  the  order  of  nature  to  the  order  of  grace. 
Thus  supematuralized,  the  creditive  subject  is  placed  on  the 
plane  of  the  supernatural  credible  object,  and  they  are  thus  cor* 
relatively  creditive  and  credible  ;  and  if  no  obstacle  intervene, 
the  act  of  faith  is  not  only  elicitable,  but  elicited,  without  other 
motive  than  is  contained  in  the  subject  and  object,  as  is  the 
case  with  every  act  of  faith,  whether,  human  or  divine,— by  vir- 
tue, not  of  the  preliminary  process  of  reasoning,  but  of  the 
donum  or  gift  of  faith  supematurally  bestowed  on  the  subject. 
This  is  what  Catholicity  teaches,  and  she  affirms  the  possibilitjr 
of  faith  on  these  conditions  and  no  others.  Therefore,  con* 
ceding  the  investigation  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  to  be  a 
purely  intellectual  process,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  act  of 
faith  itself,  idiether  understood  of  the  assent  to  the  authority, 
or  of  assent  to  what  the  authority  proposes,  is  a  purely  intellect- 
ual act,  or  an  act  of  faith  on  simple  human  reascm  or  authority. 

V.  But  our  Protestant  friend  may  reply, — Granting  all  this, 
it  follows  that  you  do  not  conclude  the  authority  by  a  logical 
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process  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  I  tell  ^ou.  ^^  I  do  not  svf 
no  Protestant  can  ever  become  a  Romanist  [Catholic]  •  This 
would  be  to  contradict  well  known  facts.  But  I  do  ntj  that 
no  purely  logical  process  can  suffice  for  such  a  result,  and  this 
impossibility  your  own  arguments  abundantly  show."  And  is 
not  this  precisely  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  you  have  now, 
ex  professoj  proved  ? 

1.  This  objection  does  not  take  us  by  surprise,  nor  find  us 
unprepared  with  an  answer.  In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that 
the  objection  is  hete  supposed  in  a  sense  somewhat  diflTerent 
from  the  one  intended  in  the  letter.  The  objection  there  is  not 
that  a  logical  process  cannot  suffice  because  the  subject  cannot 
be,  in  relation  to  the  supernatural  object  of  faith,  erediiive  subject, 
unless  supematuralized  by  the  infused  virtue  of  faith,  or  the  liofiiifii 
fidei ;  but  because  the  arguments  we  use  in  proving  the  credi- 
bility  of  the  Church  all  involve  a  paralogism,  or  the  fallacy  of 
attempting  to  prove  the  same  by  the  same.  This  we  have  de- 
nied, and  shown  that  our  arguments  in  relation  to  their  purpose 
as  arguments  are  sound,  and  as  strictly  logical  as  arguments 
can  be.  This  answers  the  objection  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  writer. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  never  pretended  that  the 
actual  conversion  of  a  Protestant  to  a  Cathohc  demanded  noth- 
ing more  than  a  logical  process,  or  that  the  assent  of  fiiith  could 
be  the  logical  consequent  of  a  logical  antecedent.  To  that 
conversion,  to  that  assent,  we  have  uniformly  contended  that 
the  grace  of  God,  the  supernatural  gift  of  faidi,  was  not  only 
useful,  but  necessary  as  the  medium.  The  logical  process  Was 
simply  to  show  that  such  assent,  though  above  our  natural  rea- 
son, is  in  accordance  with  it,  and  has  all  the  conditions  natural 
reason  can  demand  or  conceive  to  be  essential.  It  was  not 
urged  as  the  motive  of  assent,  or  that  by  virtue  of  winch  the 
assent  is  elicited  ;  for  that  we  knew  it  was  not,  and  could  not 
be,  for  that  it  is  not  even  in  human  faith.  If  the  writer  intend- 
ed, then,  to  allege  that  the  logical  process  is  insufficient  because 
it  does  not  and  cannot  supply  the  motive  or  virtue  by  which 
the  act  of  faith  is  elicited,  he  objected  to  what  was  not  in  ques- 
tion, and  was  betrayed  into  the  fallacy  called  ignaraniia  elencAs. 

3.  But,  thirdly,  we  deny  that  the  assertion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  donumfideij  as  the  virtue  by  which  the  act  of 
faith  is  elicitable  and  elicited,  militates  in  the  least  against  the 
sufficiency  of  the  logical  process.  There  may  be,  and  undoubt- 
edly are,  many  operations  for  which  logic  does  not  suffice.    It 
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does  aot  soiSce  to  impart  soundness  to  a  gangrenous  limb,  to 
buiJd  a  house,  to  navigate  a  ship,  to  paint  a  Madonna,  or  to 
chigfilka  crucifix  ;  for  in  all  these  there  is  required  a  power 
which  logic  does  not  and  cannot  generate  or  furnish ;  but  it 
would  be  absurd  for  this  reason  to  pronounce  the  logical  process 
insufficient,  if  it  sufficed  for  what  in  any  of  these  operations  it 
is  needed,  or  for  which  it  would  not  be  illogical  to  demand  it. 
That  logical  process  suffices,  which  suffices  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  or  end  of  a  logical  process,  or  which  accomplishes 
all  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  logic,  there  is  for  it  to  ac* 
coroplish.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  conversion  of  a  Protes* 
tant  or  unbeliever  to  Catholicity,  ascertain  what  there  is*  for 
which  logic  is  needed,  or  for  which  logic,  according  to  its  office 
in  other  cases,  can  be  demanded,  and  if  it  suffice  for  that,  it 
cannot  be  pronounced  insufficient,  but  must  be  held  to  be  suf- 
ficient. This  premised,  we  proceed  to  determine  what  it  is 
logic,  in  the  supposed  case,  is  needed  for. 

1 .  The  logical  process  is  not  needed,  either  in  human  faith 
or  in  divine  faith  ((or  in  this  respect  both  are  the  same),  to  sup- 
ply any  of  the  positive  conditions  of  faith.  The  subject  and  ob- 
ject must  both  be  given  independently  of  the  logical  process,  or 
not  given  at  all ;  and  the  subject  must  also  be  given  as  creditive, 
and  the  object  as  credible.  The  logical  process  never  furnish- 
es, and  is  never  required  to  furnish,  the  subject  with  the  facul- 
ty of  beUeving,  or  the  object  with  the  capacity  of  being  believed. 
Our  Protestant  friend  would  hardly  expect  by  a  logical  process 
to  bring  his  horse  to  believe  his  Liberalism,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion does  not  make  the  object  credible,  but  merely  shotos  it  to 
be  so.  But  all  the  positive  conditions  of  faith  are  supposed 
when  the  subject  and  object  are  supposed,  the  one  creditive, 
the  other  credible  ;  because  faith  is  immediate  assent,  demand- 
ing no  motive  or  virtue  but  what  is,  contained  in  the  subject 
assenting,  and  object  assented  to,  and  this,  too,  whether  tbejob- 
ject  be  naturally  or  supernaturally  credible,  and  the  subject 
naturally  or  supernaturally  creditive.  > 

2.  The  logical  process  is  never  wanted  in  the  case  of  actu«(|if 
believers,  or  in  that  of  the  children  of  the  faithful,  until  tbigfri> 


make  an  act  of  infidelity.  Nothing  is  wanting  or  can  be  adde 
where  all  the  conditions  of  faith  are  present.  The  believer  has 
in  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  received  the  donum  fidei^  or  grace 
of  faith,  and  by  this  is  creditive  subject,  and  the  Church  has 
through  her  pastors  and  teachers  proposed  the  credible  object^ 
and  he  has  tlierefore  ail  that  is  necessary  or  can  be  conceived 
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as  Decessary  to  elicit  tn  act  of  faith,  and  an  act  of  fiiith  haraig 
all  the  legitimacy  any  act  of  faith  ever  has,  or  which  reason 
ever  does  or  can  demand.  So  in  the  case  of  the  children  of 
the  faithful.  They  receive,  when  brought  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  the  donum,  or  virtue  of  faith,  which  gives  them  the 
power  (as  soon  as  their  reason  shall  be  so  far  developed  as  to 
render  them  capable  of  performing  a  proper  human  act)  of  be- 
lieving, and  the  Church  is  present  to  instruct  them,  to  propose 
the  credible  object,  and  they  elicit  the  act  of  &ith  at  once, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  previous  investigation  or  logical 
process  whatever.  This  faith  is  not  blind,  is  not  credulous, 
is  not  illegitimate ;  because  it  has  all  the  conditions  of  faith 
which  reason  demands  or  can  conceive.  It  is  as  reasonable, 
as  enlightened,  and  stands  on  as  high  and  asfirmgromid,  as  the 
faith  of  the  most  erudite  scholar,  the  acutest  dialectician,  and 
the  profoundest  philosopher,  elicited  only  after  the  most  labori- 
ous researches,  the  most  patient  investigation,  and  the  most 
penetrating  and  subtile  analysis.  Logic  is  not  needed  for  believ- 
ers, or  for  children,  in  case  the  children  are  baptized  and  properly 
instructed.  These,  then,  we  may  leave  out  of  the  question,  as 
sufficiently  provided  for,  and  as  having  no  occasion,  either  in 
order  to  become  believers,  or  to  justify  their  faith  to  themselves, 
to  resort  to  a  logical  process. 

3.  The  logical  process  can  be  necessaiy  only  in  the  case  of 
unbelievers,  when  they  would  inquire  into  the  reasonableness  of 
the  faith,  and  when  we  would  convict  them  of  being  unreasonable 
in  not  believing.  In  a  word,  the  only  occasion  or  necessity  there 
is  for  a  logical  process  is  furnished  by  infidels  and  heretics. 
These  are  to  be  converted,  and  logic  may  sometimes  be  used  as 
an  effective  instrument  for  their  conversion.  It  is  here,  then,  we 
are  to  look  for  the  precise  work  there  is  for  the  Ic^cal  process  ; 
and  if  it  suffices  for  what  there  is  here  for  it  to  do,  it  suflSces 
for  all  for  which  logic  is  needed,  and  is,  therefore,  suflScuent* 

4.  As  none  of  the  positive  conditions  of  faith  depend  on  the 
logical  process,  we  are  concerned  with  unbelief  only  as  it  coessts 
with  these  conditions.  If  there  is  no  belief  because  no  creditive 
subject  or  no  credible  object,  the  difficulty  is  not  a  logical  one, 
and  it  is  illogical  to  demand  its  removal  of  logic.  If  all  the  con* 
ditions  be  present,  the  unbelief  can  arise  only  from  some  obsta- 
cle which  obstructs  their  operation.  This  obstacle  must  be  on 
the  part  of  the  object  or  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  cannot 
be  on  the  part  of  the  object,  if  the  Church  be  present  supemat- 
urally  proposing  it,  or  witliin  reach  of  the  subject,  if  disposed 
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to  listen  to  ber  instructions.    It  must,  then,  be  on  the  part  of  the 
subject.     If  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  either  in  the 
defect  of  the  donum^  or  on  the  part  of  the  will,  or  the  intellect, 
or  both  together.    If  in  the  de^t  of  the  donumj  as  that  is  one 
of  the  positive  conditions  of  faith,  it  does  not  now  concern  us. 
Logic  cannot  obtain  it,  and  we  do  not  pretend  that  divine  faith 
can  be  elicited  without  it ;  and  yet  it  is  always  the  unbeliever's 
own  fault,  if  he  have  it  not.     If  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  will,  the 
obstacle  is  a  moral  one,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at 
present.     It  is,  then,  the  individual's  own  fault  that  there  is 
an  obstacle  to  his  believing,  and  to  believe  at  any  time  is  pos- 
sible to  him  if  he  wuk  it.     Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  ob- 
stacle on  the  part  of  the  intellect,  and  it  is  only  with  intellect- 
ual objections  that  logic  ever  deals,   or  is  expected  to  deal. 
What  the  logical  process,  then,  is  needed  for,  is  simply  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  to  assent  which  is  interposed  by  the  intellect. 
5.  The  intellect  may  and  does  raise  numerous  objections  to 
the  Church  ;  alleges  that  God  has  never  revealed  himsdf  super- 
naturally  to  men  ;  that  be  has  never  founded  a  Church  with  au- 
thority to  teach ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the 
true  Church,  that  it  has  become  corrupt,  is  not  what  it  was, 
has  failed,  and  should  no  longer  be  suffered  to  cumber  the 
ground  ;  in  a  word,  the  objections  urged  by  our  young  friend, 
and  all  that  variety  of  objections  quite  too  numerous  to  mention, 
which  may  be  read  —  if  one  have  the  conscience  to  do  it  —  in 
infidel  and  heretical  books.     These  objections  are  nothing  for 
the  believer,  because,  having  the  donum^  he  has  a  higher  author- 
ity for  his  faith  than  the  snnply  human  intellect,  and  therefore 
a  higher  authority  than  these  objections  can  possibly  claim  or 
pretend  to  ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  manner  of  conse- 
quence whether  he  knows  the  intellectual  answer  to  them  or 
not.    But  in  the  case  of  unbelievers,  they  obstruct  the  operation 
of  grace,  and  hinder  them  firom  following  it  to  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, in  which  they  would  receive  the  donum,  and  be  able  to 
elicit  faith.     They  require  -in  the  case  of  these  to  be  removed, 
and  the  ordinary  instrument  to  which  we  resort  for  their  r^. 
moval  is  the  logical  process  ;  though  the  grace  of  God  may^ 
and  sometimes  does,  suffice  to  remove  them  without  any  pre* 
liminary  logical  process  at  all,  or  to  produce  faith  in  spite  of 
them,  and  it  is  always  better  to  rely  on  that,  than  on  our  mves- 
tigation.    Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  for  those  who  demand  a  logical 
process,  here  is  its  work,  its  precise  work,  and  its  only  work,  -— 
simply  what  we  are  doing  or  trying  to  do  in  the  case  of  our  young 
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friend,  to  show  that  the  objectioDS  urged  by  the  inteUect  are 
unfounded,  not  authorized  even  by  the  intellect. 

6.  Now  the  precise  question  before  us  is,  —  Does  or  can  the 
logical  process  suffice  for  this  work  ?    K  it  can,  it  suffices  for  all 
for  which  it  is  needed,  and  our  young  Protestant  minister  is  refut- 
ed ;  if  it  cannot,  we  may  be  right  in  our  belief,  but  mistaken  b 
our  logic.     That  the  logical  process  can  and  does  suffice  for  this 
we  have  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  present  article,  in  re- 
ply to  the  objection  that  the  supernatural  is  not  logically  prova- 
ble, for  we  have  shown  there  that  it  is  logically  provable.    The 
supernatural  does  not  require,  as  we  have  sjiid,  to  be  proved  to 
the  believer,  because  he  has  for  his  faith  in  the  danum  Jidei 
what  is  above  proof,  and  sufficient  to  override  any  objection 
the  intellect  can  suggest ;  for  by  virtue  of  the  donum  he  knows 
the  truth  of  what  he  believes  with  an  altogether  higher  certain- 
ty than  it  is  possible  for  the  objector  to  have  in  the  case  of  the 
objection.      In  his  faith,  he  has  the  authority  of  Grod  against 
the  objection  ;  in  the  objection,  be  has  only  the  authority  of 
man  against  God.     So  long,  then,  as  he  is  attentive  to  the 
graces  he  receives,  and  does  not  by  his  culpable  -neglect  or 
deadly  sin  lose  the  donum,  or  obstruct  its  operation,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  him  to  doubt ;  for  only  the  human  intel- 
lect can  doubt,  and  he  has  the  supematuralized  intellect  over- 
riding the  human,  and  silencing  each  of  its  questionbes  b  the 
very  inception.    Thus  faith,  the  undoubting  faith  of  the  believer, 
which  secures  him  so  much  serenity  and  peace,  does  not  arise 
from  a  blind  obedience  to  authority,  and  a  wilful  closbg  of  our 
eyes  to  inquiry,  as  unbelievers  and  Protestants  foolishly  allege, 
but  from  the  fact  that  he  has  really  in  the  gift  of  faith  a  spiritu- 
al apprehension  above  all  purely  natural  apprehensioo,  and  is 
able  to  affirm  the  truth  from  a  higher  stand-point  than  the  bold- 
est impugner  of  his  faith  can  any  one  of  his  objections.     For 
this  no  logical  process,  as  we  have  said  over  and  over  agab, 
can  suffice  or  is  needed.     But  this  is  possible  to  all  who  inter- 
pose no  obstructions,  that  is,  none  of  the  will,  and  none  of  the 
mtellect.     Those  of  the  will  we  have  dismissed,  as  not  con- 
cerning our  present  purpose  ;  but  we  may  remark,  by  the  war, 
that  the  removal  of  the  intellectual  objections  will  do  little  ior 
the  actual  conversion  of  the  unbeliever,  if  his  will  remains  op- 
posed to  the  Church  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  roost  cases,  m 
a  country  where  the  Church  is  known  or  is  accessible,  if  we 
find  a  man  who  rejects  her,  we  may  at  once  conclude  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is  in  the  will,  and  that  bis  intellectual  objections  are 
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brought  merely  to  sustain  him  in  his  moral  repugnance  to  the 
Church,  and  determination  to  resist  her  authority.  If  there 
were  no  obstacles  in  the  will,  those  in  the  intellect  would 
amount  to  very  little,  and  would  soon  disappear  entirely.  But 
the  intellectual  objections  are  all  that  now  concern  us,  and 
these  all  have  their  seat  in  the  intellect,  as  their  subject,  and 
rest  on  its  authority  alone.  To  remove  them,  by  showing  from 
mtellectual  data  that  they  have  really  no  foundation  in  the  in- 
tellect, is  perfectly  logical ;  for,  if  we  in  replying  to  them  assume 
the  human  intellect,  we  only  assume  what  you  assume  in  mak- 
ing them ;  and  if  ogr  refutation  is  valid  only  in  the  sphere  of 
the  human  intellect,  your  objections,  granting  them  all  that  can 
be  claimed  for  them,  are  valid  only  in  the  same  sphere,  since 
you  have  no  more  right  to  conclude  from  the  human  intellect 
against  the  supernatural,  than  we  have  to  conclude  for  it.  •  If 
you  deny  the  legitimacy  of  this,  we  retort  your  argument ;  for 
its  whole  force  consists  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  conclude  the 
supernatural  from  the  natural,  since  there  can  be  nothing  in 
the  conclusion  not  in  the  premises,  and  the  supernatural  is  not 
in  the  natural.  But  to  conclude  the  supernatural  negatively  is 
still  to  conclude  it,  and  this  is  what  you  do  when  from  the  natu- 
ral you  conclude  against  the  supernatural.  The  proposition,  that 
the  supernatural  is  not^  is  no  more  in  the  natural,  than  the  prop- 
osition, that  the  supernatural  t^.  Your  objections,  then,  can 
be  assumed  to  have  force  or  validity  only  in  the  sphere  of  the 
human  intellect ;  all  that  is  required  for  their  logical  refutation 
is,  then,  simply  to  show  that  they  have  no  force  or  validity  even 
in  that  sphere*  The  logical  process,  as  a  logical  process, 
suffices,  then,  for  their  removal,  for  it  meets  them  with  an  au- 
thority as  high  as  that  on  which  they  stand ;  and  if  from  the 
human  intellect  we  show  they  are  without  foundation,  you  must 
either  abandon  them  or  admit  that  the  human  intellect  can  con- 
tradict itself ;  and  when  we  have  driven  an  opponent  to  this  al- 
ternative, he  is  refuted,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
ever  used. 

7.  But  our  Liberal  minister,  not  quite  comprehending  our  ar- 
gument, may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  object,  —  Granting  that  the 
logical  process  removes,  or  is  competent  as  a  logical  process  to 
remove,  the  objections  the  intellect  may  raise,  still  it  does  not 
suffice,  for  it  does  not  prove  the  Church.  We  say  it  does  ;  for  to 
remove  aU  the  objections  the  intellect  can  raise  to  a  proposition 
is  precisely  what  is  meant,  and  all  that  ever  is  or  can  be  meant,  by 
the  word  prove.     The  proof  in  no  conceivable  case  ever  goes 
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beyond  the  removal  of  the  prohibenSj  the  objections  the  inteDect 
raises,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  we  have  established,  that  the  as- 
sent is  always  immediate,  without  any  other  positive  motive  or 
reason  than  is  contained  in  the  subject  assenting  and  object  assent- 
ed to,  and  in  the  further  fact,  that  there  never  can  be  in  the  con- 
clusion any  thing  not  previously  declared  and  assented  to  in  the 
premises.  To  believe  is  normal,  and  to  elicit  faith  nothing  is 
needed  but  to  remove  obstructions ;  and  as  this  is  all,  and  because 
to  believe  is  normal,  and  always  follows  the  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions, unless  voluntarily  withheld,  the  process  of  removing  the 
obstructions  is  called  demonstration,  or  proof.  But,  in  strict- 
ness, the  proof,  the  demonstration,  is  never  positive,  but  always 
negative.  When,  then,  we  have  removed  the  obstructions, 
shown  that  reason  has  nothing  further  to  object,  we  say,  and 
we  have  the  right  to  say,  according  to  the  law  in  the  case,  and 
the  uniform  usage  of  language,  that  we  have  proved,  demon- 
strated, substantiated,  our  proposition. 

8.  This  holds  good,  also,  in  regard  to  human  testimony.  Not 
to  believe  on  human  testimony  at  all  would  be  as  unreasonable 
as  not  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  principle  of  identity,  or 
the  principle  that  the  same  is  the  same,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  To  believe  human  testimo- 
ny is  normal  ;  and  hence  children  always  believe  everyone,  and 
all  that  is  told  them,  till  by  experience  thev  have  learned  to  dis- 
trust. But  in  after  life,  however  distrustful  we  may  have  been 
rendered  by  experience  of  the  duplicity  of  men,  we  always  believe 
every  man's  testimony  when  there  are  no  considerations  wbich 
impeach  it  or  which  tend  to  take  away  its  credibility.  "We  have 
and  can  have  no  positive  reasons  for  believing,  for,  if  we  were 
to  insist  upon  them,  we  could  never  believe  any  one  man  with- 
out an  infinite  series  of  vouchers  for  his  veracity.  Why  I 
should  believe  a  fellow-man  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  it  b  a  prin- 
ciple of  my  nature  to  believe  him,  when  I  have  nothing  to  ob- 
ject to  his  credibility.  The  verification  of  human  testimony  is 
only  a  negative  process  ;  and  yet  what  is  established  on  human 
testimony,  against  which  no  valid  objection  can  be  brought,  is 
established,  proved,  in  as  high  a  sense  as  we  ever  prove  anr 
proposition  whatever  :  and  the  certainty  resting  on  it,  and  which 
is  called  moral  certainty,  is  as  high  as  metaphytical  certainty. 
Consequently,  when  we  have  shown  that  in  &ose  matters  wluch 
fall  under  human  testimony,  and  those  which  are  said  to  de- 
mand demonstrative  proof,  the  mind  according  to  its  own 
principles  or  laws  has  nothing  to  object,  and  cannot  object 
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without  contradicting  those  laws  or  principles,  we  have  done  all 
iliat  is  or  can  be  understood  by  proving  a  proposition.  The 
logical  process  we  have  pointed  out  does  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  it  proves  it,  and  the  human  intellect  can- 
not refuse  to  accept  the  Church  for  what  she  professes  to  be, 
without  doing  violence  to  itself. 

9.  That  we  here  clear  up  the  whole  mystery  of  the  elicita- 
tion  of  an  act  of  faith,  we  are  far  from  pretending,  if  by  clear- 
ing up  is  meant  removing  the  remote  as  well  as  the  proximate 
mystery.  How  the  subject  can  be  creditive,  or  how  the  object 
can  be  credible,,  what  is  the  secret  virtue  of  the  believing  fac- 
ulty of  the  one  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  other,  we  know  not, 
save  so  far  as  we  see  the  effects.  But  this  is  nothing  to  us  in 
particular,  for,  if  it  is  an  objection,  it  is  one  which  concerns 
others  as  well  as  ourselves,  smce*  an  act  of  intuition  or  of  dis- 
cursion  as  well  as  of  faith,  an  act  of  human  faith  as  well  as  of 
divine  faith,  involves  it.  What  constitutes  the  subject  cognos- 
citive  ?  what  constitutes  the  object  cognoscible  ?  the  subject  able 
to  know,  and  the  object  capable  bf  being  known  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  old,  and  few  who  have  entered  somewhat  into  metaphysi- 
cal studies  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  philoso- 
phers, ancient  and  modem,  have  made,  by  investigation  of  the 
cognoscitive  subject  or  the  cognoscible  object,  to  wring  out  the 
secret,  and  tell  us,  not  that  we  know,  but  how  we  know.  No  one 
has  pushed  his  researches  farther  in  this  direction  than  Immanuel 
Kant  in  his  CrUik  der  reinen  Vemunft ;  but  he  has  ended  where 
he  began,  simply  telling  us  we  know  because — we  do.  All  that 
any  man  by  natural  reason  can  say  is,  we  know  because  Al- 
mighty God  has  made  us  intelligent  beings,  and  placed  us  in 
relation  with  cognoscible  objects,  that  we  believe  because  he 
has  made  us  creditive  subjects,  and  placed  us  in  relation  with 
credible  objects,  and  we  should  not  be  what  we  are,  if  we  did 
or  could  not.  In  supernatural  faith,  we  believe  because  we  are 
made  by  the  donum  supematurally  creditive,  and  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Church  are  in  relation  with  a  supematurally  credi- 
ble object.  Here  is  all  natural  reason  says  or  can  say.  That 
this  leaves  a  mystery  unexplained,  we  do  not  deny  ;  there  is 
mystery  everywhere,  could  we  but  see  far  enough  into  things 
to  detect  it ;  but  here  is  no  special  mystery,  no  peculiar  mys- 
tery, only  the  one  great  mystery  common  to  every  act  of  human 
life,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  things,  and  which  none  but 
God  alone  can  clear  up.  This  is  enough  ;  for  when  we  have 
reduced  the  special  mystery  in  some  particular  case  to  the  one 
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general  mystery  which  envelopes  all,  we  have  done  all  that  ever 
is  or  can  be  understood  by  clearing  up  or  explaining  it. 

Yet  somewhat  farther  than  this  the  Catholic  believer  may 
and  does  go.  To  the  eye  of  natural  reason,  every  act  of  hu- 
man life,  discursively  considered,  if  you  wish  to  go  behind 
reason,  involves  a  vicious  circle^  from  which  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion from  a  given  antecedent  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  our- 
selves ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  act  of  faith  which  we  make  im- 
mediately In  our  faculties,  we  never  should  get  out  of  it,  or 
perform  a  single  human  act.  This  act  of  faith,  human  faith  we 
mean,  including  in  one  simple  indecomposable  act  both  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  by  a  pure  and  bold  affirmation,  lifts  us 
from  the  circle,  and  life  proceeds.  Here  is  the  fact  which  has 
turned  the  heads  of  our  TranscendentaUsts,  and  which  they 
have  known  so  little  how  to  use,  —  an  inmiense  fact,  not  always 
duly  appreciated,  but  which  no  sound  philosophy  can  neglect. 
Yet  this  act,  this  pure  affirmation,  man's  first  act  and  the  most 
astonishing  act  of  his  whole  life,  has  no  logical  validity,  and,  if 
we  insist  on  concluding  it  from  an  antecedent,  is  Ic^cally  im- 
possible ;  for  there  is  no  conceivable  antecedent  from  which  it 
can  be  concluded.  Logically  considered,  it  involves  the  pre- 
cise absurdity  our  correspondent  thinks  he  discovers  in  the  act 
of  divine  faith.  Hence,  in  the  history  of  all  ages,  while  the 
mass  of  men  believe  in  their  faculties,  and  live  a  practical  life, 
the  few  who  demand  a  reason  for  all  they  do,  though  practi- 
cally believing  with  the  multitude,  yet  in  their  speculations 
have  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  universal  skepticism. 
They  make,  indeed,  with  the  rest  of  us,  their  act  of  faith  in 
the  reason,  for  this  they  cannot  help  doing  ;  but  speculatively 
this  has  in  their  eyes  no  validity,  and  they  see  not  bow  univer- 
sal doubt  is  to  be  escaped.  Men  recoil  instinctively  from  the 
terrible  conclusion  that  there  is  no  certainty,  that  a  man  is  not 
really  certain  that  doubt  is  doubting,  and  in  aU  ages  tb6re  have 
been  philosophers  who  have  struggled  manfully  against  it.  Plato 
and  Aristotle  among  the  ancients,  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Male- 
branche,  Kant,  Reid  and  Stewart,  Fichte,  Schelling,.  Hegd) 
Cousin,  among  the  modems,  have  all  tried  to  overcome  the 
speculative  doubt,  and  legitimate  this  primitive  act  of  faith  ;  but 
we  need  hardly  say  that  they  have  done  so  without  the  least 
conceivable  success.  M.  Cousin  has  spoken  as  well  on  the  sub- 
ject as  any  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern,  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  ;  yet  he  has  done  nothing  but  place  the  difficulty  more 
))rominently  before  our  eyes.    He  thought  he  had  found  its  solu- 
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tion  in  the  distinction  between  spontaneity  and  reflection,  the  sub- 
jective reason  and  the  objective  reason.  He  supposed  the  act 
was  by  the  spontaneous  virtue  of  the  objective  and  impersonal 
reason,  which,  as  objective  and  impersonal,  was  independent 
of  us,  and  logically  antecedent  to  the  primitive  afiBrmation. 
But  we  have  only  our  subjective  reason  as  authority  for  the 
objective,  and  by  our  subjective  reason  only  are  we  able  to  say 
there  is  an  objective  reason  ;  which  necessarily  destroys  the 
independence  of  the  objective  reason,  and  reduces  its  authority 
to  that  of  the  subjective  and  personal.  This  M.  Cousin's 
bitter  enemy,  M.  fierre  Leroux,  the  leader  of  the  progressist 
or  modified  Saint- Simonian  school,  discovered,  and  he  thought 
to  escape  the  objection  by  seizing  on  the  fact,  that  in  every 
intellectual  phenomenon  there  are  subject  and  object,  which, 
in  our  apprehension,  are  always  me  and  not  me.  But  nothing 
was  gained  ;  because  there  was  nothing  except  our  faculties  to 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  not  me  was  not  me.  Turn  which 
way  we  will,  by  natural  reason  alone  there  is  no  escape,  as 
she  herself  asserts  ;  because  it  is  demonstrably  evident  that  we 
have  nothing  but  reason  with  which  to  verify  reason,  and  in 
every  effort  to  verify  it  we  must  begin  by  assuming  it^ 

It  is  only  in  the  Catholic  faith  that  we  are  able  to  find  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  In  the  donum  fidei,  which  is  a  super- 
naturally  infused  power  or  virtue,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  super- 
natural reason,  superior  to  natural  reason,  the  antecedent  irom 
which  it  may  be  concluded,  and  its  primitive  act  of  faith  legiti- 
mated. We  receive  the  Church  on  the  authority  of  the  donum j 
the  supernatural  gift,  and  therefore  on  an  authority  above  and 
more  ultimate  than  reason.  The  authority  of  the  Church,  by 
virtue  of  this  supernatural  prmciple  of  assent,  is  really  above 
and  more  ultimate  than  reason,  and  not,  as  those  who  are  out- 
side of  the  Church  commonly  imagine,  merely  the  authority 
of  reason  in  a  disguised  form.  This  authority  is,  then,  really 
authority  for  reason,  and  whatever  it  proposes  is  an  antecedent 
from  which  reason  may  logically  conclude,  without  any  danger 
of  concluding  idem  per  idem.  Now,  the  Church  teaches  us 
that  man  was  made  to  the  image  and  similitude  of  his  Maker, 
and  that  this  image  and  similitude  are  in  his  rational  nature.  In 
his  rational  nature,  man  participates  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
in  that  sense  in  which  the  essence  of  the  Divinity  is  to  know, 
and  to  know  without  other  medium  than  itself.  Hence,  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  the  reason  could 
not  make  the  affirmation  in  question. 
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This  solution  is  substantially  the  solution  M.  Cousin  himself 
gives,  but  with  this  difference  :  he  professes  to  obtain  it  fix>m 
the  reason  itself,  from  which  it  is  not  obtainable ;  whereas  we 
obtain  it  by  means  of  supernatural  faith  elicited  by  the  donumy 
which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.     If  we  ask  him  to 
verify  his  solution,  he  can  answer  only  by  a  paralogism  ;  but 
if  he  ask  us  to  do  it,  we  can  answer  by  the  supernatural  author- 
ity of  faith,  logically  antecedent   to  reason.      Reason  in  its 
sphere  is  valid,  because  it  is  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature, 
as  the  donum  fidti  is  in  the  order  of  grace,  and  the  2«iiae» 
glories  in  the  beatified  state ;  but  reason  herself  cannot  affirm 
that  she  is  this  participation,  for  she  is  too  feeble  a  participation 
for  that,  and  therefore  cannot  legitimate  herself ;  and  herein  is 
it  specifically  distinguished  from  the  donum  jidii  and  the  imiieii 
gloria^  each  of  which  participates  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
affirm  its  own  participation.     Reason  once  known  to  be  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  Divine  nature  is  known  to  be  valid  in  aU  its 
normal  acts,  because  it  is  in  some  sense  God  himself  who  sees 
and  affirms,  so  to  speak,  in  its  intuitions  or  affirmations.     In 
believmg  it,  in  its  sphsrcy  and  in  its  normal  sxerctM,  it  is 
indeed  God  that  we  believe  ;  for  it  is  in  him  we  live  and  move 
and  are,  and  therefore  that  we  see,  and  know,  and  affirm,  *- 
substantially  the  vision  in  God  of  Malebranche,  a   doctrine 
materially  true  ;  but  formally  false,  when  asserted,  as  be  asserts 
it,  on  the  authority  of  natural  reason  itself ;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  not  discoverable  by  natural  reason,  and  can  be  known 
and  established  only  by  the  authority  of  the  supernatural  fiiith. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  philosophers  have  stolen 
their  solutions  from  faith,  and  sent  them  back  to  us  as  the  prop* 
erty  of  natural  reason  itself. 

But,  admitting  that  by  the  donum  fidti  we  legitimate  the 
Church  by  an  authority  antecedent  to  reason,  and  by  the  Church 
we  legitimate  reason  in  showing  that  in  its  sphere  and  degree 
it  is  a  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  are  able,  by  means 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  get  out,  not  only  of  practical  skepticism, 
but  of  speculative  or  philosophical  skepticism  also,  and  to 
establish  human  science  on  a  solid  and  imperishable  foundation. 
But  it  is  only  by  the  Catholic  faith  this  can  be  done ;  for  it 
cannot  be  done  without  a  principle  more  than  human,  and  that 
precise  supernatural  principle  which  we  have  in  Catholicity. 
Hence,  in  a  deeper  and  nobler  sense  than  is  commonly  imagined^ 
at  least  by  those  not  Catholics,  is  revelation  the  only  solid  basis 
of  philosophy, — not  only  because  it  furnishes  daU^  not  furnished 
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by  natural  reason,  from  which  coDclosions  may  be  (IraiKm  throw- 
ing much  light  on  natural  phenomena,  but  because  it  enables  us 
to  verify  reason  itself,  the  instrument  of  philosophy,  and  without 
whose  veri6cation  there  can  be  no  sound  philosophy. 

10.  Some  will,  perhaps,  object,  since  we  deny  the  necessity 
of  all  investigation  into  the  motives  of  credibility,  in  the  case 
of  actual  believers,  and  of  children  validly  baptized  and  properly 
instructed  from  the  first,  that  we  lay  down  the  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  believing  without  examining,  and  throw  open  the  door 
to  the  reception  of  falsehood  as  well  as  of  truth.  The  common 
notion  among  those  outside  of  the  Church  is,  that  no  faith  can 
be  reasonable  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  examination  of 
its  motives^  and  in  their  case  this  may  be  true  ;  because  there 
are  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  they  cannot,  or  VEill  not,  believe 
till  they  are  removed.  To  them,  therefore,  we  say  always, 
examine  patiently,  thoroughly,  in  a  meek  and  humble  and 
prayerful  spirit,  and  you  will  believe ;  and  we  should  not  feel 
authorized  in  calling  upon  them  to  believe,  if  we  had  not  suffi- 
cient reasons,  which  we  can  offer  them,  to  remove  every  ob- 
jection which  reason  can  suggest  against  believing.  But  this  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  rendered  necessary  in  their 
case,  because  they  are  out  of  the  normal  order.  To  others 
we  do  not  say,  examine  and  then  believe  ;  for  they  already  have 
all  that  examination  can  give  them.  The  normal  order  of  life 
is  to  begin  by  believing,  not  by  reasoning  ;  for,  till  we  believe, 
we  have  nothing  to  reason  from.  To  begin  in  the  order  of 
grace  by  believing  is  not  anomalous,  irregular,  but  conform- 
able to  the  general  law  of  all  life,  and  therefore  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably objected  to. 

As  to  the  dangerousness  of  the  principle,  it  is  purely  imagina- 
ry. The  donumfidei  is  not  a  general  vis  creditiva^  but  simply 
vis  creditiva  in  relation  to  its  special  correlative,  the  supernatural 
credible  object.  Its  special  correlative  is  God  supematurally 
revealing  himself.  As  it  is  a  supernatural  gift  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enabling  us  to  believe  this  supernatural  object,  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  it  a  power  to  believe 
any  thing  else,  and  impious  to  suppose  it  could  be  the  power  to 
beheve  any  object  not  strictly  and  absolutely  true.  It  is  not 
the  power  to  believe  where  there  is  no  credible  object,  and 
where  the  truth  is  not  there  is  for  it  no  credible  object,  and 
there  no  faith  is  or  can  be  elicited.  In  a  word,  the  creditive 
subject,  made  creditive  subject  by  the  special  infused  grace  or 
participation  of  Almighty  (iod,  can  elicit  no  act  of  faith  with- 
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out  a  credible  object ;  and  no  object,  not  strictly  true,  can  be, 
in  relation  to  it,  credible  object,  unless  we  deny  the  veracity  of 
God,  and  allege  that  he  can  deceive  or  be  deceived  ;  for  in  the 
donum  it  is  by  him,  and  only  by  him,  that  we  believe,  and  it  is, 
in  some  sense,  he  that  believes  in  us. 

Moreover,  all  faith  is  belief  on  authority,  and  the  authority 
itself  is  the  primary  object  of  the  faith  ;  that  which  it  proposes 
is  only  the  secondary  object,  believed  inasmuch  as  we  believe 
the  authority  proposing.  To  the  elicitation  of  an  act  of  divine 
or  supernatural  faith,  not  only  the  supernatural  elevation  of  the 
subject,  by  the  mfused  habit  or  virtue  of  faith,  is  necessary, 
but  also  the  supernatural  authority  proposing  itself,  and  wlMt 
is  to  be  believed  on  it  as  the  credible  object.  This  authori^ 
must  be  that  of  God  himself ;  for,  in  the  act  of  divine  faith,  it 
is  not  only  by  him  that  we  believe,  but  he  himself  whom  we 
believe.  Then,  unless  God,  who  is  truth  itself,  and  infinitely 
veraxy  can  propose  and  believe  falsehood,  it  b  utteriy  impossi- 
ble to  elicit  the  act  of  faith,  save  on  condition  of  a  credible 
object  strictly  and  absolutely  true. 

This  meets,  in  advance,  the  objection  which  might  at  first 
sight  seem  to  arise  in  the  case  of  children  of  heretics  and  schis- 
matics. If  these  children  are  validly  baptized,  as  they  may 
be,  what  is  to  hinder  them  from  believing  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect  in  which  they  are  born,  as  readily  and  as  firmly  as  the 
children  of  Catholics  do  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  .'  These 
children,  if  validly  baptized,  receive  the  donum  or  virtue  of 
faith,  which  is  all  they  need  or  can  have  before  coming  to  years 
of  discretion  ;  and  if  they  die  in  infancy,  they  will  undoubtedly 
be  saved.  If,  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  they  ob- 
struct it  by  no  mortal  sin,  it  is  in  them  a  power  to  elicit  the  act 
of  faith,  n  the  credible  object  be  present,  and  they  will  infalli- 
bly elicit  it.  But  in  the  bosom  of  the  sects  the  credible  object  is 
not  present,  but  is  wanting,  in  most  cases,  even  in  its  secondary 
sense,  in  all  in  its  primary  sense,  namely,  the  authority  pro- 
posing itself,  and  without  whose  proposition  what  is  to  be  b^ 
lieved  on  it,  as  the  dogmas  or  several  articles  of  faith,  is  not 
believable.  This  authority  none  of  the  sects,  even  by  their  own 
confession,  have  ;  they  deny  all  such  authority,  and  make  it  a 
capital  sin  in  us  that  we  allege  that  there  is  such  authority,  and 
that  we  have  it  in  our  Church.  Not  having  this  authority,  they 
have  not  the  credible  object ;  and  therefore,  even  if  th^  have 
the  donum^  they  have  not  the  essentia]  conditions  of  eliciting  an 
act  of  faith.     Therefore  it  is  impossible,  in  the  bosom  of  any 
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of  the  sects,  to  make  an  act  of  faith,  as  we  have  heretofore,  on 
several  occasions,  proved. 

We  do  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  this  conclusion  may 
seem  harsh  and  illiberal  to  our  sectarian  friends  ;  and  if  it  rested 
on  our  authority  alone,  we  should  not  dare  utter  it.  But  it  is 
not  we  who  say  so,  but  the  trutli  itself;  and  we  should  be 
wanting  in  that  charity  which  loves  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
if  we  sought  to  conceal  or  to  soften  it.  It  is  no  charity  to  those 
who  are  in  error  to  be  left  to  think  their  condition  is  not  peril- 
ous. We  may  be  as  liberal  as  we  will  in  what  is  our  own, 
but  there  is  no  place  for  our  liberality  in  that  which  is  not  ours, 
but  God's.  It  is  not  we,  but  he,  who  makes  the  conditions  of 
salvation,  and  such  conditions  as  seem  to  him  good  ;  and  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  we  could  make  no  better  ones,  were  the 
matter  left  to  us.  Our  business,  and  that  of  every  rational 
being,  is  to  find  out  the  conditions  of  salvation  actually  estab- 
lished in  the  divine  order,  and  to  conform  to  them,  without 
disturbing  ourselves  with  the  question,  whether  they  are  liberal  or 
illiberal,  pleasing  to  the  unbeliever  or  displeasing.  The  Almighty 
is  not  very  likely  to  do  wrong,  or  to  exact  what  he  does  not 
impart  the  ability  to  give.  That  sectarians  do  not  and  cannot 
elicit  an  act  of  faith  is  no  more  than  they  themselves  know,  or 
are  morally  bound  to  know.-  Our  young  friend,  himself  a  min- 
ister, and  occupying  one  of  our  old  Puritan  pulpits,  not  only 
begins  by  a  virtual  confession  of  his  want  of  faith,  but  writes 
his  whole  letter  to  prove  that  an  act  of  faith,  properly  so  called, 
is  utterly  impossible^  Chillingworth,  decidedly  the  ablest 
champion  the  Protestant  cause  has  ever  counted,  confesses 
that  divine  faith  b  not  possible  on  Protestant  principles,  and 
boldly  contends  that  God  does  not  demand  it.  Doubtless, 
sectarians  may  generally  think  they  have  all  the  faith  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  human  beings  to  have,  but  they  know  that  what 
they  have  is  not  properly  faith  ;  for  they  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
faith,  to  be  faith,  must  exclude  doubt,  and  —  unless  the  power 
of  believing  is  obstructed  by  sin  —  even  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
The  best  among  them,  those  the  most  firmly  persuaded  of  their 
orthodoxy,  know  nothing  of  the  calm,  tranquil  faith  of  the  Catholic 
believer,  —  have  no  absolute  certainty,  such  certainty  as  would 
make  themTeel  it  absurd,  even  by  way  of  hypothesis,  to  sup- 
pose their  sect  may  possibly  err  ;  for  every  one  confesses  his 
sect  is  fallible,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  infallible  churcb. 
They  may  think  they  are  as  certain  as  others  are,  as  certain  as 
they  can  be ;  but  surely  they  are  not  so  certain  but  they  would 
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gladly  be  more  certam.    If  they  could  have  a  higher  certanity, 
how  thankfully  would  they  receive  it,  and  from  how  much  se- 
cret misgiving  would  it  relieve  them !     ^^  We  think  we  are 
right ;  we  think  we  cannot  be  deceived  ;  we  hope  we  are  not ; 
we  pray  that  we  may  not  be  ;  we  close  our  eves  and  ears  to 
whatever  would  suggest  that  we  are  ;  yet  we  do  not  know ;  it 
is  possible  we  are  mistaken  ;  we  are  all  liable  to  err ;  we  tiy 
to  be  right,  and  we  trust  a  merciful  God  will  pardon  us,  if  we 
are  not."     This  is  the  most  that  we  have  ever  known  secta- 
rians able  to  say ;  and  if  sometimes  they  attempt  to  say  m<»e, 
it  is,  if  they  are  not  evidently  laboring  under  some  hallucina- 
tion, because  they  are  conscious  that  more  is  requisite  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  faith.     Now,  in  all  this. there  b  no 
faith,  not  the  most  distant  approach  to  faith.     Sectarians  are, 
then,  not  only  without  faith,  but,  unless  altogether  more  stupid 
than  we  believe  them,  they  know  they  have  no  faith  ;  at  least, 
the  doubt  and  mistrust  they  experience  mdicate  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  want  of  faith  to  render  them  culpaUe,  if  ibef 
do  not  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  inquire  if  a  certain  faith 
be  not  possible,  —  a  faith  so  certain  tluit  they  can  conceive 
nothing  more  certain,  and  in  which  they  can  affirm  the  credible 
object  as  certainly  as  they  can  now  their  own  existence,  and 
more  certainly  than  the  mathematician,  with  natural  reason 
alone,  can  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles.     In  every  land,  the  Church  is  at  their  door,  as- 
suring them  such  a  faith  as  this  is  possible,  and  the  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  salvation.     Do  tney  examine  to  see  if  what 
she  says  is  true  ?   Not  at  aU.   They  will  not  seek,  therefore  they 
do  not  find  ;  and  whose  the  fault  ?    It  is  not  ours  to  say  ;  but 
we  leave  it  to  them  to  decide,  if,  when  they  come  Id  the  Judg- 
ment bar  of  God,  it  turns  out,  as  it  will,  that  the  Church  is 
right,  what  valid  plea  they  will  have  for  not  having  been  true, 
devout  Catholics.     There  stands  the  Church,  or  there,  stands 
Christ  in  the  Church,  knocking  at  the  door  of  their  hearts,  his 
locks  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  night,  entreatinc  them  to  arise 
and  let  him  enter.    What  excuse  have  they  for  bidding  him  be- 
gone, and  not  trouble  their  rest  ?     It  is  for  them,  and  not  for 
us,  to  answer.    All  we  say  is,  ^'  faith  comes  by  hearing,"  and 
^'  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.'^ 

1 1 .  When  we  have  established  the  Church  to  the  human  in- 
tellect, by  removing  the  intellectual  obstacles  to  its  recqptioii, 
we  have  the  right  in  all  subsequent  controversies  to  appeal  to 
it,  as  authority  which  even  they  who  do  not  as  yet  receive  it  by 
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divine  faith  are  bound,  by  the  laws  of  their  own  reason,  to 
acknowledge  and  submit  to.  On  its  authority  we  then  tell 
them,  and  they  cannot  object,  since  by  the  very  supposition  no 
valid  objection  can  be  brought,  that  they  are  bound  to  elicit 
the  act  of  divine  faith,  and  that  if  they  do  not,  whoever  or 
wherever  they  are,  it  is  their  own  fault ;  for,  on  the  same  un- 
objectionable authority,  we  tell  them  again  that  there  is  a  pre- 
paratory grace  given  unto  all  men,  which,  if  not  resisted,  —  and 
which  need  not  be  resisted,  for  the  act  of  resistance  is  a  free, 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  him  who  resists,  —  will  be  inmie- 
diately  efficacious  in  disposing  them  to  believe,  and  conductmg 
them  to  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  in  which  they  will 
infallibly  receive  the  donum  fideij  and  become  able  to  elicit 
the  faith  required.  Thus  to  believe  is  always  in  their  power, 
if  they  will  to  believe.  If  they  resist  the  grace  of  God,  if  they 
remain  unbelievers,  if  they  persist  in  opposing  the  word,  how- 
ever honest  and  sincere  they  may  fancy  themselves,  we  tell 
them,  on  the  authority  which  iheir  own  reason  declares  to  be 
paramount  to  all  others,  that  they  are  m  fault,  are  guilty  before 
God,  and  have  no  right  to  expect  any  thing  but  everlasting 
condemnation.  ^^  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condenmed." 
Here  we  obtain  a  motive  that  may  operate  on  the  will,  and 
induce  it  not  to  resist  divine  grace,  but  to  suffer  it  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  preparing  and  findly  completing  the  conversion. 
Hence  the  importance,  in  conjunction  with  divine  grace,  of  the 
logical  process. 

VI.  We  have  now  answered  the  principal  objections  ui^ed 
by  the  letter  before  us.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
answer  conclusive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  simple  and  popu- 
lar in  its  form  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  allowed.  The  reply 
is  long,  but  it  is  weU  known  that  an  objection  may  be  stated  in 
a  single  line,  which  will  require  a  volume  to  refute.  If  we  had 
been  called  upon  to  answer  only  for  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians, we  could  have  answered  m  much  briefer  space,  and  with 
far  greater  ease  to  ourselves  ;  but  all  readers  are  not  philoso- 
phers or  theologians,  and  it  requires  not  seldom  less  labor  to 
prepare  the  answer  than  it  does  the  majority  of  readers  to  receive 
it.  We  have  aimed  to  adapt  our  remarks  to  the  understanding 
of  men  of  strong  and  clear  minds  of  all  classes  and  pursuits,  and 
hope  we  have  escaped  the  fault  of  being  too  popular  for  the 
professional  and  too  scholastic  for  the  general  reader.  A  few 
additional  remarks,  in  reply  to  certam  miscellaneous  objections 
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presented  in  the  letter,  and  we  close  this  already  too  pro- 
tracted discussion. 

1 .  Our  correspondenttells  us,  that  there  are  only  two  methods 
by  which  the  claims  of  the  Church  can  be  established  :  the  one, 
arguing  from  principles  common  to  both  parties  ;  and  the  other, 
the  historical  method.  The  first  he  condemns  as  proving 
nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes,  but  does  not  prove,  the  princi- 
ples. Will  he  tell  us  how  it  is  possible  for  two  parties  mutu- 
ally opposed  to  argue  together,  if  not  from  principles  common 
to  them  both,  and  therefore  from  that  on  which  they  are  not 
opposed,  but  agreed  ?  He  decides  in  favor  of  the  historical 
method  ;  but  this,  so  far  as  it  involves  argument  at  all,  involves 
arguments  from  principles  common  to  both  parUes.  Nothing 
can  be  concluded  from  history  by  either  party  for  itself  or 
against  the  other,  save  so  far  as  both  agree  on  the  facts  of  his- 
tory ;  and  these  facts,  when  agreed  on,  become  principles 
common  to  both  parties,  from  which  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 
One  method,  in  fact,  no  more  proves  its  principles  than  the  other ; 
for  reasoning  never  proves  its  principles,  but  must  always  pro- 
ceed from  premises  given,  not  obtained. 

We  grant  the  question  of  the  Church  is  simply  an  historical 
question  ;  yet  a  question  not  of  all  history,  but  of  certain  defi- 
nite facts.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it 
involves  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  manners,  customs,  laws, 
political,  civil,  and  literary  institutions  and  influences  of  past 
ages  ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  from  these  to  conclude  any 
thing  for  or  against  the  divine  origin  and  constituUon  of  the 
Church.  He,  in  assuming  this  investigation  to  be  necessary, 
assumes  that  we  have  in  our  natural  reason  a  standard  or  meas- 
ure of  infallibility,  —  not  merely  of  what  is  relatively  infallible, 
infallible  in  relation  to  reason,  and  what  pertains  to  its  own  legiti- 
mate province,  —  but  of  what  is  absolutely  infallible  ;  which  we 
have  not,  and  cannot  have  ;  for,  if  we  had,  we  should  know  all 
that  God  knows,  and  be  what  the  devil  falsely  told  our  first  par- 
ents they  would  be,  if  they  should  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Here  is  a  fact  wUch  Prot- 
estants seldom  appreciate.  It  was  not  appreciating  this  fact 
which  led  Professor  Park  to  commit  the  blunders  in  his  Lec- 
ture on  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Influence  of  JZomanism, 
which  we  exposed  in  our  Review  for  last  October.  The 
Protestant  forgets,  that,  if  the  Church  be  true,  be  from  God, 
her  teaching  must  be  his  reason,  the  principle  or  standard  by 
which  he  is  to  judge  the  influences  of  history,  not  these  the 
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standard  by  which  he  is  to  judge  her  teaching.     He  carries  with' 
him  always  the  assumption  of  private  reason  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority on  all  questions  which  can  come  up,  —  not  reflecting, 
that,  if  private  reason  be  the  ultimate  authority,  there  can  be  no 
church  authority.     The  Church  concluded  by  private  reason, 
no  matter  from  what  data^  would  not  be  authoritative,  for  the  au- 
thority would  be  that  of  private  reason  which  concluded  it ; 
and  in  believing  what  it  proposes  we  should  not  believe  it,  but  pri- 
vate reason.    The  assumption  of  the  authority  of  private  reason 
negatives  in  advance  that  of  the  Church,  and  renders  the. pro- 
posed investigation  ridiculous.     It  is,  as  we  said,  in  replying 
to  Professor  Park,  a  plain  begging  of  the  question,  or  the  de- 
cision in  advance  against  the  Church.     Yet  it  is  always  after 
having  assumed  the  ultimate  authority  of  private  reason,  and 
after  having  thus  decided  against  the  Church,  that  our  Protestant 
logicians  proceed  to  inquire  if  the  Church  be  or  be  not  au- 
thoritative.    And  it  is  precisely  this  course  our  young  friend 
unconsciously  adopts  in  the    historical   investigation  he  pro- 
poses as  necessary.     Yet  he  prides  himself  on  his  reason,  and 
laughs  at  Catholic  logicians.     A  little  reflection,  one  would 
think,  would  suffice  to  teach  him  his  mistake,  and  to  show  him 
that  it  is  very  necessary  to  understand  the  precise  question  at 
issue,  before  proceeding  to  its  solution.     All  that  history  can 
do,  all  that  it  is  reouired  to  do  in  the  case,  is  to  establish  two 
simple  facts  :  —  1 .  That  our  Lord  did  found  a  Church  with  au- 
thority to  teach  ;  and  2.  That  the  Roman  Caholic  Church  is 
the  one  he  founded.     These  two  facts  historically  established, 
as  we  would  establish  any  other  historical  facts,  all  is  estab- 
lished, and  reason  has  no  further  office  but  to  apprehend  and 
submit  to  what  the  Church  teaches.     A  very  little  study  will 
enable  our  correspondent,  with  his  present  knowledge  of  his- 
tory in  general,  to  establish  these  ;   for  they  are  established 
by  plain  and  public  facts,  readily  come  at,  and  easily  verified. 
The  method  he  proposes  involves  the  precise  paralogism  he 
began  by  objecting  to,  and,  if  pursued,  would  only  bewilder 
him  in  a  mass  of  details,  from  which  ho  could  derive  no  light  on 
the  real  problem  to  be  solved.     We  cannot,  therefore,  under- 
stand his  incompetency  to  decide  forthwith  all  there  is  for  him 
to  decide  ;  and  we  by  no  means  agree  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  delay  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  God,  till  he 
has  wasted  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  a  useless  investigation. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  want  him  or  any  one  to  come  blindly 
into  the  Church  ;  and  we  assure  him  he  will  find  few  priests 
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ready  to  receive  him,  till  he  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  he 
hopes  to  receive  ;  but  he  has  only  to  resolve  to  open  bis  heart 
to  the  truth,  to  abate  bis  confidence  in  bis  own  infiillibility,  or 
power,  by  unassisted  reason,  to  judge  infallibly  of  revealed 
truth,  and  earnestly  to  pray  God  to  incline  his  will  to  bis  holy 
word,  and  to  open  hb  understanding  to  its  reception,  and  tli^ 
doubt  and  darkness  will  flee  away,  the  day-star  will  arise  in 
bis  heart,  he  will  experience  the  inefiable  joy  of  believing,  and 
like  the  blessed  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  but  more  blessed  than  he, 
exclaim,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God  !  " 

2.  Our  correspondent  mistakes  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  he  fancies  she  teaches  that  the  ^'  true  condition 
of  salvation  is  that  each  should  act  up  to  the  measure  of  &ith 
or  of  light  he  has."  She  teaches,  and  all  her  children  are 
bound  to  believe,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  her  communion  there 
is  no  salvation  ;  for  she  teaches  that  ^^  without  faith  it  is  impos- 
sible to  please  God  "  ;  and  faith,  we  have  proved,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  sense  she  takes  the  word,  is  impossible  without 
her.  God  does  not  command  what  is  impossible  ;  or,  if  he 
commands  what  is  naturally  impossible  for  men  to  do,  he  never 
commands  it  without  bestowing  the  grace  which  renders  it  possi- 
ble ;  and  therefore,  if  they  do  not  always  and  everywhere  do 
what  he  commands,  the  fault  is  theirs,  in  resisting  the  grace  given 
them,  and  which,  if  not  resisted,  would  have  been  efficacious. 

Our  correspondent  has  been  misled  by  what  some  of  our 
theologians  say  concerning  invincible  ignorance,  and  which  he 
totally  misapprehends.  That  God  will  condemn  no  man  for 
invincibk  ignorance  is  readily  conceded  ;  but  whether  there 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be  a  case  of  real  invincible  ignorance,  as 
to  what  the  Church  teaches  is  necessary  to  be  explicit]/  be- 
lieved as  the  medium  of  salvation,  may  well  be  doubted,  and 
is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  unsusceptible  of  proof.  All 
baptized  children,  by  whomsoever  baptized,  are  in  the  conn 
munion  of  the  Church,  and,  if  dying  in  infancy,  or  before  com- 
mitting any  mortal  sin,  will  undoubtedly  be  saved ;  but  the 
most  liberal  construction  of  invincible  ignorance  ever  adopted 
by  any  Catholic  theologian  falls  far  short  of  the  lalitudinarian 
principle  assumed.  No  one  is  ever  admitted  to  be  invincibly 
ignorant,  who  has  had  any  possible  means  of  knowing  what  the 
Church  requires  him  to  believe  as  the  medium  of  salvadon  ;  and 
no  one,  even  if  invincibly  ignorant,  can  be  saved,  unless,  when 
dying,  he  is  free  from  mortal  sin  ;  —  two  things  which  can  widi 
difficulty,  to  say  the  least,  be  assumed  of  any  adult  person  out  of 
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the  Church,  especiaHy  of  any  Protestant.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
any  Protestant  who  could  not  know  what  the  Church  teaches, 
if  he  wished.  His  very  Protestantism  brings  the  Church  to  his 
notice,  and  in  its  history  and  doctrines  tells  him  so  much  of  her, 
that  he  is  inexcusable,  if  he  do  not  go  farther,  and  ascertain  what 
she  is  and  what  she  requires.  If  he  does  go  farther,  and  ascer- 
tains what  she  teaches,  he  is  not  in  ignorance  ;  and  if  he  then 
does  not  believe  her,  he  is  a  heretic  ;  and  heresy,  the  blessed 
Apostle  assures  us,  is  a  deadly  sin.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  the  case  of  some,  the  plea  of  invmcible  igno- 
rance cannot  avail  our  young  friend.  He  is  an  educated  man  ; 
has  studied  theology  ;  and  he  professes  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel ;  he  knows  there  is  a  church  called  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  he  has  had  ample  means  of  knowing  what  she  teaches. 
His  position  outside  of  her,  then,  if  she  be  the  true  Church,  as 
she  most  assuredly  is,  must  be  not  a  little  perilous,  and  alto- 
gether unjustifiable. 

3.  Our  young  Protestant  minister  says,  it  is  "  utterly  wicked 
and  absurd  to  denounce  any  penalty  beforehand  upon  any  result 
deliberately  and  candidly  arrived  at "  ;  for  there  must  be  in 
*•  *•  reasoning,  between  man  and  man,  no  threats  introduced,  or 
any  extraneous  element  whatever,  to  influence  the  determina- 
tion." In  reasoning  between  man  and  man,  we  concede  it ; 
but  this  is  not  a  question  between  man  and  man,  but  between 
man  and  his  Maker ;  and  the  threats  or  consequences  of  be- 
lieving or  not  believing  are  intrinsic,  not  extraneous,  elements  of 
the  question  to  be  decided.  Between  man  and  man,  all  rea- 
soning, all  faith  even,  is  free,  and  no  man  has  the  right  to  call 
another  to  an  account  for  his  faith,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  for  we 
recognize  no  human  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  Before  God, 
too,  man  is  free  to  believe  or  not  to  believe,  as  it  seems  to  him 
good  ;  but  not  free  to  hope  the  same  recompense,  whether  he 
believes  or  disbelieves.  Almighty  God  has  promised  eternal 
life  to  the  believer,  and  threatened  the  unbeliever  with  eternal 
death.  ^^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  St.  Mark,  xvi* 
16.  You  can  believe  or  not,  as  you  choose.  If  you  choose 
not  to  believe,  eternal  death  will  be  your  doom  ;  if  you  choose 
to  believe,  you  may  aspire  to  eternal  life.  This  as  an  integral 
part  of  that  very  word  you  are  to  believe  or  not  believe,  inta 
the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  which  you  are  to  inquire. 
Where  is  the  wickedness  in  proposing  such  a  word,  or  in  us 
in  telling  you  that  God  has  revealed  such  a  word,  and  m  ui^ing 
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you  to  inquire  if  we  are  not  right  in  telling  you  so  ?  Here 
is  no  extraneous  element  introduced  to  inOuence  the  determina- 
tion, for  nothing  is  introduced  not  integral  in  the  question  itself. 
The  indignation  expressed,  then,  is  misplaced. 

Moreover,  our  correspondent  proceeds  on  a  supposition 
which  we  cannot  grant  him.  He  supposes  that  men  may. delib- 
erately and  candidly  inquire  into  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  come  to  different  results,  or  that  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  a  matter  about  which  men  may  hanuily  differ  in 
opinion.  We  do  not  concede  this.  Faith  is  not  a  matter  of 
opinion;  and  there  can  be,  after  proper  examination,  no  honest 
difference  of  opinion  about  it.  The  Almighty  has  not  com- 
mitted the  indiscretion  of  making  a  revelation  for  us,  and  of 
leaving  it  so  uncertain  and  doubtful,  that  men  may  honestly  dif- 
fer from  one  another  as  to  what  it  is.  Such  indiscretion,  or 
such  want  of  foresight  and  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
we  might  look  for  in  weak  and  imprudent  men,  but  not  in  the 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  God.  He,  if  he  has  made  a  revela- 
tion at  all,  must  have  made  it  to  be  believed ;  and  also  have 
made  the  means  of  believing  it  so  accessible,  so  certain  and 
sure,  that  no  one,  with  ordinary  prudence,  can  honestlv  seek  and 
not  find.  If  you  examine  honestly,  meekly,  candidly,  in  an 
humble  and  reverential  spirit,  the  only  proper  spirit  in  which  to 
inquire  at  all,  you  will  infallibly  find  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  living  and  authoritative  Church  of  God ;  for,  if  you  so 
inquire,  you  will  be  submissive  to  the  grace  which  is  ghren  you, 
and  that  will  subdue  your  moral  repugnance  to  the  Chnch,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  to  her  claims.  We  tell 
you  this,  and  you  have  no  right  to  dispute  us  till  you  have  so 
inquired,  or  till  you  bring  us  an  instance  of  some  ooe  having  so 
inquired,  and  failed.  But  if  you  inquire  with  a  proud  and  con- 
tracted spirit,  with  haughty  reliance  on  your  own  iniaQibili^ 
and  self-sufficiency,  resolutely  resisting  divine  grace,  you  will 
not  find,  and  will  not  deserve  to  find;  for  you  will  inquire  amiss,  — 
in  a  disposition,  not  to  receive,  but  to  reject  the  truth.  And 
here  is  the  reason  why  so  many  who  think  they  are  honest  in- 
quirers do  not  find.  At  bottom  you  will  always  find  exorbitant 
S>ride,  an  overweening  self-conceit,  though,  it  may  be,  aping  the 
brm  of  humility.  There  is  a  want  of  perfect  ingenuousness, 
of  true  earnestness,  of  a  loving  and  reverential  dispositioo. 
Then,  again,  thousands  who  say  they  inquire  do  not  inquire. 
How  many  of  those  Protestants  who  condemn  Catholicity  m  such 
unmeasured  terms  have  ever  sat  one  hour  for  instmctioo  at  the 
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feet  of  those  authorized  to  give  it  ?  He  who  would  know  the 
Catholic  faith  should  always  seek  instruction  from  the  living 
teacher  authorized  by  the  Church  to  teach,  and  he  will  never 
have  inquired  properly  till  he  has  done  so. 

4.  The  writer  of  the  letter  professes  himself  to  hold  to  the 
Catholic  Church ;  so  firmly  rooted  in  all  men  is  that  article  of 
the  creed,  *'I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  so 
difficult  is  it  for  any  one  even  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
being  a  Christian  widiout  acknowledging  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Church  hovers  over  them ;  and  in  their  wildest  extrava- 
gances some  shadow  of  her  majesty  is  always  present  to  their 
hearts  and  imaginations,  —  a  fact  worth  meditating  long  and 
well.  The  writer  says,  the  '* Catholic  Church  comprises  all 
who  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Another 
precious  admission,  which  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  exclu- 
sive salvation;  for  if  the  Church  comprises  all  who  share  that 
faith  and  salvation,  then  none  whom  the  Church  does  not  com- 
prise do  or  can  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ, — 
and  what  more  do  we  say,  when  we  say  faith  and  salvation  are 
not  possible  out  of  the  commumoD  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

But  who  are  these  who  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ?  The  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Agreed. 
Are  they  members  because  they  share  the  faith  and  salvation, 
or  do  they  share  the  faith  and  salvation  because  members  ?  If 
you  say  the  latter,  you  must  determine  the  Church,  and  become 
a  member  of  it,  before  you  can  share  the  faith  and  salvation,  or 
be  truly  a  Christian;  which  is  the  Catholic  doctrine.  Then 
what,  where,  or  which  is  the  Catholic  Church,  or  church  of 
which  you  must  be  a  member  in  order  to  share  the  faith  and 
salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Here  is  a  very  significant  question, 
and  which  must  be  answered  first  of  all.  If  you  say  the  for- 
mer, that  you  are  members  because  you  share  the  faith  and 
salvation,  which  is  what  we  suppose  you  would  say,  then  you 
must  hold  that  you  get  the  faith  and  salvation  without  the 
Church.  Now,  how  without  the  Church  do  you  contrive  to 
get  the  faith  and  salvation  ?  How  do  you  determine  what  they 
are  ?  How  do  you  determine  what  are  the  means  of  eliciting 
tlie  faith  and  securing  the  salvation  ?  These,  you  will  perceive, 
are  for  you,  as  well  as  for  us,  fundamentfil  questions,  and 
must  be  answered  in  some  way.  How  do  you  answer  them  ? 
and  how  establish  the  soundness  and  sufficiency  of  your  answer? 
Here  is  a  difficulty  you  must  not  evade,  but  on^  which  you 
must  meet  at  the  very  threshold. 
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You  may  answer  us,  as  your  Liberal  Christian  friends  in 
general  do,  that  Christianity  is  a  life,  —  the  life  of  Christ;  and 
that  he  who  truly  lives  this  life  has  all  that  is  or  can  be  required 
of  him.  Agreed,  again.  We  say  Christianity  is  a  life,  —  the 
life  of  Christ,  —  and  that  all  who  truly  live  it  have  all  that  they 
need,  either  for  this  world  or  for  that  which  is  to  come.  But 
can  this  life  be  begotten  and  lived  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  Here  is  the  question.  You  assume  it  can, 
and  that  you  or  some  of  you  live  it,  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of 
living  it  are  brought  into  the  Church.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
theory,  but  will  you  just  favor  us  with  its  proofs?  You  demand 
of  us  proofs ;  do  not  take  it  unkindly,  then,  if  we  demand  proofs 
of  you.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a  point  on  which 
you  do  not  happen  to  have  any  proofs  to  adduce.  You  make 
an  assumption,  which  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  your 
condition,  we  admit,  but  for  which  you  have  not  the  shadow  of 
any  authority.  You  reason  in  this  way:  "  We  who  are  out  of 
the  Church  do  or  may  live  the  true  life,  and  therefore  we  do  or 
may  live  the  true  life  out  of  the  Church ;  and  by  living  it  out  of 
the  Church,  come,  ipsofactOy  into  the  Church."  This  is  Lib- 
eral Christian  logic,  and  yet  it  is  the  best  you  have.  We  utterly 
deny  your  assumption.  None  of  you  who  are  outside  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  do  live,  approach,  or  even  truly  conceive 
the  Christian  life.  The  Christian  life  is  not  in  the  natural 
order ;  it  is  the  supernatural  life  of  justice,  which  places  him 
who  lives  ft  on  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny;  and  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  lived  without  supernatural  faith,  —  "the  just 
shall  live  by  faith," — and  supernatural  faith  is  not  possible 
without  the  Church.  Faith  is  not,  as  our  Liberalist  divines 
hold,  something  in  addition  to  the  Christian  life,  but  that  in 
which  the  Christian  life  begins,  and  without  which  it  cannot  be. 
We  have  seen  that  the  proper  natural  human  life  begins  and 
must  begin  in  an  act  of  faith,  in  a  pure  simple  affirmation;  so  in 
the  order  of  grace,  or  the  supernatural  order,  the  proper  Chris- 
tian life  can  begin  only  by  a  primitive  act  of  supernatural  faith, 
a  pure  affirmation,  which  affirms  in  one  and  the  same  act  both 
the  antecedent  and  consequent.  For  —  remark  well  —  the 
Christian  life  is  not  a  continuation  and  development  of  our  natu- 
ral human  life^  but  a  new  life,  which  for  the  individual  begins 
absolutely  de  novoy  and  therefore  demands  necessarily  a  "new 
birth,"  properly  a  birth;  and  therefore  all  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  birth  in  general,  inconceivable  in  the  special  case  of 
the  Christian  birth  without  the  Church,  the  Inmiaculate  Bride 
of  the  Lamb,  the  joyful  Mother  of  all  the  faithful. 
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Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  make  the  children  anterior  to 
the  mother,  and  to  assume  that  the  spiritual  children  procreate 
their  own  spiritual  mother,  as  is  assumed  when  it  is  assumed 
the  Christian  life  may  be  begotten  and  lived  without  the  Church, 
and  that  the  Church  is  simply  the  offspring  of  those  in  whom  it 
is  so  begotten,  and  who  so  Hve  it.  This  reverses  the  whole 
order  of  both  nature  and  grace.  We  cannot,  then,  accept  your 
Catholic  Church,  nor  concede  that  you,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
while  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  live  the  Christian 
life,  or  share  the  faith  and  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  con- 
cede you  many  amiable  qualities,  many  natural  virtues,  which 
in  their  place  are  respectable ;  we  grant  that  many  of  you  do 
all  that  can  be  really  expected  of  simple  human  nature,  wounded 
as  it  has  been  by  the  Fall ;  we  even  concede  you  all  the  real 
worth  of  character  you  claim  for  yourselves;  but  we  see  in  it 
no  approach  to  the  Christian  life;  and  it  is  because  you  cannot 
be  born  again  and  live  the  Christian  life  out  of  the  Church  that 
you  are  so  earnestly  entreated  to  come  into  her  communion.  It 
is  not  that  we  underrate  your  virtues,  but  that  you  underrate  the 
Christian  life,  when  you  imagine  that  you  are  or  can  be  living  it. 

Our  correspondent  thinks  that  the  epithet  ^^Roman^^  applied 
to  the  Church  neutralizes  the  epithet  Catholic.  We  think  dif- 
ferently. Unity  is  essential  to  catholicity ;  for  that  thing  which 
you  call  catholic  must  be  one,  or  it  cannot  be  catholic  or  uni- 
versal, but  will  be  multiple,  and  therefore  particular.  The 
unity  must  be  predicable  in  the  same  order,  too,  as  the  catho- 
licity or  universality.  If  you  assume  a  church,  catholic  in 
the  visible  order,  as  you  do  when  you  speak  of  it  as  extended 
or  capable  of  extension  in  space,  you  must  predicate  unity  of  it 
in  the  same  order,  or  what  you  term  catholic  will  not  be 
catholic,  but  a  collection  or  aggregate  of  particulars.  We 
commend  this  fact  to  the  learned  and  metaphysical  tATeio  York 
Churchman^  and  to  our  ^* Reformed  Catholics"  of  the  Angli- 
can and  Protestant  Episcopal  sect  generally,  who  pronounce 
the  word  catholic  with  so  much  emphasis,  and  who  would  fain 
persuade  us  that  they  are  so  innocent  as  really  to  believe  that 
the  world  will  recognize  the  Catholic  Church  in  an  aggregation 
of  particular  communions,  each  distinct  and  independent  of  the 
other,  and  bound  together  by  no  visible  bond  of  unity.  If  your 
unity  is  invisible,  your  catholicity  must  also  be  invisible,  and  to 
assert  a  visible  catholic  church  with  no  visible  unity  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  simple  contradiction  in  terms.  These 
^^  Reformed  Catholics,"  who  would  be  much  more  effectually 
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refcMined  if  at  once  refanmed  by  the  grace  of  God  into  whtt 
tbey  call  RowmnuU,  must  not  laugh  at  our  young  friend  for  his 
QouoQ  of  a  cathcrfic  church,  made  up  of  isolated  indiTidiials, 
dispersed  over  the  slobe,  and  bound  together  by  no  bond  of 
udIct^  Tisible  or  ioTisible ;  for  they  adopt  precisely  his  doctrine, 
only  tbey  take  particular  communions  for  thw  units,  and  he 
simply  indiri duals. 

Tbe  proper  name  of  the  Church  is  ^'  The  Holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,'*  and  the  epithet  Romuin  is  added,  not  to  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  Calkolic^  but  simply  to  mark  the  visible 
centre  of  unity ;  and  since  it  undeniably  must  have  such  a 
centre  of  unity  somewhere,  or  not  be  catholic  or  universal,  it 
b  obrious  that  the  epithet  Raman^  so  (ar  from  neutralisii^  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Catholic^  serves  to  confirm  it,  and  to 
make  the  universality  or  catholicity  of  the  Church  more  strik- 
ing and  unmistakable.  It  defines  at  once  to  you  the  Catholic 
Church  by  directing  you  to  its  centre  of  unity.  One  is  struck 
at  times  with  the  slender  stock  in  trade  of  critical  and  philo- 
sophical knowledge  on  which  our  Protestant  fiiends  attempt  to 
do  business.  A  little  reflection,  a  little  sober  thought,  would 
save  tliem  from  many  laughable  blunders,  as  well  as  firom  the 
incivility  of  applying  nicknames,  and  calling  us  iZowamifff,  a 
term  exceedingly  ill  adapted  to  designate  our  faith  or  character. 
Nevertheless  the  blunders  and  incivUity  are  theirs,  not  ours. 

5.  ^^  The  Roman  hierarchy,  not  the  faith  of  Romanists 
[Catholics],  is  what  I  am  steadily  opposed  to,"  says  our  esti- 
mable young  preacher.  What  woidd  he  think  of  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out  by  par- 
ticular request  ?  Not  much,  we  apprehend,  of  the  phy  itself, 
and  still  less  of  those  by  whose  particular  request  the  part  was 
left  out.  Very  much  m  the  same  light  as  this  would  strike 
him  does  his  declaration  strike  us.  ^^  The  Holy  Catholic 
Church  "  is  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Catholic's  creed,  and  the 
hierarchy  is  not,  in  his  faith,  an  excrescence  of  the  Church, 
nor  a  mere  accidental  appendage  to  it,  but  essential  to  its  veiy 
being  as  the  Church.  The  Catholic  faith  teaches  that  the 
hierarchy  of  bishops,  or  pastors  and  teachers,  under  their  chief, 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  of  divine  institution,  and  no 
Catholic  can  oppose  it  without  opposing  his  whole  fiiith.  Tbe 
authority  on  which  that  rests  is  the  authority  on  which  Us 
whole  creed  rests,  and,  if  he  should  admit  it  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  hierarchy,  he  would  admit  it  to  be  insufficient  for  tbe  other 
articles  of  his  creed,  and  then  he  would  have  no  faith  left.     No 
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man,  then,  can  oppose  the  Catholic  hierarchj  without  opposing 
directly  the  whole  Catholic  faith.  Alas  !  man  is  a  poor  church 
builder,  a  miserable  church  reformer.  There  stands  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  she  has  stood  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  and 
as  she  will  stand  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world.  Either 
she  is  the  Church  of  God,  or  she  is  not  If  she  is  not,  away 
with  her;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  and  want  nothing 
which  is  hers.  If  she  is,  as  she  is  as  certainly  as  God  exists, 
then  you  must  take  her  as  she  is,  as  a  whole;  you  have  no 
questions  to  ask,  no  suggestions  to  make,  no  improvements  to 
recommend.  Your  sole  business  is  to  bow  down  your  reason 
and  will  to  her,  as  the  visible  representative  of  Almighty  God, 
and  to  believe  and  do  simply  what  she  commands  you.  If  she 
does  not  please  you,  if  she  does  not  suit  your  taste  or  judg- 
ment, it  does  not  follow  that  she  is  in  fault.  The  Almighty 
was  not  bound  to  take  you  or  me  into  his  councils,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  would  have  been  of  any  great  advantage  to  him,  if 
he  had  actually  consulted  us.  Men  are  a  little  too  ready  to 
counsel  the  AU-wise,  and  to  inform  him  how  he  ought  or  ought 
not  to  do.  It  is  but  becoming  modesty  to  presume  that  he 
knew  as  well  as  we  how  to  constitute  his  Church,  and  that  it  is 
for  us  to  seek  to  conform  ourselves  to  her,  and  not  for  her  to  seek 
to  conform  herself  to  us.  The  objection  is  a  silly  one,  if  the 
Church  be  not  of  God;  it  deserves  a  harsher  name,  if  she  be 
of  God. 

In  conclusion,  we  asstire  our  young  friend  that  we  duly  ap- 
preciate his  liberality  in  not  blaming  us  for  becoming  a  Catho- 
lic, and  intimating  that  he  can  still  respect  us.  We  honor  big 
liberality  as  it  deserves.  But,  after  all,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  human  praise  or  blame,  of  human  respect  or  disrespect. 
Human  respect,  however  pleasant  it  may  be,  is  of  no  great 
value,  and  should  never  be  suffered  to  weigh  m  the  balance 
with  the  love  and  approbation  of  Almighty  God.  If  we  hare 
his  consent  or  approbation  for  what  we  do,  it  matters  little 
what  men  may  think  or  say  of  us.  It  is  not  what  we  think  of 
our  young  friend's  Liberalism,  or  he  of  our  Catholicity,  that  is 
to  decide  the  character  and  value  of  either.  The  Catholic  is 
not  likely  to  feel  that  he  is  the  party  which  stands  most  m  need 
of  commiseration,  or  that  he  calls  for  any  remarkable  stretch  of 
liberality.  His  great  difficulty  is  in  being  sufficiently  grateful 
to  his  Divine  Master  for  making  him  a  Catholic,  when  so  maiiy 
others,  no  worse  by  nature,  are  left  to  perish  in  their  error.  If 
he  obeys  his  Church,  he  knows  be  is  well  enough  off;  that  he 
has  a  hundred-fold  here,  and  the  promise  of  the  life  to  come. 
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Our  young  Protestant  friend  maj  think  lightly  of  all  this  now ; 
for  he  is  fresh  from  the  schools,  in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  hb 
spirits  elastic,  and  his  prospects  radiant.  Youth,  health, 
talents,  learning,  eloquence,  troops  of  affectionate  and  applaud- 
ing friends,  —  how  can  he  look  upon  life  as  he  will  one  day 
when  these  disappear  or  lose  their  value  in  his  estimation,  and, 
with  his  ideals  all  unrealized,  he  is  obliged  to  look  round  for 
something  solid  and  permanent  on  which  he  may  rest,  some 
safe  shelter  from  the  storms  and  tempests  of  Ufe  ?  ^^  Beatus 
qui  intelligit  quid  sit  amare  Jesum,  et  contemnere  seipsum 
propter  Jesum.  Oportet  dilectum  pro  dilecto  relinquere,  quia 
Jesus  vult  solus  super  omnia  amari.  Dilectio  creature  fallax 
et  instabilis.  Dilectio  Jesu  fidelis  et  perseverabilis.  Qui  ad- 
hsret  creaturae,  cadet  cum  labili.  Qui  amplectiUir  Jesum, 
firmabitur  in  svum.  Ilium  dilige,  et  amicum  tibi  retine,  qiu, 
omnibus  recedentibus,  te  non  relinquet,  nee  patietur  in  fine 
perire.  Ah  omnibus  oportet  te  aliquando  separari,  sive  velis, 
sive  nolis.  Teneas  te  apud  Jesum,  vivens  ac  moriens ;  et  illius 
fidelitati  committe,  qui,  omnibus  deficientibus,  solus  potest 
juvare."  *  We  know  the  writer  well.  We  know  God  has  once 
spoken  by  his  grace  to  his  heart,  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
Church,  and,  as  secure  as  he  may  now  feel,  as  secure  as  all  his 
education  has  tended  to  make  him  feel,  the  great  question. 
What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  will  one  day  press  upon  bis  heart, 
and  demand  an  answer.  The  answer  with  wnich  be  now 
amuses  himself  and  his  people  will  then  appear  to  Um  a  bitter 
mockery,  a  sort  of  Mephistopheles  laugh  over  the  deep  agony 
of  the  once  innocent,  now  guilty,  Margaret.  When  that  ques- 
tion comes  up,  may  the  good  God  grant  him  to  be  true  to  the 
promptings  and  inspirations  of  divine  grace  ! 

We  have  concluded  our  reply.  We  have  answered  our 
young  friend  at  full  length.  We  have  not  spared  his  reason- 
ings,  but  we  trust  we  have  said  nothing  to  wound  lus  sensi- 
bilities, or  to  indicate  any  want  of  that  esteem  for  him  we  be- 
gan by  expressing.  We  beg  him  to  read  and  itudy  what  we 
have  replied,  for  it  concerns  the  most  momentous  question  that 
can  possibly  occupy  the  thoughts  of  man.  If  what  we  have 
said  fail  to  satisfy  him,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  bis  objec- 
tions, and  pledge  ourselves,  in  advance,  to  remove,  as  &r  as  a 
complete  logical  reply  can  remove  any  objections,  whatever 
objections  he  can  urge,  without  denying  that  very  reason  on  the 

*De  Imitatione  Christi,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  7. 
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authority  of  which  he  objects.  All  we  ask  is,  that  he  do  not 
repeat  his  old  objections,  without  undertaking  to  show  that  our 
replies  are  not  to  the  point,  are  unsound  in  principle,  or  not 
sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  Manuel  des  Confesseurs. 

2.  Praxis  Confessarii^  Auctcwre  S.  Alphonso  de  Ligorio. 

3.  The  Catholic  Question  in  *Smerica.    New  York.    1813. 

4.  Le  Pritre^  et  la  Femme  de  Famille^  par  Michelet. 

5.  Entire  Msolution  of  the  Penitent,  A  Sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Pusbt,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  Oxford.  Feb- 
ruary, 1846. 

It  may  be  allowed  us,  like  the  scribe  of  the  Gospel,  to  bring 
forth  from  our  treasures  old  things  and  new,  in  treating  of  a  usage 
coeval  with  Christianity,  but  which  has  recently  been  assailed 
with  no  ordinary  violence,  whilst  it  has  received  the  homage  of 
a  numerous  and  distinguished  class  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  A 
veil  of  mystery  hangs  over  the  confessional.  The  whisperings 
of  the  penitent  reach  the  ear  of  the  confessor,  there  to  die 
away  without  impress  or  echo.  The  counsels,  reproofs,  ex- 
hortations, and  injunctions  of  the  spiritual  father  share  in  the 
privilege  of  secrecy.  As  might  be  expected,  persons  practi- 
cally unacquainted  with  this  tribunal  view  it  with  vague  appre- 
hension ;  and  where  prejudice  has  clouded  the  mind,  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  evil  surmises  are  indulged  of  proceedings  dark 
and  foul,  defying  proof  and  eluding  investigation.  For  some 
ages,  the  training  for  this  function  of  the  ministry  partook  of  its 
secret  character,  it  being  deemed  unsafe  to  commit  to  writing 
the  sacramental  forms,  or  the  rules  by  which  the  priest  was  to 
be  guided  in  the  difficult  science  of  directing  conscience,  —  ars 
arlium  regimen  animarum^  —  but  that  period  of  reserve  has  long 
since  passed  away.  The  disciplina  arcani  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, now  that  the  press  has  divulged  and  spread  abroad, 
not  only  the  mouldering  volumes  of  the  monastic  libraries,  but 
even  the  loose  sheets  to  which  confidential  communications 
were  sometimes  committed  ;  and  the  Gospel  adage,  that  no 
secret  shall  remain  unrevealed,  is  now  literally  fulfilled  in  the 
many  treatises  which  prepare  the  priest  for  the  exercise  of  the 
absolving  power.     Oi  these  we  have  noted  two  at  the  head  of 
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our  list ;  —  the  first,  a  French  mamnl  for  confessoni,  which  the 
Anglican  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  on  occasion  of 
the  Maynooth  discussion  last  year,  mentioned  with  commenda- 
tion ;  —  the  second,  a  treatise  of  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori,  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  his  famous  work  on  Moral  Theology, 
and  applying  them  to  practice.  A  glance  at  this  work  will 
satisfy  the  reader  that  the  holy  author  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Oxford  principle  of  reserve  in  communicating  knowledge,  since 
he  contemplates  every  imaginable  abuse  of  the  ministry,  in  order 
to  mark  its  penalties  and  remedies. 

The  sermon  of  Dr.  Pusey,  recently  delivered  on  his  resum- 
ing the  function  of  preaching  in  Christ  Church  cathedral,  at 
Oxford,  after  three  years'  suspension  on  suspicion  of  ordio- 
doxy,  presents  him  still  laboring  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
doctrine  and  discipline,  which  he  fancies  may  be  recovered  firom 
the  ruins  of  the  English  Church.  He  boldly  advocates  the 
power  of  forgiveness,  and  highly  commends  the  practice  of 
confession,  deeply  deploring  its  neglect ;  but,  as  if  it  were  not 
allowed  him  to  see  the  whole  truth,  or  to  proclaim  it,  from  his 
present  position,  he  spoils  his  manly  advocacy  of  the  forgivmg 
power,  by  presenting  confession  as  a  disciplinary  rite,  which, 
although  of  great  advantage,  is  not  of  absolute  necessity.  This 
is  the  more  surprising,  since  it  appears,  from  a  letter  which,  a 
few  months  ago,  he  addressed  to  an  inquiring  friend,  that  he 
recommends  the  most  detailed  examination  of  conscience  on  the 
ten  commandments,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  other  particu- 
lars, as  a  preparation  for  confession  ;  which  could  not  be  rea- 
sonably hoped  to  be  made  so  mmutely,  if  no  divine  precept 
rendered  it  necessary.  We  may,  however,  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  near  approach  of  this  distinguished  man  to  correct 
sentiments,  and  his  Iiigh  esteem  of  a  practice  which  generally 
forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  conversion ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  light  will  soon  be  granted  him  to  view  it  as  it  truly  is,— 
a  divine  ordinance,  in  which  the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  our  Sa- 
viour-God are  wonderfully  displayed. 

In  truth,  the  reasoning  of  the  learned  professor  on  the  power 
communicated  to  the  Apostles  should  have  led  him  to  acknowl- 
edge the  divine  institution  of  confession  ;  for  the  power  is  mani- 
festly discretionary  and  judicial,  to  be  exercised  wisely  and  justly; 
consequently,  with  full  cognizance  of  the  cause  on  winch  judg- 
ment is  to  be  passed.  Christ  cannot  be  thought  to  have  sent  his 
Apostles  to  forgive  or  retain  sins,  at  their  good  pleasure,  but 
rather  so  as  to  give  to  the  penitent  full  assurance  of  pardon, 
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and  leave  the  impeniteDt  burdened  with  their  sins.  If  the 
power,  as  Dr.  Pusey  contends,  was  real  and  effectual,  and  not 
a  mere  proclamation,  in  general  terms,  to  whoever  might  prove 
fit  to  enjoy  its  benefit,  it  belonged  to  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  to  inquire,  examine,  and  judge,  —  to  ascertain  the 
guilt  of  the  applicant,  and  his  repentance,  —  to  determine  his 
obligations,  — to  prescribe  the  conditions  which  he  must  fulfil,  — 
and,  finally,  to  pronounce  sentence.  The  authority  of  acquitting 
or  condemning  necessarily  implies  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment. 

The  fact  related  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  may  be  fairly  considered  an  instance  of  special  con- 
fession of  sins  committed  after  baptism.  When  the  sons  of 
Sceva  had  adjured  some  possessed  persons  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  whom  Paul  preached,  a  man  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit 
rushed  on  them,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
This  filled  with  terror  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus,  of  whom 
many  who  had  already  made  profession  of  Christianity  were 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  and  many  also  resolved  to 
abandon  altogether  whatever  might  lead  them  to  relapse  into 
superstitious  practices ;  "  many  of  them  who  believed  came 
confessing  and  declaring  their  deeds."*  From  the  Greek 
verb,  which  is  in  the  peitect  participle,  it  is  clear  that  they  had 
been  already  believers,  consequently  members  of  the  Church  by 
baptism.  Their  confession  regarded  special  acts,  as  the  Greek 
term  indicates.  It  embraced,  as  Kuinoel  and  Bloomfield  ac- 
knowledge, ^'  sins  of  every  kind,"  since  distinct  mention  is 
made  by  the  sacred  writer  of  the  two  classes  of  penitents,  of 
whom  the  latter  offered  their  magical  books  to  be  consumed. 
The  burning  of  bad  books  is  an  evidence  of  conversion,  such 
as  penitents  have,  at  all  times,  been  called  on  to  give,  when 
suing  for  pardon.  There  is,  then,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  detailed  confession  of  sins  was  made  on  this  occasion.  Bloom- 
field  maintains  that  the  confession  consisted  in  the  open  avowal 
of  their  sinful  practices,  not  in  a  confidential  communication 
made  in  secret  to  a  minister  of  religion  ;;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
proof  in  the  sacred  historian.  The  publicity  of  the  act  which 
followed,  namely,  the  bummg  of  the  books,  does  not  prove  that 
the  confession  was  public.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  it  wasm 
special  confession,  which  could  not  lose  its  sacramental  charac* 
ter,  if  made  to  the  priest  of  God,  in  the  presence  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  confession  was  regarded  as 

•  Acts  xix.  18. 
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80  essential  and  prominent  a  part  of  peDance,  that  the  whole 
penitential  discipline  was  frequently  called  by  the  Greek  term 
d^ofioXoytjaig^  which  strictly  denotes  confession,  and  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  passage  of  the  Acts  just  quoted.  This  was 
urged  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  sinner  could  queoch  the 
flames  which  his  iniquity  had  enkindled.  ^^  If  still  you  draw 
back,"  said  Tertullian,  '^  let  your  mind  turn  to  that  eternal  fire 
which  confession  will  extinguish ;  and  that  you  may  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  the  remedy,  weigh  the  greatness  of  future  pmush- 
roent."*  This  stem  African  sees  no  alternative  but  confession 
or  hell-fire.  St.  Cyprian,  in  milder  language,  expresses  the 
same  sentiment :  —  ^^  I  entreat  you,  brethren,  let  aO  confess 
their  faults,  while  he  that  has  offended  enjoys  life  ;  while  his 
confession  can  be  received,  and  while  the  satisfiiction  and  par- 
don imparted  by  the  priests  are  acceptable  before  God",  f  8t 
Basil  affirms  the  same  necessity  :  —  **  Necessarily,"  he  says, 
^'  our  sins  must  be  confessed  to  those  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  dispensation  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  j: 

If  Dr^  Pusey  will  consult  Lactantius,  he  will  feel  bound  to 
put  a  term  to  bis  hesitancy,  and  pass  from  a  society  from 
which  confession  has  been  long  since  discarded,  practically,  if 
not  in  theory,  to  the  true  Church,  whose  title  to  the  Catholic 
name  is  confirmed  by  her  tenacity  in  retaining  this  divine  insti- 
tution. ^^  Now,"  he  writes,  ^^  as  all  heretical  sects  deem 
themselves  particularly  Christians,  and  think  theirs  is  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  it  should  be  known,  diat,  where  is  confession  and 
penance,  by  which  the  sins  to  which  weak  men  are  subject  are 
cancelled,  there  is  the  true  Church. "§ 

We  long  to  see  the  amiable  Doctor  relieved  from  the  awk- 
wardness of  his  position,  and  enjoying  the  consolations  tar  which 
his  heart  evidently  yearns.  He  now  proclaims  the  Eucfaaristic 
sacrifice  in  churches  without  altars  ;  he  affirms  the  power  of 
forgiveness  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  who  disavow  the  sub- 
lime authority ;  whilst  others,  once  associated  with  him  in  the 
work  of  restoration,  are  gathered  around  altars  on  which  the 
perpetual  sacrifice  is  offered,  and  humbly  kneel  at  the  confes- 
sional to  receive  the  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness. 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  the  Puseyite  school  have  ac- 
knowledged that  confession  was  practised  in  the  early  ages, 
but  they  maintain  that  it  was  public,  originally  springing  from 

•  De  Pcenit.,  c.  xii.  +  De  Lapsis. 
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the  desire  of  self-humiliation,  and  afterwards  enjoined  by  the 
Church  as  an  important  portion  of  the  penitential  discipline 
which  she  found  it  necessary  to  establish,  in  order  to  check 
vice  and  repair  scandal.  The  fathers,  however,  as  we  have 
shown,  speak  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary,  and  trace  it  to  the 
divine  law.  If  it  be  allowed  that  public  confession  is  not  di« 
vinely  enjoined,  they  must  surely  be  understood  of  that  which 
is  private  and  sacramental.  In  fact,  the  discipline  established 
by  the  penitential  canons  was  grounded  on  the  conditions,  di- 
vinely prescribed,  on  which  pardon  was  proffered  from  the 
commencement.  By  the  divine  ordinance,  sin  was  to  be  hum- 
bly acknowledged  and  atoned  for,  that  the  sinner  might  hope 
for  reconciliation.  The  Church  required,  that,  in  certain  cases, 
the  acknowledgment  should  be  public,  and  the  satisfaction  pro- 
tracted during  a  long  period.  In  this  view,  the  penitential 
canons  were  reasonable  and  just ;  otherwise  they  must  appear 
arbitrary  and  intolerable. 

If  confession  was  not  originally  a  part  of  penance,  —  if  it  w^s 
not  a  condition  for  forgiveness,  — -  it  cannot  be  understood  how 
public  confession  could  at  all  be  required.  We  may  conceive, 
that,  where  the  feelings  of  the\faithful  had  been  shocked  by  some 
enormity,  the  culprit  might  be  called  upon  to  express  penitence 
for  his  crime ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  he  could 
be  required  to  disclose  other  sins,  if  no  divine  precept  de- 
manded this  humiliation,  even  to  one  man.  The  law  that  would 
extend  the  obligation  beyond  the  necessity  of  repairing  scandal 
would  be  excessively  severe.  From  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic penance  enforcing  the  conditions  of  forgiveness,  it  is  strange 
to  argue  that  neither  confession  nor  penitential  satisfaction  V 
enjoined  by  the  divine  law. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  testimony  of  Origen,  that  private  confes- 
sion to  a  priest  was  to  precede  and  regulate  public  confession. 
He  advises  the  penitent  to  use  diligence  and  caution  in  the 
selection  of  his  spiritual  physician,  since  his  judgment  is  to  de* 
termine  whether  the  disease  is  to  be  made  known  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  faithful.*  The  Penitentiary,  established  at  Constan- 
tinople, received  in  private  the  confessions  of  penitents,  and 
instructed  them  what  sins  they  should  publicly  acknowledge 
for  self-humiliation.  Although  Nectarius,  in  consequence  of  a 
grievous  scandal,  abolished  the  office,  and  left  all  at  liberty  to 
approach  communion,  according  to  their  conscientious  convic- 
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tioDS  of  their  own  fitness,  private  confession  continued  to  be 
practised  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  throughout  the  Church. 
Pope  Leo  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  avowal  of  sins  which 
subjected  the  offenders  to  legal  penalties  ;  and  sustained  the 
prohibition  by  showing  the  sufficiency  of  private  confession. 
"  It  is  enough,"  said  he,  "  that  the  guilt  of  conscience  be  made 
known  to  the  priests  alone  by  private  confession."  * 

The  zeal  ot  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  to  restore  the  practice 
of  private  confession  has  been  successful  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  it  cannot  be  attended  with  a  general  return  to  the  ancient 
practice,  as  long  as  the  divine  obligation  is  denied.  Individuals 
distressed  in  mind  may  seek  comfort  in  private  conferences,  and 
may  occasionally  disclose  in  confidence  something  that  burdens 
conscience.  To  open  all  the  secret  wounds  of  the  soul  requires 
something  more  than  a  desire  of  counsel  or  of  sympathy  ;  it  must 
proceed  from  a  high  sense  of  strictest  duty,  and  be  supported 
by  entire  confidence  in  the  ministry.  Those  who  know  that 
the  validity  of  Anglican  orders  is  strongly  contested,  and  that 
secrecy  is  no  part  of  the  observance  among  Anglicans,  will  be 
slow  to  intrust  a  minister  with  the  knowledge  of  their  frailties. 
In  many  cases,  thes'e  so-called  confessions  may  easily  degen- 
erate into  what  Hannah  More  styles  ^'  the  coquetry  of  religion." 
^'  Though  far  from  thinking  auricular  confession  the  worst  part 
of  another  church,"  this  zealous  moralist  did  not  approve  otits 
revival  in  the  form  of  consultations  of  young  ladies  with  young 
ministers.  ^'  Under  the  humble  guise  of  soliciting  instrucUOD 
and  obtaining  comfort,  they  propose  to  them  doubts  wUch  they 
do  not  entertain,  disclose  difficulties  which  do  not  really  dis- 
tress them,  ask  advice  which  they  probably  do  not  intend  to 
follow,  and  avow  sensibilities  with  which  they  are  not  at  aU 
troubled."*  We  have  heard  of  young  ministers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  who  are  closely  pressing,  in  this  respect,  on  the 
footsteps  of  their  Oxford  brethren  ;  but  these  imitations  are 
little  calculated  to  give  any  idea  of  the  humiliation  of  the  peni- 
tent, who,  by  the  entire  disclosure  of  his  sins,  seeks  the  remedy 
which  Christ  has  provided.  Empurics  are  calculated  to  bring 
the  medical  profession  into  disgrace.  How  different  from  llfe- 
d-tete  conferences  is  the  process  in  the  divine  tribunal !  **  The 
confessional  is  a  depository  of  secrets,  where  the  Christian  can 
be  unreserved  without  display,   and  make  revelation  of  self 

•  Ep.  CXXXVI.  alias  LXXX.  ad  Episc.  Camp. 
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without  egotism  ;  where  he  may  find  authority  without  harsh- 
ness, and  compassion  without  over-indulgence."* 

The  eloquent  writer  of  the  article  in  the  British  Critic  (Mr. 
Ward,  if  we  are  not  misinformed)  gives  a  just  view  of  this  in- 
stitution, although  he  had  not  at  that  time  a  practical  acquaint** 
ance  with  it.  Mr.  Faber,  after  some  experiments  in  hearing 
confessions,  as  an  Anglican  minister,  deemed  it  proper  to  re- 
nounce the  occupation,  not  being  quite  confident  in  his  own 
power  to  absolve.  Both  these  estimable  gentlemen,  with  Mr. 
Newman  and  many  others,  have  since  presented  themselves  as 
penitents  to  Catholic  priests,  and  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
that  peace  of  heart  which  surpasses  all  understanding.  How  is 
it  that  Dr.  Pusey,  with  his  high  esteem  of  confession,  still 
remains  without  ? 

From  the  sermon  of  the  Oxford  divine,  whose  deficiencies 
in  faith  we  would  fain  supply,  we  turn  to  the  less  grateful  task  of 
correcting  the  foul  misrepresentations  of  the  Parisian  professor, 
against  whose  impure  romance  Dr.  Pusey  seasonably  cautioned 
his  hearers.  The  piety  of  woman  is  evidently  a  source  of  pain  and 
mortification  to  Michelet,  who  would  deprive  her  of  mental  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  virtues  and  graces  with  which  religion  in- 
vests her.  To  the  confessional  he  traces  her  dissent  from  the  im- 
pious propositions  of  an  infidel  husband,  her  attachment  to  reli- 
gious observances,  and  her  veneration  for  the  priesthood;  and, 
strangely  enough,  he  argues  that  it  must  be  corrupt  and  debauch- 
ing !  He  invests  it  with  gloom,  placing  it  in  a  dark  recess  of  the 
Church,  and  presents  the  penitent  as  approaching  when  the 
shades  of  evening  are  falling,  as  if  the  hour  and  place  wer^ 
chosen  for  most  unhallowed  purposes.  But  who  does  not  knolP 
that  in  France,  and  in  all  Catholic  countries,  the  confessional 
is  placed  in  an  open  and  conspicuous  place,  according  to  the 
prescription  of  the  Ritual,  —  "  patenti  conspicuo  et  apto  eccle- 
sise  loco  ".^  Who  is  ignorant  that  confessions,  for  the  mostpart| 
are  heard  in  the  early  part  of  morning,  and  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  females  after  sunset  ?  With  us,  the  press 
of  penitents,  and  the  dependent  situation  of  domestics,  prolong 
this  duty  to  a  late  hour  ;  but  the  surrounding  crowd  are  a  guar- 
anty against  evil  suspicion.  Wherever,  as  in  the  earljr  mis- 
sions of  this  country,  confessionals  were  not  erected  m  the 
churches,  the  sacristy,  in  which  the  priest  sat,  was  encom- 
passed by  a  crowd,  likely  to  perceive  die  slightest  motion,  and 
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even  in  some  danger  of  overhearing  the  whisper  of  the  peniieDt. 
When  the  missionary  erected  a  temporary  altar  in  the  farm- 
house, far  from  any  church,  the  same  protection  was  found  in 
the  number  of  the  faithful  that  pressed  forward  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  ministry.  It  may  well  suit  romance  to  imagine 
the  penitent  and  confessor  in  some  lonely  cell,  or  darksome 
cave,  where  innocence  is  powerless  ;  but  the  plain  matter  of 
fact  is,  that  confessions  are  publicly  heard,  in  curcumstances  that 
afford  complete  protection. 

Some  rail  at  confession  itself  as  improper  and  indelicate. 
They  consider  it  grossly  unbecoming  that  hideous  and  foul  sins 
should  be  specified,  especially  by  females,  whose  modesty  natu- 
rally recoils  from  such  details.  The  shamefulness  of  sin  is  in 
its  commission,  not  in  its  avowal,  when  made  with  humility  and 
compunction  ;  and  ^^  there  is  not  a  worse  symptom  in  our  na- 
ture than  that  we  blush  to  own  what  we  have  not  been  afxaid  to 
do."  *  The  innocent  and  pure  have  nothing  to  acknowledge. 
The  delicate  and  refined,  whose  fastidiousness  shrinks  from  the 
mention  of  disgusting  improprieties,  should  have  recoiled  with 
horror  from  their  commission.  The  acknowledgment  of  them 
is  a  painful  but  necessary  atonement  to  offend^  virtuO)  and, 
far  from  being  immoral,  is  the  first  step  to  a  return  to  rectitude. 
The  disgust  experienced  in  reviewing  the  frailties  which  once 
afforded  delight  is  a  bitter  medicine,  which  serves  to  insure 
permanent  recovery,  —  the  pain  with  which  their  exposure  is 
attended  is  part  of  the  penalty  which  divine  justice  inflicts 
on  the  sinner.  The  confession  of  unnatural  and  enormous  ex- 
cesses gives  glory  to  God  in  proportion  to  the  humiliation  of 
^e  penitent.  As  he  sinks  down  abashed  and  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  the  angels  bear  on  high  his  sighs,  tears,  and  pray- 
ers, which  are  more  fragrant  than  incense,  and  sweeter  than 
hymns  of  praise.  God,  from  his  high  throne,  r^axds  the  trem- 
bling sinner  with  compassion,  casts  all  his  iniquities  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  remembers  no  longer  all  the  prevarications 
by  which  he  has  prevaricated,  but  accepts  him  as  a  child  who 
was  dead  and  has  come  to  life,  and  gives  him  assurances  of 
mercy  and  love. 

Many  cannot  conceive  how  foul  sins  may  he  confessed  in 
decent  language ;  they  fancy  that  the  very  mention  of  them  is 
like  the  breath  of  pestilence.  In  the  confessional,  however,  as 
an  eloquent  writer  observes,  '^  the  Christian  may  steadily,  be- 

*  Hannah  More,  Codebs,  c.  xlviii. 
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cause  sternly  and  shamefully,  ^  look  sin  m  the  face,'  and  nam« 
what  out  of  that  solemn  connection  the  samts  may  not  name 
with  clean  lips,  and  into  a  chaste  ear."*  The  accusation  of 
the  penitent  is  far  different  from  the  narrative  of  the  adventurer, 
or  the  description  of  the  novelist. 

"  'T  is  not  a  tale ;  *t  is  not  a  jest, 
Admired  with  laughter  at  a  feast." 

In  few  words,  nlain  but  modest,  the  sinner  declares  the  nature 
and  number  ot  his  offences.  He  states  facts  stripped  of  all 
exciting  circumstances  ;  he  enters  into  no  unnecessary  details, 
but  siinply  exposes  the  grievous  wounds  of  his  conscience. 
When  David  said,  ^'  I  have  sinned,"  he  acknowledged  himself 
guilty  of  adultery  and  bloodshed,  and  bumbled  himself  before 
God  and  the  prophet.  The  penitent  states,  indeed,  more  mi- 
nutely his  evil  habits  and  the  frequency  of  his  offences ;  but  be 
is  taught  to  avoid  exciting  descriptions.  The  shame  which  he 
feels  is  at  once  a  preservative  from  freedom  of  speech,  and  a 
remedy  for  past  excess.  It  is  thus  that  divine  wisdom  has 
provided  for  our  frailty  by  punishing  our  pride,  forcing  us  to 
come  forth  from  our  lurking-place  and  abide  the  sentence  of 
our  judge.  "  The  necessity  which  private  confession  to  a 
priest  imposes  of  some  approach,  at  least,  towards  a  definite 
enumeration^  and  so  (indirectly)  towards  a  vivid  impression,  of 
some  of  the  more  grievous  and  unmentionable  sins,  is  a  most 
powerful  security  for  the  amount  of  shame  requisite  towards  all 

true  penance By  adding  to  the  cup  of  penitence  this  one 

powerful  ingredient  of  shame,  she  [the  Church]  has  transformed 
it,  by  her  divine  alchemy,  from  a  mere  soothing  and  perbap^ 
not  harmless  potion,  into  a  medicine  of  bitter  taste,  indeed, 
but  most  sovereign  efficacy."  f 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  to  the  uninitiated  a  correct  idea 
of  the  severe  simplicity  and  strict  modesty  which  characterize  the 
communications  of  penitent  and  confessor.  Some,,  who  have 
read  over  the  table  of  sins  in  prayer-books,  fancy  that  the  con- 
fessor puts  to  each  penitent  the  questions  there  proposed; 
whereas  they  are  only  designed  to  aid  in  self-examination. 
Others,  mistaking  the  object  of  our  moral  treatises,  which 
enter  at  large  into  the  most  delicate  matters,  assert  that  pur 
theological  students  are  thus  trained  to  qualify  them  for  the 
cross-examination  of  penitents,  all  of  whom,  even  the  purest 

•  British  Critic,  for  April,  1843.  f  ^W^- 
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and  most  refined,  they  consider  to  be  subjected  to  these  (Ufh 
gusting  interrogatories.     This  is  a  most  egregious  mistake. 

The  variety  of  human  maladies  is  treated  of,  that  the  phy- 
sician may  be  qualified  for  every  emergency.  If  he  is  consulted 
by  one  sufl^ering  from  a  cold,  or  a  headache,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  inquire  after  symptoms  which  mark  Asiatic 
cholera,  or  dropsy;  much  less  need  he  enter  into  aU  the  mys- 
teries of  obstetrics.  The  confessor  is  furnished  with  general 
knowledge,  that  he  may  understand  the  nature  of  each  case 
which  may  possibly  be  presented  for  his  judgment,  and  so  may 
avoid  all  unnecessary  questions.  His  duty  is  to  hear  and 
to  judge;  interrogatories  are  made  only  to  supply  the  deficiencnr 
of  the  penitent,  whose  previous  disclosures  regulate  them,  if 
the  strictest  reserve  be  enjoined  on  the  penitent  in  detailing  his 
ofl^ences,  the  tongue  of  the  priest,  consecrated  to  the  Gospel,  b 
guarded,  that  no  incautious  word,  no  superfluous  question,  may 
escape  him.  ^^Let  the  priest  take  care,"  cries  the  Roman 
ritual,  ^'  not  to  detain  any  one,  especiaUy  the  young,  of  either 
sex,  or  others,  with  curious  or  useless  interrogations,  impru- 
dently questioning  them  as  to  what  they  may  be  ignorant  of, 
lest  they  suffer  scandal  and  learn  thence  to  sin."  To  the  au- 
thoritative warning  of  the  ritual  nothing  need  be  added ;  yet, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  heard  the  changes  rung 
on  Peter  Dens,  we  refer  to  this  much  calumniated  theologian. 
He  reminds  the  confessor  that  questions  regarding  impurity  are 
to  be  put  ^^  sparingly^  chastely^  and  cautiously^* ;  and  explaining 
the  meaning  of  each  term,  he  says,  —  '*  Sparingly,  so  as  to  make 
no  curious  and  superfluous  interrogations ;  chastely,  so  as  to 
propose  them  in  modest  terms  ;  cautiously,  to  discover  the  true 
state  of  the  conscience,  without  imparting  any  dangerous  knowl- 
edge." *  The  extract  from  the  Manual,  recited  in  parliament 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  is  to  the  same  efl^ect :  —  "It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  too  much  reserve  in  interrogations  relating  to  the 
subject  of  purity,  or  subjects  connected  with  the  breach  of  the 
sixth  commandment;  especially  when  there  is  daneer  of  losing 
a  greater  benefit  than  the  material  completeness  of  confession. 
Not  to  excite  passions  where  they  are  dormant  is  a  much 
greater  good  than  the  material  completeness  of  the  confession." 
St.  Alphonsus  directs  the  confessor  to  inquire  only,  in  modest 
and  general  terms,  as  to  obedience,  which 

*'  Is  woman's  highest  honor,  and  her  praise  "  ; 
•  Vol.  I.,  p.  379. 
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and  to  be  silent  as  to  other  points,  unless  brought  tinder  hi^ 
notice  by  the  questions  of  the  penitent :  "  De  ceteris  taceat,  nisi 
interrogatus."  * 

Whilst  our  moralists,  as  well  as  the  Church  authorities, 
anxiously  guard  against  indiscretion,  which  might  inipart  dan* 
gerous  knowledge  prematurely,  some  modem  votaries  of  science 
have  absolutely  thrown  aside  all  regard  to  decorum.  It  was  it 
singular  coincidence,  that  at  the  very  time  when  some  vulgar 
itinerants  were  declaiming  against  the  mdelicacy  of  the  cdtifes- 
sional,  lectures  on  the  origin  of  life  were  publicly  delivered  id 
large  audiences  of  females,  who  were  invited  to  the  close  in- 
spection of  anatomical  models.  The  curtain  which  hides  the 
secrets  of  the  marriage-bed  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  use  of  th^ 
power  of  reproduction  pointed  out,  with  the  professed  view  of 
guarding  against  its  abuses.  The  authority  of  the  law  was  in 
vain  invoked  against  this  outrage  on  morals  in  the  name  of 
science.  A  well-known  contributor  to  the  periodical  press 
published  a  long  article  over  bis  proper  signature,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  propriety  of  the  lectures,  and  the  necessity 
of  early  and  ample  instruction  being  given  to  every  individual 
on  all  that  appertains  to  sexual  intercourse.  Not  so  our  mor- 
alists, who,  whilst  pointing  out  with  niinute  accuracy  the  laws 
of  our  being,  have  used  a  language  intelligible  only  to  the 
learned.  The  confessor,  furnished  with  this  necessary  knowl- 
edge for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  sUs  as  a  faithful  sentinel 
near  the  fount  of  human  life,  to  guard  the  purity  of  its  waters, 
and  prevent  their  waste.  In  silence  he  watches  as  long  as  he 
perceives  no  wanton  outrage ;  but  to  the  heedless  or  the  darin|^ 
he  proclaims,  in  tones  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  must  nW 
violate  the  law  of  the  Eternal,  or  attempt  to  frustrate  his  coun- 
sels. He  enters  not  into  every  minute  detail,  nor  does  he  deal 
in  mere  generalities ;  but  according  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
penitent,  —  his  doubts  or  his  remorses,  —  he  mstructs  hiin,* 
simply  and  sparingly,  by  declaring  what  is  forbidden.  Noil 
LICET.  Is  mere  not  something  divme  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
self-denying  ministry,  that  guards  with  such  jealousy  the  law 
given  by  our  Creator  to  the  parents  of  our  race,  and  the  bless- 
ing which  accompanies  its  observance  f 

The  character  of  a  tribunal  which  has  lasted  eighteen  centu- 
ries may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  general  persuasioti  of  thc^^ 
in  the  midst  of  whom  it  has  subsisted.     Without  referring  out 
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readers  to  distant  or  past  evideDce,  we  at  once  appeal  to  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  Catholic  community  around  us.  The 
confessional  is  open  to  all,  of  every  class  and  condition,  —  the 
corrupt  and  the  virtuous,  the  illiterate  and  the  learned,  the  vul- 
gar and  the  refined,  the  lowly  and  the  noble.  Let  any  one 
consult  the  most  depraved  who  have  at  any  time  resorted 
to  confession,  and  he  will  find  that  it  is  regarded  by  them 
as  an  efiectual  remedy  for  sin,  so  that  they  flee  from  it 
when  they  are  disposed  to  live  licentiously,  and  have  re- 
course to  it  when  they  propose  to  correct  their  evil  ways. 
The  pure  and  devoted,  whose  character  is  above  suspicion, 
will  bear  testimony  to  its  sanctifying  influence,  since  they  labor 
by  confession  to  purify  their  souls  from  the  slightest  stains. 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  all  concur  to  testify  in  favor  of  an  insti- 
tution generally  or  frequently  abused  to  perverse  purposes  f 
The  virtuous  mother  is  most  solicitous  to  send  her  daughter  to 
confession  at  an  early  age,  to  preserve  her  in  innocence  ;  and 
she  grieves  when  she  perceives  that  her  son  has  ceased  to 
approach  it,  since  she  tears  that  vice  has  found  entrance  into 
his  heart.  Whenever  the  zeal  of  the  pious  is  excited  for  the 
reclaiming  of  the  unfortunate,  it  is  by  inducing  them  to  present 
themselves  at  the  confessional  that  they  hope  to  see  it  accom- 
plished. Can  it  be,  nevertheless,  that  its  influence  is  adverse 
to  virtue  ?  We  may  be  allowed  to  say,  with  Mr.  Sampson,  a 
Protestant  lawyer,  —  ^'  If  it  led  to  licentiousness  or  danger,  that 
licentiousness  or  that  danger  would  have  come  to  light,  and 
there  would  be  tongues  enough  to  tell  it."  * 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Protestants  have  frequent  op- 
Iportunities  of  knowing  the  influence  of  the  confessional,  and 
that  those  amongst  them  whose  relations  to  Catholics  are  the 
most  intimate  show  unbounded  confidence  in  its  purity.  The 
Catholic  wife  approaches  it  with  the  full  knowledge  of  her 
Protestant  husband,  and  sends  her  daughters  and  sons  to  con- 
fession with  his  approbation.  Would  this  be  possible,  if  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  rested  on  the  mind  of  the  natural  protec- 
tor of  the  innocence  of  his  children,  —  the  jealous  guardian  of 
the  virtue  of  his  consort  ? 

It  is  needless  to  reply  at  greater  length  to  the  chaises  ad- 
vanced against  an  institution  which  is  essentially  directed  to 
wash  away  the  defilements  of  sin,  and  which  is  in  the  Church 
like  a  majestic  river  whose  waters  absorb  the  impurities  which 

*  Catholic  Question,  p.  89. 
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they  meet  with  in  their  course.  CoDfession,  as  Dr.  Pusey  jre- 
inarks,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  thing  by  Latimer  him- 
self,  who  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  retained  in  England. 
In  the  reign  of  the  fourteenth  Louis,  some  Chinese,  visiting  the 
capital  of  France,  and  being  informed  of  the  use  of  the  confes- 
sionals, which  they  saw  in  the  churches,  expressed  a  wish  that 
such  tribunals  existed  in  tlieir  own  country,  in  which  self-accu- 
sation might  anticipate  the  rigor  of  the  law,  and  moral  reform 
take  the  place  of  punishment.  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  a  host 
of  others,  have  acknowledged  the  powerful  restraint  which  con- 
fession places  on  the  passions  of  youth,  and  the  fruits  of  resti- 
tution and  good  works  which  it  produces. 

The  advantages  to  society  arising  from  the  confessional  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  reparation  of  wrongs  can  scarcely  be  es- 
timated. It  is  properly  the  judgment-seat,  where  the  culprit^ 
acknowledging  his  guilt,  escapels  the  penalties  of  the  law,  on 
conditions  which  combine  mercy  and  justice.  The  promises 
of  pardon  held  forth  in  the  divine  writings  may  easily  be  mis- 
taken by  our  self-love  for  unreserved  indulgence ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  Zaccheus  should  convmce  us  that  reparation  of  frauds 
is  necessary.  In  vain  do  we  profess  sorrow  for  injustice,  if  we 
be  unwilling  to  repair  it.  Few,  nevertheless,  offer  at  once, 
like  the  publican,  to  restore  fourfold ;  whilst  many  are  most 
unwilling  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their  unjust  acquisitions. 
It  was  consonant  with  divine  wisdom  to  refer  us  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  disinterested  person,  instructed  in  the  law  of  God, 
and  uninfluenced  by  the  false  maxims  which  prevail  among 
worldlings.  The  confessor  is  charged  with  the  guardianship  of 
the  rights  of  all,  and  is  bound  to  enjoin  satisfaction  for  alf 
wrongs  which  the  penitent  may  have  committed.  His  office 
empowers  him  to  bind,  as  well  as  loose  ;  and  he  must  fearlessly 
declare  to  the  penitent  the  necessity  of  restoring  property  and 
character,  if  either  has  suffered  from  his  misdeeds.  This 
surely  is  a  most  important  portion  of  the  sacerdotal  duty,  and 
well  calculated  to  commend  it  to  the  admiration  of  all.  With- 
out any  possible  interest,  the  confessor  acts  as  if  he  were  the 
hired  agent  of  the  injured  individual,  who  is  generallv  unknown 
to  him,  and  who  may  be  an  enemy  of  himself  or  his  religion. 
Penitents  left  to  their  own  judgment  generally  neglect  the  dis- 
charge of  obligations  of  this  kind.  We  see  men  notorious  for 
injustice,  who  profess  religion,  without  caring  to  atone  for  the 
many  frauds  by  which  they  have  amassed  wealth ;  whilst  very 
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rarely  is  an  iDstance  presented  of  restitution  made  by  any  one 
who  has  not  approached  the  confessional. 

The  case  reported  in  the  Catholic  Questtoti  regarded  stolen 
property  restored  through  the  agency  of  Rev.  Anthony  Kohl- 
mann,  S.  J.,  who  was  called  on  to  declare  the  individual.    Mr. 
Sampson,  one  of  his  counsel,  eloquently  portraved  on  this 
occasion  the  advantages  of  confession,  many  of  which  are  ne- 
cessarily unknown.     ^^  Its   utility,"  he   said,   ^^  can  never  be 
E roved  by  instances,  because  it  cannot  be  shown  how  many 
ave  been  saved  by  it ;  how  many  of  the  young  of  both  sexes 
have  been,  in  the  most  critical  juncture  of  their  lives,  admon- 
ished from  the  commission  of  some  fatal  crime,  that  would  have 
brought   the  parents'  hoary  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
These  are  secrets  that  cannot  be  revealed.     Since,  however, 
the  paths  that  lead  to  vice  are  many  and  alluring,  is  it  not  well 
that  some  one  should  be  open  to  the  repenting  sinner,  where  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  of  the  world's  scorn  mav  not  deter  the 
yet  wavering  convert  ?     If  the  road  to  destruction  is  easy  and 
smooth, — facilis  descensus  avemiy  —  may  it  not  consist  with 
wisdom  and  policy,  that  there  be  one  silent,  secret  path,  where 
the  doubting  penitent  may  be  invited  to  turn  aside,  and  escape 
the  throng  that  hurries  him  along,  —  some  retreat,  where,  as  in 
the  bosom  of  a  holy  hermit,  wi^in  the  shade  of  innocence  and 
peace,  the  pilgrim  of  this  checkered  life  may  draw  new  inspira- 
tions of  virtue  and  repose  ?     If  the  thousand  ways  of  enx>r  are 
tricked  with  flowers,  is  it  so  wrong  that  somewhere  there  should 
be  a  sure  and  gentle  friend,  who  has  no  interest  to  betray,  no 
care  but  that  of  ministering  to  the  incipient  cure  ?     The  siren 
songs  and  blandishments  of  pleasure  may  lead  the  youqg  and 
tender  heart  astray,  and  the  repulsive  frown  of  stem  authority 
forbid  return.    One  step  then  gained  or  lost  is  victory  or  death. 
Let  me,  then,  ask  you  that  are  parents,"  (the  advocate  ad- 
dresses the  jurors,)  ''  which  would  you  prefer,  that  the  child  of 
your  hopes  should  pursue  the  course  of  ruin,  and  continue  with 
the  companions  of  debauch  and  crime,  or  turn  to  the  confes- 
sional, where,  if  compunction  could  once  bring  him,  one  gentle 
word,  one  well-timed  admonition,  one  friendly  turn  by  thenand, 
might  save  your  child  from  ruin,  and  your  heart  from  unavailing 
sorrow  ?     And  if  the  hardened  sinner,  the  murderer,  the  rob- 
ber, or  conspirator,  can  once  be  brought  to  bow  bis  stubborn 
spirit,  and  kneel  before  his  frail  fellow-man,  invite  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  penance  suited   to  his  crimes,  and  seek  salvation 
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through  a  full  repeutance,  there  is  more  gamed  than  by  the 
bloodiest  spectacle  of  terror ;  than  though  his  mangled  limbs 
were  broken  on  the  wheel,  his  body  gibbeted,  or  given  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air."* 

As  might  have  been  anticipated  from  this  eloquent  appeal^ 
but  still  more  from  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  the  court 
held  the  priest  exempt  from  answering  the  questions  proposed 
to  him.  It  was  gratifying  to  Catholic  feeling,  that  a  guaranty 
was  thus  solemnly  given  to  so  sacred  a  trust.  Had  the  dei^ 
cision  been  diiSerent,  the  venerable  Jesuit  father,  rather  than 
betray  his  ministry,  would  have  doubtless  gone  to  prison,  like 
the  Augustinian  Gahan,  who  refused  to  manifest  the  nature  of 
the  communication  which  he  had  with  Lord  Dunboyne  at  his 
death, —  nay,  he  would  have  sacrificed  life  itself,  like  St.  John 
of  Nepomuck,  who  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Wenceslas, 
king  of  Bohemia,  because  he  would  not  reveal  the  confession 
of  the  queen. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  secrecy  of  the  confes- 
sional may  be  allowed  us,  before  closing  this  article.  It  implies 
no  more  than  the  inviolability  of  the  Qonfidence  reposed  by  the 
penitent  in  the  confessor,  who,  under  no  circumstances,  can 
reveal,  to  any  one  whatever,  any  sin  disclosed  to  him  in  con- 
fession, or  any  circumstance  manifested  in  connection  with  it, 
or  make  any  use  of  the  knowledge  so  obtained  to  the  pain  or 
prejudice  of  the  penitent.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  peni- 
tent to  declare  his  name,  or  the  name  of  his  accomplice,  or  to 
make  any  specifications,  beyond  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
sins,  so  that  he  may  preserve  a  perfect  incognito ;  but  if  he  be 
known  to  the  confessor,  he  is  nevertheless  sure  that  his  confi- 
dence will  never  be  betrayed. 

It  has  puzzled  us  sometimes  to  understand  a  charge  of  im- 
morality advanced  by  some  against  confessors  on  the  score  of 
this  inviolable  secrecy.  They  appear  horrified  at  the  principle 
laid  down  by  St.  Thomas,  that  a  confessor,  if  summoned  sl$  a 
witness,  may  deny  on  oath  all  knowledge  of  facts  known  to  him 
only  on  the  confession  of  the  penitent.  Yet  who  does  not 
know  that  evidence  is  sought  for  in  courts  of  justice  only  as 
procured  by  ordinary  means  ?  The  priest  can  testify  fully,  to 
the  extent  of  any  other  witness,  as  to  what  he  has  seen,  or 
what  he  has  heard,  in  any  way  in  which  information  can  be  had 
by  others.     It  must  be  presumed  that  he  is  called  on  only  as 

*  Catholic  Question,  p.  89. 
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an  individual  deriving  information  through  channels  open  to  all ; 
and  were  the  design  of  the  court  manifestly  directed  to  discover 
sacramental  secrets,  it  is  so  unjust  that  a  refusal  to  comply 
would  be  a  vindication  of  natural  right  to  be  true  to  confidence 
reposed  in  the  witness,  and  a  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
fact  would  be  necessarily  understood  in  a  qualified  sense,  of 
knowledge  such  as  a  tritness  could  possess.     The  miquity  of 
the  attempt  would  put  the  hearers  on  their  guard  against  the 
danger  of  mistaking  the  reply  as  extending  to   sacramental 
knowledge.    The  culprit,  pleading  ^^  Not  guilty,"  is  not  thought 
to  utter  a  falsehood,  since  his  denial  receives  a  modified  inter- 
pretation from   the   circumstances ;    the  lawyer,  denying   all 
knowledge  of  transactions  which  his  client  communicated  in 
confidence,  is  understood  of  ordinary  information,  such  as  be 
might  communicate  without  detriment  to  official  relations  ;  and 
the  ambassador,  who  professes  not  to  know  the  secrets  of  his 
royal  master,  is  not  branded  as  a  liar  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  diplomacy. 

But  it  is  time  to  relieve  our  readers  from  the  consideration 
of  a  subject  which,  though  of  high  importance,  may  not,  as 
presented  by  us,  have  the  attractions  of  many  other  topics  of 
the  day. 


Art.  III. — An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  CAritfian  Doe-' 
trine.  By  John  Henry  Newman.  New  York  :  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1845.     8vo.     pp.  206. 

Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  distinguisbed 
author  of  this  work  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
has,  within  the  last  year,  been  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  for  who  has  not  heard  of  the  event, 
and  what  Catholic  heart  has  it  not  filled  with  devout  joy  and 
gratitude  ?  Mr.  Newman  has  stood  for  several  years  before 
the  public  as  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  acquirements ;  be  was  at 
the  head  of  a  very  influential  party  in  the  Anglican  communion, 
and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  personal  esteem,  and  exerted  a 
personal  influence,  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  but  the 
master  minds  of  their  age  or  country.  We  may  well,  then, 
look  upon  his  conversion  with  more  dian  ordinary  gratitude  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  as  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance. 
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Mr.  Newman  appears,  from  all  we  know  of  his  history,  to 
have  commenced  his  career  with  sincere  attachment  to  the 
schismatical  communion  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  and 
to  have  felt  that  he  owed  it  all  his  genius,  talents,  attainments, 
labors,  and  afiections  ;  but  almost  from  the  first  it  was  seen  by 
close  observers  that  he  cherished  aspirations  and  tendencies 
which,  if  faithfuUy  followed,  must  ultimately  lead  him  out  of 
that  communion,  or  destroy  the  communion  itself  by  absorbing 
it  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence  the  great  importance  which 
has  been  attached  to  his  movements,  and  the  lively  interest 
with  which  his  various  publications  have  been  read.  Some 
almost  flattered  themselves  that  he  and  his  friends  would  so  far 
Catholicize  the  Establishment  as  to  render  its  restoration  to 
Catholic  unity  feasible  and  certain  ;  others,  looking  upon  this 
as  improbable,  since  it  would  find  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
English  politics,  thought  it  more  likely  that  his  movement  would 
end  in  his  own  individual  conversion,  and  that  of  a  considerable 
number  of  his  friends  and  followers  ;  others,  again,  among  whom 
were  we  ourselves,  thought  it  still  more  likely  that  he  would  stop 
short  in  his  course,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  an 
Anglican.  We  felt,  on  reading  the  famous  Tract  90,  that  the 
man  who  could  write  such  a  tract  would  never  want  ingenious 
reasons  to  justify  to  himself  any  course  he  might  choose  to 
adopt.  But  we  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  the  account  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  of  one  standing,  like  Mr.  Newman, 
outside  of  the  Church,  nor  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
dimness  and  indistinctness  with  which  Catholic  truth  ordinarily 
at  first  dawns  on  the  Protestant  mind,  and  for  the  len^  of  time 
it  usually  requires  to  ascertain  how  much  of  our  past  life  we 
may  retain,  and  how  much  we  must  give  up,  in  order  to  place 
the  several  parts  of  our  new  belief  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
We  humbly  and  devoutly  thank  Almighty  God  that  we  were 
wrong  ;  that  we  relied  too  little  on  the  power  of  divine  grace ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  Mr.  Newman,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  friends,  have  already  been  permitted  to 
enter  that  communion,  out  of  which  it  is  madness  to  suppose 
we  can  please  God,  or  secure  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  speculate  on  the  probable  effect  of 
the  recent  conversions  in  England.  It  may  be  that  Almighty 
God  is  about  to  visit,  in  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  the  deeply  sinning 
land  of  our  forefathers,  and,  for  his  own  greater  glory,  to  restore 
her,  contrary  to  her  deserts,  to  the  bosom  of  Cadiolic  unity. 
Appearances  everywhere  indicate  that  our  good  God  is  at 
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present  interposing  in  a  special  manner  in  behalf  of  his  Church, 
and  by  a  thousand  ways  preparing  the  return  of  the  misguided 
children  of  the  so-called  Retormation  to  their  allegiance,  to  the 
love  and  embrace  of  their  Holy  Mother,  who  has  never  ceased 
to  weep  over  their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  beseech  her 
heavenly  Spouse  to  save  them  from  themselves.  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ulterior  purposes  of  Him  who  orders  all  things 
well,  the  conversion  of  even  one  soul  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
fullest  joy  and  gratitude  the  heart  of  man  can  entertain ;  and 
we  have  superabundant  cause  of  devout  thanksgiving  in  what 
he  has  already  effected.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  trust  our- 
selves, and  all,  lovingly  to  him,  and  to  pray  unceasbgly  that 
his  will  may  be  done  in  all  and  in  each. 

The  book  before  us  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  indi- 
cate, to  some  extent,  the  process  by  which  its  gifted  author 
passed  in  his  own  mind  from  Anglicanism  to  Catholicity,  and 
to  remove  the  principal  objections  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  he  himselt  had  raised  in  his  previous  publications.  As 
the  production  of  a  strong,  active,  acute,  and  cultivated  mind, 
enriched  with  various  but  not  always  well  digested  erudition, 
brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  heresy  and  schism,  nurtured  with 
false  learning,  false  philosophy,  vague  and  empty  theories,  grad- 
ually, under  divine  grace,  working  its  way  to  the  truth  which 
gleams  from  afar,  but  which  the  intervening  darkness  renders 
fitful  and  uncertain  ;  it  is  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  one  which  the  enlightened  and  philosophic  few,  fond  of  psy- 
chological researches,  and  of  tracing  the  operations  of  sectarian 
or  individual  idiosyncrasies,  may  read  perhaps  with  profit.  A 
Protestant,  ignorant,  as  Protestants  usually  are,  of  Catholicity, 
may  even  fancy  the  work  substantially  Catholic,  and  regard  its 
theory  as  a  convenient  one  for  the  Church,  and  one  which  she 
may,  without  prejudice  to  any  of  her  claims,  if  not  accept,  at 
least  tolerate.  It  is  evident,  from  the  first  paee  of  the  work, 
that  the  author  has  made  up  his  mind  ;  that  he  is  ^ting  under 
the  full  conviction  that  he  must  seek  admission  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion;  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  theory  he 
Is  putting  forth  in  justification  of  the  step  he  has  resolved  to 
take  is,  to  say  the  least,  perfectly  compatible  with  Catholic 
authority  and  infallibility.  He  frankly  accepts,  and  in  some 
instances  elaborately  defends,  the  principal  dogmas  and  usages  of 
the  Catliolic  Church,  and  especially  those  which  are  in  general 
the  most  offensive  to  Protestants  ;  and  so  little  suspicion  has  he 
of  the  unsoundness  of  his  work,  so  orthodox  does  he  bold  it, 
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that  be  does  not  scruple,  even  after  his  conversion,  to  publish 
it  to  the  world.  And  yet  we  presume  he  himself  is  now  pre- 
pared to  concede,  that,  when  he  was  writing  this  book,  he  was 
still  in  the  bonds  of  Protestantism  ;  that  he  had  not  as  yet  set 
his  foot  on  Catholic  ground  ;  that  he  had  not  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, had  not  even  surveyed  the  promised  land  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Pisgah,  and  that  he  knew  it  only  by  vague  rumor  and 
uncertain  report.  All,  to  his  vision,  is  dim  and  confused.  He 
stumbles  at  every  step,  and  stammers  at  every  word.  He  puts 
forth  a  giant's  strength,  but  only  to  wrestle  with  phantoms ;  and 
gives  us  learned  and  elaborate  theories  to  explain  facts  which 
he  himself  shows  are  no  facts,  —  ingenious  and  subtile  specula- 
tions, where  all  that  is  needed,  or  is  admissible,  is  a  plain  yes 
or  no.  From  first  to  last,  he  labors  with  a  genius,  a  talent,  a 
learning,  a  sincerity,  an  earnestness,  which  no  one  can  refuse  to 
admire,  to  develope  Protestantism  into  Catholicity.  Vain  ef- 
fort !  As  well  attempt  to  develope  the  poisonous  sumach  into 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr«  Newman's  estimation  of  his 
work  when  writing  or  consenting  to  publish  it,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  now  judges  it  as  we  do.  He  has  now  a  practical  and 
a  filial  acquaintance  with  the  Church.  He  has  been  permitted 
to  approach  her  Holy  Sacraments  ;  he  has  eaten  ^^  the  food  of 
angels  "  ;  his  heart  has  been  elevated  and  bis  vision  purged. 
He  is  now  not  an  alien,  but  a  son,  and  a  son  who  can  have  no 
will  but  that  of  his  Holy  Mother.  No  foolish  pride  of  opiniouy 
or  mistaken  notions,  of  self-respect,  can  make  him  cHng  now  to 
past  utterances,  because  they  were  his,  and  labor  to  defend 
views  which  he  could  have  entertained  only  while  yet  in  igno- 
rance, or,  at  best,  seeing  ^^  men  only  as  trees  walking."  His 
glory  is  in  getting  rid  of  the  old  Protestant  leaven,  and  in  re- 
ceiving, on  the  authority  of  God  in  the  Church,  all  the  sacred 
truths  which  she  believes  and  teaches,  and  as  she  believes  and 
teaches  them.  He  cannot  feel  that  it  derogates  firom  true 
dignity  and  consistency  of  character  to  give  up  falsehood  for 
truth,  or  to  abandon  a  once  cherished  theorjr,  when  once  seen 
to  be  both  unnecessary  and  inadmissible.  It  implies  no  reproach 
to  him  that  he  was  not  able,  at  the  time  and  under  the  cu-cam« 
stances,  from  the  position  in  which  his  Protestantism  had  placed 
him,  with  the  training  he  had  received,  and  the  little  recourse  he 
had  had  to  the  authorized  living  teacher,  to  produce  a  work 
less  uncatholic,  and  less  open  to  grave  objectioDS.  The  work 
is  all  that  he  could  have  reasonably  expected  it  to  be  ;  and  Id 
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refusing  to  accept  it  as  Catholic,  we  imply  no  distrust  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion,  or  of  his  present  orthodoxy. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Newman  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
for  his  sake  that  we  are  about  to  point  out  some  objections  to 
his  theory  of  developments.  The  circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote,  his  acknowledged  learning  and  ability,  the  presump- 
tion that  he  had  thoroughly  surveyed  his  ground,  and  the  vj^ 
parent  favor  with  which  his  essay  has  been  received  bj  the 
Catholic  press  in  England,  are  not  unlikely  to  convey  to  Prot- 
estant, and  perhaps  to  some  partially  instructed  and  specaladve 
Cathotic  minds,  the  impression,  that,  if  the  theoiy  set  forth  is  not 
exactly  Catholic,  it  at  least  contains  nothing  which  a  Catholic 
may  not  accept.  The  fact,  that  the  author  —  whether  Inti- 
mately or  not  —  comes  to  Catholic  conclusions,  that  he  ends 
by  entering  the  Catholic  communion,  that  he  puts  forth  hb 
theory  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacles 
which  others  may  find  in  following  his  example,  and  with  this 
view  publishes  it  to  the  world  even  after  his  eonverson,  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  in  many  minds  the  conviction  that  the 
theory  and  the  conclusions  are  necessarily  or  at  least  legiti- 
mately connected.  And  several  Protestant  reviewers  seem 
actually  to  entertain  this  conviction  ;  and  they,  therefore,  hold 
the  theory  up  to  condemnation  as  the  ^^  Romanist "  theory  ;  or, 
as  they  express  themselves,  ^^  as  the  ground  on  iriiich  modem 
Rome  seeks  to  defend  her  manifest  corruptions  of  Christinn 
doctrine."  It  is  therefore  due  both  to  tne  Chmeh  and  to 
Protestants  to  say,  expressly,  —  and  we  do  so  widi  the  highest 
respect  for  Mr.  ?fewman,  and  with  warm  adminrtioD  for  die 
truth,  beauty,  and  force  of  many  of  the  details  of  bis  woric,— 
that  his  peculiar  theory  is  essentially  anticatholic  and  Protes- 
tant. It  not  only  is  not  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Church, 
but  is  utterly  repugnant  to  her  claims  to  bethe  authoritadve 
and  infallible  Church  of  God.  A  brief  examination  of  some 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  theory  will  justiiy  this  strong 
and  apparently  severe  assertion. 

Mr.  Newman  so  mixes  up  in  the  same  category  Christian 
doctrine,  theology,  and  discipline,  —  matters  in  their  nature 
distinct,  and  never  confounded  by  Catholic  doctiors,  — that  it 
is  difficult  by  express  quotations  to  determine  his  exact  mean- 
ing, and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  read  his  book  most 
rely  somewhat  on  our  judgment  and  fidelity  in  representing  it. 
But  we  are  familiar  wiUi  his  subject ;  we  have  traveDad,  imder 
circumstances  similar  to  his  own,  over  the  greater  part  d  the 
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ground  he  briogs  to  view ;  we  embraced,  and  for  years  publicly 
advocated,  a  theory  substantially  identical  with  his  own ;  we 
have  studied  his  book  thoroughly  and  conscientiously;  we 
have,  and,  as  Catholics,  can  have,  no  motive  for  misrepresenting 
it ;  and  we  think  the  statements  we  are  about  to  give  are  such 
as  Mr.  Newman  himself  will  concede  to  be  strictly  just.  Aa 
we  understand  Mr.  Newman,  the  problem  he  has  written  his 
book  to  solve  is^  How  to  explain,  in  accordance  with  Christian 
truth,  the  variations  or  differences  of  docmne  and  discipline 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  presents  to-day,  from  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  presented  by  the  primitive  Church. 
He  does  not  anywhere  draw  up  a  list  or  give  us  a  formal  state- 
ment of  these  variations  and  differences  ;  but  important  varia- 
tions, not  only  in  discipline,  but  also  in  doctrine,  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  there  have  been.  Some  hypothesis  for  their  explana- 
tion, he  thinks,  is  necessary ;  and  the  hypothesis  he  suggests 
he  calls  ^^  the  Theory  of  Developments.^^  It  is  the  purpose  of 
his  Essay,  1.  To  explain  this  theory ;  2.  To  furnish  the  tests 
by  which  development  may  be  distinguished  from  corruption ; 
3.  To  establish  the  probability,  a  priori^  of  developments  in 
Christianity ;  and  4.  By  an  elaborate  historical  application  of 
the  theory  to  the  successive  ages  of  the  Church,  to  show  that 
it  meets  and  explains  the  principal  facts  in  the  case.  Such  ia 
the  general  design  of  his  work. 

We  waive,  here,  all  considerations  of  this  theory  so  far  as  it 
is  btended  to  apply  to  Christian  discipline  and  theology,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  it  solely  as  applied  to  Christian  doctrine. 
Under  this  last  point  of  view,  we  object  to  the  theory  that  it  is 
a  theory,  and  not  a  revealed  fact.  The  truth  of  an  hypothesis 
can  never  be  inferred  fi'om  the  fact  that  it  meets  and  explains 
the  facts  it  is  invented  to  meet  and  explain ;  and  thereibra 
the  admission  of  any  hypothesis  into  Christian  doctrine  would 
vitiate  the  doctrine  itself.  Mr.  Newman  begins  his  work  by 
telling  us  that  ^^  Christianity  has  been  long  eooiiigb  in  the  world 
to  justify  us  in  dealing  with  it  as  a  fact  in  the  world's  history. 
It  may  legiHmaUly  be  made  the  eubject-matUr  of  theories: 
what  is  its  moral  and  political  excellence,  what  its  place  in 
the  range  of  ideas  or  oi  facts  which  we  possess,^  whether  U  6s 
divine  or  hwnan^  whether  it  be  original  or  eclectic  or  both  at 
once,  how  far  favorable  to  civilization  or  to  literature,  whether 
a  religion  for  all  ages  or  for  a  particular  state  of  society,  —  these 
are  questions  upon  the  iact  or  professed  solutions  oi  the  fact^ 
and  belong  to  tlU  province  of  opiftio*."-*— p.  11.     Birt  in  this 
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he  must  be  mistaken.  Whether  Christianitj  be  divine  or  hu- 
man is  not  a  question  of  opinion,  but  a  question  of  fact,  and  so 
is  it  with  all  the  questions  he  enumerates.  Christiaiiitjr  h  a 
fact  in  the  world's  history ;  this  is  a  fact.  But  is  Christianity 
what  it  professes  to  be  ?  Is  this  a  question  of  opinion,  to  be 
answered  only  by  a  theory  ?  or  is  it  a  question  of  fact,  to  be 
taken  up  and  settled,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  a  fact  ?  If  it  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  if  it  is  answerable  «ly  by  a  theory, 
what  foundation  is  there  or  can  there  be  for  faith  ?  Cbristian- 
i^  is  a  fact,  not  only  in  the  world's  history,  but  in  itself,  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  is,  it  cannot  legitimately  be  made  the  subject- 
matter  of  theories,  any  more  than  may  be  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
fact  in  the  world's  history.  Christianity,  if  received  at  all, 
must  be  received,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  revealed  fact ;  and 
when  we  have  established  it  as  a  revealed  fact,  no  theory  is 
needed  or  admissible,  for  we  must  then  believe  the  fact  pre- 
cisely as  it  proposes  itself. 

But  even  if  a  theory  might  be  introduced,  Mr.  Newman's 
would  not  satisfy  us.  We  are  not  satis6ed  with  bis  tests  of  a 
true  development.  He  gives  seven  tests :  —  I .  Preservation  of 
type  or  idea  ;  2.  Continuity  of  principles ;  3.  Power  of  assimi- 
lation ;  4.  Early  anticipation ;  5.  Logical  sequence ;  6.  Pre- 
servative additions ;  7.  Chronic  continuance.  The  sixth, 
second,  and  first  are  all  resolvable  into  one,  the  simple  preser- 
vation of  the  original  type  or  idea.  The  third,  which  implies 
development  by  assimilation  or  accretion,  is  fatal  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  original  revelation,  by  necessarily  implying  that  the 
developed  idea  contains  what  was  not  in  the  idea  as  oripnally 
given.  The  fifth.  Logical  sequence,  in  itself  is  do  proof  of 
development.  The  fourth,  Early  anticipation,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  proof  positive  against  development.  And  the  seventh.  Chronic 
continuance,  is  as  applicable  to  corruptions  as  to  true  develop- 
ments ;  for  Mr.  Newman  fails  entirely  to  show  that  comipuons 
are  short-lived  and  transitory,  as  he  alleges.  Some  writers 
date  the  origin  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  is  as  rife  as  ever 
it  was,  as  far  back  as  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and  Mr.  Newman 
himself  admits  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  ^^  whether  Maliomet- 
anism  external  to  Christendom  and  the  Greek  Church  within 
it"  are  not  yet  living,  and  capable  of  chronic  contiDuance  and 
activity  (p.  48). 

Furthermore,  before  we  can  proceed  to  apply  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  or  that  is  a  development  or  a  corruption  of 
Christian  doctrine,  we  must  have  a  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate 
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knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  itself ;  for  how  can  we  say  the 
original  type  or  idea  is  preserved,  if  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  ? 
If  we  do  know  what  it  is,  what  is  the  use  of  the  tests  or  th^ir 
application  ?  The  whole  process  of  the  historical  application 
of  the  tests  is,  then,  at  best,  regarded  as  an  argument,  a  mere 
paralogism.  We  need  all  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine 
as  the  condition  of  concluding  any  thing  from  the  application  of 
the  tests,  whicd  their  successful  application  can  give  us ;  for 
there  can  be  nothing  in  the  conclusion  not  previously  in  the 
premises.  *  Mr.  Newman,  like  professors  of  natural  science, 
has  been  misled  by  what  in  these  times  is  called  ^^  Inductive 
Philosophy," — a  philosophy  which  had  never  had  "  a  local 
habitation  or  a  name,"  more  than  other  ^^  airy  nothings,"  if  it 
,  had  been  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  no  logic  by  which  we  can 
conclude  the  unknown  from  the  known.  When  your  conclu- 
sions go  beyond  what  you  have  estajblished  in  the  premises, 
they  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  a  guide  to  observation,  but  they 
have  in  themselves  no  scientific  validitv. 

But,  waivmg  these  considerations,  we  object  to  Mr.  New- 
man^s  theory,  that  it  is  an  hypothesis  brought  forward  to  explain 
facts  which  are  not  facts.  His  problem  is  no  problem  ;  lor  it 
presupposes  what  no  Catholic  can  concede,  and  what  there  is 
no  warrant  in  the  facts  of  the  case  for  conceding.  Mr.  New- 
man proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  there  have  been  real  vari- 
ations in  Christian  doctrine.  ^^  On  various  grounds,  then,  it  is 
certain,"  he  says,  "  that  portions  of  the  Church  system  were 
held  back  in  primitive  times  ;  and  of  course  this  fact  goes  some 
way  to  account  for  that  apparent  variation  and  growth  of  doc- 
trine, which  embarrasses  us  when  we  would  consult  histoiy  for 
the  true  idea  of  Christianity  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  key  to  the  whole 
difficulty,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  variations  continue 
beyond  the  time  when  it  is  conceivable  tlie  discipline  {disciplu 
na  arcani)  was  in  force."  And  the  view  on  which  bis  book 
is  written,  he  adds,  is,  — 

"  That  the  increase  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  Qreed  and 
Ritual,  and  the  variations  which  have  attended  the  process  in  the 
case  of  individuals  and  churches,  &re  necessary  attendants  on  any 
philosophy  or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and 
heart,  and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion ;  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  necessary  for  the  full  compre- 
hension and  perfection  of  great  ideas ;  and  that  the  highest  and 
most  wondeiful  truths,  though  communicated  once  for  all  to  the 
world  by  inspired  teachers,  could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once 
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by  the  recipients,  but»  as  received  by  raindfl  not  iii^ijeed»  and 
through  media  which  were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer 
time  and  the  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidaUon*  This  may 
be  called  the  Theory,  of  DevelopmenUJ*''  —  p.  19.  ^'  We  shall  find 
ourselves  unable»^'  he  says  again,  ''to  fix  an  historical  point  at 
which  the  growth  of  doctrine  ceased.  Not  on  the  day  of  Pente* 
cost,  for  St  Peter  had  still  to  learn  at  Joppa  about  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius  ;  not  at  Joppa  and  Ceesarea,  for  St  Pbul  had  to  write  his 
Epistles ;  not  on  the  death  of  the  last  Apostle,  for  St  Ignatius  had 
to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Episcopacy ;  not  then,  nor  lor  many 
years  after,  for  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  still  undeter^ 
mined ;  not  in  the  Creeds  which  is  no  colleetion  of  definitions,  iMit  a 
summary  of  certain  credenda^  an  incomplete  summary,  and,  like 
the  Lord's  Prayer  or  the  Decalogue,  a  mere  sample  of  divine  truths, 
especially  of  the  more  elementary.  No  one  doctrine  can  be  named 
which  starts  omnibus  numeris,  at  first,  and  gains  nothing  from  the 
investigations  of  faith  and  the  attacks  of  heresy.  The  Church  went 
forth  from  the  world  in  haste^  as  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  *  with 
their  dough  before  it  was  leavened,  their  kneaifing-trougna  being 
bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders.'  " — p.  55w  "  Butler 
of  course  was  not  contemplating  the  case  of  new  artielee  offaith^ 
or  developments  imperative  on  our  acceptance,  but  he  surely  bears 
witness  to  the  probability  of  developments  in  Christian  <ioctrine 
considered  in  themselves,  which  is  at  present  the  point  in  question." 
—  p.  57.  "  Thus  we  see  how,  as  time  went  on,  the  doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory was  opened  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  Churchy  as  a  portion 
or  form  of  penance  due  for  sins  committed  after  baptism;  and  thus 
the  belief  in  this  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  infant  haptiBm  would 
grow  into  general  reception  together."  —  p.  Id2. 

These  passages  do  not  appear  in  their  full  strength,  detached, 
as  they  are,  from  the  context ;  but  we  think  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  doctrine  they  bculcate.  They  prove  elearly  that 
Mr.  Newman  does  not  mean  simply  that  there  has  been  a 
growth  in  theological  science^  a  variation  or  expansion  of  out- 
ward discipline,  but  that  there  have  been  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  herself  real  variations  of  doctrine^  an  increase  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Christian  creed, — a  real  progress  of  the  Church 
in  her  own  apprehension  and  understanding  of  the  sacred 
deposit  of  faith  committed  to  her  charge,  and  which  she 
received  the  command  to  teach  all  nations  even  unto  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.  She  went  forth  in  haste,  her  "  dou^ 
unleavened,"  her  creed  incomplete,  her  understanding  of  I^ 
faith  imperfect,  ignorant,  in  part  at  least,  in  regard  to  every 
article  of  faith,  of  the  precise  truth  she  was  authorized  to  teech. 
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New  definitions  are  new  derelopneiits,  and  indicite  that  more 
of  Christian  truth  is  opened  upon  the  apprehension  of  the 
Church.  Before  she  defines  the  article,  she  herself  does  not 
clearly  and  distinctly  apprehend  what,  on  the  point  defined,  is 
the  revelation  she  originally  received.  As  if  she  had  only  a 
confused  notion^^an  intense  feeliiig,  and  no  distinct  apprehension 
of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  when  she 
drew  up  the  S3rmbol,  and  not  till  she  defined  it  against  Anus  at 
Nice  ;  and  when  she  defined  the  ^^  two  natures  in  one  person  '^ 
against  Nestorius,  she  had  not  yet  fiilly  learned  the  ^^  one  per^ 
son  in  two  distinct  natured^^'  which  she  asserted  shortly  after 
against  Eutyches*  All  may  have  been  implied  in  the  original 
revelation,  but  she  knew  it  not ;  and  it  is  only  as  time  goes  on, 
as  mind  acts  on  mind,  as  Controversies  arise,  as  urgent  neces- 
sities press,  that  she  gradually  developes  it,  and  fixes  it  in  her 
definitions.  Thus  in  her  understanding  there  is  a  perpetud 
growth,  or  a  continued  increase  and  expansion  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  decision  of  the  rule  of  faith,  he  tells  us,  ^^  has 
been  left  to  time,  to  the  influence  of  mind  upon  mind,  the  issues 
of  controversy  and  the  growth  ofopimon,"  (p.  51,)  and  remains^ 
he  supposes,  even  to  this  day,  ^^  more  or  less  undeveloped,  or  at 
least  undefined  by  the  Church."  (p.  173.)  Infant  baptism  was 
^'unprovided  for  by  the  revelation,  as  originally  given."  (p.  61.) 
It  is  left  undecided,  ^*-  unless  by  development  or  growth  "  of  reve«> 
lation,  what  is  the  resource  6[  those  who  sin  after  baptism,  (ib.,) 
and  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  appears  to  have  been  a  late  de* 
velopment.  (p.  192.)  * 


•*ite 


*  We  cannot  resist,  here,  the  temptatioa  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  re« 
cent  Protestant  work  published  in  th»  country,  —  The  Principle  of  Prot- 
estantism  in  its  RehHan  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Church,  by  Professor 
Schaf,  of  the  Grerman  Reformed  Thecrfogical  Seminary,  Mereersbnrg, 
Pa.,  —  a  German,  lately  from  Berlin,  and  in  part  attached,  we  beUeve,  to 
the  school  of  Neander.  He  is  a  yonng  man  of  very  superior  abilitiesw 
His  work  has  many  remarkable  affinities  with  Mr.  Newnao's.  Both 
works  adopt  very  nearly  the  same  fundamental  principles ;  bat  one  con^ 
eludes  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  the  other  of  Catholicity.  The  passaga 
we  quote  seems  to  us  a  clear  and  distinct  statement  of  Mr.  Newman's 
leading  doctrine,  and  a  much  better  statement  than  Mr.  Newmao  himself 
has  anywhere  formally  given. 

**  It  must  be  remarked,  that,  when  we  speak  of  advance  or  progress,  we 
do  so  with  reference  only  to  the  previous  apprehension  of  Christianity  in 
the  Ckwrch^  and  not  to  Christimdty  itself,  as  exhibited  in  iu  original^ 
and  for  all  times  absolutely  normal  character,  in  the  writiiijgs  of  tha 
New  Testameat In  its  own  nature,  as  a  new  order  of  lm9,  Chris- 
tianity has  been  complete  from  the  beginning ;  and  there  is  no  room  to 
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Now,  in  regard  to  all  this,  we  simply  ask,  Does  the  Church 
herself  take  this  view  ?  Does  she  teach  that  she  at  first  re- 
ceived no  formal  revelation,  —  that  the  revelation  was  given  as 
^'  unleavened  dough,"  to  be  leavened,  kneaded,  made  up  into 
loaves  of  convenient  size,  baked  and  prepared  for  use  by  her, 
after  her  mission  began,  and  she  had  commenced  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  nations  ?  Does  she  admit  her  original  creed 
was  incomplete,  that  it  has  increased  and  expanded,  that  there 
have  been  variation  and  progress  in  her  understanding  of  the 
revelation  she  originally  received,  and  that  she  now  understands 
it  better,  and  can  more  readily  define  what  it  is  than  she  could 
at  first  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  She  asserts  that  there  has  been 
no  progress,  no  increase,  no  variation  of  faith ;  that  what  she 
believes  and  teaches  now  is  precisely  what  she  has  alwajrs  and 
everywhere  believed  and  taught  from  the  first.  She  denies 
that  she  has  ever  added  a  new  article  to  the  primitive  creed ; 
and  affirms,  as  Mr.  Newman  himself  proves  in  his  account  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  (p.  145,)  that  the  new  definition  is 
not  a  new  development,  a  better  understanding  of  the  faith,  but 
simply  a  new  definition,  agabst  the  ^^  novel  expressions ''  invented 
by  the  enemies  of  religion,  of  what,  on  the  point  defined,  had 
always  and  everywhere  been  her  precise  faith.  In  this  she  is 
right,  or  she  is  wrong.  If  right,  you  must  abandon  your  theory 
of  developments  ;  if  wrong,  she  is  a  false  witness  for  God,  and 
your  theory  of  developments  cannot  make  her  worthy  of  con- 
conceive  that  any  more  perfect  order  can  take  its  place,  or  that  it  wxy  be 
80  improved  as,  in  the  end,  to  outgrow  entirely  its  own  originil  qpheie. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  we  are  authorized  to  speak  of  advance  or  pro- 
gress in  the  case  of  the  Church  itself,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Christianoed 
world ;  and  of  this  not  merely  as  extensive,  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Jews,  but  as  inteDsivB,  alio,  m  ike 
continually  growing  cultivation  and  improvement  of  those  four  fieat  mier- 
ests  of  the  Church,  doctrine,  life,  constitution,  and  wonhip.  Tlie 
Church,  not  less  than  every  one  of  its  members,  has  its  periods  or  inftocy, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  This  involves  no  contradiction  to  the  ab- 
solute character  of  Christianity;  for  the  progress  of  the  Chnreh,  oatwird 
or  inward,  is  never  in  the  strict  sense  creative,  bat  in  the  way  only  of  re- 
ception, organic  assimilation,  and  expansion.  In  other  words,  all  histori- 
cal development  in  the  Church,  theoretical  and  practical,  consists  in  an 
apprehension^  always  more  and  more  profound^  of  the  life  amd  iochine  of 
Oirist  and  his  Apostles;  an  appropriation,  more  full  and  irmirforming 
always,  of  their  distinctive  spirit  j  both  as  to  its  contents  and  iiifcrm.  Only 
so  far  as  a  doctrine  or  ordinance  of  the  Church  bears  this  oharaeler  may 
it  be  allowed  to  have  normative  and  enduringforce." — pp.  50,  61. 

This  is  bold,  manly,  and  consistent  in  a  Protestant;  it  is  something 
else  in  a  Catholic. 
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fidence.  If  you  believe  her,  you  cannot  assert  developments 
in  your  sense  of  the  term  ;  if  you  do  not  believe  her,  you  are 
no  Catholic.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Newman 
cannot  urge  his  theory  as  a  Catholic,  whatever  he  might  do  as 
a  Protestant. 

Mr.  Newman  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the  revelation 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Church  was  not  a  distinct,  for- 
mal revelation,  but  a  vague,  loose,  obscure  revelation,  which 
she  at  first  only  imperfectly  apprehended.  This  is  evident 
from  the  extracts  we  have  made,  and  also  from  what  he  says 
when  pointing  out  an  error  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from 
one  of  his  previous  publications.  ^'  The  writer  considers  the 
growth  of  Uie  doctrine  [of  Purgatory]  an  instance  of  the  action 
of  private  judgment ;  whereas  I  should  now  call  it  an  instance 
of  the  mind  of  the  Church  working  out  dogmatic  truth  from 
implicit  feelings^  under  secret  supernatural  guidance." —  p.  192. 
This  is  a  pregnant  passage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  key  to 
Mr.  Newman's  doctrine  of  development,  and  also  to  his  view 
of  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church.  The  development,  as 
is  evident  from  the  context,  is  not  the  formal  definition  of  the 
faith  against  a  novel  error,  but  is  a  slow,  painful,  and  laborious 
working  out,  by  the  Church  herself,  of  dogmatic  truth  from 
implicit  feelings,  —  though  what  kind  of  feeling  an  implicit  feeling 
is,  we  are  unable  to  say.  ^^  Thus  St.  Justin  or  St.  Irensus 
might  be  without  any  digested  ideas  of  Purgatory,  or  Original 
Sin,  yet  have  an  intense  feelings  which  they  had  not  defined  or 
located,  both  of  the  fault  of  our  first  nature  and  of  the  liabUities 
of  our  nature  regenerate."  —  p.  44.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
whole  course  of  Mr.  Newman's  reasoning,  that  he  would  pred- 
icate of  the  Churchy  m  their  time,  what  he  here  predicates  of 
St.  Justin  and  St.  Ireneus.  The  Church  had  a  vague  yet  in- 
tense feeling  of  the  truth,  but  had  not  digested  it  into  formal 
propositions  or  definite  articles.  She  had  a  blind  instinct, 
which,  under  secret  supernatural  guidance,  enabled  her  to 
avoid  error  and  to  pursue  the  regular  course  of  development. 
She  had  a  secret  feeling  of  the  truth,  as  one  may  say,  a  natural 
taste  for  it,  and  a  distaste  for  error  ;  yet  not  that  clear  and  dis- 
tinct understanding  which  would  have  enabled  her  at  any  mo- 
ment, on  any  given  point,  to  define  her  faith.  She  only  knew 
enough  of  truth  to  preserve  the  original  idea,  and  to  elaborate 
from  her  intense  feelbgs,  slowly  and  painfully,  as  time  went  on, 
now  one  dogma,  and  now  another.  What  in  one  age  is  feeling 
in  a  succeeding  age  becomes  opinion,  and  an  arUcIe  of  faith  in 
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a  still  later  age.  This  new  article  gives  rise  to  a  new  intense 
feeling,  which,  in  its  turn,  in  a  subsequent  age  becomes  opinion, 
to  be  finally,  in  a  later  age  yet,  imposed  as  dogmatic  tmiii. 
This  is,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  Mr.  Newman's  doctrine 
of  development,  and  what  he  means  by  ^^  working  out  dogmatic 
truth  from  implicit  feelings." 

By  the  ^^  mind  "  of  the  Church  which  works  out  this  dogmatic 
truth,  Mr.  Newman  does  not  mean,  stricdy  speaking,  the  ccMisti- 
tuted  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the  internal  sense,  very  nearly 
what  Modiler  calls  the  '^  internal  tradition,"  of  the  collectiTe 
body  of  the  faithful.  When  he  speaks  of  die  recipients  of  the 
revelation,  he  seems  always  to  have  in  hb  mind  the  EecUtia 
credensj  and  to  forget  the  jBceUria  doeem.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  heard  that  Almighty  God  gave  his  revelation  to  pas- 
tors and  teachers  qualified  from  the  first  to  teach  it  m  its  purity 
and  integrity,  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  that  he  threw  it  upon 
the  great  concourse  of  believers  for  them  to  receive  and  make 
the  most  of.  ^'  The  time  at  length  came  when  these  recipients 
ceased  to  be  inspired;  and  on  these  recipients  the  revealed 
truths  would  fall  at  first  vaguely  and  generally,  and  would  after- 
wards be  completed  by  developments." —  p.  49-  This  view, 
if  followed  out,  would  suppress  entirely  the  proper  teaching 
authority  of  the  Church,  competent  at  any  moment  to  deblare 
infallibly  what  is  the  precise  truth  revealed  ;  or,  at  least,  would 
raise  the  Ecclena  credens  above  the  Eeeleria  doesnf,  and  reduce 
the  office  of  the  Church  teaching  to  that  of  defining,  from  time 
to  time,  the  dogmatic  truth  which  the  Church  beiievinr  has 
gradually  and  slowly  worked  out  from  her  implicit  feelings. 
The  secret  supernatural  assistance  would  then  attach  to  the 
Church  believing,  and  superintend  the  elaboration,  rather  than 
to  the  Church  teaching  ;  and  if  to  the  Church  teaching  at  all, 
only  so  far  as  to  enable  it  faithfully  to  collect  and  tndy  define 
what  the  Church  believing  elaborates ;  the  very  doctrine  we 
ourselves  set  forth  in  the  first  number  of  this  Jooraal,  and 
insisted  on,  not  as  a  reason  for  going  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  as  a  reason  for  not  going  into  it,  and  for  staying 
where  we  were. 

Mr.  Newman  evidently  proceeds  on  the  assimiption,  that 
Christianity  can  be  abstracted  from  the  Church,  and  considered 
apart  from  the  institution  which  concretes  it,  as  if  the  Church 
were  accidental  and  not  essential  in  our  holy  religion.  *^  Chris- 
tianity," he  says,  ''  though  spoken  of  in  prophecy  as  a  kingdom, 
came  into  the  world  as  an  idea  rather  than  an  institution,  and 
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has  had  to  wrap  itself  in  clothing,  and  6t  itself  with  armor  of  its 
own  providing,  and  form  the  instruments  and  methods  of  its  own 
prosperity  and  warfare."  —  p.  69.  If  he  does  not  so  consider 
it,  all  he  says  on  the  development  of  ideas  in  general  has  and 
can  have  no  relation  to  his  subject.  "  The  more  claim,"  he 
says,  '^  an  idea  has  to  be  considered  living,  the  more  various 
will  be  its  aspects  ;  and  the  more  social  and  political  is  ils  na- 
ture, the  more  complicated  and  subtile  will  be  its  developments, 
and  the  larger  and  the  more  eventful  will  be  its  course.  Such  is 
Christianity ;  and  whatever  has  been  said  about  the  develop- 
ment of  ideas  generally  becomes,  of  course,  an  antecedent 
argument  for  its  progressive  development."  —  p.  49.  Its  di- 
vine Author  then  sent  Christianity  into  the  world  a  naked  and 
unarmed  idea.  By  its  action  on  us,  and  ours  on  it,  it  gradually 
developes  itself  into  an  institution,  which,  feeble  at  first,  as  time 
and  events  roll  on,  strengthens  and  fortifies  itself,  now  on  this 
side  and  now  on  that,  pushes  deep  its  roots  into  the  heart  of 
humanity,  sends  out  its  branches,  now  in  one  direction  and  now 
in  another,  till  at  length  it  grows  up  and  expands  into  that  all- 
embracing  authority,  those  profound  and  comprehensive  dog- 
mas, those  pure  and  sublime  precepts,  and  that  rich  and  touch- 
ing ritual,  which  together  make  up  what  we  to-day  call  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolical  Church.  Hence  die  signifi- 
cance of  what  the  author  told  us  in  liis  Introduction  (p.  11^  : 
^^  Christianity  has,  from  the  first, ....  thrown  itself  upon  the 
great  concourse  of  men.  Its  home  is  in  the  world  ;  and  to 
know  what  it  is  we  must  seek  it  in  the  world,  and  hear  the 
world's  witness  of  it."  * 

We  meet  here  an  old,  familiar  acquaintance,  —  a  doctrine 
which  we  embraced  for  years  before  we  became  a  Catholic, 
and  which  for  years  kept  us  out  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it 
now  keeps  out  the  greater  part  of  our  former  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. Assuming  that  Clu'istianity  came  into  the  world  origi- 
nally as  an  idea,  and  not  as  an  institution,  that  it  was  thrown 
upon  the  great  concourse  of  men,  to  be  developed  and  embod- 
ied by  the  action  of  their  minds,  stimulated  and  directed  by  it, 
we  held,  that,  by  seizing  it  anew,  abstracting  it  from  the  institu- 
tions with  which  it  has  thus  far  clothed  itself,  and  proclaiming 
it  as  eighteen  hundred  years  of  intense  moral  and  intellectual 
activity  have  developed  it,  we  might  organize  through  it  a  new 

*  ^'  He  [Ego  sum  oobiscum]  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him 
not."  —  St.  John  i.  10. 
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institution,  a  new  cburcb,  in  advance  of  the  old  by  all  the  de- 
velopments which  these  eighteen  hundred  years  have  effected  ; 
and  we  see  not,  even  now,  wherein  we  were  wrong,  if  it  be 
assumed  that  Christianity  was  originally  given  us  as  a  naked 
and  unarmed  idea. 

This  doctrine  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  ideas,  in  them- 
selves considered,  are  active  and  potent,  and  that  they  may,  as 
our  old  friend,  the  author  of  Orphic  Sayings^  would  express 
himself,  ^^  take  unto  themselves  hands,  build  the  temple,  erect 
the  altar,  and  instaurate  the  worship  of  God."  This  is  not 
only  bad  theology,  but  false  philosophy,  as  we  attempted  to 
show  in  an  article  entitled  JVb  Churchy  JVb  Reformj  published 
in  this  Journal  for  April,  1844.  Ideas,  not  concreted,  not  in- 
stituted, are  not  potencies,  are  not  active,  but  are  really  to  us  as 
if  they  were  not.  The  ideal  must  become  actual,  before  it  can 
be  operative.  If  Christianity  had  come  into  the  world  as  an 
idea,  it  would  have  left  the  world  as  it  found  it.  Moreover,  if 
you  assume  it  to  have  come  as  an  idea,  and  to  have  been  de- 
veloped only  by  the  action  of  the  human  mind  on  it,  the  institu- 
tions with  which  it  is  subsequently  clothed,  the  authorities 
established  in  its  name,  the  dogmas  imposed,  the  precepts  en- 
joined, and  the  rites  prescribed  are  all  really  the  products  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and,  instead  of  governing  the  mind,  may  be 
governed,  modified,  enlai^ed,  or  contracted  by  it  at  its  pleas- 
ure. The  Church  would  be  divine  only  in  the  sense  philosophy 
or  civil  government  is  divine.  If  Mr.  Newman  ban  not  been 
so  preoccupied  with  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  his 
Anglicanism  proposed,  it  seems  to  us  he  must  have  seen  this, 
and  shrunk  from  advancing  his  theory  of  developments.* 

*  Yet  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  have  had  some  saspicion  of  this  ooncla- 
sion.  **  Nor  cao  it  fairly  be  made  a  difficulty,  that  thus  to  treat  Christian- 
ity is  to  level  it  io  some  sort  to  sects  and  doctrines  of  the  world,  and  to 
impute  to  it  the  imperfections  which  characterize  the  prodoctioos  of  man. 
Certainly  it  is  a  degradation  of  a  divine  work  to  consider  it  under  an 
earthly  form ;  but  it  is  no  irreverence,  since  the  Lord  himself,  its  aathor 
and  owner,  bore  one  also.  Christianity  differs  from  other  religions  and 
philosophies  in  what  it  has  in  addition  to  them ;  not  io  kind,  but  in  ori- 
gin ;  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  personal  characteristics ;  beinff  inlbrmed 
and  quickened  by  what  is  more  than  intellect,  by  a  Divine  Spirit.  It  in 
externally  what  the  Apostle  calls  an  *  earthly  vessel,'  being  tkerdigion 
of  men.  And,  considered  as  such,  it  grows  *  in  wisdom  and  statare' ;  but 
the  powers  which  it  wields,  and  the  words  which  proceed  out  of  its  mouth, 
attest  its  miraculous  nativity."  —  pp.  49,  50. 

Mr.  Newman  mistakes  the  analogy  on  which  he  relies.  Undoubtedly 
the  Church  has  its  human  side  as  well  as  its  divine  side ;  but  it  is  not  a 
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A  little  reflection  on  a  somewhat  popular  German  theory,  of 
which  Neander  is  perhaps  the  best  living  exponent,  might  have 
led  Mr.  Newman  to  suspect  the  soundness  of  his  own,  which 
is  very  nearly  identical  with  it.  Neander  assumes  that  Chris- 
tianity came  into  the  world  as  a  life,  or  the  principle  of  a  new 
and  higher  life  ;  which,  it  strikes  us,  is  only  another  form  of 
words  for  saying  it  came  as  an  idea.  The  German,  assuming 
it  to  be  life,  or  the  principle  of  life,  or  a  living  ^^  idea,"  placed 
by  its  Author  in  the  world  uninstituted,  concludes  that  Chris- 
tianity needs  no  formal  institution,  was  never  intended  to  be 
clothed  with  a  formal  institution,  and  that  it  can  subsist,  diffuse, 
and  propagate  itself,  and  fulfil  its  mission,  without  any  other  as- 
sociation or  organization  than  that  of  general  society.  This 
also  was  Schleiermacher's  view,  as  set  forth  in  his  Ueber  die 
Religion  :  Reden  an  Gebildeten  unter  ihren  Verdchtem.  The 
Englishman,  from  virtually  the  same  premises,  argues,  it  is 
true,  to  a  better  conclusibn,  but  not,  it  seems  to  us,  with  a 
better  nor  even  with  so  good  a  logic.  Certain  it  is,  we  our- 
selves could  never  obtain  his  Catholic  conclusions  from  his 
premises  ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
them,  that  we  presented  ourselves  at  the  door  of  the  Church, 
and  begged  permission  to  enter. 

Our  difficulties  do  not  diminish  when  we  take  up  Mr.  New- 
man's definition  of  idea.  An  idea,  according  to  him,  is  the 
habitual  judgment  which  the  mind  forms  of  that  which  comes 
before  it ;  and  in  this  sense,  he  tells  us,  the  term  is  used  in  his 
Essay^  p.  20.  Christianity  came  into  the  world  as  an  idea, 
therefore  as  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the  mind.  This, 
if  construed  strictly,  makes  Christianity  purely  human  ;  for,  if  it 
be  an  habitual  judgment  formed  by  the  human  mind,  it  has  no 
existence  out  of  the  mind,  and  could  have  had  none  before 
being  formed  in  it.  This  is  a  conclusion  from  which  every 
believer  must  recoil  with  horror.     But,  at  any  rate,  we  must 

correct  view  of  Christianity  to  assume  that  its  whole  body,  including  its 
doctrines  and  institutions,  is  human,  is  a  production  of  man,  simply  quick- 
ened and  informed  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  In  Christianity,  doctrine  repre- 
sents the  divine,  not  the  human,  —  is  not  the  '*  earthly  vessel,"  but  that 
which  was  deposited  in  the  vessel ;  for  nothing  can  be  regarded  as  Chris- 
tian doctrine  but  what  was  originally  revealed.  Christian  doctrine  is  the 
revelation  itself,  not  the  view  which  men  take  of  that  revelation.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  the  infallible  Ecclesia  docens  to  keep  and  propound  it.  And 
here  is  the  grand  error  Mr.  Newman  commits.  He  is  stiU,  while  writing, 
a  decided  Protestant,  mistaking  oar  notions  of  Christianity  for  Christianity 
itself. 
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say,  according  to  the  author,  that  ChristiaDity  came  into  the 
world  as  an  habitual  judgment,  for  it  came  as  an  idea.  Then 
it  is  nothing  but  an  habitual  judgment  which  the  world  forms. 
This  must  be  admitted,  because  he  says  expressly,  ^^  To  know 
what  it  is,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  world,  and  hear  the  world's 
witness  of  it." — p.  11.  But  it  is  an  habitual  judgment  which 
the  world  forms  of — what  ?  Of  Christian  doctrme,  of  the  reve- 
lation supematuraUy  made  and  committed  to  the  Church  ? 
Mr.  Newman  cannot  say  this,  because  this  would  make  Chris- 
tianity the  object  of  the  judgment,  whereas  he  tells  us  that  it  ir 
the  judgment  itself.  Of  what,  then,  is  Christianity  the  habitual 
judgment  which  the  world  forms  ?  We  can  conceive  no  answer 
Mr.  Newman  can  give  which  will  not  involve  naked  Deism,  or, 
at  best,  mere  Quakerism. 

Mr.  Newman  tells  us  again,  p.  20,  that  ideas  sometimes 
represent  facts,  and  sometimes  do  not.  Does  Christianity 
represent  a  fact,  or  does  it  not  ?  He  doubtless  intends  to  teach 
that  it  does.  But  what  is  the  evidence  ?  What  is  the  criterioo 
by  which  to  distinguish  an  idea  which  represents  a  iact  from 
one  which  does  not  ?     He  answers  :  — 

"  When  one  and  the  same  idea  is  held  by  persons  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  variously  circumstanced,  and  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  it  by  different  ways  under  very  difierent 
aspects,  without  losing  its  substantial  unity  and  its  identity,  and 
when  it  is  thus  variously  presented,  and  yet  recommended  to  per- 
sons similarly  circumstanced  ;  and  when  it  is  presented  to  persons 
variously  circumstanced,  under  aspects  discordant  at  fiiat  sight,  but 
reconcilable  af\er  such  explanations  as  their  respectife  -states  of 
mind  require ;  then  it  seems  to  have  a  claim  to  be  considered  the 
representative  of  objective  truth."—  pp.  20,  21. 

This  is  pure  Lamenaism  which  makes  the  coiifennit  Aomt- 
num  the  criterion  of  truth.  It  would  also  authorize  us  to  infer,  that, 
if  Christianity,  as  at  its  6rst  promulgation,  be  embraced  only  by 
a  few,  and  these  mutually  connected  and  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  if,  at  the  same  time,  these  all  receive  it  by  the 
same  way  and  under  the  same  aspect,  or  agree  among  them- 
selves in  their  views  of  it,  it  would  have  no  ^^  claim  to  ne  con- 
sidered the  representative  of  objective  truth."  The  faith  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  the  Seventy 
Disciples,  must,  then,  have  labored  under  veiy  serious  disacf- 
vantages.  Moreover,  if  all  the  world  should  be  converted,  all 
gathered  into  the  same  communion,  become  of  **  one  mind," 
as  well  as  of  ^^  one  heart,"  there  would  be  room  to  question 
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whether  Christianity  represents  a  fact  or  a  no-fact.  Is  this 
Catholic  teaching  ? 

Nor  are  we  better  satisfied  with  what  Mr.  Newman  says  of 
the  process  of  development.  Christianity  came  into  the  world 
as  an  idea,  an  habitual  judgment ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  in  par- 
ticular all  he  says  of  development  in  ideas  in  general.  Ideas, 
we  are  told,  ^^  are  not  ordinarily  brought  home  to  the  mind, 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  variety  of  aspects  ;  like  bodily 
substances,  which  are  not  seen  except  under  the  clothing  of 
their  properties  and  influences,  and  can  be  walked  round  and 
surveyed  on  opposite  sides,  and  in  different  perspectives,  and  in 
contrary  lights." — p.  21.  Let  an  idea  get  possession  of  the 
popular  mind,  or  the  mind  of  any  particular  set  of  persons,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  effects  which  will  ensue. 

^^  There  will  be  a  general  agitation  of  thought,  and  an  action  of 
mind,  both  upon  itself  and  upon  other  minds.  Net^  lights  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  original  idea,  aspects  will  multiply,  and 
judgments  will  accumulate.  There  will  be  a  time  of  confusion, 
when  conceptions  and  misconceptions  are  in  conflict ;  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  any  thing  is  to  come  of  the  idea  at  all,  or  which 
view  of  it  is  to  get  the  start  of  the  others.  AAer  a  while,  some  defi- 
nite form  of  doctrine  emerges ;  and,  as  time  proceeds,  one  view  of 
it  will  be  modified  or  expanded  by  another,  and  then  combined  with 
a  third,  till  the  idea  in  which  they  centre  will  be  to  each  mind  sep- 
arately what  at  first  it  was  only  to  all  together.  It  will  be  surveyed, 
too,  in  its  relation  to  other  doctrines  or  facts,  to  other  natural  laws 
or  established  rulQs,  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  times  and 
places,  to  other  religions,  polities,  philosophies,  as  the  case  may  be. 
How  it  stands  affected  towards  other  systems,  how  it  affects  them, 
how  far  it  coalesces  with  them,  how  far  it  tolerates  when  it  interferes 
with  them,  will  be  gradually  wrought  out.  It  will  be  questioned 
and  criticized  by  enemies,  and  explained  by  well-wishers.  The 
multitude  of  opinions  formed  concerning  it,  in  these  respects  and 
many  others,  will  be  collected,  compared,  sorted,  sifted,  selected, 
or  rejected,  and  gradually  attached  to  it  or  separated  from  it,  in  the 

minds  of  individuals  and  of  the  community Thus,  in  time,^ 

it  has  grown  into  an  ethical  code,  or  into  a  system  of  government, 
or  into  a  theology,  or  into  a  ritual,  according  to  its  capabilities ;  and 
this  system  or  body  of  thought,  theoretical  and  practical,  thus  la- 
boriously gained,  will,  af\er  all,  be  only  the  adequate  representation 
of  the  original  idea,  being  nothing  else  than  what  the  very  idea 
meant  from  the  first,  —  its  exact  image  as  seen  in  a  combination  of 
the  most  diversified  aspects ;  with  the  suggestions  and  corrections  of 
many  minds,  and  the  illustrations  of  many  trials.  This  process  of 
thought  is  called  the  development  of  an  idea.^^  —  pp.  22, 23. 
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That  this  is  intended  to  be  a  description  of  the  process  of 
development,  which  takes  place  in  Christian  doetrine,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  title  of  the  book,  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  from  what  he  says  expressly. 

*^  If  Christianity  be  a  fact,  and  can  be  made  the  subject-matter  of 
exercises  of  the  reason,  and  impress  an  idea  of  itself  on  our  minds, 
that  idea  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  develope  in  a  series  of  ideas. 

It  is  the  pecularity  of  the  human  mind  that  it  cannot  take 

an  object  in,  which  is  presented  to  it,  simply  and  integrrally.  It 
conceives  by  means  of  definition  or  description ;  whole  objects  do 
not  create  in  the  intellect  whole  ideas,  but  are,  to  use  a  mathemati- 
cal phrase,  thrown  into  series,  into  a  number  of  statements,  strength- 
ening, interpreting,  correcting  each  other,  and,  with  more  or  less 
exactness,  approximating,  as  they  accumulate,  to  a  perfect  image. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  learning  or  of  teaching.  We  cannot  ieack^ 
except  by  aspects  or  vietos  tohich  are  not  identical  with  the  thing 

itself  we  are  teaching And  the  more  claim  an  idea  has  to 

be  considered  as  living,  the  more  various  will  be  its  aspects ;  and 
the  more  social  and  political  its  nature,  the  more  complicated  and 
subtile  will  be  its  developments,  and  the  longer  and  more  eventful 
will  be  its  course.     Such  is  Christianitt  ;  and  whatever  has  been 

said about  the  development  of  ideas  generally  becomes, 

of  course,  an  antecedent  argument  for  its  progressive  develop- 
ment  Nor  is  the  case  altered  by  supposing  that  inspira- 
tion did  for  the  first  recipients  of  the  revelation  what  the  Divine 
Fiat  did  for  herbs  and  plants  in  the  beginning,  which  were  created 
in  maturity.  Still,  the  time  at  length  came  when  its  recipients 
ceased  to  be  inspired  ;  and  on  these  recipients  the  revealed  truths 
would  fall,  as  in  other  cases,  at  first  vaguely  and  generally^  and 
would  afterwards  be  completed  by  developments.''  —  p.  49. 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that  Mr.  Newman  means  to  teach  that 
the  Church,  in  order  to  attain  to  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
Christian  idea  or  of  Christian  doctrine,  must  institute  and  cany 
on  the  precise  process  of  development  which  he  has  predicate 
of  ideas  generally  ;  for  he  contends,  and  he  told  us  as  much  in 
the  beginning,  that  she  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  itself.  The  revelation  is  not  and  camiot  be  taken 
in  all  at  once.  The  Church  can  neither  learn  nor  teach  it, 
except  under  particular  aspects,  none  of  which,  he  says,  can 
go  the  depth  of  the  idea,  —  that  is,  we  presume,  of  the  fact  or 
no-fact  which  the  idea  represents  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  judgment  cannot  go  the  depth  of  itself ;  and  it  is 
only  by  collecting  and  adjusting  these  particular  aspects,  that 
she  can  attain  to  an  adequate  expression  of  Christian  doctrine. 
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This  is  naked  eclecticism,  not  in  philosophy  only,  but  even  in 
faith. 

But  this  development  is  effected  only  gradually,  and  ''after  a 
sufficient  time."  Some  centuries  elapse,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  is. ''  opened  upon  the  apprehension  of  the  Church." 
—  p.  192.  She  at  first  cannot  take  in  all  revealed  truth.  She 
has  it  all  stowed  away  somewhere,  but  she  only  partially  ap- 
prehends it.  As  time  goes  on,  as  individuals  differently  cir- 
cumstanced view  it  under  different  particular  aspects  and  from 
opposite  poles,  as  new  controversies  arise,  bold  and  obstinate 
heretics  start  up,  some  clamorous  for  one  particular  aspect,  and 
some  for  another,  she  is  able  to  enlarge  her  view,  to  augment 
the  number  of  her  dogmas,  and  tell  us  more  truly  what  is  the 
revelation  she  has  received.  And  this  we  are  to  say  of  a 
Church  we  are  defending  as  authoritative  and  infallible,  and 
which  we  hold  has  received  the  formal  commission  to  teach  all 
nations  all  things  whatsoever  our  Lord  commanded  his  Apostles! 
In  plain  words,  was  the  Church  able  to  teach  truly  and  infallibly 
in  the  age  of  Saints  Clement  and  Polycarp,  or  of  Saints  Justin 
and  Irenaeus,  the  whole  Catholic  faith,  and  the  precise  Catholic 
faith,  on  any  and  every  point  which  could  be  made,  —  or  was  she 
not  ?  If  she  was,  there  can  have  been  no  development  of  doc- 
trine ;  if  she  was  not,  she  was  not  then  competent  to  discharge 
the  commission  she  received  ?  Was  what  she  then  taught  the 
faithful  sufficient  for  salvation  ?  Is  not  what  was  then  sufficient 
all  that  is  really  necessary  now  ?  If  so,  and  if  she  teaches  doc- 
trines now  which  she  did  not  then,  or  insists  on  our  believing 
now  what  she  did  not  then,  how  will  you  exonerate  her  from 
the  charge  brought  by  Protestants,  that  she  has  added  to  the 
primitive  faith,  and  teaches  as  of  necessity  to  salvation  what  is 
not  necessary,  and  therefore  imposes  a  burden  on  men^s  shoul- 
ders they  ought  not  to  be  required  to  bear  ?  Moreover,  where 
are  these  developments  to  stop  ?  Have  we  reached  the  end  ? 
Has  the  Church  finally  wrought  out  the  whole  body  of  dogmatic 
truth,  or  are  we,  like  the  Puritan  Robinson,  "  to  look  for  new 
light  "  to  break  in  upon  her  vision  ?  Mr.  Newman  seems  to 
think  new  developments  are  needed ;  for  he  mentions,  p.  173, 
several  fundamental  matters,  which  he  says  he  supposes  "  re- 
main more  or  less  undeveloped,  or  at  least  undenned,  by  the 
Church." 

Mr.  Newman,  after  Leibnitz,  represents  heresy  as  consisting 
in  taking  and  following  out  a  partial  view  of  Christian  truth. 
Will  he  permit  us  toa^V  himta^iall  ug  how^  at  tj^atfieriod^ 
uM;in,  out  was  never  under  the  neceswf'if  Iminfig  ner  tam 
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when  the  Church  apprehended  the  truth  only  under  particular 
aspects,  heresy  was  distinguishable  from  orthodoxy  ?  More- 
over, if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  Church  did  not  teach 
the  whole  faith,  how  he  can  maintain  her  catholicity;  since  to 
her  catholicity,  as  we  learn  from  the  catechism,  it  is  not  only 
essential  that  she  subsist  through  all  ages,  and  teach  all  nations, 
but  that  she  teach  all  truth  ? 

Whoever  glances  at  Mr.  Newman's  application  of  his  ^^  tests  " 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  he  regards  heresies  as  having  been 
of  essential  service  to  the  Church  in  enabling  her  to  develope 
and  fully  understand  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith ;  and  that  be 
sees  no  peculiar  sin  in  them,  but  in  their  anticipating  the  Church, 
and  bringing  out  and  insisting  upon  a  particular  aspect  of  truth, 
before  her  hour  has  come,  before  she  has  reached  it  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  development.  They  are  too  hnpatient ;  they 
cannot  wait  the  slow  course  of  time,  but  would  precipitate  the 
growth  of  the  Church.  '^  Montanism  is  a  remarkable  anticipa- 
tion or  presage  of  developments  which  soon  began  to  show 
themselves  in  the  Church,  though  they  were  not  perfected  for 
centuries  after."  "  The  doctrinal  determinations  and  ecclesi- 
astical usages  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  only  the  true  fulfilment 
of  its  self-willed  and  abortive  attempts  at  precipitating  the 
growth  of  the  Church."  **  While  the  prophets  of  the  Monta- 
nists  prefigure  the  Church's  doctors,  and  their  iospiratioo  her 
infallibility,  and  their  revelations  her  developments,  and  the 
heresiarch  himself  is  the  unsightly  anticipation  of  St.  Francis, 
in  Novatian  again  we  see  the  aspiration  of  nature  after  such 
creations  of  grace  as  St.  Benedict  or  St.  Bruno." — pp.  165, 
166.  This  requires  no  comment.  But,  if  heretics  go  before 
the  Church,  and  develope  truth  before  she  is  ready  for  it, 
and  yet  a  truth  she  subsequently  accepts,  we  think  she  should 
treat  them  with  a  little  more  indulgence,  and  that  we  should 
rather  lament  her  tardiness  than  censure  their  precipitancy. 
Mr.  Newman,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  regards  the  heretic  as 
generally  in  advance  of  the  orthodox  doctor,  and  appears  to 
maintain  that  orthodoxy  is  formed  out  of  the  "raw  material" 
supplied  by  heretics.  *'  The  theology  of  the  Church,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  diligent,  patient  working  out  of  one  doctrine  from 
many  materials.  The  conduct  of  popes,  councils,  fathers, 
betokens  the  slow,  painful,  anxious  taking  up  of  new  elemenU 
into  an  existing  body  of  belief. ^^ — p.  166.  It  is  singular  that  it 
never  occurred  to  Mr.  Newman,  that  possibly  the  heretical 
views  which  he  seems.  tOjodKvice./^a  ii»wh  were  simply  corrup- 
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tions  of  doctrines  which  the  Church  had  taught  before  them, 
and  that  heresy  is  the  corruption  of  orthodoxy,  and  not  its  raw 
material.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  suspect,  in  all  cases  of  coin- 
cidence, the  orthodox  doctor  is  older  than  the  heretical  teacher, 
as  the  Church  is  older  than  any  of  the  sects. 

After  all,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Newman's  uq^xov  iinvHov^  his 
mother  error,  is  in  assuming  that  the  Christian  doctrine  was 
given  originally  and  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the 
written  word.  How  far  he  assumes  this  absolutely  for  himself, 
or  how  far  his  assumption  is  intended  to  be  a  concession  to  his 
Anglican  friends,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  ;  and  we  con- 
fess, that,  on  reading  and  rereading  the  book,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine  whether  he  is  really  putting  forth  a  theory  which 
he  holds  to  be  true,  or  only  a  theory  which  he  thinks  may 
remove,  on  Anglican  premises,  the  difficulties  which  the  Angli- 
can finds  in  the  way  of  Catholicity.  But  this  much  is  certain, — 
his  theory  is  framed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  revelation  was 
first  given  in  the  written  word  exclusively,  and  that  the  Church 
has  herself  had  to  learn  it  from  written  documents.  Hence,  as 
the  doctrine  in  these  is  evidently  not  drawn  out  and  stated  in 
formal  propositions  or  digested  articles  of  faith,  but  is  given 
only  generally,  vaguely,  obscurely,  in  detached  portions  and 
loose  hints,  developments  have  been  absolutely  mdispensable, 
and  must  have  been  foreseen  and  intended  by  the  Author  of  our 
religion.  This  is  what  he  labors  to  prove  in  the  chapter  en- 
titled, On  the  Development  of  Christian  Ideas  antecedently  con* 
sidered^  pp.  49-65.  But  this  is  sheer  Protestantism,  not 
Catholicity,  and  is  never  to  be  assumed  or  conceded,  by  a 
Catholic,  in  an  argument  for  the  Church.  Catholicity  teaches 
that  the  whole  revelation  was  made  to  the  Church,  irrespective 
of  written  documents,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  confined  to  ^^  the  letter  of  documents  and  the  rea- 
sonings of  individual  minds,"  as  Mr.  Newman  presupposes,  p. 
1 1 .  The  depository  of  the  revelation  is  not  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, plus  tradition.  The  divine  traditions  cover  the  ushoU 
revelation,  and  not  merely  that  portion  of  it  not  found  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  because  the  Church  has  the  whole 
faith  in  these  divine  traditions,  which,  by  supernatural  assist- 
ance, she  faithfully  keeps  an4';tt^Dsmits,  and  infallibly  interprets, 
that  she  can  establish  the  rule  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  and 
say  what  doctrines  may  and  what  may  not  be  drawn  from  the 
^j||r  written  word.  The  greater  part  of  her  teachings  are  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  she  for  the  most  part  teaches  through 
them,  but  was  never  under  the  necessity  of  learning  her  faith 
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from  them,  as  any  one  might  infer  from  the  very  face  of  the 
Sacred  Books  themselves,  which  were  all  addressed  to  believers^ 
and  therefore  necessarily  imply  that  the  faith  had  been  revealed, 
propounded,  and  embraced  before  they  were  written.  The 
Church  must  precede  the  Scriptures ;  for  it  is  only  on  her  au- 
thority that  their  inspiration  can  be  affirmed.  They  are  a  part 
of  her  divine  teaching,  not  the  sources  whence  she  learns  what 
she  is  commanded  to  teach.  If  Mr.  Newman  bad  borne  this 
in  mind,  he  would  hardly  have  insisted  so  strongly  on  his  theory 
of  developments,  and  would  have  spared  himself  the  rather 
serious  error  of  maintaining  that  the  Church  appeals  to  the 
mystical  sense  of  Scripture  in  proof  of  her  doctrines.  The 
source  of  heresy  is  not  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  he  imagines,  but  in  attempting  to  deduce  the  faith  from 
Scripture  by  private  judgment,  mdependently  of  the  Church. 
The  doctors  of  the  Church  are  accustomed  to  adduce  the  mys- 
tical sense  of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  Christian  doctrine,  but 
never  in  proofs  except  where  the  mystical  sense  is  affirmed  and 
defined  by  positive  revelation. 

We  have  been  forcibly  struck,  in  reading  this  Essay,  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  instructing  by  the  living  teacher, 
which  our  Lord  has  adopted.  If  any  man  could  have  learned 
Catholicity  from  books  or  documentary  teaching,  we  should 
have  said  that  man  was  John  Henry  Newman.  He  had  every 
qualification  for  the  task  which  could  be  demanded, — genius, 
talent,  learning,  acuteness,  patience  of  research,  and  all  the 
books  necessary  at  his  hand  ;  and  yet,  with  the  best  intentions, 
in  a  work  designed  expressly  to  justify  his  change  of  religion 
to  the  world,  and  to  open  an  easy  passage-way  for  others  to 
follow  him,  he  has  mistaken  Catholicity  in  its  most  essential 
points,  and,  in  fact,  written  a  book  which  will  prove  one  of  * 
the  hardest  books /or  Am,  as  a  Catholic,  to  answer,  he  will  be 
likely  to  find.  If,  instead  of  ransacking  the  libraries  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  amassing  an  erudition  which  he  was  not  in  the 
condition  to  digest,  and  for  the  interpretation  of  which  he  had  no 
certain  guide,  he  had  gone  to  the  first  Catholic  priest  within  his 
reach,  and  asked  him  to  teach  him  the  catechism,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  him  the  creed  of  Pius  the  Fifth,  he  would  in  one  week 
have  learned  more  of  genuine  Catholicity  than  he  learned  in  the 
years  he  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  No  man  should 
ever  persuade  himself  that  he  knows  any  thing  really  and  truly 
of  Catholicity,  till  he  has  listened  patiently  and  reverently  to  the  < 
living  teacher  authorized  by  Almighty  God  to  teach  him.  The 
faith  is  learned  by  hearings  not  by  reading. 
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Mr.  Newman  says  his  theory  "  has  been  recently  illustrated 
by  several  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent,  such  as  De 
Maistre  and  Moehler."  —  p.  19.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
Catholic  writer  on  the  continent,  or  elsewhere,  who  has 
broached  a  theory  bearing  any  resemblance  to  Mr.  Newman's  ; 
and,  so  far  as  our  own  judgment  goes,  backed  by  high  authori- 
ty, he  totally  misapprehends  both  De  Maistre  and  Moehler,  if 
he  supposes  they  in  the  least  countenance  his  theory  of  devel- 
opment. Moehler's  method,  and  some  of  his  forms  of  expres- 
sion, may  lead^as  at  one  moment  they  led  us,  to  suppose  he  did, 
in  some  respects,  favor  a  theory  of  development ;  but  it  was 
as  we  read  him  in  the  pages  of  his  Protestant  reviewers,  rather 
than  in  his  own  pages,  that  we  were  led  to  do  him  so  great  injus- 
tice. A  closer  inspection  of  his  work  has  satis6ed  us  that  it  is  not 
so.  What  Moehler  really  means  is  not  historical  developments, 
but  logical  sequence  and  coherence.  His  design  was,  in  part,  to 
show  Protestants  that  they  are  illogical,  and,  under  the  relation 
of  logical  sequence  and  coherence,  to  contrast  their  teachings 
with  those  of  the  Church.  In  Protestantism  we  find  a  given 
doctrine  which  logically  implies  another  as  its  complement, 
but  this  other  doctrine  is  wanting.  In  Catholicity,  whenever 
we  find  a  doctrine  which  logically  implies  another,  we  are  sure 
to  find  the  latter  as  an  article  of  foith.  All  this  is  very  true,  and 
may  well  be  said,  without  saying  one  word  in  favor  of  develop- 
ments. De  Maistre,  so  far  as  we  understand  him,  allows 
development  only  in  the  exercise  or  application  of  the  divine 
powers  of  the  Church.  If  in  the  early  ages  less  power  was 
actually  exercised  by  the  sovereign  pontifi^s  than  in  some  subse- 
quent ages,  it  was  not  because  their  authority  was  less,  their 
rights  less  positive  and  divine,  or  because  their  authority  was 
less  clearly  recognized  as  a  substantive  power  in  the  Church, 
but  because  there  was  less  occasion  for  its  exercise ;  the  exter- 
nal discipline  of  the  Church,  which  may  vary  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  place  to  place,  bringing  fewer  cases  immediately 
before  them.  The  growth  or  expansion  is  never  of  the  author- 
ity, but  simply  of  its  exercise.  It  is  so  we  understand  De 
Maistre,  and  Catholic  writers  generally.  Mr.  Newman  will 
hardly  find  a  Catholic  writer  of  any  note  who  will  sustain  bis 
position,  that  the  Church  developed  itself  first  as  Catholic,  and 
then  as  Papal.     This  is  doctrine  for  Oxford,  not  for  Rome. 

But  enough.  It  is  plain  to  the  Catholic  reader,  that  Mr. 
Newman  errs  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  to  distinguish  in  his 
own  mind, — or,  if  not  in  his  own  mind,  in  his  book,  —  on  the  one 
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hand,  between  Christian  doctrine,  that  is,  divine  revelation,  and 
Christian  theology  and  discipline  ;  and,  on  the  other,  between 
what  the  Church  teaches  as  of  divine  revelation,  and  the 
speculations  of  individual  fathers  and  doctors.  Take  the 
whole  history  of  the  Christian  world,  so  called,  from  the  time 
of  our  blessed  Lord  down  to  the  present  moment,  including 
the  sects  as  well  as  the  Church,  and  considering  all  that  has 
been  going  on  with  all  who  have  borne  the  Christian  name,  and 
in  every  department  of  life,  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  devel- 
opments and  processes  as  Mr.  Newman  describes  have  to  some 
extent  taken  place.  But  he  seems  to  have  studied  his  theoiy 
chiefly  in  the  history  of  the  sects,  where  it  is  unquestionably 
applicable,  and  to  have  concluded  that  the  Church  in  its  life  in 
the  world  must  be  governed  by  a  law  analogous  to  the  one  by 
which  they  are  governed,  and  that  his  theory  may  apply  to  her 
as  well  as  to  them.  He  forgets  that  she  sprung  into  existence 
full  grown,  and  armed  at  all  points,  as  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter  ;  and  that  she  is  withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  law  of 
human  systems  and  institutions  by  her  supernatural  origin,  na* 
ture,  character,  and  protection.  If  he  had  left  out  the  Church, 
and  entitled  his  book,  ^n  Essay  on  the  DevehpmeiU  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine^  token  mthdrawn  from  the  Authority  and  Super- 
vision of  the  Churchy  he  would  have  written,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, a  great  and  valuable  book.  It  would  then  have  been 
a  sort  of  natural  history  of  sectarism,  and  been  substantially 
true.  But  applying  his  theory  to  the  Church,  and  thus  sub- 
jecting her  to  the  law  which  presides  over  all  human  systems 
and  institutions,  he  has,  unintentionally,  struck  at  her  divine 
and  supernatural  cliaracter.  The  Church  has  no  natural  his- 
tory, for  she  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  Or,  if 
he  had  simply  distinguished  between  Christian  doctrine,  in 
which  there  is  no  development,  which  is  always  and  every- 
where the  same,  and  in  which  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  varia- 
tion can  be  admitted,  and  confined  his  remarks  to  theology  as 
a  human  science  deduced  from  supernatural  principles,  to 
the  variations  of  external  discipline  and  worship,  and  to  the 
greater  or  less  predominance  of  this  or  that  Christian  principle 
in  the  practice  of  individual  Christians  in  different  ages  of  the 
Church,  much  that  he  has  said  might  be  accepted,  and  no  very 
grave  error  would  be  taught. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  Newman  judged  wisely  in  sending  this  book  forth  to 
the  public.     He  did  well,  on  his  conversion,  to  ofier  it  to  the 
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proper  authorities  for  revision  ;  but  he  must  pardon  us  for  say- 
ing that  we  think  he  would  also  have  done  well,  if,  when  they 
declined  to  revise,  he  had  declined  to  publish.  Until  we  know 
enough  of  Catholicity  to  know  when  and  where  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged 
to  go  to  press  on  our  own  responsibility.  For  our  own  sakes,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  others,  we  should  take  every  precaution 
in  our  power  against  error.  There  is  error  enough  m  the  world, 
without  our  being  in  haste  to  augment  the  quantity. 

The  Church  is  not  of  yesterday,  nor  are  we  who  live  now 
the  first  enlightened  defenders  she  has  had.  The  best  method 
of  defence  has  hardly  been  reserved  for  us  to  discover ;  ^d 
perhaps  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  distrusting  any  method,  that 
it  is  new,  that  it  is  a  discovery  of  our  own.  The  Church  is 
not  here  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  to  control  and  di- 
rect it,  often  to  struggle  against  it.  They  do  her  the  greatest 
disservice  who  seek  to  disown  her  glorious  past,  and  to  modify 
her  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  adapt  her  to  prevailing  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  is  her  zealous  but  mistaken  friends, 
who,  guided  by  a  shortsighted  policy,  and  taking  counsel  of  the 
world  around  them,  seek,  as  they  express  it,  to  liberalize  ber, 
to  bring  her  more  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  from 
whom  we,  as  good  Catholics,  should  always  pray.  Libera  nos^ 
Domine  !  The  best  service  we  can  render  the  Church,  in  our 
age  and  country,  is  to  surrender  ourselves  to  her,  aU  that  we 
have  and  are,  and  pray  Almighty  God  that  we  may  always 
have  the  grace  to  do  her  bidding.  She  is  the  representative 
of  God  on  earth ;  and  we  can  never  do  wrong,  if  we  do  what, 
and  only  what,  she  bids  us.  O,  it  is  blessed  to  feel  that  we 
have  not  to  take  care  of  the  Church,  but  that  she  is  able  and 
willing  to  take  care  of  us ! 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  Protestants,  and  have 
had  some  literary  reputation,  when  we  become  converts,  in 
the  fervor  of  the  moment,  have  an  almost  irresistible  impulse 
to  relate  our  experience^  and  detail  the  process  by  which  we 
have  been  translated  from  death  unto  life.  Nothing  seems 
easier  to  us  than  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  divides  the 
Protestant  world  from  the  Catholic,  and  open  an  easy  passage- 
way for  those  whom  we  have  reluctantly  left  behind.  But, 
alas  !  few  of  us  can  detail  the  process  of  our  conversion,  if  we 
try.  We  are  led  by  a  way  we  know  not,  by  a  hand  we  see  not. 
'^  Spiritus  liii  vuU  spirat ;  et  vocem  ejus  aucfts,  sed  nescis  unde 
veniat^  aut  quo  vadat:  sic  est  omnis^  qui  natvs  est  ex  Spiritu.^^ 
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Si.  John  iii.  8.  The  most  we  can  say  is,  "  This  one  thing  I 
know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  I  now  see.'*  We  believe  be- 
fore we  reason,  and  are  often  carried  onward  not  only  without 
reasoning,  but  even  in  spite  of  it.  The  reasoning  we  should 
subsequently  give  would  be  as  likely  to  mislead  others  as  to 
aid  them.  The  grounds  of  our  faith  are  catholic,  not  individ- 
ual ;  and  the  less  use  we  make  of  what  is  individual  or  peculiar 
to  ourselves  in  defending  it,  the  better.  We  did  not  convert 
ourselves  ;  God  did  it,  and  his  be  the  praise  and  the  glory. 

But  we  say  not  this  for  Mr.  Newman's  sake.  He  is  no 
longer  outside  of  the  Church,  seeking  to  find  reasons  to  justify 
him  in  asking  admission  into  her  communion.  His  doubts  and 
misgivings,  his  advances  and  his  retreats,  have  given  way  to  firm 
faith  and  filial  confidence.  He  does  not  now,  as  in  his  book, 
believe  the  Church  because  by  private  reason  be  has  convinced 
himself  of  the  truth  of  her  teachings  ;  but  he  believes  what  she 
teaches  because  he  believes  Aer,  and  he  believes  her  because 
she  has  received  the  formal  commission  from  Almighty  God 
to  teach  all  nations  to  observe  whatsoever  Christ  commanded  bis 
Apostles,  and  because  he  has  received,  through  divine  grace, 
the  virtue  of  faith.  He  has  broken  with  the  past,  and  sees 
that  his  present  is  not  a  continuation  of  his  former  life ;  for  he 
now  understands  that  Catholicity  is  not  Protestantism  devel- 
oped. His  present  and  his  past  are  separated  by  a  gulf  which 
grace  alone  can  bridge  over ;  and  be  needs  not  that  we  tell  him 
he  can  more  efi^ectually  serve  those  he  has  left  behind  by  his  pray- 
ers than  by  his  hypotheses,  however  ingenious  or  elaborate.  We 
take  our  leave  of  him  with  the  assurance,  that,  if  we  have  criticiz- 
ed his  book  somewhat  severely,  it  has  been  with  no  improper 
feeling  towards  him  ;  and  that,  when  he  shall  be  disposed  to  ad- 
dress the  public  again,  and  from  his  new  position,  he  will  find  us 
among  the  most  willing,  the  most  eager,  and  the  most  respect- 
ful of  his  listeners.  This  elaborate  Essay  belongs  to  his  past 
life  ;  let  it  go  with  all  that  Protestantism  he  abjured  before  he 
was  permitted  to  put  on  the  livery  of  Christ.  It  belongs  not 
to  his  Catholic  life,  and  is  only  accidentally  connected  with  it, 
either  in  his  own  mind,  or  in  that  of  others.  The  Essay  be 
will  write  hereafter,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  Catholic  heart, 
will  breathe  a  different  tone,  and  fetch  another  echo.  It  will 
refresh  the  Catholic  soul,  strengthen  his  faith,  confirm  his  hope, 
and  warm  his  charity.  A  noble  career  opens  before  bun. 
May  God  give  him  grace  to  run  it  with  success  ! 
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Art.  IV.  —  Margaret^  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  Blight 
and  Bloom,  including  Sketches  of  a  Place  not  before  described, 
called  Mons  Christi,  Boston:  Jordan  &  Wiley.  1845. 
12mo.     pp.  460. 

We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  at  length  the  book  the 
title  of  which  we  have  just  quoted.  Indeed,  we  have  read  it 
only  by  proxy.  We  have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  certain  literary 
circles  as  a  remarkable  production,  almost  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  age.  The  Protestant  lady  who  read  it  for  us  tells 
us  that  it  is  a  weak  and  silly  book,  unnatural  in  its  scenes  and 
characters,  coarse  and  vulgar  in  its  language  and  details,  wild 
and  visionary  in  its  speculations  ;  and,  judging  from  the  portions 
here  and  there  which  we  actually  have  read,  and  from  the 
source  whence  it  emanates,  we  can  hardly  run  any  risk  in 
indorsing  our  Protestant  friend's  criticism.  The  author  is  a 
man  not  deficient  in  natural  gifts ;  he  has  respectable  attain- 
ments ;  and  makes,  we  believe,  a  tolerably  successful  minister 
of  the  latest  form  of  Protestantism  with  which  we  chance  to  be 
acquainted  ;  though,  since  we  have  not  been  introduced  to  any 
new  form  for  several  months,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  later  form,  that  none  later 
exists. 

So  far  as  we  have  ascertained  the  character  of  this  book,  it 
is  intended  to  be  the  vehicle  of  certain  crude  speculations  on 
religion,  theology,  philosophy,  morals,  society,  education,  and 
matters  and  things  in  general.  The  JHons  Christi  stands  for 
the  human  heart,  and  Christ  himself  is  our  higher  or  instinctive 
nature,  and  if  we  but  listen  to  our  own  natures,  we  shall  at  once 
learn,  love,  and  obey  all  that  our  Blessed  Redeemer  teaches. 
Hence,  Margaret,  a  poor,  neglected  child,  who  has  received 
no  instruction,  who  knows  not  even  the  name  of  her  Maker, 
nor  that  of  her  Saviour,  who,  in  fact,  has  grown  up  in  the 
most  brutish  ignorance,  is  represented  as  possessing  in  herself 
all  the  elements  of  the  most  perfect  Christian  character,  and  as 
knowing  by  heart  aU  the  essential  principles  of  Christian  faith  and 
morals.  The  author  seems  also  to  have  written  his  work,  in 
part  at  least,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  our  instructers  as  to 
the  true  method  of  education.  He  appears  to  adopt  a  very 
simple  and  a  very  pleasant  theory  on  the  subject,  —  one  whicn 
cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  our  young  folks.  Love  is  the 
great  teacher ;  and  the  true  method  of  education  is  for  the  pupil 
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to  fall  in  love  with  the  tutor,  or  the  tutor  with  the  pupil,  and  it 
is  perfected  when  the  falling  in  love  is  mutual.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  it  desirable  or  even 
proper  that  tutor  and  pupil  should  both  be  of  the  same  sex. 
This  would  be  to  reverse  the  natural  order,  since  the  sexes 
were  evidently  intended  fo»  each  other.  This  method,  we 
suppose,  should  be  called  ^^  Learning  made  east,  or  Na- 
ture DISPLAYED,"  since  it  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with 
school-rooms,  prefects,  text-books,  study,  and  the  birch,  and  to 
fall  back  on  our  natural  instincts.  These  two  points  of  doctrine 
indicate  the  genus,  if  not  the  species,  of  the  book,  and  show 
that  it  must  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of  Transcenden- 
talism. If  we  could  allow  ourselves  to  go  deeper  into  the 
work  and  to  dwell  longer  on  its  licentiousness  and  blasphemy, 
we  probably  might  determine  its  species  as  well  as  its  genus. 
But  this  must  suffice ;  and  when  we  add  that  the  author  seems 
to  comprise  in  himself  several  species  at  once,  besides  the 
whole  genus  humbuggery,  we  may  dismiss  the  book,  with  sin- 
cere pity  for  him  who  wrote  it,  and  a  real  prayer  for  his  speedy 
restoration  to  the  simple  genus  humanity,  and  for  his  conver- 
sion, through  grace,  to  that  Christianity  which  was  given  to 
man  from  above,  and  not,  spider-like,  spun  out  of  his  own 
bowels. 

Yet,  bad  and  disgusting,  false  and  blasphemous,  as  this  book 
really  is,  bating  a  few  of  its  details,  it  is  a  book  which  no  Prot- 
estant, as  a  Protestant,  has  a  right  to  censure.  Many  Protes- 
tants affect  great  contempt  of  Transcendentalism,  and  horror 
at  its  extravagance  and  blasphemy ;  but  they  have  no  right  to 
do  so.  Transcendentalism  is  a  much  more  serious  aflkir  than 
they  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not  a  simple  ^*  Yankee  no- 
tion," confined  to  a  few  isolated  individuals  in  a  little  comer  of 
New  England,  as  some  of  our  Southern  friends  imagine,  but  is 
in  fact  the  dominant  error  of  our  times,  is  as  rife  in  one  section 
of  our  common  country  as  in  another ;  and,  in  principle,  at 
least,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  popular  Anti-Catholic  writer 
of  the  day,  whether  German,  French,  English,  or  American. 
It  Is,  and  has  been  from  the  first,  the  fundamental  heresy  of  the 
whole  Protestont  world ;  for,  at  bottom,  it  is  nothing  but  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  itself,  and 
without  assuming  it,  there  is  no  conceivable  prraciple  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  justify  the  Reformers  in  their  separation  from 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestant  who  refuses  to  accept 
it,  with  all  its  legitimate  consequences,  however  fn^tful  or 
absurd  they  may  be,  condemns  himself  and  his  whole  ptrty. 
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We  are  far  from  denying  that  many  Protestants,  and,  indeed, 
the  larger  part  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  profess  to  hold  many 
doctrines  which  are  incompatible  with  Transcendentalism ;  but 
this  avails  them  nothing,  for  they  hold  them,  not  as  Protes* 
tants,  but  in  despite  of  their  Protestantism,  and  therefore 
have  no  right  to  hold  them  at  all.  In  taking  an  account  of 
Protestantism,  we  have  the  right,  and,  indeed,  are  bound, 
to  exclude  them  from  its  definition.  Every  man  is  bound, 
as  the  condition  of  being  ranked  among  rational  beings,  to 
be  logically  consistent  with  himself;  and  no  one  can  claim 
as  his  own  any  doctrine  which  does  not  flow  from,  or  which 
is  not  logically  consistent  with,  his  own  first  principles. 
This  follows  necessarily  from  the  principle,  that  of  contra- 
ries one  must  be  false,  since  one  necessarily  excludes  the 
other.  If,  then,  the  doctrines  incompatible  with  Transcenden- 
talism, which  Protestants  profess  to  hold,  do  not  flow  from  theu: 
own  first  principles,  or  if  they  are  not  logically  compatible  with 
them,  they  cannot  claim  them  as  Protestants,  and  we  have  the 
right,  and  are  bound,  to  exclude  them  from  the  definition  of 
Protestantism.  The  man  cannot  be  scientifically  included  in 
the  definition  of  the  horse,  because  both  chance  to  be  lodged  in 
the  same  stable,  or  to  be  otherwise  found  in  juxtaposition. 

The  essential  mark  or  characteristic  of  Protestantism  is,  un- 
questionably, dissent  fix)m  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  subjection  to  which  the  first  Protestants  were  spiritually  bom 
and  reared.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole  history  of  its  origin, 
and  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  opposition  to  Catholicity  is 
the  only  point  on  which  all  who  are  called  Protestants  can 
agree  among  themselves.  On  every  other  question  which  comes 
up,  they  differ  widely  one  from  another,  and  not  unfrequently 
some  take  views  directly  opposed  to  those  taken  by  others ; 
but  when  it  concerns  opposing  the  Church,  however  dissimilar 
their  doctrines  and  tempers,  they  all  unite,  and  are  ready  ta 
march  as  one  man  to  the  attack.  As  dissent.  Protestantism  is 
negative,  denies  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  can 
include  within  its  definition  nothing  which,  even  in  the  remotest 
sense,  concedes  or  implies  that  authority.  But  no  man,  sect, 
or  party  can  rest  on  a  mere  negation,  for  nO  mere  negation  is  or 
can  be  an  ultimate  principle.  Every  negation  implies  an  affir- 
mation, and  therefore  an  affirmative  principle  which  authorizes 
it.  He  who  dissents  does  so  in  obedience  to  some  authority 
or  principle  which  commands  or  requires  him  to  dissent,  and 
this  principle,  not  the  negation,  is  his  fundamental  principle. 
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The  essential  or  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  is, 
then,  not  dissent  from  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  the  affirmative  principle  on  which  it  relies  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  its  dissent. 

What,  then,  is  this  affirmative  principle  ?  Whatever  it  be, 
it  must  be  either  out  of  the  individual  dissenting,  or  in  him ; 
that  is,  some  external  authority,  or  some  internal  authority. 
The  first  supposition  is  not  admissible ;  for  Protestants  really 
allege  no  authority  for  dissent,  external  to  the  individual  dissent- 
ing, —  have  never  defined  any  such  authority,  never  hinted  that 
such  authority  exists  or  is  needed ;  and  there  obviously  is  no 
such  authority  which  can  be  adduced.  In  point  of  fact,  so  far 
from  dissenting  from  the  Church  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
commanded  to  do  so  by  an  external  authority  paramount  to  the 
Church,  they  deny  the  existence  of  all  external  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  defend  their  dissent  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  such  authority,  never  was,  and  never  can  be. 

But  some  may  contend,  judging  from  the  practice  of  Prot- 
estants, and  what  we  know  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  original 
establishment  of  Protestantism  m  all  those  countries  in  which 
it  has  become  predominant,  that  it  does  recognize  an  external 
authority,  which  it  holds  paramount  to  the  Church,  and  on 
which  it  relies  for  its  justification.  Protestantism,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  owes  its  establishment  to  the  authority  of  the  lay  lords 
and  temporal  princes,  or,  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  civil  author- 
ity. It  was,  originally,  much  more  of  a  political  revolt  than  of 
a  strictly  religious  dissent,  and  its  causes  must  be  sought  in  the 
ambition  of  princes,  dating  back  from  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
including  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  rather  than  in  any  real 
change  of  faith  operated  in  the  masses ;  and  its  way  was  pre- 
pared by  the  temper  of  mind  which  the  temporal  princes 
created  in  their  subjects  by  the  wars  they  undertook  and  carried 
on  ostensibly  against  the  popes  as  political  sovereigns,  but 
really  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  patrimony  of  the 
Church,  and  of  subjecting  the  Church,  in  their  respective  do- 
minions, to  the  control  of  the  secular  power.  The  Reformers 
would  have  accomplished  litde  or  nothing,  if  politics  had  not 
|k)me  to  their  aid.  Luther  would  have  bellowed  in  vain,  had 
ne  not  been  backed  by  the  powerful  Elector  of  Saxony,  and 
immediately  aided  by  the  Landgrave  Philip;  Zwingle,  and 
CEcolampadius,  and  Calvin  would  have  accomplished  nothing 
in  Switzerland,  if  they  had  not  secured  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  followed  its  wishes ;  the  powerful  Huguenot  party  in  France 
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was  more  of  a  political  than  of  a  religious  party,  and  it  dwindled 
into  insignificance  as  soon  as  it  lost  the  support  of  the  great 
lords,  distinguished  statesmen  and  lawyers,  and  the  provincial 
parliaments.  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  the  Reform 
was  purely  the  act  of  the  civil  power ;  in  the  United  Provinces, 
it  was  embraced  as  the  principle  of  revolt,  or  of  national  inde- 
pendence ;  in  England,  it  was  the  work,  confessedly,  of  the 
secular  government,  and  was  carried  by  court  and  parliament 
against  the  wishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation ;  in 
Scotland,  it  was  effected  by  the  great  lords,  who  wished  to 
usurp  to  themselves  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  in  this  country, 
it  came  with  the  civil  government,  and  was  maintained  by  civil 
enactments,  pains,  and  penalties.  We  might,  therefore,  be  led, 
at  first  sight,  to  assert  the  fiindamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism to  be  the  supremacy  in  spirituals  of  the  civil  power.  But 
this  would  be  a  mistake,  because  it  did  not  recognize  this  su- 
premacy unless  the  civil  power  was  Anti-Catholic,  and  because 
the  assertion  of  this  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  spirituals 
was  itself  a  denial  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Church,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  made  without  makmg  the  act  of  dissent.  There 
is  no  question  but  the. Protestants  did,  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose,  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  spiritual  matters ; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  very  agreeable  to  its  nature 
to  do  so,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  even  now,  and  in  this 
country,  it  opposes  the  Catholic  Church  chiefly,  and  with  the 
most  success,  on  the  ground  that  Catholicity  asserts  the  freedom 
of  religion,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  independence  of  the 
spiritual  authority.  Still  this  cannot  be  its  ultimate  principle. 
The  Church  taught  and  teaches,  that,  though  the  independence 
of  the  civil  power  in  matters  purely  temporal  is  asserted,  its 
authority  in  spirituals  is  null.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the 
Church,  and  iis  much  to  dissent  from  her  authority  as  to  deny 
her  infallibility,  her  divine  origin,  or  any  article  of  the  creed 
she  teaches ;  and  this  must  be  denied  before  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  power  in  spirituals  can  be  asserted.  Therefore,  if 
Protestantism  did  openly,  avowedly,  assert  the  Erastian  heresy 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  spirituals,  it  would  not 
justify  her  dissent  by  an  external  authority,  unless  she  co^d 
make  this  assertion  itself  on  some  external  authority  acknoM^ 
edged  to  be  paramount  to  the  Church.  But  for  this  she  has 
no  external  authority,  since  the  Church  denies  it,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  is  the  matter  in  question.  She  can,  then, 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  state  only  on  the  authority  of  some 
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principle  in  the  individual  dissenting,  and  therefore  only  on 
some  internal  authority.  Whatever  authority,  then,  Protes- 
tantism may  ascribe  to  the  civil  power,  it  is  not  an  external  au- 
thority, because  the  authority  asserted  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
previous  article,  always  of  the  same  order  as  that  on  which  it 
is  asserted,  and  can  never  transcend  it 

Others,  again,  may  think,  since  Protestants,  and  especially 
those  among  them  denominated  Anglicans  and  Episcopalians, 
occasionally  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity,  and  talk  of  the 
Fathers,  and  sometimes  even  profess  to  quote  them,  that  they 
have,  or  think  they  have,  in  Christian  antiquity  an  authority  for 
dissent,  virtually,  at  least,  external  to  the  individual  dissenting. 
But  Christian  antiquity,  unless  read  with  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  Church,  save  on  a  few  general,  and  public  facts  mani- 
festly against  Protestants,  decides  nothing.  Understood  as  the 
Church  understands  it,  and  it  evidently  may^  without  violence 
to  its  letter  or  spirit,  be  so  understood,  it  condemns  Protes- 
tantism without  mercy.  To  make  it  favor  Protestantism  even 
negatively,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  a  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion which  the  Church  does  not  concede,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  would,  therefore,  involve  the  dissent  in  question.  If  we 
take  with  us  the  canon,  that  all  in  the  Christian  Fathers  is  to 
be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  Church  when  not  mani- 
festly against  her,  Christian  antiquity  will  be  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  if  we  take  the  canon,  that  all 
in  the  Christian  Fathers  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  against 
the  Church,  when  not  manifestly  in  her  favor.  Christian  anti- 
quity may,  on  many  important  dogmas,  leave  the  question 
doubtful ;  though  even  then  it  would,  in  fact,  be  decisive  for 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  implicitly  for  all 
special  dogmas.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undeniable  that 
it  is  only  by  adopting  this  latter  canon  that  Protestantism  can 
derive  any  countenance  from  Christian  antiqui^.  But  on  what 
authority  do  they,  or  can  they,  adopt  such  a  canon  ?  Protes- 
tants call  themselves  reformers  ;  they  are  accusers,  dissenters, 
and  therefore  all  the  presumptions  in  the  case  are  manifestly 
against  them,  as  they  are  against  all  who  accuse,  bring  an 
action  or  a  charge  against  others  ;  and  they  must  inake  out  a. 
strong  prima  facie  case,  before  they  can  turn  the  presumptions 
in  their  favor.  This  is  law,  and  it  is  justice.  Till  they  do  this, 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  Church  ;  and  then  it  is 
enough  for  her  to  show  that  the  testimony  of  antiquity  nuvy, 
without  violence,   be  so  understood  as  not  to  impeach  her 
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claims.     Till  then,  nothing  will  make  for  Protestants  which  is 
not  manifestly  against  her,   so  clear  and  express    as  by  no 
allowable  latitude  of  interpretation  to  be  reconcilable  with  her 
pretensions.     That  is  to  say,  the  Protestant  must  impeach  the 
Church  on  prima  facie  evidence,  before  he  can  have  the  right 
to  adopt  that  canon  of  interpretation  without  which  it  is  mani- 
festly suicidal  for  him  to  appeal  to  Christian  antiquity.     Take, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  we  ifnean,  the  testimony  of  St.  Justin 
Martyr  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.     It  is 
clear  to  any  one  who  reads  the  passage,  that  the  words  in  a  plain 
and  easy  sense  confirm  the  Catholic  doctrine  ;  and  yet,  if  there 
were  an  urgent  necessity  for  interpreting  them  otherwise,  we 
are  not  certain  but,  without  greater  deviation  from  the  literal 
sense  than  is  sometimes  allowed,  they  might  be  so  understood 
as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
which  some  Protestant  sects  profess  to  entertain.     But  by  what 
authority,  because  they  may  be  so  interpreted,  are  we  to  say 
they  must  be  ?     In  truth,  it  is  nothing  to  the  Protestant's  pur- 
pose to  say  they  may  be,  till  he  establishes  by  positive  autnor- 
ity  they  must  be,  for  it  is  obvious  they  also  may  not  be.    Now, 
what  and  where  is  this  positive  authority  ?     Manifestly  not  in 
Christian  antiquity  itself;  and  yet  it  must  be  had,  before  Chris- 
tian antiquity  can  be  adduced  as  authorizing  dissent  from  the 
Catholic  Church.     This  authority,  as  we  said  before,  must  be 
either  external  to  the  dissenter  or  internal  in  the  dissenter  him- 
self.    It  cannot  be  external ;  for,  after  the  Church,  there  is  no 
conceivable  external  authority  applicable  in  the  case.    It  must, 
then,  be  internal.     Then  the  authority  of  Christian  antiquity,  as 
alleged  against  the  Church,  is  only  the  authority  there  is  in  the 
dissenter  himself,  according  to  the  principle  already  established, 
that  the  authority  asserted  is  necessarily  of  the  same  order  as 
that  on  which  it  is  asserted. 

Finally,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  inasmuch  as  all  Prot- 
estants did  at  first,  and  some  of  them  do  now,  appeal  to 
the  written  word,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  justification  of 
their  dissent,  that  they  have  in  these  a  real  or  a  pretended 
authority,  external  to  and  bdependent  of  the  dissenter,  dis- 
tinct from  and  paramount  to  that  of  the  Church.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  will  show,  even  if  the  Scriptures  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  Church,  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  proposed,  and  their  sense  declared,  by  the 
Church,  we  hold  with  a  firm  faith  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
therefore  of  the  highest  authority  ;  but,  if  not  so  proposed  and 
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interpreted,  though  in  many  respects  important  and  authen- 
tic historical  documents,  and  valuable  for  their  excellent  di- 
dactic teachings,  they  would  not  and  could  not  be  for  us  the 
inspired,  and,  in  a  supernatural  sense,  the  authoritative,  word  of 
God.  To  the  Protestant  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  an  au- 
thority external  to  the  dissenter  ;  because,  denying  the  unwrit- 
ten word,  the  Church,  and  ail  authoritative  tradition,  he  has  no 
external  authority  to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  they  are  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  or  to  declare  their  genuine  sense.  If 
there  be  no  external  authority  to  decide  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  declare  its  true  sense,  the  authority  as- 
cribed to  it  in  the  last  analysis,  according  to  the  principle  we 
have  established,  is  only  the  authority  of  some  internal  princi- 
ple in  the  individual  dissenting  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  individual, 
by  virtue  of  this  internal  principle,  decides,  with  the  Bible  as 
without  it,  what  is  and  what  is  not  God's  word,  what  God  has 
and  has  not  revealed  ;  and  therefore  what  he  is  and  what  he  is 
not  bound  to  believe,  what  he  is  and  what  he  is  not  bound  to  do. 
It  is,  moreover,  notorious  that  Protestants  do  really  deny 
all  external  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  hold  that  any  ex- 
ternal authority  to  determine  for  the  individual  what  he  must 
believe  would  be  manifest  usurpation,  intolerable  granny,  to  be 
resisted  by  every  one  who  has  any  sense  of  Christian  freedom, 
or  of  his  rights  and  dignity  as  a  man.  Even  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  claims  to  herself  authority  in  controversies  of 
faith,  acknowledges  that  she  has  no  right  to  ordain  any  thbg 
as  of  necessity  to  salvation,  which  may  not  be  proved  from 
God's  word  written  ;  and  by  implication  at  least,  if  she  means 
any  thing,  leaves  it  to  the  individual  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  what  she  ordains  is  provable  from  the  written  word 
or  not ;  and,  therefore,  abandons  her  own  authority,  by  making 
the  individual  the  judge  of  its  legality.  No  one  will,  further- 
more, pretend  that  Protestants  even  affect  to  have  dissented 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  in  which  they  were  spiritually  bom 
and  reared,  in  obedience  to  an  external  authority ;  that  is  to 
say,  another  Church,  which  they  held  to  be  paramount  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  they  had  admitted  that  tfaliere  was 
anywhere  an  authoritative  Church,  they  would  have  agreed 
that  it  was  this  Church,  and  could  have  been  no  other.  In 
denying  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  de- 
nied, and  intended  to  deny,  in  principle,  all  external  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  ;  and  the  chief  count  in  the  indictment  of  the 
Church,  which  they  have  drawn  up,  and  on  which  thqr  hftve 
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been  for  these  three  hundred  years  demanding  conviction,  is» 
that  she  claims  to  be  such  authority,  when  no  such  authority 
was  instituted,  or  intended  to  be  instituted.  We  may,  then, 
safely  conclude  that  the  affirmative  principle  on  which  Protes- 
tantism relies  for  the  justification  of  its  denial  of  Catholic  au- 
thority is  not  some  authority  external  to  the  individual  dis- 
senting, and  held  to  be  paramount  to  that  from  which  he  dis- 
sents. 

Then  the  principle  must  be  internal  in  the  individual  himself, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  Protestantism  teaches  ;  for  by  her 
own  confession,  nay,  by  her  own  boast,  her  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT.  This  was  the  only  principle 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  she  could  set  up  as  the  antag- 
onist of  Catholic  authority  ;  and  it  is  notorious  the  world  over, 
that  it  is  in  the  name  of  this  principle  that  she  arraigns  the 
Church,  and  commands  her  to  give  an  account  of  herself.  We 
see,  even  to-day,  emblazoned  on  the  banners  borne  by  the 
motley  hosts  of  the  so-called  ^'  Christian  Alliance,"  this  glorious 
device,  —  The  Right  op  Private  Judgment.  This  is  their 
battle-cry,  as  Deus  VuU  was  that  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  their 
In  hoc  signo  vince.  ^^  We  want  no  infallible  pope,  bishops,  or 
church,  to  propound  and  explain  to  us  God's  word,  to  lord  it 
over  God's  heritage,  and  make  slaves  of  our  very  consciences. 
No  !  we  are  freemen,  and  we  strike  for  freedom,  the  glorious 
birthright  of  every  Christian  to  ludge  for  himself  what  is  or 
what  is  not  the  word  of  God  ;  tnat  is,  what  he  is  or  is  not  to 
believe."  There  is  no  mistake  in  this.  If  there  is  any  thing 
essentia],  any  thing  fundamental,  in  Protestantism,  any  thing 
which  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  predicate  at  all,  it  is  this  far- 
famed  and  loud-boasted  principle  of  private  judgment. 

In  saying  this,  we  of  course  ^e  not  to  be  understood  as  as- 
serting that  Protestants  always,  or  even  commonly,  respect,  in 
their  practice,  this  right  of  private  judgment.  Praotically,  every 
Protestant  says,  ^^  /  have  the  right  to  think  as  I  please,  and 
you  have  the  right  to  think  as  I  do  ;  and  if  you  do  not,  I  will, 
if  I  have  the  power,  compel  you  to  do  so,  or  confiscate  your 
goods,  deprive  you  of  citizenship,  outlaw  you,  behead,  Imng, 
or  bum  you  ;  at  least,  imprison  you,  flog  you,  or  bore  your  ears 
and  tongue."  In  point  of  fact,  Protestants,  we  grant,  haVe 
very  generally  violated  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and 
have  practised,  in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  the  most  un- 
just, tyranny  over  conscience,  —  unjust,  because,  on  their  own 
principles,  they  have  received  firom  Ahnighty  God  no  authority 
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to  dictate  to  conscience,  and  because  they  also  concede,  what 
is  unquestionably  true,  that  conscience  is  accountable  to  God 
alone.  Every  attempt  of  any  man,  set,  or  class  of  men,  not 
expressly  commissioned  by  Almighty  God,  —  so  expressly  that 
the  authority  exercised  shall  be  really  and  truly  his,  —  to  exert 
the  least  control  over  conscience  is  a  manifest  usurpation,  an 
outrageous  tyranny,  which  every  man,  having  a  just  reverence 
for  his  Maker,  will  resist  even  unto  death.  The  Catholic 
Church,  indeed,  claims  plenary  authority  over  conscience  ;  but 
only  on  the  ground,  that  she  is  divinely  commissioned,  and  that 
the  authority  which  speaks  in  her  is  literally  and  as  truly  the 
authority  of  God,  as  that  of  the  representative  is  that  of  his 
sovereign.  If,  per  impossilnli^  she  could  suppose  herself  not  to 
be  so  commissioned,  and  therefore  not  having  the  pledge  of  the 
divine  supervision,  protection,  and  aid  which  such  commission 
necessarily  implies,  she  would  concede  that  she  has  no  authority, 
and  should  attempt  to  exercise  none.  We  cheerfully  obey 
her,  because  in  obeying  her  we  are  obeying  not  a  human  au- 
thority, but  God  himself.  In  submitting  to  her  we  are  free, 
because  we  are  submitting  to  God,  who  is  our  rightfiil  sovereign, 
to  whom  we  belong,  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  are. 
Freedom  is  not  in  being  held  to  no  obedience,  but  in  being 
held  to  obey  only  the  legd  sovereign  ;  and  the  more  unqualified 
this  obedience,  the  freer  we  are.  Perfect  freedom  is  in  having 
no  will  of  our  own,  in  willing  only  what  our  sovere^n  wills, 
and  because  he  wills  it.  If  the  Church,  as  we  eamiot  doubt, 
be  really  commissioned  by  God,  the  more  absolute  her  author^ 
ity,  the  more  unqualified  our  submission,  the  more  perfect  is  our 
liberty,  as  every  man  knows,  who  knows  any  thii^  at  all  of  that 
freedom  wherewith  the  Son  makes  us  free.  But  in  yielding 
obedience  to  a  Protestant  sect,  it  is  not  the  same.  When  any 
one  of  our  sects  undertakes  to  dictate  to  conscience,  it  is 
tyranny ;  because,  by  its  own  confession,  it  has  received  no 
authority  from  God.  It  is  tyranny,  even  thoc^h  what  it  a^ 
tempts  to  enforce  be  really  God's  word ;  for  it  attempts  to 
enforce  it  by  a  human^  and  not  by  a  divine  authoritj.  It  would 
still  tyrannize,  because  it  has  no  right  to  enforce  any  thing  at  aU. 
It  may  say,  as  our  sects  do  say,  it  has  the  Bible,  that  the  Bible 
is  God's  word,  and  that  it  only  exacts  the  obedience  to  God's 
commands  which  no  man  has  the  right  to  withhold.  Be  it  so. 
But  who  has  made  it  the  keeper  and  executor  of  Crod's  laws  ? 
Where  is  its  commission  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?     It  is,  doubtless,  right  that  the  civil  laws  should  be 
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executed,  —  that  the  murderer,  for  instance,  should  be  punished ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  I,  as  a  simple  citizen,  have 
the  right  to  execute  them,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment.  That 
may  be  done  only  by  the  constituted  authorities,  and  is  not  my 
business  ;  and  it  is  a  sound  as  well  as  a  homely  adage,  Let 
every  one  mind  his  own  business.  Protestants,  on  this  point, 
fall  into  grievous  errors.  The  simple  possession  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  does  not  constitute  them  keepers  of  the  word,  —  even 
supposing  the  Scriptures  to  contain  the  whole  word,  — and  give 
them  the  right  to  dictate  to  conscience,  as  they  imagine,  any 
more  than  the  fact  of  my  having  in  my  possession  the  statute- 
book  constitutes  me  the  guardian  and  administrator  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth.  Protestants,  whenever  they  interfere 
with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  convict  themselves,  on  their 
own  principles,  of  practising  on  what,  in  these  days,  is  called 
"  Lynch  law  "  ;  and  Lynch  law  is-  to  the  state  precisely  what 
Protestantism,  in  practice,  is  to  the  Church.  This  is  a  fact 
which  deserves  the  grave  consideration  of  those  sects  which 
contend  for  creeds  and  confessions,  and  claim  the  right  to  try 
and  punish  as  heretics  such  as  in  their  judgment  do  not  conform 
to  them.  Even  Dr.  Beecher  himself  came  very  near,  a  few 
years  since,  being  lynched  by  his  Presbyterian  associates  ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  an  extraordinary  suppleness  and  marvel- 
lous skill  in  parrying  blows,  hardly  to  have  been  expected  in 
one  of  his  age,  it  might  have  been  all  up  with  him.  Our  Pres- 
byterian, Dutch  Reformed,  Puritan,  and  Anglican  friends  should 
lay  this  to  heart,  and  never  suffer  themselves  to  complain  of 
the  practice  of  '*  Lynch-law,"  or  to  find  the  least  fault  with 
the  commission  of  Judge  Lynch  himself, — for  it  emanates 
from  the  same  authority  as  their  own,  and  is  as  regularly 
made  out  and  authenticated.  But  this  is  foreign  from  our 
present  purpose.  It  ia  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that 
Protestants  assert,  in  theory,  as  they  unquestionably  do,  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  make  it  the  principle  of  tfaeir 
dissent  from  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  all  men,  at  least  as  to  their  inherent  rights^  are  equal. 
The  right  of  private  judgment,  then,  cannot  be  asserted  for 
one  man,  without  being  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  au- 
thority, asserted  for  all  men.  Then  Protestants  cannot  assert 
private  judgment  as  their  authority  for  dissenting  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  without  erecting  it  into  a  universal  principle. 
We  may  assume,  then,  that  Protestantism  begins  by  laying  down 
as  its  principle  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment. 
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But  the  right  of  all  men  to  private  judgment  is  in  effect  the 
unrestricted  or  universal  right  to  private  judgment.  This  may 
not  have  been  clearly  seen  in  the  beginning,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  Protestants  intended  in  the  commencement  to 
restrict  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  simple  interpreta- 
tion of  the  written  word.  But  every  one,  whatever  may  be 
his  intentions,  must  be  held  answerable  for  the  strict  logical 
consequences  of  the  principles  he  deliberately  adopts  ;  for  if  he 
does  not  foresee  these  consequences,  he  ought  not  to  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  adopting  the  principles.  The 
right  of  private  judgment,  once  admitted,  can  no  longer  be 
restricted.  If  restricted  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some  author!^, 
and  this  authority  must  be  either  external  or  internal.  If  in- 
ternal, it  is  private  judgment  itself,  and  then  it  cannot  restrict, 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  private  judgment  can  restrict 
private  judgment.  But  there  can  be  no  external  authority, 
because  Protestants  admit  no  external  authority,  and  because 
we  cannot  assert  an  external  authority  to  restrict  private  judg- 
ment, without  denying  private  judgment  itself.  Either  the  au- 
thority must  prescribe  the  limits  of  private  judgment,  or  private 
judgment  must  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  restriction  ;  if  the 
first,  it  is  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  private  judgment  itself, 
for  private  judgment  would  then  subsist  only  at  the  mercy  of 
authority,  by  sufferance,  and  not  by  right ;  if  the  latter,  the  ati- 
thority  is  null ;  for  private  judgment  may  enlarge  or  contract 
the  restriction  as  it  pleases,  and  that  is  evidently  no  restriction 
which  is  only  what  that  which  is  restricted  chooses  to  make  it. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  erect  private  judgment  into  a  principle 
for  all  men,  and  afterwards  to  restrict  it  to  the  simple  mterpre- 
tation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

If  we  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  we  must  assert  its  right  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever ;  for  tlie  principle  on  which  private  judgment  can  be  de- 
fended in  one  case  is  equally  applicable  in  every  case.  Will 
it  be  said  that  private  judgment  must  yield  to  God's  word? 
Granted.  But  what  is  God's  word  ?  The  Bible.  How  know 
you  that  ?  Do  you  determine  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
God  by  some  external  authority,  or  by  private  judgment  ?  Not 
by  some  external  authority,  because  you  have  none,  and  admit 
none.  By  private  judgment  ?  Then  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
is  for  you  only  private  judgment.  The  Bible  does  not  pro- 
pose itself,  and  therefore  can  have  no  authority  higher  than  the 
authority  which  proposes  it.     Here  is  a  serious  difficult  for 
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those  Protestants  who  set  up  sucb  a  clamor  about  the  Bible, 
and  which  shows  them,  or  ought  to  show  them,  that,  whatever 
the  Bible  may  be  for  a  Catholic,  for  them  it  can,  in  do  con- 
ceivable contingency,  be  any  thmg  but  a  human  authority. 
The  authority  oj  that  which  is  proposed  is  of  the  same  order 
as  that  which  proposes^  and  cannot  transcend  it.  This  is  a 
Protestant  argument,  and  is  substantially  the  great  argument  of 
Chillingworth  against  Catholicity,  and  the  one  under  a  slightly 
different  form  which  we  have  answered  in  a  preceding  article. 
Nothing  proposes  the  Bible  to  Protestants  but  private  judg- 
ment, as  is  evident  from  their  denial  of  all  other  authority  ;  and 
therefore  in  the  Bible  thev  —  not  we,  thank  God  !  —  have  only 
the  authority  of  private  judgment,  and  therefore  only  the  word 
of  man,  and  not  the  word  of  God.  If  the  authority  on  which 
Protestants  receive  the  word  of  God  is  only  that  of  private 
judgment,  then  there  is  for  them  in  the  Bible  only  private 
judgment ;  and  then  nothing  to  restrict  private  judgment,  for 
private  judgment  can  itself  be  no  restriction  on  private  judg- 
ment. 

Moreover,  if  we  take  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  on 
the  authority  of  private  judgment,  and  its  sens^  on  the  same 
authority,  as  Protestants  do  and  must,  then  we  assume  private 
judgment  to  be  competent  to  decide  of  itself  what  is  and  what 
is  not  the  word  of  God,  what  God  has  revealed  and  what  he 
has  not  revealed,  has  commanded  and  has  not  command- 
ed,—  and  therefore  competent  to  decide  what  we  are  to  be- 
lieve and  what  we  are  not  to  believe,  and  what  we  are  to  do 
and  what  we  are  not  to  do.  But  this  is  to  assume  the  whole 
for  private  judgment,  and  therefore  to  assume  its  unrestricted 
right.  We  may,  then,  assume,  in  the  second  place,  that 
Protestantism  not  only  lays  down  the  principle  of  the  right  of 
all  men  to  private  judgment,  but  the  right  of  all  men  to  the 
universal  or  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment. 

But  private  judgment  itself  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  ultimate, 
and  therefore,  though  it  be  the  principle  of  Protestantism,  is 
not  its  ultimate  principle.  The  ultimate  principle  of  Protes- 
tantism lies  a  little  farther  back.  Rights  6re  never  in  them- 
selves ultimate,  but  must  always,  to  be  rights,  rest  on  some 
foundation  or  authority.  The  right  of  private  judgment  neces- 
sarily implies  some  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  Every 
judgment  is  by  some  standard  or  measure  ;  for  when  we  judge 
it  is  always  by  something,  and  this,  whatever  it  is,  is  the  prin- 
ciple, law,  rule,  criterion,  standard,  or  measure  of  the  judgment. 
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In  every  act  of  private  judgment  this  standard  or  measure  is  the 
individual  judging.  The  individual  judges  by  biaiself,  and  to 
judge  by  one's  self  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  private  judg- 
ment. In  it  the  individual  is  both  measurer  and  measure,  '— 
in  a  word,  his  own  yard-stick  of  truth  and  goodness.  But 
rights,  to  be  rights,  must  not  only  be  founded  on  some  princi- 
ple, but  on  a  tnte  principle  ;  for  to  say  they  are  founded  on 
a  false  principle  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
no  foundation  at  all.  The  right  of  all  men  to  unrestricted  pri- 
vate judgment,  then,  necessarily  implies  that  each  and  every  man 
is  in  himself  the  exact  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  In  lay- 
ing down  the  principle  of  private  judgment  as  the  principle  of 
its  dissent  from  the  Catholic  Church,  ProtestanUsm,  then, 
necessarily  lays  down  the  principle,  that  each  and  every  man  is 
in  himself  the  exact  measure  of  truth  and  goodness,  —  the  veiy 
fundamental  proposition  of  Transcendentalism,  as  we  estab- 
lished in  our  Review,  one  year  ago,  and  from  which  the  other 
two  propositions  to  which,  in  our  analysis,  we  reduced  its 
teachings  are  easily  obtained.  The  identity  in  principle  is,  then, 
perfect ;  and  no  Protestant,  as  we  began  by  saying,  can  refuse 
to  accept  Transcendentalism,  with  all  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences, without  condemning  himself  and  his  whole  par^. 

This  conclusion  is  undeniable,  for  the  acutest  dialectician 
will  find  no  break  or  flaw  in  the  chain  of  reasooiiig  by  which 
it  is  obtained.  We,  then,  may  assume  this  very  important 
position,  that  Transcendentalism  is  the  strict  logical  termina- 
tion of  Protestantism  ;  and  if  some  Protestants,  as  is  the  case, 
refuse  to  admit  it,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  their  dialectics  ;  be- 
cause they  cannot,  or  dare  not,  say,  Two  and  two  make  four, 
but  judge  it  more  prudent  to  say.  Two  and  two  make  five,  or  to 
compromise  the  matter  and  say,  Two  and  two  make  three. 
There  are  few  things  which  are  more  disgusting  than  the  cow- 
ardice which  shrinks  from  avowing  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  one's  own  principles.  The  sin  of  inconsequence  is,  as  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Evariste  de  Gypendole  jusdy  remarks,  a  mortal 
sin,  —  at  least,  in  the. eyes  of  humanity  ;  for  it  is  high  treason 
against  the  rational  nature  itself;  and  he  who  deliberately  com- 
mits it  voluntarily  abdicates  reason,  and  takes  his  place  among 
inferior  and  irrational  natures.  If  your  principles  are  sound, 
you  cannot  push  them  to  a  dangerous  extreme  ;  and  if  they 
will  not  bear  pushing  to  their  extreme  consequences,  you  shouM 
know  that  they  are  unsound,  and  not  fit  to  be  entertained  ;  for 
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it  is  always^  lawful  to  conclude  the  unsoundnesd  of  the  princir 
pie  from  the  unsoundness  of  the  consequences. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  we  confess  the  Transcenden- 
talists  appear  to  us  the  more  respectable,  and  indeed  the  only 
respectable,  because  the  only  consistent,  class  of  Protestants. 
Consistent  as  Protestants,  we  mean,  not  as  men ;  for  Tran- 
scendentalism is  the  ne  plus  nlira  of  inconsistency  and  absurd- 
ity ;  but  as  Protestants  they  are  consistent  in  so  far  as  they 
carry  out  with  an  irofi  logic  the  Protestant  principle  to  its  le- 
gitimate results  ;  and  in  doing  this,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
they  are  rendering  no  mean  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
They  are  a  living  and  practical  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Prot- 
estantism. They  strip  it  of  its  disguises,  expose  it  in  its 
nakedness,  and  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  as  the  drunken 
Helotae  subserved  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the  Spartan 
youth  by  exposing  to  them  the  disgusting  effects  of  drunken- 
ness. 

It  is  of  great  practical  importance  that  Protestantism  should 
be  exhibited  by  its  followers  in  its  true  light,  as  it  really  is  in 
itself.  Thus  far  Protestants  have  owed  their  success  and  in- 
fluence, in  the  main,  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  them  have 
never  seen  and  comprehended  Protestantisn)  in  its  simple,  un- 
adulterated elements.  It  has  always  been  presented  to  them 
in  a  livery  stolen  from  Catholicity.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Protestant  people,  seeing  it  only  in  this  livery,  have  supposed 
that  it  appertained  to  the  household  of  faith,  and  that  they  had  in 
it  all  that  is  essential  to  the  Christian  religion.  Unable  to  pene- 
trate its  disguises,  unable  to  distinguish  between  what  was  gen- 
uinely Protestant  and  what  was  surreptitiously  taken  from  the 
Church,  they  could  not  understand  the  force  or  truth  of  the 
Catholic  accusations  against  them.  It  seemed  to  them  utterly 
false  to  say  that  they  had  no  faith,  no  church,  no  religion,  and 
that  their  Protestantism  necessarily  involved  the  denial  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  revealed  religion,  and  left  them  in  reality 
nothing  but  mere  Naturalism.  Had  they  not  something  they 
called  a  church  ?  Had  they  not  places  of  worship  modelled 
after  Christian  temples  ?  Had  they  not  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
pastors  and  teachers,  hymns,  prayers,  —  aU  the  exterior  forms 
of  worship  ?  Did  they  not  profess  to  believe  in  God,  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  necessity  of  Grace, 
the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  eternal  beatitude 
of  the  just,  —  all  that  even  Catholic  doctors  have  ever  taught 
that  it  is  necessary  as  ex  necesrikUe  medii  ad  saliUem  to  be  ex- 
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plicitly  believed  ?  Did  they  not  try  to  lead  holy  and  devout  lives, 
spend  much  time  in  prayer  and  praise,  seek  earnestly  to  know 
and  do  the  will  of  God,  and  actually,  in  many  instances,  attain 
to  a  moral  elevation  which  would  more  than  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  many  CathoUcs  ?     How  say,  then,  that  we  have 
no  religion,  that  our  principles  are  at  war  with  Christianity,  and 
lead  necessarily  to  the  destruction  of  all  faith,  of  all  GhristiaD 
morality  ?     Have  we  not  in  our  Protestantism,  as  we  bold  it, 
a  living  lie  to  your  unjust  charge,  your  foul  aspersion?     It 
must  be  confessed,  that  appearances,  to  the  Protestant,  were 
much  against  the  Catholic,  and  it  required  considerable  insight 
and  firmness  of  logic  to  establish  the  charges  which  the  Catholic, 
from  the  principles  of  an  infallible  faith,  was  fully  warranted  in 
preferring.    But  time  and  events  have  now  made  clear  and  certain 
to  all  who  can  see  and  reason,  what  then  seemed  so  doubtful, 
not  to  say,  so  unfounded.     In  Transcendentalism,  which  is 
both  the  logical  and  historical  development  of  Protestantism,  it 
may  now  be  seen  that  the  Protestant,  not  the  Catholic,  was 
deceived  ;  that  not  the  Catholic  was  unjust  m  his  chaises,  but 
the  Protestant  was  carried  away  by  his  delusions.     This  is  an 
immense  gain,  and  by  showing  this,  by  stripping  Protestantism 
of  its  disguises,  by  compelling  it  to  abandon  what  it  had  at- 
tempted to  retain  of  Catholicity,  and  to  restrict  it  to  its  own 
principles,  Transcendentalism  is  subserving  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.     Three  hundred  years 
of  controversy  have  resulted  in  simplifying  the  question,  and  in 
making  up  the  true  and  proper  issue.     If  the  true  and  proper 
issue  could  have  been  made  in  the  beginning,  Protestantism 
would  have  died  in  its  birth.     The  mass  of  those  who  have 
followed  the  Protestant  standard  have  done  so  because  they 
supposed  they  had  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  divine  authority  for 
their  belief.     Here  was  their  mother  delusion.    Catholics  have 
really  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  divine  authority,  because  they 
receive  them  on  the  proposition  of  the  Church  expressly  com- 
missioned by  Almighty  God  to  propose  the  truth  revealed;  but 
Protestants,  as  we  have  seen,  since  they  take  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures only  on  the  authority  of  private  reason,  have  in  them  onW 
the  authority  of  private  reason,  — a  merely  human  authority,    it 
is  now  seen  and  understood  that  the  Scriptures,  if  taken  on  hu- 
man authority,  have  only  a  human  authority ;  and  therefore,  as 
Catholics  always  alleged,  Protestants,  with  all  their  pretensions, 
have  only  a  human  authority  for  the  dogmas  they  profess  to  de- 
rive from  them,  and  therefore  are  not,  and  never  have  been^  aUe 
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to  make  that  act  of  divine  faith  without  which,  if  they  have 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  they  possess  no  Christian  virtue, 
and  do  nothing  meritorious  for  eternal  life.  If  Christianity  be 
a  supernatural  life,  the  life  which  begins  in  supernatural  faith 
and  contemplates  a  supernatural  destiny,  it  is  now  clear  that 
Protestants  cannot  and  never  could  claim  to  be  truly  within  the 
pale  of  the  Christian  family,  but  do  reject  and  always  have  vir- 
tually rejected  the  Christian  religion  itself. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  necessary  now  either  to  deny  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian  life,  and  therefore  the 
necessity  of  divine  or  supernatural  faith,  or  to  give  up  Protes- 
tantism as  having  no  claim  to  be  called  Christian.  This  is 
becoming  a  general  conviction  among  Protestants  themselves, 
and  therefore  the  tendency  to  reject  Christianity,  as  a  super- 
natural religion,  is  manifesting  itself  all  over  the  Protestant 
world.  Even  Bishop  Butler,  the  great  Anglican  light  of  the 
last  century,  declares  the  Gospel  to  be  only  "a  republication, 
of  the  law  of  nature  "  ;  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  Prot- 
estant, whatever  might  be  his  unintelligible  jargon  about  the 
New  Birth,  that  did  not  hold,  substantially,  that  the  Christian 
life  is  merely  the  continuation  and  development  of  our  natural 
life.  The  old  modes  of  speech^  adopted  when , Christianity 
was  held  to  be  a  supernatural  religion,  are,  we  admit,  in  some 
instances,  retained  and  insisted  upon ;  but  they  have  lost  their 
former  significance.  Supernatural  is  defined  to  be  super- 
sensuous^  as  if  spiritual  existences  could  not  be  natural  as  well  as 
material  existences.  It  is  thus  Coleridge  de6nes  supernatural ; 
it  is  thus,  also,  the  Supematuralists  of  Germany,  of  the  school 
of  Schleiermacher  and  De  Wette,  understand  it,  while  the 
Rationalists  deny  it  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  In  no  higher 
sense  do  we  find  the  word  recognized  by  the  mass  of  Swiss  and 
French  Protestants.  '*  What  did  Almighty  God  make  us 
for  ?"  said  we,  the  other  day,  to  a  worthy  Protestant  preacher, 
not  without  note  in  this  community  and  the  councds  of  his 
country.  "  To  develope  and  perfect  our  spiritual  natures," 
was  the  ready  reply  ;  that  is,  to  finish  the  work  which  Almighty 
God  began,  but  left  incomplete  ;  and  this  is  the  reply  which,  in 
substance,  is  almost  universally  given  by  those  Protestants  who 
plume  themselves  on  having  pure  and  ennobling  spiritual  views 
of  religion.  Thus  it  is,  men  everywhere  lose  sight  of  their 
supernatural  destiny,  and  then  deny  the  necessity  of  a  super- 
natural life,  and  then  the  necessity  of  grace.  Thus,  in  sub- 
stance, if  not  in  name,  they  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
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the  Incarnation,  the  Miraculous  Conception  and  Birth  of  our 
Saviour,  Original  Sin,  the  Atonement,  Remission  of  Sins,  the 
Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  finally,  all  that  is  in- 
compatible with  the  principle  of  man's  sufficiency  for  himself, 
as  so  many  reminiscences  of  Popery,  or  traditions  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  as  interposing  between  the  human  soul  and  its  Creator, 
and  hindering  its  freedom  and  growth.  It  is  idle  to  deny,  that, 
all  over  the  Protestant  world,  the  tendency  to  this  result  is 
strong  and  irresistible,  and  that  it  is  already,  as  we  have  said  on 
a  former  occasion,  reached  by  the  more  thinking  and  enlight- 
ened portion  of  Protestants.  The  true  and  proper  issue,  thee, 
cannot  be  really  any  longer  evaded.  Protestants  must  meet 
the  simple  questions  of  Naturalism  or  Supematuralisoi,  of  Tran- 
scendentalism or  Catholicity,  of  man  or  God. 

No  doubt,  a  certain  class  of  Protestant  doctors  do,  and  wiD, 
for  some  little  time  to  come,  struggle  to  stave  off  this  issue,  bat 
m  vain.  Matters  have  proceeded  too  far.  It  is  too  late.  The 
internal  developments  of  Protestantism  are  too  far  completed, 
the  spirit  at  work  in  the  Protestant  ranks  is  too  powerful, 
to  prevent  the  direct  issue  from  being  made.  Transcen- 
dentalism, under  one  form  or  another,  has  struck  its  roots 
so  deep,  has  spread  out  its  branches  so  far,  and  finds  so 
rich  a  soil,  that  it  must  ere  long  cause  all  the  other  forms  of 
Protestantism,  as  the  underbrush  in  a  thick  forest,  to  die  out 
and  disappear.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  which  ProtestaDdsm 
boasts  of  having  cjuickened,  the  disposition  to  bring  every 
question,  the  most  mtricate  and  the  most  sacred,  to  the  test  of 
private  judgment,  which  she  fosters,  and  which  it  woiild  he 
suicidal  in  her  to  discountenance,  will  compel  these  doctors 
themselves  either  to  give  up  their  vocations,  or  to'  iall  into  the 
current  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  borne  on  to  its  termination. 
Resistance  is  madness.  The  movement  party  advances  with 
a  steady  step,  and  will  drive  all  before  it.  Whatever  Evangeli- 
cal doctor  throws  himself  in  its  path  to  stay  its  onward  march 
is  a  dead  man  and  ground  to  powder.  There  is  no  alternative ; 
you  must  follow  Schlegel,  Hurter,  Newman,  hack  into  the 
bosom  of  Catholic  unity,  or  go  on  with  Emerson,  Parker,  and 
Carlyle.  Not  to-day  only  have  we  seen  this.  Think  yoa  that 
we,  who,  according  to  your  own  story,  have  tried  cveiy  form 
of  Protestantism,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  Protestant  ground, 
would  ever  have  left  the  ranks  of  Protestantism  b  wmch  wo 
were  bom,  and  under  whose  banner  we  had  fought  so  kx^  and 

suffered  so  much,  if  there  had  been  any  other  akemativo  fiir 

us  ? 
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The  ^^  No  Popery  "  cry  which  our  Evangelicals  are  raising, 
and  which  rings  in  our  ears  from  every  quarter,  does  not  in  the 
least  discompose  us.  In  this  very  cry  we  hear  an  additional 
proof  of  what  we  are  maintaining.  We  understand  the  full  sig* 
niBcance  of  this  cry.  The  Protestant  masses  are  escaping 
from  their  leaders.  The  sectarian  ministers,  especially  of  the 
species  Evangelical^  are  losing  their  hold  on  their  flocks,  and 
finding  that  their  old,  petrified  forms,  retained  from  Luther,  or 
Calvin,  or  Knox,  will  no  longer  satisfy  them,  —  have  no  longer 
vitality  for  them.  Theur  craft  is  in  danger  ;  their  power  and 
influence  are  departing,  and  Ichabod  is  beginning  to  be  written 
on  their  foreheads.  They  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  avert  the  terrible  doom 
that  awaits  them.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  seize  them,  and, 
like  the  drowning  man,  they  catch  at  the  first  straw,  and  hope, 
and  yet  with  the  mere  hope  of  despair,  that  it  will  prove  a  plank 
of  safety.  They  have  no  resource  in  their  old,  dried-up,  dead 
forms.  They  must  look  abroad,  call  in  some  extrinsic  aid, 
and,  by  means  of  some  foreign  power,  delay  the  execution  of 
the  judgment  they  feel  in  t^ir  hearts  has  already  been  pro- 
nounced against  them.  They  must  get  up  some  excitement 
which  will  captivate  the  people  and  blind  their  reason.  No 
excitement  seems  to  them  more  likely  to  answer  their  purpose 
than  a  "  No  Popery  "  excitement,  which  they  fancy  will  find  a 
firm  support  in  the  hereditary  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
flocks.  Here  is  the  significance  of  this  '^  No  Popery  '^  excite- 
ment. 

But  this  excitement  will  prove  suicidal.  Times  have  changed, 
and  matters  do  not  stand  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and 
Zwingle,  and  Henry,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox.  The  temper  of 
men's  minds  is  difierent,  and  there  is  a  new  order  of  questions 
up  for  solution.  The  old  watchwords  no  longer  answer  the 
purpose.  What  avails  it  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
to  populations  that  do  not  even  believe  in  Christ  ?  What 
avails  it  to  thunder  at  Catholicity  with  texts  which  are  no  longer 
believed  to  have  a  divine  authority  ?  Protestantism  must  now 
fall  back  on  her  own  principles,  and  fight  her  battles  with  her 
own  weapons.  She  must  throw  out  her  own  banner  to  the 
breeze,  and  call  upon  men  to  gather  and  arm  and  fight  for 
progress,  for  liberty,  for  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, or  she  will  not  rally  a  corporal's  guard  against  Catholicity. 
But  the  moment  she  does  this,  she  is,  as  the  French  say,  en* 
foncic  ;  for  she  has  subsisted  and  can  subsist  only  by  praesa- 
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ing  one  thing  and  doing  another.  Let  our  Evangelical  doctors, 
in  their  madness,  rally,  in  the  name  of  progress,  of  liberty,  ojf 
private  judgment,  an  array  to  put  down  the  Pope,  and  the  mat- 
ter will  not  end  there.  Their  forces,  furnished  with  arms 
against  Catholicity,  will  turn  upon  themselves,  and  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  and,  if  need  be,  from  brazen  throats  and  tongues  of  flame, 
exclaim,  "  No  more  sham,  gentlemen.  We  go  for  principle. 
We  do  not  unpope  the  Pope  to  find  a  new  pope  in  each  petty 
presbyter,  and  a  spy  and  informer  in  each  brother  or  sister 
communicant.  You  are  nothing  to  us.  Freedom,  gentlemen ; 
doff  your  gowns,  abrogate  all  your  creeds  and  confessions, 
break  up  all  your  religious  organizations,  abolish  aU  forms  of 
worship  except  such  as  each  individual  may  choose  and  exer- 
cise for  himself,  and  acknowledge  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
that  every  man  is  free  to  worship  one  God  or  twenty  Gods,  or 
no  God  at  all,  as  seems  to  him  good,  unlicensed,  unquestioned, 
or  take  the  consequences.  We  will  no  more  submit  to  your 
authority  than  you  will  to  that  of  the  Pope." 

This  is  the  tone  and  these  the  terms  in  which  these  ^*  No 
Popery  "  doctors  will  find,  one  of  these  days,  their  flocks  ad- 
dressing them  ;  for  we  have  only  given  words  to  what  they 
know  as  well  as  we  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Protestant  people.  The  very  means,  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  Protestant  public,  they  must  use  to  insure 
their  success,  cannot  fail  to  prove  their  ruin.  They  will  only 
hasten  the  issue  they  would  evade.  Deprived,  as  they  now 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  all  direct  aid  from  the  civil  power,  the 
force  of  things  is  against  them,  and  it  matters  little  whether  they 
attempt  to  move  or  sit  still.  They  were  mad  enough  in  the 
beginning  to  take  their  stand  on  a  movable  foundation,  and 
they  must  move  on  with  it,  or  be  left  to  balance  themselves 
in  vacuity  ;  and  if  they  do  move  on  with  it,  they  will  simply 
arrive  —  nowhither.  They  are  doomed,  and  they  cannot  escape. 
Hence  it  is  all  their  motions  affect  us  only  as  the  writhings  and 
death-throes  of  the  serpent  whose  head  is  crushed. 

Regarding  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter should  be  brought  to  its  true  and  proper  issue,  and  believing 
firmly,  that,  when  the  real  alternatives  are  distinctly  apprehend- 
ed and  admitted,  the  majority  of  Protestants  will  choose  **  the 
better  part,"  we  are  not  displeased  to  witness  the  veiy  decided 
tendency  to  Transcendentalism  now  manifesting  itself  through- 
out the  Protestant  world.  It  is  a  proof  to  us  that  the  intenoal 
developments  of  Protestantism  are  not  only  bringing  it  to  its 
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The  ^^  No  Popery  "  cry  which  our  Evangelicals  are  raising, 
and  which  rings  in  our  ears  from  every  quarter,  does  not  in  the 
least  discompose  us.  In  this  very  cry  we  hear  an  additional 
proof  of  what  we  are  maintaining.  We  understand  the  full  sig* 
nificance  of  this  cry.  The  Protestant  masses  are  escaping 
from  their  leaders.  The  sectarian  ministers,  especially  of  the 
species  Evangelical,  are  losing  their  hold  on  their  flocks,  and 
flnding  that  their  old,  petrified  forms,  retained  from  Luther,  or 
Calvin,  or  Knox,  will  no  longer  satisfy  them,  —  have  no  longer 
vitality  for  them.  Their  craft  is  in  danger  ;  their  power  and 
influence  are  departing,  and  Ichabod  is  beginning  to  be  written 
on  their  foreheads.  They  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  avert  the  terrible  doom 
that  awaits  them.  Fearfulness  and  trembling  seize  them,  and, 
like  the  drowning  man,  they  catch  at  the  first  straw,  and  hope, 
and  yet  with  the  mere  hope  of  despair,  that  it  will  prove  a  plank 
of  safety.  They  have  no  resource  in  their  old,  dried-up,  dead 
forms.  They  must  look  abroad,  call  in  some  extrinsic  aid, 
and,  by  means  of  some  foreign  power,  delay  the  execution  of 
the  judgment  they  feel  in  t^ir  hearts  has  already  been  pro- 
nounced against  them.  They  must  get  up  some  excitement 
which  will  captivate  the  people  and  blind  their  reason.  No 
excitement  seems  to  them  more  likely  to  answer  their  purpose 
than  a  "  No  Popery  "  excitement,  which  they  fancy  will  find  a 
firm  support  in  the  hereditary  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
flocks.  Here  is  the  significance  of  this  ^^  No  Popery  "  excite- 
ment. 

But  this  excitement  will  prove  suicidal.  Times  have  changed, 
and  matters  do  not  stand  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and 
Zwingle,  and  Henry,  and  Calvin,  and  Knox.  The  temper  of 
men's  minds  is  different,  and  there  is  a  new  order  of  questions 
up  for  solution.  The  old  watchwords  no  longer  answer  the 
purpose.  What  avails  it  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
to  populations  that  do  not  even  believe  in  Christ }  What 
avails  it  to  thunder  at  Catholicity  with  texts  which  are  no  longer 
believed  to  have  a  divine  authority  ?  Protestantism  must  now 
fall  back  on  her  own  principles,  and  fight  her  battles  with  her 
own  weapons.  She  must  throw  out  her  own  banner  to  the 
breeze,  and  call  upon  men  to  gather  and  arm  and  fight  for 
progress,  for  liberty,  for  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, or  she  will  not  rally  a  corporal's  guard  against  Catholicity. 
But  the  moment  she  does  this,  she  is,  as  the  French  say,  mi- 
foncie  ;  for  she  has  subsisted  and  can  subsist  only  by  profess- 
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are  also  truth  and  sagacity  in  the  remark,  made  to  us  the  other 
day  by  a  Protestant  minister  of  our  acquaintance,  that  all  the 
nevir  movements  in  old  sects,  and  all  the  new  sects  which  arise, 
indicate  a  growing  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  BiUe 
when  taken  on  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  and  die  need 
of  some  divine  authority  back  ot  it  to  vouch  for  it.  Thus,  the 
present  rapid  growth  of  Swedenborgianism  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  it  pretends,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Swedenborg,  to  a  divine 
authority  logically  antecedent  to  the  Scriptures,  from  which 
their  inspiration  and  sense  may  be  concluded.  80,  also,  we 
may  add,  Mormonism  gains  adherents  by  its  departure  from 
the  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  and  its  pretension  to  a  revelatioo 
more  immediate,  and  therefore  more  ultimate,  than  tlie  Scrip- 
tures. Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  distrust  of 
the  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  a  growing  conviction  that  it  is  idle 
to  pretend  to  have  divine  authority  m  a  book  which  is  itself 
received  as  authoritative  at  all  only  on  private  reason. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  in  Transcendentalism  itself,  or 
rather  in  the  Transcendental  movement,  we  discover  not  only 
the  logical  and  historical  termination  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment, but  an  incipient  reaction  against  it.  People  who  know 
Transcendentalism  only  from  a  distance  are  very  likely  to 
mistake  the  motives  in  which  the  more  recent  Transcendental 
movement  originated,  and  the  end  it  contemplated.  The 
fathers  of  the  movement  had  nothing  less  at  heart  than  to  iavor 
incredulity  or  impiety.  The  movement,  as  they  would  them- 
selves interpret  it,  originated  in  a  reaction  of  the  relirioos  nund 
of  the  community  against  the  open  incredulity  and  impietv  so 
prevalent  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Bationalism, 
which  is  not  generically  distinguishable  from  Transcoidentalism, 
sprang  up  in  Germany  from  the  effort  to  refute,  on  Protestant 
principles,  the  writings  of  the  English  Deists,  as  Tindall,  To- 
land,  Chubbs,  Woolston,  Collins,  Morgan,  &c. ;  and  the  TVim- 
scendental  philosophy  itself  was  the  result  of  Immanuel  Kant's 
attempt  to  give  a  scientific  reply  to  David  Hume's  skepticism. 
In  France,  the  movement  which  was  conmienced  by  Bemardin 
St.  Pierre,  Madame  de  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  car- 
ried on  by  M.  Royer  Collard,  M.  Victor  Cousin,  Jooffitry, 
Saint  Simon,  Leroux,  was  decidedly  a  reaction  against  the 
Encyclopedists,  the  incredulity,  materialism,  and  impiety  of 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  D'Holbach,  Vobey,  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  &c.  In  this  country  it  was  the  same.  The  inspirm- 
tion  was  pardy  indigenous,  and  partly  caught  from  Genaaiiy  and 
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France  ;  and  the  motive  was  to  orertiirn  the  m6del  philosophy, 
to  cut  off  doubt  in  its  source,  and  to  obtain  a  solid  and  imper- 
ishable foundation  for  faith.  In  a  word,  what  is  technically 
called  Transcendentalism  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
reaction  against  the  increduli^  and  impiety  which  culminated  in 
the  French  Revolution,  and  which  caused  such  very  general 
alarm  for  religious,  social,  and  domestic  order  throughout  the 
civihzed  world. 

All  sober  and  reflecting  people  felt  the  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Some,  believing  the  principles  it  developed,  the 
incredulity  and  impiety  which  originated  and  marked  it,  to  be 
the  legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Protestant  movement,  abandoned  the  Protes- 
tant principle,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Church.  Others,  among 
whom  for  a  time  were  we  ourselves,  looked  upon  this  as  a 
weakness,  as  timidity,  as  despair,  and  held  that  the  horrid  infi- 
delity which  we  in  common  with  them  deprecated  had  resulted, 
not  from  the  Protestant  principle  itself,  but  from  the  fact,  that 
Protestants  had  never  fully  accepted  that  principle,  had  never 
carried  it  out  to  its  legitimate  results,  and  presented  the  example 
of  real  freedom  in  religion.  We,  therefore,  thought  the  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  protestantizing  Protestantism,  in  pushing  the 
principle  of  dissent  to  its  farthest  limit ;  and  we  did  not  doubt, 
at  the  moment,  that,  if  we  plunged  deeper  into  that  principle, 
we  should  find  an  element  of  belief  on  which  we  could  recon- 
struct the  fabric  of  faith.  This,  in  general,  was  the  view  taken 
by  those  who  have  latterly  been  distinguished  as  Transcenden- 
talists  ;  and  in  motives  such  as  these  Transcendentalism,  techni- 
cally so  called,  originated. 

In  regard  to  Transcendentalism,  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
with  some  authority  ;  for,  though  we  were  never  properly  a 
Transcendentalist,  and  though  we  never  entertained  a  single 
principle  involving  Transcendental  consequences  for  one  mo- 
ment after  we  saw  clearly  that  it  involved  such  consequences, 
yet  we  did  entertain  and  defend  most  of  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Transcendental  school,  and  were  among  the  more  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  Transcendental  movement  in  this  country. 
We  know,  personally,  that  those  with  whom  we  acted,  or 
who  acted  with  us,  had  no  disposition  to  disseminate  doubt. 
We  were  generically  Protestants  ;  we  accepted  in  good  faith 
the  Protestant  movement,  and  we  confided  in  the  principle  of 
private  judgment ;  but  we  deplored  the  infidelity  we  everywhere 
encountered.     It  was  our  grief  that  the  temple  had  beisn  batr 
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tered  down,  the  altar  overthrown,  the  Holy  of  Holies  profaned, 
and  tlio  worship  of  the  Most  High  suspended.  How  often  have 
we  and  our  more  intimate  friends,  in  those  very  days  wlien  our 
countrymen  were  everywhere  denouncing  us  as  disorganizcns, 
hifidels,  seeking  to  destroy  faith  and  abolish  religious  worsliip, 
mourned  together  over  the  desolations  of  Zion,  and  given  vent 
to  our  earnest  longings  to  see  the  waste  places  restored,  the 
Church  of  God  rise  anew  from  its  ruins,  with  more  than  its 
pristine  beauty,  symmetry,  and  glory,  and  the  world  once  more 
able  to  say,  "  I  believe"  !  We  felt  deeply  that  doubt  is  the  death 
of  all  real  life,  that  there  is  no  living  without  faith  ;  and  our 
earnest  desire,  and  our  unremitted  efforts,  were  to  discover  the 
means  of  its  recovery.  We  owe  this  statement  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  to  those  of  our  former  friends  who  have  not  had 
the  hnp{)iness  of  following  us  into  the  Church  of  God. 

We  all,  in  common,  however  we  might  divide  on  other  ques- 
tions, agreed  that  faith  had  died  out,  and  religion  exhausted 
itself.  We  knew  this  to  be  true  of  the  Protestant  world  ;  we 
knew  —  for  we  had  ample  means  of  knowing  —  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestants  was  little  better  than  make-believe.  It 
had  no  vitality  ;  it  had  no  power  over  the  life,  no  hold  upon 
the  conscience.  And  knowing  this  to  be  the  case  with  tlie 
Protestant  world,  we  concluded  that  it  must  be  so,  a  fortiori., 
with  the  Catholic  world.  Of  Catholicity  we  knew  nothing. 
We  did  not  believe  all  we  heard  said  to  its  discredit ;  we  did 
not  entertain  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  Protestants  against  it  ; 
we  held  that  it  had  been  a  great  and  noble  institution  in  its  day, 
which  had  rendered  invaluable  services  to  general  civilian  ion 
and  humanity.  But  beholding  it  only  through  the  uncertain  light 
of  Protestant  travesty,  misrepresentation,  and  denunciation,  and 
the  still  more  uncertain  light  of  our  own  theorizing  from  data 
furnished  by  our  Protestantism,  we  concluded  that  its  time  was 

{)ast,  that  it  had  done  its  work,  and  could  hencefortli  have  no 
egitimate  place  among  the  institutions  of  mankind.  It  had, 
according  to  our  theorizing,  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  race,  to  respond  to  the  wants  of 
the  soul,  or  to  take  the  lead  in  any  important  measure  for 
society.  The  race  had  found  it  no  longer  serviceable,  no 
longer  endurable,  —  had  broken  away  from  it,  and  must  now 
pursue  its  march  through  the  ages  without  it.  It  was  no  longer 
to  be  made  any  account  of,  and  the  Catholic  populations  were 
to  be  considered  as  if  they  were  not.  By  their  adherence  to 
Catholicity  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  general 
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law  of  development.  The  human  race  of  to-day  disowns  them, 
leaves  them  behind,  and  recognizes  herself  only  in  the  Protes- 
tant populations,  in  whom  is  all  the  real  human  life  that  is  left 
in  the  world.  The  line  beginning  with  Adam  came  down 
through  the  patriarchs,  the  Jewish  people,  and  Jewish  prophets, 
to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  from  him  through  tlie  Apostles,  Fathers, 
Popes,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  to  the  Reformers,  and  from 
them  through  the  Protestant  populations  to  us.  We  were  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  people  of  God,  and  had,  therefore,  no 
occasion  to  look  from  the  Protestant  world  to  the  Gentiles  be- 
yond. Confining  our  views  to  the  Protestant  world,  as  in  duty 
bound,  since  good  Protestants  we  were,  we  assumed  as  our 
point  of  departure  that  there  was  really  no  vital  religious  faith 
to  he  found,  and  that  the  nations  were  living  without  faith, 
without  hope,  without  charity,  without  God  in  the  world.  With 
this  we  were  not  and  could  not  be  satisfied.  We  felt  some- 
thing better  was  needed  ;  we  believed  something  better  was 
possible  ;  and  we  set  ourselves  to  work,  with  what  skill  and 
strength  we  had,  to  realize  something  better.  Here  is  how  the 
writer  of  this  expressed  himself  some  twelve  years  ago  :  — 

"  All  the  great  institutions  of  former  times  have  been  good  in  their 
day  and  in  their  places,  and  have  had  missions  essential  to  the 
projTTcss  of  humanity  to  accomplish.  The  Catholic  institution, 
Catholicism,  which  still  excites  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  many 
a  religionist,  as  well  as  of  many  an  unbeliever,  was  a  noble  institu- 
tion in  its  time.  It  was  a  mighty  advance  on  the  paganism  which 
preceded  it.  It  was  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  times  in  which  it 
flourished,  and  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  very  light  which  has 
enabled  us  to  discover  its  defects.  Its  vices  —  and  they  need  not 
be  disguised  — appertain  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  lingered  beyond  its 
hour.  It  now  has,  and  long  has  had,  only  a  factitious  existence.  Its 
work  was  long  since  done,  its  purpose  accomplished,  and  it  now  only 
occupies  the  space  which  should  be  filled  with  another  institution,  — 
one  which  will  combine  all  our  discoveries  and  improvements,  and 
be  in  harmony  with  the  present  state  of  mental  and  moral  progress. 

"  Protestantism  cannot  be  said  to  supply  the  place  of  Catholicism. 
Protestantism  is  not  a  religion^  is  not  a  religious  institution^  con- 
tains in  itself  no  germ  of  organization.  Its  purpose  was  negative, 
one  of  destruction.  It  was  born  in  the  conflict  raised  up  by  the 
progress  of  mind  against  Catholicism,  which  had  become  superan- 
nuated. Its  mission  was  legitimate,  was  necessary,  was  inevitable  ; 
but  may  we  not  ask  if  it  be  not  accomplished  ?  Catholicism  is 
destroyed,  or  at  least  ready  to  disappear  entirely  as  soon  as  a  new 
principle  of  social  and  religious  organization,  capable  of  engaging 
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all  minds  and  hearts,  shall  present  itself.  And  this  new  principle 
will  present  itself.  Men  will  not  live  always  in  a  religious  aoarchj. 
The  confusion  of  the  transition-state,  in  which  we  now  are,  must 
end,  and  a  new  religious  form  be  disclosed,  which  all  will  love  and 
obey."  ♦ 

The  leading  thought  with  the  party  with  which  we  were 
ourselves  associated  was  progress.  We  could,  in  the  state  to 
which  Protestantism  had  reduced  us,  conceive  no  end  for  which 
man  could  exist  but  to  perfect  himself,  or  rather  to  be  always 
perfecting  himself  (the  Fourierists  improve  on  this,  and  say  his 
end  is  to  perfect  the  globe  and  the  universe),  and  we  regarded 
every  thing  in  its  relation  to  this  end.  Adopting  the  doctrine 
of  progress,  we  contended  that  all  institutions  should  not  only 
aid  progress,  but  be  themselves  progressive  ;  that,  so  long  as 
progressive,  any  institution  is  true  and  sacred  ;  and  when  fixed 
and  stationary,  the  noblest  institution  becomes  hurtful  and 
wicked.  Catholicity,  we  believed,  had  been,  during  its  earlier 
period,  progressive,  and  had  marched  with  the  race,  gone  on 
with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  during  that  period  it  was 
truly  and  preeminently  the  Church  of  God  ;  but,  in  process  of 
time,  it  contracted,  through  some  original  vice  inherent  in  its 
constitution,  a  fixed  and  stationary  character,  refusing  to  move, 
or  to  sufier  its  children  to  move.  The  Reformers  saw  this, 
rebelled  against  it,  and  broke  away  from  its  thraJdom  ;  but  they 
established  nothing  in  its  place.  The  human  race,  however, 
advances  only  by  means  of  institutions.  A  state  of  disorder, 
anarchy,  dissolution,  individualism,  is  a  state,  not  of  life,  but  of 
death.  We  cannot,  then,  accept  the  labors  of  the  Reformers 
as  final ;  as  provisionary,  as  preliminary  to  something  hereafter 
to  be,  we  esteem  them,  and  regard  them  as  sacred  ;  but  we  must 
go  beyond  them,  do  what  the  Reformers  did  not,  —  organize  a 
religion,  found  a  religious  institution,  or  a  new  church,  which, 
'Awhile  it  contains  the  elements  of  order  and  authority,  shall  yet 
have  the  capability  of  indefinite  expansion,  of  uninterrupted 
progress,  by  assimilating  to  itself  whatever  new  thought,  idea, 
discovery,  or  improvement,  the  race,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
should  suggest  or  bring  forward. 

Now  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  a  thought  which  went  be- 
yond Protestantism,  and,  in  relation  to  it,  a  thought  with  its  face 

•  Christian  Examiner^  Boston,  Sept.  1834,  pp.  68,  69.  This  extract 
shows  that  the  writer,  though  well  acquainted  with  Protestantism,  totally 
misapprehended  Catholicity.  « 
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turned  backward,  not  forward.     The  type  was  in  what  had  been, 
and  not,  as  we  supposed,  in  the  future ;  and  so  it  proved  in  our 
individual  case.     We  struggled  individually  for  this  new  church, 
which,  as  it  was  to   have  the  power  of  indefinite    progress, 
of  realizing  constantly  a  higher  and  a  higher  ideal,  we  called 
''  The  Church  of  Union  and  Progress,"     "  The  Church  of  the 
Ideal,"  and  "  The  Church  of  the  Future  "  ;  and  perhaps  should 
be  struggling  for  it  now,  had  we  not,  one  day,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  chanced  to  make  two  rather  important  discoveries  in 
mechanics,  —  namely,  that  there  can  be  no  motion  where  there 
is  nothing  at  rest,  and  that  a  man  cannot,  as  we  have  often  re- 
peated, lift  himself  up  by  his  own  waistbands.     Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  two  notable  discoveries  wrought  a  complete 
revolution  in  our  whole  mode  of  theorizing,  nay,  put  a  stop  to 
our  theorizing,  once  for   all,  and  made  us  look,  in  our  own 
eyes,  exceedingly  foolish.     If  no  motion  without  rest,  then  our 
new  church  can  aid  progress  only  in  so  far  as  itself  shall  be  im- 
movable.    If  it  is  movable,  the  race  cannot  be  progressive  by 
it,  but  it  must  be  progressive  by  the  race,  and  the  progress  of 
the  race  will  still  be  to  be  provided  for.     Then  either  our 
church  will  be  worthless  under  the  relation  of  progress,  or  it 
must  itself  be  immovable,  founded  upon  a  rock,  able  to  defy  all 
the  wrath  of  man  and  all  the  rage  of  hell.     Wonder  we  did  not 
think  of  that  before.     If  a  man  cannot  lift  himself  up  by  his 
own  waistbands,  then  the  church,  which,  if  he  constructs  it,  can 
have  no  power  but  what  he  gives  it,  that  is,  no  power  but  his 
own,  will  have  no  power  to  lift  him  from  the  condition  he  is  in 
at  the  moment  of  constructing  it.     Then  no  progress  by  means 
of  a  man-made  church.     Unity  multiplied   by  unity  is  unity. 
Man  multi])lied  by  himself  is  only  man.     From  man  you  can 
get  only  man.     The  church,  then,  can,  at  best,  be  only  man 
projected,  or  taking  himself  as  his  own  multiple.     Do  our  best, 
then,  we  can  get  in  the  church  only  what  we  are  out  of  it,  tha^ 
is,  only  ourselves  ;  and  as  ourselves  =  ourselves,  it  is  as  plain 
as  any' thing  in  DaboU  or  Euclid,  that  we  have  with  the  church 
no  power  of  progress  which  we  have  not  without  it.    It  is  idle, 
then,  to  attempt  to  construct  the  new  church.     It  must   be 
constructed  for  us,  and  embody  a  power  above  ours,  or  it  will 
avail  nothing.     Then  the  church,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all,  must  be 
given  us  from  above  and  be  immovable ;  and  if  so  given,  all  wo 
have  to  do  is  to  accept  it  and  do  what  it  bids  us.     Arrived 
here,  what  were  we  to  do  ?     Simply  to  ask  whether  Almighty- 
God  has  abandoned  us  to  our  ignorance  and  utter  helplessness, 
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or  v^helher  he  has  provided  for  our  wants  ?  Has  he  given  us 
«bch  a- church?  He  has.  Which  is  it?  The  Roman  Catb- 
elic.  Then  seek  admission  into  its  communion.  We  did,  — 
wew  adtnitted,-^and  found  what  we  wanted,  ready  made  to  our 
Itetids,  —  considerably  better,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than  we 
could  have  made  it. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Transcendentalists  is  not  in  the 
motives  by  which  they  were  governed,  or  the  end  they  con- 
tempbited.  They  wished  to  get  rid  of  infidelity,  and  to  have  a 
soK^  and  imperishable  basis  for  faith.  But,  born  and  bred  in  a 
Protestant  community,  they  sought  their  end  by  means  of  the 
Protestant  principle.  Accepting  the  Protestant  principle,  tliey 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  Protestant  movement,  and,  accepting 
this,  they  were  obliged  to  accept  the  infidel  movement,  which 
they  all  saw  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  It  is  this  fact 
that  caused  so  much  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind,  and 
brought  down  upon  them  so  much  unmerited  reproach.  They 
believed  infidelity,  positively  considered,  the  greatest  of  evils ; 
but,  provisionarily  considered,  it  had  been  useful,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  possible  to  attain  to  faith  without  passing  throuti:li  it. 
Voltaire  and  D'Holbach  did  but  continue  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  their  incredulity  was  but  an  accident  in  their  hves.  The 
old  Church  was  based  on  an  external  authority,  which  was 
wrong  ;  or,  if  it  was  not  wrong,  the  Reformers  were  unjusi/fi- 
able  in  their  revolt,  and  the  glorious  Reformation  should  be 
condemned  and  wept  over,  and  not  boasted.  If  the  old  Church 
was  wrong,  the  new  order  must  be  founded  on  an  internal,  not 
an  external,  authority.  The  Reformers,  however,  while  assert- 
ing this  internal  principle  against  Catholicity,  had  attempted  to 
reorganize  themselves  on  the  principle  of  external  authority, 
which  was  a  double  wrong ;  for  it  was  to  deny  their  own  prin- 
ciple, and  to  accept  what  they  held  to  be  a  false  one.  The 
French  infidels,  like  the  Reformers,  broke  away  from  Cath- 
olicity, but  were  too  keen- sighted  not  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
Protestant  communions  affecting  to  be  organized  on  the  same 
principle.  Nothing,  then,  remained  for  them  but  to  reject  all 
religion  ;  for  it  was  no  gain  to  renounce  the  Pope,  to  come  under 
the  presbyter,  — or  the  Church,  to  come  under  a  Presbyterian 
Assembly,  a  Genevan  Consistory,  or  Dutch  Classis,  or  even 
the  civil  tyrant. 

This  provisional  justification  of  infidelity  was  forced  upon 
us  by  our  Protestant  principles,  and  tlie  necessity  we  were  in 
of  Yindicating  the  Reformers.     There  was  no  possible  ground 
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on  which  we  could  justify  Luther,  and  Melanctlion,  and  Calvin 
in  leaving  the  Catholic  Church,  which  would  not  be  equally 
available  for  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  their  associ- 
ates and  followers ;  and  we  could  discover  no  possible  reason 
any  of  them  had  or  could  have  for  separating  from  the  common* 
ion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  would  not  be  an  equally 
strong  reason  for  separating  from  any  actually  existing  Protes- 
tant communion.  If,  as  Protestantism  taught  us,  the  revolt  of  the 
Keformers  sprang  from  what  was  good  in  them,  and  from  what 
was  bad  in  the  Church,  so  did  infidelity  spring  from  what  was 
good  in  the  unbelievers,  and  from  what  was  bad  in  the  Church 
and  the  sects.  If  we  accepted  Protestantism  as  we  did,  we 
were  obliged  to  lay  down  the  maxim,  that  infidelity  is  a  mark 
of  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  not  of  vice  and  error.  Protestant- 
ism, not  we,  was  answerable  for  this  abominable  maxim. 

Hut,  if  we  accepted  infidelity  as  a  necessary  phase  in  the 
development  of  modem  society,  it  ^'as  only  to  make  an  end  of 
it.  The  first  effort  was  to  vindicate  the  Reformation,  and  to 
place  ourselves  in  harmony  with  its  principles,  and  then  to  de- 
rive from  it  the  advantages  w-e  supposed  it  must  conceal.  But 
in  this  second  labor  there  was,  on  all  hands,  an  unconscious 
reaction  against  the  very  principle  of  the  Reformation.  We 
were  all  after  faith,  —  in  we  knew  not  what,  but  still  faith,  —  the 
power  to  affirm  something,  and  something  which  belongs  to 
tlie  unseen  world  of  spirit.  We  wished  to  attain  to  an  affir- 
mation that  should  be  valid  not  only  for  us  as  individuals,  but 
for  all  men  and  for  all  times,  —  something  certain,  absolute,  which 
no  one  of  a  sane  mind  could  question.  This  already  concealed 
a  revolt  against  the  Protestant  principle,  for  it  was  an  aspiration 
to  a  catholic  faith.  But  this  affirmation  could  not  be  made  on 
an  individual  authority.  All  felt  and  acknowledged  it.  A  plain 
reaction  this.  But  on  what  authority  can  it  be  made  }  Evi- 
dently only  on  a  catholic  or  universal  authority,  —  an  authoriuf- 
common  to  all  individuals  and  independent  of  all.  So  all  saio. 
But  what  and  where  is  this  authority  ?  We  had  all  renounced 
all  external  authority,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to  seek  it  in  the 
individual ;  and  in  the  individual  we  sought  it,  thinking  to  find  in 
the  individual  what  is  not  individual  ;  and  we  thought  we  did 
find  it  in  the  Impersonal  Reason,  as  we  and  the  Eclectics  said 
after  M.  Cousin, — in  the  Impersonal  Nature,  as  said  the  Tran- 
scendcntalists  proper.  All  that  we  and  our  immediate  friends 
said  of  the  "  Impersonal  or  Objective  Reason,"  of  "  SppDtane- 
ity,"  and  ^1  that  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  friends  #Ml  disciples 
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said  of  "Impersonal  Nature,"  "Instinct,"  "Over-soul,"  the 
"  One  Man  in  all  Men,"  was  only  so  much  theorizing  in  favor 
of  an  authority  not  individual,  hut  catholic.  It  matters  noiiji'ng 
to  our  present  purpose  that  in  this  way  we  did  not  and  could 
not  get  any  thing  but  an  individual  authority,  as  is  unquestion- 
ably true  ;  it  is  enough  for  argument  that  there  was  an  elTori  to 
get  something  more  ;  for  every  such  eflbrt  is  manifestly  an  in- 
cipient reaction  against  the  Protestant  principle. 

Transcendentalism  has  just  now  in  this  community  changed 
its  phase.  It  now  assumes  the  form  of  Fourierisni.  In  Fou- 
rierism  this  incipient  reaction  is  still  more  manifest.  Its  pub- 
lications boldly  denounce  the  Protestant  principle,  and  carry 
their  hostility  to  individualism  so  far  as  to  annihilate  the  indi- 
vidual altogether.  They  even  talk  of  unity  and  catholicity,  — 
explaining  the  terms,  however,  in  a  very  uncatliolic  sense. 
Yet  all  this  is  a  sign.  It  shows  a  reaction  is  going  on  a|rainst 
Protestantism,  where,  at  first  thought,  we  should  least  expect 
it,  and  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Protestantism  appears  in  its 
most  hideous  forms.  The  whole  body  of  your  come-oulers 
and  socialists  are,  in  their  own  way,  protesters  against  Prot- 
estantism, and,  at  bottom,  seekers  after  something  which  is 
catholic,  which  is  one,  and  not  individual  and  multiple.  We 
say,  then,  again,  there  is  in  this  Transcendental  movement  not 
only  a  tendency  to  carry  out  Protestantism  to  its  legiiunatc 
consequences,  but  the  commencement  of  a  movement  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  therefore  we  look  upon  the  movement 
as  an  indicatioji,  a  sign,  that  Protestantism  approaches  the  term 
of  its  existence. 

We  have  no  occasion,  at  present,  to  point  out  the  mistakes 
the  Transcendentalists,  under  one  form  or  another,  fall  into. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  their  mother  mistake,  iliiit  of 
supposing  the  institutions  which  are  requisite  for  our  redemp- 
tion are  to  be  created  or  can  be  created  by  man  himself.  We 
showed  this  is  out  of  the  question,  in  our  Kssay,  .\b  Churchy  *No 
R^onn^  in  our  Heview  for  April,  1844.  The  Church  was 
iaslituted  by  Almighty  God,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  in  the 
world  one  moment  since  the  fall  of  man,  and  redemption,  in 
every  sense  desirable,  is  certain  by  obedience  to  it.  The  other 
grand  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  any  internal  authority  can  be 
a  catholic  authority  ;  since  what  is  internal  must  be  taken  on 
the  authority  of  the  individual  reason,  and  therefore  is  only  the 
autlK)rity  pf  the  individual  reason.  It  must,  then,  be  external, 
or  not  lit^ttli    'If  external,  it  must  )»¥«  a  divinely  prepared 
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embodiment  or  representation,  or  it  will  be  tyranny.  A  cath- 
olic authority  built  up  by  man,  as  the  Fourierists  propose,  even 
were  it  possible,  would  be  the  most  oppressive  tyranny  imagin- 
able. All  who,  outside  of  the  Church,  aspire  to  unity  or  cath- 
olicity doom  themselves  to  endless  contradictions  and  perpetual 
defeats.  So  far  as  they  aspire  to  unity  and  catholicity  we  rejoice, 
because  the  aspiration  may  lead  them  one  day  to  the  Church ; 
so  far  as  they  so  aspire  out  of  the  Church,  and  to  a  unity  or 

catholicity  which  is  to  rival  hers we  remember  our  own 

madness  and  folly  a  short  time  since,  and  check  tlie  utterance 
of  the  words  which  press  upon  our  lips.  Yet  we  must  tell 
them,  and  we  do  it  in  no  spirit  of  exultation,  that  they  labor  in 
vain.  Nothing  they  can  do  will  prosper.  They  will  not  be- 
lieve us  now.  When  we  spoke  to  them  from  the  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  our  own  heart,  they  listened,  they  believed. 
Now,  when  we  speak  to  them,  not  our  own  feeble  words,  not 
our  own  darkened  wisdom,  but  the  words  which  have  come  to 
us  from  above,  words  as  true  as  that  God  exists,  they  will  not 
believe  us,  and  we  speak  but  to  the  winds.  O,  would  to  God 
that  they  could  but  know  the  experience  of  a  Catholic  for  one 
hour  !  O,  would  thev  could  but  for  one  moment  behold  the 
immaculate  Spouse  of  the  Lamb,  that  dear  Mother  of  the  faith- 
ful, as  she  looks  in  her  maternal  affection  on  her  children  ! 
The  hardest  heart  would  melt,  the  most  skeptical  would  be- 
lieve. O  God,  must  so  many  souls,  for  whom  thou  hast 
died,  be  lost  ?  Must  that  terrible  agony  thou  didst  suffer  in 
the  garden  be  constantly  renewed  each  day  to  the  end  of  the 
world?  (),  are  we  men  with  hearts,  and  yet  indifferent? 
Hast  thou  done  all,  suffered  all,  given  thyself,  to  win  our  love, 
and  we  will  not  give  thee  our  hearts  ?  But  let  it  be  as  thou 
wilt.  We  tell  our  Transcendental  friends  that  what  they  crave 
and  seek  they  may  find  in  the  Church,  and  can  find  nowhere 
else.  May  God  give  them  grace  to  seek  and  find.  They  w^ 
do  it,  many  of  them,  we  hope,  and  the  ravages  of  sin,  of  heresy, 
and  schism  finally  be  checked,  and,  in  some  degree,  repaired. 
For  such  a  result  we  can  all  pray,  if  we  can  do  nothing  €ilse ; 
and  the  faithful  need  not  to  be  informed  that  prayer  does  more 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  than  argument. 


'■•.'C 
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Art.  v.  — literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1. — Poverty  and  the  BaronrVs  Family:  a  Catholic  Novel.  By  the  late 
Henry  Digbv  Hkstk.  Esq.  Philadelphia:  Win.  J.  Cunningham. 
1840.      12mo.     pp.  2b7. 

Of  the  author  of  this  book  we  know  nothintr  except  what  we  learn  from 
the  book  itself.  From  a  short  biojrraphical  notice  prefixed  to  the  story,  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  an  Enjjlishman,  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  for  a 
time,  a  minister  of  the  English  Church  ;  that  he  subsecjuently  became  a 
Catholic,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  and 
finally  died  in  183<>,  hopinj^  in  the  mercy  of  God  as  **///t  reward  of  an 
honrst  ii/r.''^  The  hook  itself  hears  very  strong  evidence  of  havintr  been, 
in  part,  at  least,  written  by  one  born  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  some  eisht  or  nine  years  after  the  death  of  its  reputed  au- 
thor. Whether  Mr.  Heste  is  a  real  or  fictitious  person  we  know  not;  and 
whether  the  work  was  really  written  by  him,  or  by  some  one  in  his  name, 
or  whether  it  has  been  simply  compiled  by  some  nameless  editor  from 
papers  loft  by  him,  is  more  than  we  know;  but  if  this  last,  we  hope  the 
editor  will  be  more  explicit  in  his  next  edition,  and  give  us  some  means  of 
distintjuishinjr  what  belonjjs  to  him  and  what  to  the  author.  It  is 
just  as  easy  to  make  a  straight-forward  statement  as  a  circuitous  one,  and 
we  demand  clear  and  honest  statements  in  a  Catholic  work.  The  novel 
itself  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  It  is  written  with  life  and  <\ir- 
nestness,  with  great  truth  to  nature,  and  many  of  its  scenes  are  marked  by 
a  high  order  of  genius.  Most  of  the  characters  are  admirably  drawn  and 
well  sustained,  the  various  incidents  of  the  narrative  fall  in  naturally, 
and  the  general  grouping,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  betokens  very 
respectable  artistic  skill.  The  moral  intended  to  be  inculcated  by  the 
novel  is  excellent.  The  author  has  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  virtues  of 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  to  show  us  that  all  which  is  really 
valual)le  in  human  character,  all  that  is  really  desirable  in  human  life,  may 
be  tbund  in  the  hovel  of  poverty  as  well  as  in  the  palace  of  wealth.  Lady 
Foxglove  may  well  envy  Albert  O'Meara's  poor  widow.  He  also  aims  to 
enlist  our  sympathies,  and  to  confirm  our  respect,  for  the  Irish  peasantry,  by 
describing  their  labors,  their  trials,  their  privations,  their  generous  senti- 
ments, their  self-denial,  and,  above  all,  their  simple,  unaffected  piety,  and  to 
jteach  us  that  the  best  service  we  can  render  them  is  voluntarily  to  share  with 
ftem  their  lot  in  life.  All  this  is  excellent,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion.  We  raise  the  poor,  not  by  making  them  rich,  not  by  changing 
their  external  condition,  but  by  becoming  poor,  and  willingly  sharing  their 
labors  and  privations.  Tlie  cultivated  and  noble  Bryan  O'Meara,  living 
the  life  of  the  poor  cotter,  and  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  his  poor 
countrymen,  and  seeking,  by  his  intelligence,  his  refinement,  his  virtues, 
his  piety,  to  honor  the  peasant's  calling,  is  a  lesson  of  immense  value. 
It  is,  iu  our  degree,  imitating  the  sublime  example  of  Him  '*  who  for  our 
sakes  became  poor." 

But,  unhappily,  the  author  does  not  continue  true  to  his  first  thought. 
The  Christian  soon  loses  himself  in  the  man  of  the  world.  His  hero  soon 
sinks  from  ihq  Christian  hero  into  the  revolutionist.  While  we  thought 
he  was  volantariiy  placing  himself  on  aloTisl  with  his  countrymen,  and 
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seeking  to  alleviate  their  labors  and  sufTerings  by  sharing  them  with  them, 
we  find  he  was  organizing  them  for  a  political  movement  against  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conjurati. 
Here  is  a  fall  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  a  complete  abandonment  of  the 
sublime  morality  with  which  the  work  commences. 

Having  once  fallen  to  the  earth,  the  author  cannot  rise  again  to  heaven. 
His  peasant  must  no  longer  be  a  j>casant.  He  must  be  a  nobleman,  the 
heir  of  a  princely  estate,  and  marry  a  baronet*s  daughter.  Bah  !  Bryan 
O'iMeara,  as  the  peasant,  ])laced  by  his  superior  education  and  refinement, 
and  the  munificence  of  the  friends  he  had  won,  above  his  order,  and  yet 
voluntarily  consenting  to  remain  a  peasant,  and  to  limit  his  ambition  to 
what  he  can  do  without  going  out  of  his  order,  content  to  labor  and  suffer 
here,  looking  only  to  the  reward  hereafter,  is  a  character  we  love  to  con- 
template, for  it  recalls  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  saints.  But  Bryan  become 
the  O'Meara,  the  p(»8.sessor  of  a  princely  estate,  the  husband  of  Sir  Cecil 
Foxglove's  daughter,  sinks  into  the  class  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  we 
have  henceforth  no  more  interest  in  him  than  we  have  in  My  Lord  This  or 
My  Ijijrd  That.  If  we  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  should  say  the  first 
part  of  the  story  was  written  by  one  hand,  with  one  design,  and  the  last 
part  by  another  hand,  with  quite  another  design; — the  first  part  by  a 
Catholic,  the  last  part  by  some  one  who  thinks  true  wisdom  is  to  make 
sure  of  this  world,  and  leave  to  Providence  the  care  of  that  which  is  to 
come. 

The  true  Catholic  Christian  is  indifferent  to  the  vain  distinctions  of  this 
world.  Sin  reduces  and  grace  elevates  all  to  the  same  level.  All  are  to 
be  judij^'^d  by  the  .same  law,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  lord  and  his 
serf,  the  master  and  his  slave.  Where  distinctions  of  rank  exist,  the 
Caiiiolic  leaves  them  to  exist,  for  he  is  too  indifferent  to  them  to  seek  to 
remov(!  them;  and  where  they  do  not  exist,  he  does  not  seek  to  introduce 
them,  for  he  knows  they  are  worthless.  Before  God  he  knows  the  mas- 
ter has  no  preeminence  over  his  slave,  and  he  has  learned  that  heaven 
lies  :ls  near  to  the  lowly  cottage  as  to  the  lordly  mansion.  Rank  and 
wealth  arc  of  no  avail,  if  the  possessor  is  not  elevated  by  grace  to  the  heir- 
ship of  heaven;  and  poverty  and  want  of  rank  are  no  evil  to  him  who, 
through  grace,  is  made  a  joint  heir  of  all  things  with  the  Son  of  God. 
He  thus  is  contented  with  his  state  in  life,  whatever  it  be,  and  seeks  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  all,  not  by  obliterating  distinctions,  not  by  clfang- 
ing  the  external  order  of  things,  but  by  doing  his  best  to  bring  all  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  the  true  relii;ion,  and  by  inducing  all,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  to  look  beyond  this  short  pilgrimage,  beyond  this  vale  of  tears,  to  the 
Holy  City,  to  the  eternal  heavens,  our  true  home,  where  alone  are  to  be 
found  treasures  worth  the  seeking. 


A4. 
C.  Pise,  D.  D. 


2. — Zenosius;   or  the  Pi/iTi/w  Convert.     By  Rev.  C.  C.  Pise, 
New  York:  Edward  liunigan.     1845.     ISmo.     pp.279.        ^ 

Mr.  Dunigan  is  one  of  our  most  liberal,  enterprising,  and  meritoriou* 
publishers.  His  publications  are  all  sent  out  in  a  neat  and  chaste  atyle, 
and  some  of  them  are  fine  specixtxaoau^  the  typographift«UJfi*ia  work 
before  us  ia  tkie.fixst  number  of  a  eeridiintf  piihlijiitianirke  ii'liiaing  from 
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time  to  time,  under  the  general  title  of  '*  Danigan's  Home  Library.*'    It 
needs  no  recommendation  from  us.    Its  author  is  an  accomplished  scholar, 
a  graceful  and  classical  writer,  with  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination,  and  an 
earnest  and  unostentatious  piety.    Few  men  among  us  labor  more  dili- 
gently or  successfully  to  furnish  the  Catholic  public  with  pleasant  and 
profitable  reading,  or  to  create  and  extend  a  pure  and  elevated  literary 
taste.     The  general  plan  of  Zenosius  is  excellent,  and,  if  the  author  had 
allowed  himself  sufficient  space  to  fill  it  up,  it  would  have  been  a  work  of 
great  and  permanent  value.     It  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  it  is,  bat 
It  might  have  been  made  to  answer  a  much  higher  purpose.     Yet  it  may 
be  wrong  to  say  so.     In  the  present  state  of  the  public  taste,  perhaps  there 
is  no  greater  service  that  we  can  render  our  Catholic  community  than  to 
furnish  works  adapted  to  general  reading,  especially  to  the  capacities  and 
wants  of  the  mass,  who  will  not  read  elaborate  treatises,  or  works  which 
treat  their  subjects  in  any  other  than  a  light,  graceful,  and  popular  man- 
ner.    We  have  no  alternative,  but  either  to  Ornish  them  with  a  class  of 
*  works  of  our  own,  adapted  to  their  actual  wants,  or  to  leave  them  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  light,  superficial,  mischievous  literature  which  is  con- 
stantly issuing  from  the  Protestant  press.     What  at  first,  then,  we  might 
be  disposed  to  censure  in  Dr.  Pise  as  a  defect,  we  may,  perhaps,  upon 
second  thought,  find  reason  to  commend  as  a  merit. 


3.  —  The  Bible  against  Protestantism,     By  the  Rt.  Rkv.  Db.  Shiel. 
Boston :  Thomas  Swaney.     1846.     12mo.     pp.  996. 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  a  work  by  an  Irish  prelate,  \£  we  have 
been  rightly  informed,  and  of  a  work  which  has  been  highly  esteemed. 
Its  design  is  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  against  Protestantism  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  Catholicity.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
between  three  brothers,  one  a  Catholic,  one  an  Episcopalian, and  the  other 
a  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  work  of  much  solid  merit,  and  is  a  good  reply  to 
those  Protestants  who  are  so  strongly  addicted  to  Bibliolairy.  It  is  very 
handsomely  printed,  and  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  We  trust  it  finds 
a  ready  and  extensive  sale. 


i.^Father  Felix :  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mora  Carmody,"  &c.  &c. 
rTears  on  the  Diadem ;  or  the  Crown  and  Cloister,  A  Tale  of  the  White 
ilfl^Red  Eoses.     By  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorse y. 

^TfesE  two  little  volumes  make  Nos.  S  and  3  of  I>unigan*s  Home  Li- 
ArwyJkut  may  be  purchased  separately.  They  perhaps  are  all  we  could 
nictllein  to  be.  The  fault  we  find  with  them  is,  that,  though  they  have 
ft'Wtholic  costume  and  inculcate  some  Catholic  doctrines,  they  have  too 
•*""  affinities  with  the  spirit  of  Protestant  novels  and  romances,  and  tend 
•^-^-^         My  sentiment^mi^^ljl^Jiy^nouriBh  a  robust  piety.     If 
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estant  models.  The  formal  Catholic  teaching  they  may  coDtain  will  aTail 
little,  if  the  tone  and  temper  be  Anticatholic.  Romance  deals  with  the 
passions  and  tends  directly  to  strengthen  them,  and  therefore  to  defeat  the 
aims  of  our  holy  religion.  Romance  and  novel  readers  are  a  helpless  race 
of  mortals,  always  discontented,  imagining  themselves  in  a  false  position, 
that  nobody  understands  them,  and  that  all  things  are  against  them.  They 
are  thrown  open  to  every  temptation,  and  unfitted  for  resistance.  We 
must  be  exceedingly  cautious,  then,  if  we  write  works  of  fiction,  that  their 
temper,  their  inner  soul,  be  sound  and  healthy,  that  they  breathe  the  spirit 
of  eiilifvhtened  and  solid  piety,  of  heaven,  not  of  earth.  The  best  models 
to  be  studied  we  are  acquainted  with  are  the  exquisite  tales  of  Canon 
Schmidt.  We  never  read  one  of  these  but  we  feel  armed  for  the  spiritual 
combat,  and  strengthened  to  fight  manfully  against  our  spiritual  enemies. 


5. — St.  Augustine^ s  Confessions  or  Praises  of  God,  In  Ten  Books. 
Newly  translated  into  English  from  the  Original  Latin.  New  York 
and  Boston  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier.     1846.     18mo.     pp.  381. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  farther  notice  than  the 
simple  announcement,  that  a  new  edition  of  it  is  published,  and  may  be 
obtained  of  Messrs.  Sadlier,  at  their  bookstores  in  New  York  and  in  this 
city,  where,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  they  have  recently  opened  a  branch 
of  their  establishment. 


6. — A  Short  Treatise  on  Prayer^  adapted  to  all  Classes  of  Christians. 
From  the  Italian  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  Baltimore:  F.  Lucas, 
Jr.     1846.     32mo.    pp.  205. 

Let  every  one  who  desires  to  advance  in  Christian  perfection  buy,  read, 
and  study  this  invaluable  little  treatise  on  prayer,  which  its  sainted  author 
preferred  to  all  his  other  works. 


7,  —  TTie  Way  of  Salvation ;  or  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 
From  the  Italian  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  by  Rbv.  James  JoNEr 
Baltimore :  F.  Lucas,  Jr.     1846.    32mo.     pp.  409. 

A  PIOUS  book,  and  admirably  adapted  to  aid  the  growth  of  piel 
those  who  use  it. 


8.  —  The  Ursuline  Manual,    New  York :  Edward  Dunigan. 
ers  of  Piety,     New  York :  by  the  same.     1845. 

These  two  prayer-books  are  too, 
to  stand  in  need  ofan 
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ner  in  which  they  are  got  up,  and  for  the  excellence  of  their  illustnitiooi. 
The  illuminated  edition  of  the  first  compares  favorably  with  the  very  bert 
issues  from  the  American  press.  The  second  is  illustrated  with  ongioil 
designs  by  Chapman. 


0.  —  The  Pious  Guide  to  Pra/er  and  Devotion.     Baltimore :  F.  Lucas,  jr. 

A  YERr  good  little  manual  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  many  indi- 
viduals will  find  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  peculiar  spiritual  tastes  tod 
devotional  exercises. 


10.  —  Sparks^ s  American  Biography^  Nos .  VII . , V HI . ,  IX .     Boston :  Lit- 
tle &  Brown.     1846. 

We  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  find  space  to  notice  these  volumef 
at  length,  but  other  matters  have  pressed,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to 
postpone  the  fulfilment  of  our  intention.  Happily,  the  reputation  of  the 
work  stands  in  no  need  of  a  lift  from  us.  As  American  biography,  we  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  series,  and  with  the  patriotic  tone  of  the  work  we 
fully  sympathize.  We  believe  the  writers  aim  to  be  impartial  and  exact, 
and  we  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  them.  The  lives  which  will 
most  interest  our  Catholic  countrymen  are  those  of  Father  Rale,  bv  Dr. 
Francis,  of  Cambridge,  and  Leonard  Calvert,  by  Mr.  Burnap,  of  Balti- 
more. The  latter,  we  believe,  is  acceptable  to  our  Maryland  friends  ;  the 
former  appears  to  have  been  written  with  honest  intentions,  but  is  not  un- 
frequently  inexact  in  its  statements,  and  inconclusive  in  its  reasoning. 


11.  —  Martyria:  A  Legend^  xchtrcin  are  contained  Homdies^  Convirsa- 
iionsj  and  Incidents  of  the  reign  of  Edvcard  the  Sixth,  By  William 
MouNTFORD,  Clerk.  First  American  Edition,  with  an  Introduction. 
Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols.     1846.     16mo.     pp.  328. 

This  work  is  by  a  Unitarian,  and  is  designed  to  show  that  the  Unitarian 
heresy  was  not  unknown  or  insignificant  in  the  early  days  of  the  Protes- 
nt  Reformation,  —  a  fact  we  are  far  from  disputing.  The  work  is 
Written  with  some  ability,  and  its  author  has  studied  the  epoch  of  which 
ha  treats,  under  certain  aspects,  with  more  success  than  most  of  his  Prot- 
ea^t  brethren  have  done.  We  of  course  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
eekliar  views  of  the  author,  and  can  but  smile  at  his  allusions  to  Catho- 
ot  we  regard  his  work  as  not  uninstructive.  It  is  well  adapted 
those  Protestants  who  deny  the  Christian  name  to  Unitarians, 
do  so  at  their  own  expense.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Uui- 
as  not  as  much  right  to  claim  the  Christian  name  as  has  the 
n  or  the  Calvinist.  He  has  only  travelled  a  little  farther  in  the 
In  all  Protestants  take,  and  is  in  reality  a  little  more  consistent 
willi^mself.  The  pretensions  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  and  Angli- 
^"^l^MQBdMtt^  ridiculous^jBlf|Mi»«liim  to  treat  those  who  dis- 
tent from  '^'TllinwriniiiiFfflMifl^  Thmm  all 
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alike  out  of  the  ark,  and,  though  one  may  stand  on  a  higher  hill  than 
another,  it  avails  nothing ;  for  the  floods  that  come  cover  the  tops  of  even 
the  highest  mountains,  and  those  on  the  hills  will  he  swept  away  by  the 
deluge  as  well  as  those  in  the  lowest  valleys.  When  all  are  involved  in 
the  same  sin,  none  should  call  one  another  naughty  names.  No  matter 
how  the  Protestant  world  divides  and  subdivides,  they  are  all  in  the  same 
category ;  and  unless  divine  grace  brings  them  into  the  Church,  they  must 
all  share  the  same  eternal  destiny. 


12.  —  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cheat  Britain,  declared  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  18/A  of 
June  J  1812,  and  concluded  by  Peace,  the  Ibth  of  February,  1815.  By 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia : 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1845.     8vo.     pp.  508. 

Philadelphia  appears  to  be  a  doomed  city.  Its  calamities  of  late  have 
come  neither  seldom  nor  singly.  It  had  first  to  bear  the  terrible  calamity 
of  its  financiering ;  and  then  came  riot,  murder,  and  sacrilege ;  and  now 
coines  Ingersoirs  Historical  Sketch  of  the  War.  Unkind  Charles  Jared 
Ingersoll !  Had  not  thy  native  city  sufl^ered  enough  already?  Was  she 
not  sufficiently  bowed  down  by  her  misfortunes,  and  afflicted  by  her  sons, 
but  thou,  too,  whom  she  had  honorably  distinguished,  must  throw  thy 
Historical  Sketch  upon  her  overloaded  back?  Ik  tu.  Brute f  It  is  too 
bad,  altogether  too  bad  ;  and  if  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  one  spark  of  humanity 
not  unextinguished,  if  he  have  any  the  least  regard  for  his  native  city 
left,  he  will  stop  with  this  first  volume,  and  publish  no  more.  For  his 
own  sake  we  do  not  ask  him  to  desist ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  his  native  city, 
which  we  hope  to  see  outgrow  the  disgrace  which  now  rests  upon  her, 
and  which  she  may  outgrow,  we  beg  him  to  proceed  no  farther,  but  to 
be  content  with  the  laurels  he  is  winning  as  a  statesman  and  legislator. 
Of  his  book  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 


13. — Festus,  a  Poem.     By  P.  J.  Bailey.     First  American  Edition. 
Boston  :  B.  B.  Mussey.     1845.     16mo.     pp.  412. 

We  are  late  in  noticing  this  book,  which  we  received  in  due  time 
the  publisher.     The  poem  has  been  much  praised  in  quarters  where  ] 
was  hardly  to  be  expected ;  and  perhaps  no  poem  has  appeared  in  ou 
guage,  for  some  lime,  that  has  really  been  received  with  more  favo^ 
must  be  confessed  that  the  author  does  not  want  poetic  feeling  or  " 
and  he  may  have  even  fancied  that  he  was  writing  with  an  honestjM 
There  are  passages  in  the  work  which  even  we  cannot  help  ad 
their  vigor,  beauty,  and  truth  to  nature ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  we  co 
the  strongest  terms  we  are  master  of,  this  much  lauded  poemf 
work  which  should  never  be  opened  by  one  who  loves  God  o 
has  any  respect  for  himself.     Genius  is  never  respectable,  whe 
in  the  service  of  error  and  immorality.     Moreover,  while  adm  ^^^ 
author*s  irenius,  we  must  aav  wjbl  liaye  found  his  work  as  a  wmU  i 
ceediMU  diill,«ad  uJVtmUE\l^iim^  Ottt  itf^^bjMlMbto 
ftert,  Md  tlMi  »  oQBtfloipCible  to  te  UMlihr 
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11. —  7/1/   I{-/t'n/  nf'  Hru^rs,  a/iil  "f'i  rP'"ms,     Hy  H.  \V.  Lon«.;H:.llow. 
Caniliricl^M; :  .loliii  Owen,     l^ll'».      l».'»ino.     i'[».  I.'»l. 

\Vr  i»li;u(I  irniltv  to  no  slisht  np'.;l»H't  (if  tliP  curn.'nt  litorit'.irr  of  nur 
|'n»:«;si:ml  <'iuiritrviiii'ii.  'I'lii.^  ii'''l^U«.'1  is  not  <»\viiii2  tn  any  tiiiuirMitu  •,  of 
Aini'ri«*:iii  t^cliii'j.  nor  ti)  :i  izrowiiiir  imliirm-nre  to  Aintii«'nn  li'.-.i-utiiri.' ; 
lull  nnisily  to  tin*  \':ir\,  tlnit  nur  fonvtr>itMi  lo  l'.itlM»li«Mty  lia.>  •:  «.i.  :••  •!  u.s 
to  I'liainji-  «»iir  .Innrnal,  in  tin*  inaiti,  Innn  :i  ironoral  to  a  <-i»»:ri:il  U  \ir.\v. 
'I'm-  ^rnal  thcolnji.'nl  iinfsUoiiN  with  \\lii«-h  wn  have  h:!fl  l<»  di-:.!.  I'^vnU-- 
inL^  ns  ih»'y  <i«>.  nnn's  hiL!h»st  wv.A  piMiniinnt  ini»itst>.  n«'«M">-»ii.!y  r.ic*.' 
Hri'C'iil<Mico  of  m11  juinily  literary  iii.JtiLT-.  ho\\<vi«r  attruetivi'  lo  th..  Mi-rf 
s<'ln»l  ir,  or  t«»  the  in;in  of  f.i.-te  ami  hiMinj.  Wa  Uy  no  mean^  'j'w  ■  .  <  \:t 
tin"  nn!i(»n,  that  ihn  Cntholii.'  (.'hnr«'h  in  thi.-?  country  is  a  f«-r.'i^'^n  •■ii:i!'.'!.. 
ami  that,  hy  nnitniL'"  onrM-lvos  with  it,  wr.  in  Mnm*  inoaMir*-.  o\}-.i*:l.i:' 
our>i:lvc.s;  hut  ii  is  iruo,  that,  in  a  mnniry  like  this,  in  wliirh  tii.>  I'l.-:  - 
tani  i"i  the  <loniinant  party,  ami  <'atho!ie>  are  in  a  small  niinnrity.  :u  •:.  :  r 
till"  nio^t  part,  hi-huiir  t.)  ih"  li'borini:  elas.->os,  ou'*,  l»y  heeomi'ij  ,i  ( '  ■.•!..•.  >\ 
(loe.-H,  to  some  extent,  m-efs.-.  irilv  s«'[«araie  himsi.'lf  frnm  in.?  Pr-k*' -i  .t 
eounirvmen,  ami  is  «il)l:j:e,l  !(•  talv*  a  h  .->  a<'iive  part  in  what  iimrs-  ;;ii  m-  - 
(liaitU  eoneerns  them.  The  litrratnn-  uf  t»ur  eounirv  is  a  uiati«.  r  •!«  .!  iji 
intensi  to  us,  hul  as  a  ('atholi(t  wi;  an*  iinaiile  it»  n'uanl  with  iin.en  1  .\..r 
the  litrrarv  |iro(lnein»ns  of  l*rntestant'>.  We  eanm»t  ei'iuincntl  ili»in  t.i  ..iir 
(.'atholit!  reaih-r^,  ami  to  een-^nn*.  them  i-j  of  little  n.-e  lo  onr  ]*nilL>i:i:i: 
reaihis.  Catholie  lii'e  ami  Proirxfant  hfi-  lie  neees^arily  tar  a •■  i:!.  "■.•..•.: 
liiere  eamn>t  lu-  that  mninal  :nt»'rch:!ii::r  of  ilmnuht.  ami  leelini:-.  th:.*  l:\- 
iiij2  ami  lakinu.  w  hii'h  tin  le  m:iy  !»e  hrtwe.Mi  one  IVotr.stant  tiei.ntm:;  iU-a 
an«l  another.  Vll  i'n»t«>vtanl  (i«'noiniiiati«i:i.>?  helonij  to  (uie  aiul  tie-  >:,:iu' 
Janiilv  :  ("atholies  an?  nf  amiihi'r  tainily.  Catholieity  can  h«»]il  mi  tw-  r,\:>i 
cnipir''with  i'rciusiantisin.  Sht  will  Im' all,  or  nothing.  She  i-^  eem^'Jt.1';' 
in  her*>elf,  ami  has  m»lhini'"  to  Ihutow  of  another. 

Hut  h»M'au->e  thi-^  i>-  >m,  it  ihn'^;  nut  follow  that  wo.  are  less  patrinn-'  (tr 
I'S-;  Ainerii'an  in  (»nr  f»eliti::s  iliaii  are  our  Proti:siani  ovMinirvnujii.  Tin.: 
honor,  pro.-pr  rity.  ami  Ljh'ry  «jf  our  e«Mintry  are  a^  <iear  to  vi*-  as  Ui  I'leiu, 
ami  we  trust  in  any  hour  ot"  tr:al  we  >hall  always  he  IouihI  as  i-  a'.v  a  :  i 
willin«j  to  saerili'-e  on  the  altar  of  our  i-ounirv  a.>  ihev  are.  \\\  li  ■.!  u? 
«leep  an  inti.-rerst  in  the  ereaiion  ot' a  truly  Ainerlean  lii'-ratiire  a>  tl:-  \  ilo 
or  can.  Jiut  we  fnl  \»'ry  sare  that,  tiue  Aim'riean  literature  w:Il  In.  'no 
j)r4iiluet,  mil  of  Prnti'siant.  hut  of  (V.ihnlje  Anieriea.  It  is  true,  w..:.  a.s 
('atlmlies.  an'  at  'preMiit  a  small  miinTitv  of'  our  eountrvinen,  aiil  are 
likely  to  ('(Mitinue  >••)  for  >oine  time  to  eonii':  hut  we  are  tin*  larjest  c>:i\- 
paet  Imciy  in  the  e«»uutry.aml  are  .-ull-'-i'-ntlv  numernu«^  alrea.Iv  l"nr  ail  t.ie 
purj^ii.'?'  ^  uf  a  naliiuial  lii«u-aiure.  \Vi-  have.  «uilv  t«»  wait  a  !"♦  w  V''i:>.  1:11 
OUT  c«»11»'l:«>  and  uiiivi;rsiti«'s  scml  out  thi:ir  ihou.samlrs  of  seholar>.  l'.»  :.:.Vf» 
really  a  hiruer  ln)nmL.'eneou>!  puhlie  than  any  I'roti  .-jtant  ean  ei.ium  im:  ; 
and  when  that  i^  tin' ea^r.  the  literatun  i»f  the  eounlry  will  bt:in  uur!ia::d-. 
Then  the  world  wiil  M-e,  laivin;:  n^  ra:k  ainoiiL'  tin*  lni-ratures  ul"  ii:.ii.»t--, 
an  Amerieun  litrratnn-,  a  truly  ('hri-ii.in  iiteraiun;.  tree,  rieh,  pun-.  ;-.?  d 
nohlc,  worthy  «)f  iln;  Lilorinus  »l.'stin;i  .>  ,,-,"  the  U«'i.ul)li«\  We  art.-,  ''i'  re- 
foro,  content  to  leav.-.  the  l*roii  -i  int  li:.ratun'  to  take  its  course,  afid  to 
conhrioour  lahnix  and  «u,r  hopes  tu  rirt,,.ji(.  Anieriea.  —  tln^.  n'ul  Am*  r^eii 
lur  us,  the  (udy    Xm.  riea  whieh  ha>  tin-  [.nmii^e  olthe  iiitr.rc. 

Hut  We  an-  louM/iim^  Mr.  I.ouufellow  and  hi>  iHaulu'ully  printed  little 
volume  of  p<jeius.     Air.  LonglUiuw  is  one  of  our  most  popular  i>oeis,  nnd 
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he  certainlj  pouesses  a.  good  shue  of  poetic  feeling,  and  more  than  ordt- 
nary  skill  in  verailicalion.  He  haa  uncommon,  oominand  of  the  language  of 
poeiry,  and  is  exceedingly  choice  in  his  diction.  Home  of  his  translations 
are  enquiiile.  But,  neverlhelesa,  he  is  no  puel,in  the  higher  sense  uf  the 
terra.  He  has  a.  sort  of  dreamy,  Bentimental  merit,  and  reoalla  the  idla 
days  of  our  youth,  when  we  lay  stretched  out  at  length  under  the  old 
birchen  tree,  and  listened,  half  asleep,  half  awake,  tu  the  cat-bird  and  the 
neighbuuring  brook.  He  docs  not  strengthen  us  for  the  active  duties  of 
life,  arm  us  fur  the  spiritual  combat,  or  kindle  ourdcTotion.  Yet,  if  wa 
find  not  much  to  admire  in  bis  veisee,  wc  Hud  still  less  to  censure.  He 
seldom  oifends  against  taste  or  morals.  In  the  volume,  before  us,  the 
poems  which  have  pleased  us  best  ate,  "The  Norman  fiaron,"  p.  30, 
'■  The  Day  is  Done,"  p.  TT,  and  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  p.  96. 
"  The  Sonnets  "  we  have  not  read,  for,  notwithstanding  Wordsworth's 
admonition,  we  do  "scorn  the  Soiuiet "  — in  English. 


15.  —  PlTBLICATIONS    OP     TRE    MiTBOPOLITAN     PrESS,     BALTIMORE. I. 

Lirfi  of  the  SatnU.  By  Albah  Butler.  S.  MUn>r's  End  of  lit- 
ligiqas  Controverm/.  3,  Cathotic  Christian  inslracted.  By  the  Ht. 
Kcr.  Dr.  Challokbb.  4.  The  Poor  Man's  Catechism.  By  John 
Mannock,  O.  S.  B.  ft.  Life  of  St.  Vijuenl  of  Paul.  From  the 
French  of  M.  Collet.  6.  Modern  Hislory,  from  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  &c.  By  Peter  FaKnaT,  U.  D.  7.  ModeU  of  English  Ltl- 
rraliire.  8.  English  Beading  Leasons.  9.  Gems  of  Devotion.  10, 
Think  Wdl  On  't.  By  Bishop  Ciialloner.  11.  The  Q-oss  in  iu 
True  Light.     By  J.  P.  Pinamonti,  S.  J.     12.  Spiritual  ConAat. 

We  have  received  these,  and  two  or  three  other  publications,  from  the 
Metropolitan  Press  connected  with  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore.  They 
are  nearly  all  well  known  and  standard  works,  and  deserve  mention  at  this 
lime  chiefly  in  praise  of  the  laudable  elTurts  of  the  conductors  of  that  press 
to  furniNh  the  Catholic  public  with  publications  at  a  less  unreasonable  price 
than  has  heretofore  been  charged  for  Catholie  books. 


16.  — Life  of  Si.  Vinixnl  de  Paul,  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission  and  of  the  Sisttrs  of  Charilu.  By  M.  Collet,  Priest  of  thr 
Mission.  From  the  French,  by  a  Catholic  Clergyman.  Baltimore 
Mctiopolilan  Press.     1845.     ISmo.     pp.  346. 

We  have  already  enumerated  ll)ii  work  amon^  the  publica 
Mcltopolitan  Press,  but  it  deserves  a  separate  notice.     It  ia  ni 
wrilteu  Ule  of  a  great  saint,  and  should  be  in  ihe  hands  of 
U'om.ln.  and  child  that  knows  how  to  read.     The  trauslalioo 
bo  iiiacJc  with  uncommon  skill,  and  to  preserve  the  freedom,  simpl 
UDciiiin  of  ibc  original.     Here  and  there  we  detect  the  fureigm 
Inn^lalor,  and,  in  two  or  Ihiee  iestancea,  he  so  far  mistakes  tl\if  ii|i| 
idiom  as  to  say  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  iiiteucls.     The  Ai«ciut 
of  the  press  has  alio  suffered  rather  more  erroia  to  escape  liia  none  tbiin 
are  pardonable.     Nevertheless,  t^gg^ok  is  excellent,  and  wi 
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no  religion.  But  this  did  not  long  avail  it.  The  world  pro- 
tested against  incredulity,  and  the  human  race  would  not  con- 
sent to  regard  itself  as  a  "  child  without  a  sire,"  condemned 
to  eternal  orphanage.  Either  Protestantism  must  assume  the 
semblance  at  least  of  religion,  or  yield  up  the  race  once  more 
to  Catholicity.  But  the  latter  alternative  was  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  human  pride  and  human  weakness.  The  Re- 
form party  could  not  willingly  forego  all  their  dreams  of  human 
perfectibility,  *' the  march  of  mind,"  "the  progress  of  the 
species,"  the  realization  of  what  they  called  '*  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, Fraternity,"  which  they  had  emblazoned  on  their  banners, 
and  in  the  name  of  which  they  had  established  tlie  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  drenched  Europe  in  her  noblest  and  richest  blood. 
To  abandon  these  glorious  dreams,  these  sublime  hopes,  to  bow 
down  their  lofty  heads  before  priests  and  monks,  to  sheathe  the 
sword  and  embrace  the  cross,  to  give  up  the  Age  of  Reason, 
and  readmit  the  Age  of  Faith,  was  a  sacrifice  too  great  for  poor 
human  nature.  Yet  what  other  alternative  was  left  ?  The  race 
demanded  a  religion,  —  would  have  some  kind  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship. To  stand  on  open,  avowed  infidel  ground  was  impossible. 
To  return  to  the  elder  Protestantism  was  also  impossible,  for 
that  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  if  it  had  not,  a  return  to  it  would 
have  been  only  subjecting  itself  anew  to  the  necessity  of  going 
farther,  and  reuniting  with  Rome,  or  of  falling  back  once  more 
on  deism,  and  then  on  atheism.  It  must,  then,  either  vanish 
in  thin  air,  or  invent  some  new  form  of  error,  which,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  should  be  neither  the  Protestantism  of  the 
sixteenth  century  nor  the  unbelief  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
last  hope  of  the  party  was  in  the  invention  of  this  new  form. 
Germany,  mother  of  the  Reformation,  saw  the  extremities  to 
whicli  it  was  reduced,  and  charged  herself  with  conceiving  and 
bringing  it  forth,  as  sin  conceives  and  brings  forth  death. 
The  period  of  gestation  was  brief;  the  child  was  forthwith 
ushered  into  the  world.  France  applauded  ;  young  America 
hurraed  ;  and  even  Old  England  pricked  up  her  ears,  and 
calculated  the  practical  advantages  she  might  derive  from 
adopting  the  bantling. 

Tlie  bantling  is  named  Transcendentalism,  and  not  inappro- 
priately. The  name  defines  the  thing.  The  Reform  party 
found  itself  compelled  to  avoid  in  appearance  alike  the  younger 
infidelity  and  the  older  Protestantism,  and  both  without  any 
advance  towards  Catholicity.  It  must  neither  assert  nor  deny 
revelation,  and  yet  must  do  both  in  the  same  breath  ;  it  must 
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be  a  believer  to  the  believer,  an  unbeliever  to  the  unbeliever ; 
appear  to  the  Christian  to  assert  the  supernatural  order,  to  the 
infidel  to  admit  only  the  natural  order  ;  and  thus  reconcile  all 
repugnances,  harmonize  all  discords,  and  lay  the  firm  and  im- 
perishable foundation  of  "union  and  progress."  The  task 
was,  no  doubt,  difficult  and  delicate  ;  but  life  or  death  was  at 
stake  ;  and  the  Reform  parly  showed  itself  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. It  boldly  faced  the  difficulty,  and  solved  it,  in  general 
terms,  by  asserting  that  the  soul  is  furnished  with  a  Transcenden- 
tal faculty,  or  power  which  transcends  the  senses  and  intellect, 
and  places  us  in  immediate  relation  with  the  world  of  spirit, 
as  the  senses  do  with  the  world  of  matter.  This  faculty  re- 
ceives various  names,  but  all  agree  in  asserting  its  reality  ;  some 
call  it  instinct,  some  spontaneity,  some  consciousness,  some 
the  divine  in  the  human,  and  others  reason,  distinguishing,  or 
attempting  to  distinguish,  between  reason  and  understanding. 
These  last  suppose  understanding  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
human  subject  ;  on  one  side  the  five  senses,  through  which 
the  material  world  flows  into  it,  —  and  on  the  other,  reason, 
through  which  flows  in  the  spiritual  world,  or  world  of  ab- 
solute and  necessary  truth.  But,  as  all  admit  the  reality  of 
a  faculty  transcending  the  understanding  and  senses,  however 
diversely  named  or  defined,  they  are  all  denominated  Tran- 
scendentalists,  and  their  doctrine.  Transcendentalism,  —  that 
is,  a  doctrine  founded  on  that  which  transcends  or  surpasses 
sense  and  understanding. 

According  to  Mr.  Parker,  this  Transcendental  faculty  is  a} 
sort  of  pipe,  or  conduit,  through  which  the  Divinity  flows  / 
naturally  into  the  human  soul.  The  soul  has  a  double  set  of  fac- 1 
ulties,  one  set  on  each  side.  Each  at  the  terminus  is  furnished 
with  a  valve,  which  the  soul  opens  and  shuts  at  will.  If  it 
opens  one  set,  the  external  world  flows  in,  and  it  lives  a  purely 
material  or  animal  life  ;  if  the  other,  the  Divinity  flows  in,  it 
becomes  filled  to  its  capacity  with  God,  and  lives  a  divine 
life.  As  the  pipe  or  conduit  through  which  the  Divinity  is  let  in 
is  a  natural  endowment  essential  to  the  soul,  and  as  we  open  or 
close  its  valve,  and  let  in  or  shut  out  God  at  will,  the  "  supply 
of  God  "  obtained  is  said  to  be  obtained  naturally^  and  as  it 
is  really  God  who  runs  in  and  fills  the  soul,  the  influx  is  said 
to  be  divine^  or  divine  inspiration.  As  it  is  of  God,  and  re- 
ceived through  a  natural  inlet  in  a  natural  manner,  it  is  natural 
inspiration,  and  distinguishable,  on  the  one  band,  from  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  and  on  the.  other,  from  sVFRRnatural 
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inspiration,  and  may  be  termed,  if  you  will,  natural  supemat- 
uralism,  natural  spiritualism,  or  ''  the  natural  religious  view." 
Religious  institutions  are  constructed  by  the  human  intellect 
and  passions,  on  the  ideas  of  God  furnished  the  soul  through 
this  natural  channel.  They  are  the  more  or  less  successlul 
efforts  of  men  to  realize  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  God,  of  spirit,  of  the  true,  permanent, 
eternal,  and  absolute,  which  are  supplied  by  this  natural  influx 
of  God.  Considered  in  their  idea  and  sentiment,  all  religious 
institutions  are  true,  sacred,  divine,  immutable,  and  eternal ; 
but  considered  solely  as  institutions,  they  are  human,  partial, 
incomplete,  variable,  and  transitory.  They  may  even,  as  insti- 
tutions, in  relation  tQ  their  time  and  place,  when  they  are 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  intelligence  of  the  race  and  respond 
to  the  actual  wants  of  the  soul,  be  useful  and  legitimate.  They 
spring  from,  at  least  are  occasioned  by,  what  is  purest  and  best 
in  the  human  soul,  and  do,  then,  really  embody  its  highest  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  highest  and  holiest. 

^*  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old  ; 
And  the  litanies  of  nations  came, 
Like  the  volcanoes  tongue  of  flame. 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below,  — 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  denounce  the  race  for  having  formed 
to  itself  religious  institutions,  nor  even  to  denounce  religious 
institutions  themselves,  regarded  in  relation  to  their  legitimate 
time  and  place.  We  should  rather  view  them  with  indulgence 
and  seek  to  explain  them,  to  ascertain  their  real  significance, 
the  great  and  eternal  ideas  they  are  intended  to  symbolize.  It 
is  foolish,  for  instance,  to  unite  with  the  unbelievers  of  the  last 
century  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Bible.  We  should  accept 
the  sacred  books  of  Christians  ;  ay,  and  of  all  nations,  —  the 
Veda,  the  Zendavesta,  the  writings  of  Confucius,  the  Koran, 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  All  are  the  sincere  and  earnest 
efforts  of  the  soul  to  utter  the  Divinity  with  which  it  is  filled, 
and  each  in  its  degree,  and  after  its  manner,  is  authentic  Scrip- 
ture. Every  sincere  utterance  of  an  earnest  soul  is  a  divine 
word  ;  for  every  sincere  soul  is  filled  with  God,  burns  with  an 
elemental  fire,  and  is  big  with  a  divine  message.  Hence  the 
worth  of  sincere  souls  ;  hence  the  importance  of  studying  in- 
dividualities, what  is  peculiar,  exceptional,  without  regard  to 
what  is  common  to  men  in  general.     If  you  are  a  true  man. 
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you  can  make  me  a  new  revelation  of  God.  What  can  you  tell 
me  ?  Under  what  new  and  peculiar  phase  can  you  show  me 
the  Universal  Being  ?  In  what  new  tone  are  you  able  to 
speak  ? 

As  all  religious  institutions  have  a  common  origin  in  the 
soul,  and  do,  in  their  degree  and  after  their  manner,  shadow 
forth  the  same  idea  and  sentiment,  they  are  all,  as  to  their  idea 
and  sentiment,  identical.  Mumbo-Jumbo  of  the  African,  or 
Manitou  of  the  North  American  savage,  is,  at  bottom,  the  true 
God,  as  much  as  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Romans,  —  and  either  of  these  as  much  as  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Jews,  or  God  the  Father  of  tlie  Christians.  One  or  another 
is  nothing  but  the  form  with  which,  in  different  ages  and  ia 
different  nations,  men  cloth  the  eternal  and  immutable  idea  of 
the  Highest  and  Best,  which  is  the  same  in  ail  ages  and  nation^ 
and  in  all  individuals.  The  difference  is  all  in  the  form  ;  there 
is  none  in  the  idea.  Mumbo- Jumbo  is  to  the  Africai^  all  the 
Father  is  to  the  Christian  ;  save  that  he  marks  a  lower  stage  of 
civilization,  a  less  advanced  state  of  moral  and  intellectual 
refinement,  in  his  worshippers.  So  far  as  concerns  his  wor- 
shippers, the  service  he  receives  is  as  sincere,  as  pure,  as  avail- 
able, as  acceptable,  as  that  rendered  by  a  Bossuet,  a  Pens- 
ion, a  St.  Bernard,  a  St.  Francis,  a  St.  Benedict,  or  a  St^ 
Theresa.  Foolish  men  talk  of  idolaters  bowing  down  to  idols 
of  wood  and  stone,  to  images  rudely  or  cunningly  carved  or 
painted,  adoring  creeping  things  and  fourfooted  beasts,  the 
elements  of  nature,  or  the  hosts  of  heaven  ;  but  these  idolaters, 
as  they  are  called,  adore  what  to  them  is  Highest  and  Best, 
and  we  only  adore  what  is  Highest  and  Best  to  us  ;  and  we 
fall  as  far  short  of  the  Infinite  Reality  in  our  conceptions,  as 
they  do  in  theirs.  The  only  idolatry  is  in  substituting  the 
Eidolon  for  the  Idea,  the  symbol  for  the  symbolized,  in  attach- 
ing ourselves  to  obsolete  institutions,  and  refus'mg  to  advance 
with  the  race. 

The  unbelievers  were  unwise  in  making  war  on  Christianity. 
The  Christian  religion  is,  no  doubt,  the  sublimest  product  of 
man,  the  least  inadequate  form  with  which  he  has  thus  far 
clothed  his  conceptions  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  and  as  such  should  be  respected.  The  elder  Protes- 
tantism is  inexcusable  for  its  hostility  to  Catholicity.  The 
Catholic  Church  was  in  its  day  the  highest  expression  the 
world  could  appreciate  of  the  lofty  and  ennobling  idaas  which 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  and  lived.     AU  honor  to  those  by 
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whose  toils,  sufferings,  prayers,  tears,  fastings,  watchings,  and 
blood,  it  was  established  ;  but  none,  indeed,  to  the  stupid 
Catholic  of  to-day,  pouring  over  the  legends  of  dead  saints, 
and  foolishly  imagining,  that,  because  his  church  was  once 
beautiful  and  holy,  it  must  needs  be  so  now,  or  that,  because 
it  could  once  produce  saints,  heroes,  martyrs,  it  must  needs 
produce  them  through  all  time  to  come.  Poor  man  !  he  gazes 
so  intently  on  the  glory  that  was,  that  he  is  stark  blind  to  the 
glory  that  is,  or  is  to  be.  Foolish  man  !  he  sees  not  that  be 
is  left  behind,  and  that  the  race  goes  on  without  him.  O  my 
brother,  why  lingerest  thou  amongst  the  tombs  ?  The  Lord 
has  risen,  and  goes  before  thee  into  Galilee.  Seek  not  the 
future  in  the  past  ;  the  living  among  the  dead  ;  but  go  on  with 
humanity,  live  its  life,  and  share  its  progress.  The  world  is 
not  superannuated ;  it  is  still  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  has 
a  long  career  before  it.  Behold,  new  prophets  and  new  mes- 
siahs  arise  in  long  succession.  Each  man  may  be  for  his  age 
a  new  and  worthier  messiah  ;  for  each,  did  he  but  know  it,  is 
an  incarnation  of  the  living  God. 

After  all,  religious  forms,  institutions,  though  inevitable  and 
perhaps  even  useful,  for  a  time  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  not  essential  to  religion.  They  are  inevitable  and 
natural,  when  the  human  race  has  not  advanced  far  enough  to 
perceive  that  all  which  is  really  essential  is  the  divine  idea 
and  sentiment,  which  are  the  same  in  all  men.  Weak  and 
Ignorant  men  naturally  imagine  that  the  idea  and  sentiment  must 
be  inoperative  and  inefficacious,  unless  clothed  with  positive 
institutions.  The  African  no  sooner  becomes  conscious  of 
the  divine  idea  and  sentiment  of  religion,  than  he  supposes  he 
must  embody  them.  Hence,  he  proceeds  fortliwith  to  locate 
them,  and  to  clothe  them  with  the  attributes  of  his  own  hu- 
manity, as  he  has  ascertained  them.  Hence  Mumbo-Jumbo 
and  his  service.  The  conception  of  pure  spirit  transcends  the 
African's  stage  of  progress,  and  he  fancies  ideas  must  needs 
want  substance,  reality,  unless  materialized,  and  6xed  in  a 
local  habitation.  But  the  race  has  now  advanced  far  enough 
to  correct  this  mistake.  Jesus  saw  the  mistake,  and  his  su- 
periority lies  in  his  having  risen  superior  to  all  forms,  and 
asserted  the  sufficiency  of  the  idea  and  sentiment  alone,  that  is, 
of  Absolute  Religion.  He  discarded  all  forms,  all  insti- 
tutions, all  contrivances  of  men,  and  fell  back  on  absolute 
religion,  on  the  naked  idea  and  sentiment,  and  taught  his  fol- 
lowers to  do  the  same.      Here  was  his  transcendent  merit. 
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Here  he  proved  himself  in  advance  of  his  age,  — nay,  in  ad- 
vance of  all  ages  since.  Unhappily,  the  world  knew  him  not. 
His  immediate  disciples  did  not  comprehend  his  divine  work. 
They  foolishly  imagined  that  he  came  to  introduce  a  new  form, 
or  to  found  a  new  religious  institution,  which,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  should  swallow  up  all  the  rest ;  and  even  to  this  day  the 
great  mass  of  his  professed  followers  have  supposed,  that,  to 
be  Christians,  they  must  sustain  some  formal  institution,  believe 
certain  formal  dogmas,  and  observe  certain  prescribed  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Nevertheless,  in  all  ages,  a  bold  few,  brand- 
ed as  heretics  by  the  orthodox  of  their  time,  have  had  some 
glimpses  of  the  real  signiBcance  of  the  Christian  movement, 
and  have  stood  forth  the  prophets  and  harbingers  of  the  glory 
hereafter  to  be  revealed.  In  our  day  their  number  is  greatly 
augmented.  Catholics  and  old-fashioned  Protestants  may  call 
them  heretics,  and  fear  they  will  deprive  the  world  of  its 
Maker,  and  man  of  the  Spirit  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being  ;  but  this  need  not  disturb  us  ;  for  these  are 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  our  time,  and  do  but  reproduce 
the  rage  of  the  old  Jews  and  pagans  against  the  early  Christian 
missionaries.  Opposition  from  them  we  must  expect.  All  who 
will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  the  malice  of  those  who  see  the  world 
escaping  from  their  tyranny.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  brave 
spirit  quails  not,  and  will  on  its  way,  though  earth  and  hell 
oppose.  Brave  spirits  now  there  are.  Germany,  classic  land 
of  Reform,  teems  with  them  ;  France,  the  land  of  beautiful 
prose,  teems  with  them  ;  England,  staid  and  haughty  Eng- 
land, land  of  deeds  and  not  of  ideas,  feels  their  quickening 
impulse  ;  and  young  America,  daughter  of  Freedom,  and  prom- 
ised land  of  the  Future,  leaps  with  joy  to  receive  them.  The 
mighty  Welt-Geisty  the  world-spirit,  is  on  their  side,  moves  in 
them,  and  fights  and  conquers  for  them  ;  and  we  may  trust 
that  the  time  draws  near,  when,  in  this  country  at  least,  we  can 
dispense  with  all  religious  forms  and  institutions,  and  carry  out 
the  sublime  thought  of  Jesus,  for  proclaiming  which,  a  cor- 
rupt and  formal  age  crucified  him  between  two  thieves.  Then 
men  will  be  satisfied  with  absolute  religion  ;  then  the  noble 
spirit  of  man  will  be  emancipated,  and  the  godlike  mind  that 
would  explore  all  things,  and  rise  to  its  primal  source,  will 
spurn  all  formal  dogmas,  all  contracting  and  debasing  forms, 
and  scorn  to  seek  the  living  word  of  God  in  the  dead  petri- 
factions of  crafty  priests  and  besotted  monks.      Then  God 
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himself  will  be  our  teacher,  and  the  soul  nestle  in  the  bosom 
of  the  All-Father  ;  then  man  will  be  man,  dare  act  out  him- 
self, and  bow  to  no  authority  but  that  of  the  Invisible  Spirit,  to 
whom  gravitation  and  purity  of  heart,  a  man,  a  maggot,  a 
mountain,  a  moss,  are  all  the  same  ;  and  then  the  human  race 
will what  ? 

Such,  in  general  terms,  is  Transcendentalism  in  its  most  re- 
ligious aspect,  —  virtually,  if  not  formally,  the  view  taken  by  all 
who  to-day  represent  and  continue  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  By  asserting  the  influx  of  God  into  the  soul, 
they  have  the  appearance  of  recognizing  divine  revelation 
and  assistance  ;  and  by  asserting  this  influx  to  be  by  a 
natural  channel  and  in  a  natural  manner,  they  escape  the  su- 
pernaturalism  they  abhor  and  know  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
them  to  admit.  They  have,  then,  apparently,  in  Transcen- 
dentalism, all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the  present  ememn- 
cy.  In  it  the  party  seem  to  have  all  the  advantages  of  both 
belief  and  unbelief,  without  the  responsibilities  of  either.  By 
its  means  they  can  contradict  themselves  on  principle,  without 
incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency  ;  make  any  asseruoo  they 
find  convenient,  without  the  necessity  of  proving  it ;  reason 
against  unreason,  and  take  refuge  in  unreason  against  reason  ; 
appeal  from  feeling  to  argument,  and  from  argument  to  fed- 
ing,  from  reason  and  feeling  both  to  the  soul's  Transcendent- 
al faculty,  and  laugh  at  their  puny  assailants.  When  all  fail, 
and  no  subterfuge  is  left,  they  can  refuse  to  reply,  and  make 
their  silence  a  merit.  It  is  unworthy  the  prophet  to  engage  in 
controversy,  in  repelling  personal  attacks.  It  is  nobler  to  be  si- 
lent. Jesus,  when  accused,  opened  not  his  mouth  ;  why  shouM 
we  ?  We  only  say  our  say,  and  you  are  free  to  say  yours. 
We  throw  out  our  word ;  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  If 
worth  something,  as  every  sincere  word  must  be,  take  it  and 
be  thankful  ;  if  worth  nothing,  let  it  go  ;  why  dispute  about 
what  is  worthless  ?  It  can  be  but  a  worthless  dispute,  and, 
ernst  ist  das  Leben^  life  is  too  serious  to  be  wasted  in  worth- 
less disputes.  Evidently,  Transcendentalism  is  the  veiy  thing 
for  our  present  Reform  party. 

A  peculiar  excellence  of  Transcendentalism  is,  that  it  per- 
mits its  advocates  to  use  the  consecrated  words  of  faith  and 
piety  in  impious  and  infidel  senses,  and  with  so  much  specious- 
ness  as  to  deceive  men  and  women,  not  contemptible  either  for 
their  intelligence  or  their  motives.  All  religious  institutions 
are  symbolical,  and  shadow  forth,  or  conceal^  real  facts.    Eveiy 
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rite,  every  ceremony,  every  dogma  of  religion  has  its  root  in 
the  soul,  and  conceals  some  truth  of  the  soul.  This  truth  ii 
a  truth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  rejected  ;  but  this  truth,  or  fact, 
is  all  that  in  the  symbol  is  valuable,  or  that  it  is  essential  to 
retain.  Penetrate  the  symbol,  then,  ascertain  this  fact,  and  you 
have  its  real  meaning,  all  that  it  has  ever  meant,  even  for  the 
race.  —  Thus,  the  human  race  believes  in  divine  inspiration. 
Very  weU.  Then  divine  inspiration  is  a  fact.  But  the  human 
race  believes  that  divine  inspiration  is  the  supernatural  oom-r 
munication,  through  chosen  individuals,  of  truths  pertaining  to 
the  supernatural  order.  But  this  is  not  the  fact ;  it  is  only  the 
form  with  which,  through  craft,  ignorance,  or  credulity,  the 
fact  has  been  clothed  ;  not  the  fact  itself,  but  its  symbol.  The 
real  fact  is,  that  every  man's  soul  is  furnished  with  a  pipe 
through  which  God  runs  into  it  as  it  wills,  m  any  quantity 
not  exceeding  its  capacity.  —  The  Church  asserts  the  Incania- 
tion,  —  that  the  human  nature  and  the  divine  nature  were  united 
in  Jesus  in  one  person.  Very  true.  She  also  asserts  that  the 
two  natures  were  so  united  in  him  and  m  no  other.  There 
she  is  wrong  ;  for  there  she  gives  not  the  fact,  but  its  symbol. 
The  real  fact  is  the  union  of  the  human  and  divine  io  all  men, 
or  that  no  man  need  look  out  of  his  own  nature  to  find  God, 
who  is  one  with  the  nature  of  each  man.  I  and  my  Father 
are  one.  —  The  Christian  life  is  a  combat,  a  warfare  ;  we  must 
take  up  the  cross,  and  fight  constantly  against  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  A U  very  true.  But  1^  world,  flesb, 
and  devil  against  which  we  are  to  fight  are  not  what  stupid 
ascetics  dream  ;  but  low  and  debasing  views  of  religion,  attach^ 
ment  to  obsolete  forms,  and  unwillingness  to  receive  new  light. 
The  real  devil  is  the  conservative  spirit.  At  one  time  it  is 
the  Church  ;  at  another,  civil  government ;  among  Protestants, 
it  is  the  Bible  ;  among  Christians  generally,  the  authority  d 
Jesus.  In  a  word,  the  devil  is  always  that  particular  thing, 
institution,  or  party  which  restrains  the  free  action  of  the  soul, 
and  confines  it  to  a  prescribed  formula,  whether  of  religioo, 
politics,  or  morals,  or  whatever  would  subject  the  soul  to  any 
law  or  authority  distinguishable  from  itself.  Against  this,  in  our 
own  time  and  country,  be  it  what  it  may,  we  must  take  up  arms, 
fight  the  good  fight,  regardless  of  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quences to  ourselves.  —  in  this  way,  Transcendentaliits  appro-t 
priate  to  their  own  use  all  the  sacred  language  of  religion,^  and 
utter  the  foulest  blasphemy  in  the  terms  of  faith  and  piety. 
If  we  accuse  them  of  rejecting  religion,  they  smile  at  our 
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simplicity,  and  ask  us  what  sacred  terms  we  have  they  cannot 
and  do  not  use.  But  you  use  them  in  a  false  sense.  Be  not 
the  dupe  of  words  ;  we  use  them  to  designate  the  real  facts  in 
the  case,  what  you  yourselves  mean  by  them,  if  you  mean 
any  thing  real  by  them.  Not  quite  so  fast,  good  friends,  if  you 
please.  How  do  you  know  that  it  b  not  we  who  state  the 
real  fact,  and  you  who  misstate  it,  or  substitute  your  interpre- 
tations of  the  fact  for  the  fact  itself  ?  We,  by  your  own  ad- 
mission, are  your  equals,  have  all  the  faculties  you  have,  even 
the  Transcendental  faculty  itself,  if  it  be  a  faculty.  Wherefore, 
then,  are  not  our  assertions  as  good  as  yours  ?  And  why  is 
not  the  fact  that  we  differ  from  you  as  strong  a  proof  that  you 
are  wrong,  as  your  difference  from  us  that  you  are  right  ? 

It  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  Transcendentalists  in- 
terpret the  symbols,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  hold  that  religious  institutions,  regarded  as 
institutions,  originate  in  the  human  element  of  religion  rather 
than  in  the  divine.  Tn  fact,  they  are  the  peculiarly  human 
element  itself.  In  this  they  show  their  descent  from  the  Prot- 
estant world.  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  high- 
church  men,  hardly  worth  counting,  agree  that  our  Lord, 
though  he  may  have  revealed  formal  doctrines,  founded  no 
formal  church,  but  simply  deposited  in  the  hearts  of  his  fol- 
lowers certain  principles,  which,  fecundated  by  our  faith  and 
love,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  such  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  and  discipline  as  in  human  prudence  are  judged 
to  be  most  convenient.  Many  go  farther,  and  say  he  revealed 
no  formal  faith  or  worship,  and  that  his  revelation  consists 
solely  in  placing  in  the  hearts  of  men  certain  great  ^*  seminal " 
principles  of  action.  These,  warmed  into  life  by  our  love  and 
obedience,  tend  naturally  to  expand  and  purify  our  affections, 
and  gradually  to  extend  and  clarify  our  views,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  form  sounder  judgments  than  we  otherwise  could  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  the  nature,  relations,  and  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  therefore  of  moral  and  religious  duties.  These 
judgments,  moulded  into  form,  become  respectively  dc^mas, 
precepts,  and  rites,  and  approximate  absolute  truth  of  doc- 
trine, morals,  and  worship,  in  proportion  to  the  love  and  fidelity 
with  which  we  cultivate  the  principles,  or,  more  strictly,  our 
own  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The  first  class  reduce  all 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  the  same  level,  and,  so 
far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  find  the  true  church  aUke  under 
the  Papal,  Episcopal,  Presbjrterian,  or  Congregauooal  form. 
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The  second  class  not  only  reduce  all  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  to  the  same  level,  but  also  all  forms  of  faith  and 
worship,  and  thus  place  all  professedly  Christian  sects  and  de- 
nominations, how  widely  soever  they  may  differ  from  one 
another,  on  the  same  broad  platform,  and  render  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  which  of  them  one  may  be  attached.  Tran- 
scendentalists  only  follow  in  the  same  direction,  and,  by  a  little 
broader  generalization,  bring  all  religions  within  one  and  the  same 
category,  whether  Pagan,  Jewish,  Christian,  Mahometan,  or 
Mormon.  The  great  majority  of  Protestants  agree  with  them 
that  all  forms  of  religion,  whether  ecclesiastical,  doctrinal,  moral, 
or  liturgical,  that  is  to  say,  all  religious  institutions,  are  purely  of 
human  origin,  and  spring  from  human  prudence,  or  from  human 
weakness.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  that  the  Protestant 
holds  that  he  is  moved  to  their  creation  by  the  supernatural 
principles  deposited  in  his  heart,  while  the  Transcendentalist 
holds  that  he  is  moved  to  their  creation  by  what  is  purely  hu- 
man. The  Protestant  makes  them  a  human  work,  but  on  a 
divine  principle  ;  the  Transcendentalist  makes  them  human  in 
both  their  cause  and  their  principle.  This  may  seem  to  be 
some  difference,  but  it  amounts  practically  to  nothing. 

The  Transcendentalist  restricts  all  that  he  acknowledges  to 
be  divine  in  religion  to  the  simple  idea  and  sentiment.  These 
are  what  he  calls  the  permanent  in  religion,  absolute  religion, 
all  that  is  needed,  or  in  fact  admissible.  This  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Parker  everywhere.  He  professes  to  reverence  Jesus 
because  he  proclaimed  the  sufficiency  of  absolute  religion. 
He  himself  holds  that  all  forms  of  religion  are  not  only  not 
necessary,  but  mischievous.  They  tend  to  hide  absolute  re- 
ligion, and  to  generate  idolatry  by  inducing  us  to  mistake  the 
symbol  for  what  is  symbolized,  the  shadow  for  the  substance. 
Their  existence  through  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  is  a 
proof  of  the  universal  and  permanent  presence  of  absolute 
religion  ;  but  they  are  not  it,  nor  does  it  need  them,  or  of 
itself  move  us  to  create  them.  It  occasions,  but  does  not 
cause  them.  Undoubtedly,  if  man  had  no  religious  idea  or  senti- 
ment, he  would  form  no  religious  institutions  ;  but  the  princi- 
ple of  the  institutions  is  in  his  own  nature,  —  in  his  natural 
tendency,  when  he  is  conscious  of  an  idea,  to  conceive  it 
under  some  form,  to  measure  it,  determine  it,  and  fix  its 
value,  give  it  a  location,  —  that  is,  an  institution,  —  and  to 
take  his  conceptions  for  the  idea  itself,  to  imagine  that  to 
reject  them  is  to  reject  it,  and,  therefore,  to  seek  always  to 
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impose  them  on  himself  and  on  others.  But  if  he  onljr 
knew  that  the  idea  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and  would,  or  could, 
distinguish  between  it  and  bis  conceptions,  and  refrain  fuBm  -ioi- 
posing  his  conceptions  as  it,  he  would  never  form  any  religious 
mstitutions,  would  be  satisfied  with  absolute  religion  itseH^  ^ 
never  seek  to  go  beyond  it.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Tr^aj^fen- 
dentalists  hold  that  forms  or  institutions  have  their  princij^e  and 
cause,  not  in  the  religious  idea  and  sentiment  themselves,  but 
in  human  nature  as  distinguished  from  them. 

But  if  this  be  questioned,  and  it  be  alleged  that  the  institu- 
tions have  their  principle  and  cause  in  the  religious  idea  and 
sentiment,  it  will  still  be  true  that  TranscendentaUsts  teach  that 
they  have  their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature  ;  for  they 
teach  that  the  idea  and  sentiment  are  not  only  natural,  but 
essential  elements  of  human  nature,  as  is  proved  by  their 
second  fundamental  proposition,  namely.  Religion  is  a  fret  or 
principle  of  human  nature,  and  from  the  whole  drift  of  their 
writings  and  speculations.  It  is  on  this  assumption  that  they 
rest  their  whole  defence  of  religion  against  the  increckility  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  the  grand  discovery  which  entitles 
them  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  The  un- 
believers of  the  last  century  held  religion  to  be  an  accident  in 
human  history,  originating  in  local  and  transitory  causes.  Thb 
was  their  primal  error  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  error  Tran- 
scendentalists  profess  to  correct,  by  showing  that  religion,  re- 
ducible in  the  last  analysis  to  the  simple  idea  and  sentiment, 
is  a  permanent  and  indestructible  fact  of  man's  nature,  an 
essential  element  of  his  very  being  as  man.  Grant,  then,  that 
the  institutions  originate  in  the  idea  and  sentiment,  which  would 
seem  to  be  their  natural  genesis,  it  is  still  true  that  they  have 
their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  idea  and  sentiment,  or  absolute 
religion,  be  constitutive  principles  of  our  nature,  how  can  they 
be  divine  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  in  the  identity  of 
the  divine  nature  and  the  human.  In  our  Review  for  July, 
1845,  we  proved  that  TranscendentaUsts  deny  all  distinct 
natures,  and  assert  the  unity  and  identity  of  one  and  the  same 
nature  under  all  forms  of  existence,  —  material  in  matter, 
spiritual  in  spirit,  mineral  in  minerals,  vegetable  in  vegetables^ 
animal  in  animals,  rational  and  moral  in  man,  —  changing 
through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same,  —  nature,  substance,  bemg, 
of  all  diat  is  or  appears.  Besides  this  one  nature,  identiciil 
under  all  forms,  there  is  no  reality.     Forms  are  phenomenil, 
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variable,  unsubstantial,  evanescent.  This  one  nature,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  detached  from  all  forms  or  phenomena  in 
which  it  appears,  or  through  which  it  manifests  itself,  is  God. 
Hence,  nature  is  divine  ;  and  as  this  one  nature  is  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  each  specific  form  of  existence,  the  nature  of 
each  is  divine,  and  therefore  the  nature  of  man.  Then  what- 
ever is  constitutive  of  the  nature  of  man  is  divine,  and  there- 
fore the  religious  idea  and  sentiment. 

This,  it  may  be  alleged,  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
they  are  human  ;  and  then  what  is  gained  by  calling  them 
divine  f  At  bottom,  so  far  as  he  is  real  being  or  substance, 
that  is,  in  his  nature,  man  is,  indeed,  identical  with  God,  and 
it  matters  not  which  term,  man  or  God,  is  used  ;  for  one  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  other.  In  this  sense  we  are  indistinguish- 
able from  God  ;  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  Hence,  to  know  God,  one  has  only  to  know  his 
nature,  —  hence  the  profound  significance  of  the  ancient  in- 
scription on  the  portals  of  the  temple.  Know  thyself  ;  and 
to  obey  God,  one  has  only  to  obey  his  own  nature  ;  hence 
the  maxim  of  the  ancients.  Follow  no/tire,  and  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalists,  Obet  thyself.  But  man  may  be  considered 
in  his  form,  as  a  particular  form  of  existence  ;  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  formally^  though  not  really,  distinguishable  from  God. 
The  form  is  the  humanity  (humanitas)  ^  and  is  in  itself  empty, 
limited,  transitory.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  what  is  meant 
by  personality,  which  is  not  the  last  complement  of  rational 
nature,  as  Schoolmen  dream,  but  its  limitation,  that  which  indi- 
vidualizes, renders  the  nature  determinate,  particular,  and  then, 
of  course,  as  predicable  of  a  tree,  a  stone,  an  ox,  a  maggot, 
as  of  man.  It  is  not  predicable  of  God  at  all ;  for  to  call 
God  personal  would  be  to  deny  his  universality  and  his  in- 
finity, and  to  make  him  particular  and  limited.  Hence  Trao- 
scendentalists  are  accustomed  to  say.  We  believe  in  God,  but 
not  in  a  personal  God.  All  individual  things,  all  particular 
existences,  are  indeed  God  as  to  their  nature,  so  far  as  they 
have  real  being,  and  can  be  said  to  be ;  but  in  quantum  indi- 
vidual, particular,  they  are  distinguishable  from  him,  and  are 
merely  individual,  particular,  specific  forms  of  him.  When  we 
speak  of  any  one  of  these,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  by  its 
name,  not  only  the  form,  but  the  one  nature,  or  God  as  under 
that  form,  or  manifesting  himself  through  it.  We  ordinarily 
think  and  speak  of  man  as  an  individual  or  personal  existence, 
and  do  not  take  note  of  the  fact  that  his  nature  is  God,  or  is 
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nothing  but  God  under  the  form  of  humanity.  Thus  we  are 
led  to  content  ourselves  with  the  human  form,  and  to  neglect  the 
divine  nature.  When  we  content  ourselves  with  the  form, 
which  as  form  is  empty,  we  live  an  empty  and  godless  life  ; 
but  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  form,  and  fall  back  on  the  great 
nature  under  it,  we  live  a  divine  life,  the  life  of  God  himself. 
Here  is  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  our  nature  is  one  with 
God,  and  of  calling  it  divine  rather  than  human. 

This  answer  may  be  very  clear  and  satisfactory  to  Tran- 
scendentalists,  but  to  us  it  is  not  free  from  embarrassment.  To 
distinguish  man  from  his  nature,  in  which  is  his  whole  sub- 
stance, being,  reality,  active  force,  —  and  yet  to  conceive  him, 
when  so  distinguished,  therefore  as  mere  unsubstantial  form,  as 
capable  of  acting,  confining  himself  to  his  personality,  or  sinking 
his  personality  and  falling  back  on  the  great  nature  underlying 
him,  decidedly  transcends  our  ability.  The  Transcendentalist 
evidently  struggles  to  keep  clear  of  pantheism,  and  perhaps, 
for  the  most  part,  fancies  that  he  succeeds  ;  but,  having  begun 
by  denying  substantial  forms,  or  all  real  differences  of  nature, 
and  by  affirming  the  reality  of  only  one  and  the  same  nature 
under  all  forms,  however  numerous  or  diversified  they  may 
appear,  he  has  rendered  success  impossible,  save  in  appear- 
ance, and  hardly  even  in  appearance.  If  man  has  no  suhitan- 
tive  existence  distinct  from  the  universal  substance,  no  nature 
of  his  own  distinguishable  from  one  universal  nature,  he  has  in 
himself,  in  his  distinctive  character,  no  active  force,  is  no 
active  force,  and  therefore  can  perform  no  act,  can  be  the 
subject  of  no  predicate.  If  you  assume  that  his  personality, 
his  individuality,  is  a  mere  limitation,  an  empty  or  unsubstantial 
form,  you  must  concede  that  he  as  personal  or  individual  is 
really  nothing,  and  therefore  can  neither  sink  his  personality 
nor  confine  himself  to  it.  The  vis  activa^  or  vis  agendi^  is  not 
man  as  personal,  as  an  individuality,  but  man  as  nature,  in 
which  sense  you  assume  him  to  be  not  distinguishable  from 
God.  Consequently,  whatever  you  predicate  of  him  is  predi- 
cated of  God,  and  what  you  disapprove  in  him  and  what  you 
approve  are  alike  the  work  of  God  ;  for  God  is  the  only  active 
or  productive  force  you  acknowledge  ;  and  to  acknowledge 
no  active  or  productive  force  but  God  is  to  profess  panthe- 
ism. 

But  passing  over  this,  we  are  still  embarrassed.  We  under* 
stand,  indeed,  how  Transcendentalists  can  call  the  religious 
idea  and  sentiment  divine,  even  while  making  them  constitutive 
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of  human  nature.  But  they  go  farther,  and  make  the  senti- 
ment and  idea  the  whole  of  religion,  define  them  to  be  abso- 
lute religion,  and,  as  religion,  all-sufficing.  These  we  have 
always  and  everywhere  ;  the  same  and  in  the  same  degree ; 
for  they  are  invariable,  permanent,  and  indestructible  facts  of 
nature.  Assuming  this,  our  difficulty  is  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance and  office  of  inspiration.  Here  the  oracle  grows 
mysterious,  and  utters  only  a  vague  and  uncertain  response,  and, 
after  all  our  consultations,  gives  us  nothing  satisfactory.  We 
confess  ourselves  at  a  loss,  and  altogether  unable  to  discover 
any  good  reason  why  Transcendentalists  should  recognize  the 
fact  of  inspiration  at  all. 

In  order  to  throw  what  light  we  can  on  this  intricate  ques- 
tion, we  must  observe  that  Transcendentalists  do  not  all  adopt 
precisely  the  same  ontological  views.  The  American  and 
English  Transcendentalists,  best  represented  by  Bronson  Al- 
colt,  and  the  late  J.  P.  Greaves,  take  the  view  we  have  given, 
and  hold  that  God  is  the  one  universal  and  indeterminable 
nature  of  all  particular  existences,  which  particular  existences, 
in  fact,  are  nothing  but  mere  phenomena,  or  modes  in  which 
the  Universal  Being  manifests  itself.  But  the  German  and 
French  Transcendentalists,  the  former  represented  by  Hegel, 
and  the  latter  by  Pierre  Leroux,  though  perhaps  coming  at 
last  to  the  same  result,  take  a  somewhat  different  view.  They 
undertake  to  construct  God  and  the  universe  from  the  analysis 
of  human  Thought,  which  they  reduce  to  three  terms,  trans- 
latable in  plain  English  by  the  terms  Possibility,  Ideality, 
Reality.  These  three  terms,  then,  comprise  the  universe  of 
Being,  in  all  its  actual,  conceivable,  or  possible  modes  of  ex- 
istence or  manifestation.     We  have,  then,  first,  possible  being, 

—  second,  ideal  being,  —  and  last,  real  being.    The  Possible 

—  called  by  Hegel  das  Seyn^  as  identical  with  das  JSTicht-seyn^ 

—  by  Leroux,  le  Ciel^  the  Tien  of  the  Chinese,  the  Void  of 
the  Buddhists,  and  the  Bythos  of  the  Gnostics  —  may  be  de- 
fined the  infinite  possibility  of  being.  The  Real,  das  fVesen^  is 
the  plenum^  or  so  much  of  the  Possible  as  has  been  filled  up  or 
become  actual  being.  The  Ideal  is  the  mediator  between  the 
Possible  and  Real,  or  that  by  which  they  are  made  one. 

Now,  we  may  contemplate  the  universe  of  Being  under  the 
three  points  of  view  respectively,  of  the  Possible,  the  Ideal, 
and  the  Real.  If,  under  the  first  point  of  view,  we  ask, 
What  is  God  }  the  answer  is.  He  is  Infinite  Possibility. 
If  under  the  second.  He  is  the  Infinite  Ideal*      If  under 
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the  third,  He  is  the  actual  universe,  or  sum  total  of  real 
beiDgs.  The  Possible  tends  always  to  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real ;  the  Real  seeks  always  its  own  Ideal  and  Possible,  and 
in  this  consists  universal  life.  The  Possible  realising  itself 
through  the  Ideal  is  the  fact  we  mortals  term  cttaiUm.  Grod 
as  possible,  realizing  himself  through  the  Ideal  in  actual  beinn, 
or  in  creation,  becomes  das  fVeseUj  real  or  living  God.  He 
lives  a  real  life  in  the  life  of  living  beings,  and  only  in  their  life. 
Thus  we  may  say  God  lives  and  moves  and  has  bis  being  in  us, 
instead  of  our  living,  moving,  and  having  our  being  in  him. 
God,  or  Being,  realizes  itself  progressively,  —  not  perhaps  as 
to  time,  but  as  to  order,  —  and  passes  successively  through  aD 
the  grades  of  real  beings,  till  arriving  at  personality  and  self- 
consciousness  in  man,  the  highest  form  of  real  being.  He  b 
everywhere,  and  everywhere  infinitely  active  ;  but  he  is  con- 
scious activity,  activity  that  knows  itself,  knows  that  it  is,  only  in 
man,  that  is,  in  man's  consciousness  ;  and  man,  therefore,  is  his 
Thought,  his  Word,  —  in  the  language  of  theology,  his  Son, 
bis  first-born  and  only  begotten  Son,  the  image  and  likeness 
of  himself. 

Each  particular  being  is  God,  or  the  entire  universe,  in 
miniature,  and  therefore  at  once  Possible,  Ideal,  Real ;  and  its 
life  or  living  consists  in  realizing  its  Ideal  and  Possible.  As 
Real,  It  is  limited,  finite  ;  as  Ideal  and  Possible,  imlimiied,  in- 
finite. Hence,  there  is  always  room  for  it  to  continue  and 
extend  its  realization.  Man's  life  consists  in  realiang  his  own 
Ideal  and  Possible.  Ever  does  the  Ideal,  the  form  under 
which  the  Possible  is  revealed,  stretch  out  beyond  him,  hover 
over  and  float  before  him.  By  means  of  the  Transcendental 
faculty  of  the  soul,  he  apprehends  this  Ideal  and  aspires  to  it. 
Contemplating  it,  he  perceives  that  his  real  being  is  not  full, 
that  it  contains  a  void  not  filled  up,  that  he  may  be  more  and  bet- 
ter than  he  is,  —  better  because  more.  His  soul  is  quickened, 
his  heart  inflamed,  his  whole  being  moved,  by  the  view  of  the 
Ideal  ever  floating  before  him,  the  revelation  to  hns  of  the  In- 
finitely Possible  ;  and  he  is  urged  on  by  an  all  but  irresistiUe 
power  to  seize  it,  appropriate  it,  realize  it,  and  thus  augment 
his  being,  fill  up  its  void.  Here  is  the  fact  of  inspiration. 
This  Ideal  is  God,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ideal,  and 
therefore  the  inspiration  is  divine  ;  it  is  also  man's  own  nature 
as  Ideal,  and  therefore  the  inspiration  is  natural.  It  is  liter- 
ally an  aspiration,  or  efl^ect  of  an  aspiration,  to  the  Ideal ;  and 
by  obeying  it  we  realize  God,  take  up  more  of  God  into  our 
being,  augment  our  own  real  being  and  that  of  God. 
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No  comments  are  necessary  to  show  that  this  theory,  which 
is  at  present  so  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  is  really  nothing 
but  another  form  of  stating  what  the  world  has  known  under 
the  name  of  French  Philosophy,  or  French  Atheism.  At 
bottom,  it  is  simply  the  doctrine  we  find  in  the  SysUme  de  la 
JV*alt»re,  attributed  to  Baron  d'Holbach,  as  M .  Leroux,  though 
virtually  adopting  it  himself,  has  very  clearly  shown,  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  his  Revue  IndependarUe  for  1843.  This  sub<- 
lime  doctrine  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  our 
American  Transcendentalists,  and  we  find  decided  traces  of 
it  in  The  Present^  a  periodical  lately  published  in  New  York, 
and  edited  by  a  man  of  whom  we  had  the  right  to  hope  some- 
thing better,  and  of  whom,  if  God  preserve  his  reason,  we 
dare  yet  hope  something  better,  for  he  seems  to  us  a  man  of 
singular  purity  and  ingenuousness  ;  and  we  also  not  unfre- 
quently  find  traces  of  it  in  Mr.  Parker.  But  whether  Mr. 
Parker  adopts  its  view  of  inspiration  we  are  not  able  to 
say.  He  has  read  much,  but  digested  little.  He  brings  to- 
gether scraps  from  Plato,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Julian,  Spinoza, 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  Goethe,  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette, 
Schelling,  Coleridge,  Jacobi,  Locke,  Cudworth,  Voltaire, 
Cousin,  George  Fox,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Tom  Paine,  but 
throws  them  together  in  such  singular  confusion,  that,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  to  do  him  justice,  we  find  it  all  but 
impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  precise  view  he  would  be 
willing  to  have  us  take  as  his  own.  But  systematizing  his  gen- 
eral views  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  making  him  as  coherent 
and  consequent  as  possible,  we  take  him  to  hold  inspiration  to 
be  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  universal  and  impersonal 
nature  of  which  we  have  so  often  spoken.  This  impersonal 
nature,  which,  in  itself  considered,  is  God,  is,  as  to  its  essen- 
tial qualities,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  therefore  its 
action  is  always  the  action  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  or,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  reason,  truth,  of  the  affections,  goodness, 
and  the  sentiments,  beauty.  Being  power  or  vis  activa^  it  is 
necessarily  active,  and  from  within,  by  its  own  inherent  laws. 
As  its  nature  never  varies,  its  quantity  of  action  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  action  must  be  always  the  same.  It  is  a  sort  of 
machine  fixed  in  immensity,  immovable  under  all  forms,  and 
generating  and  supplying  to  each  the  quantity  of  inherently 
wise,  good,  and  beautiful  power  each  needs,  or  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  receive.     It  is  always  there,  and  the  particular  being 
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has  but  to  raise  a  gate,  and  it  flows  in,  to  the  measure  of  the 
particular  being's  capacity.     This  flowing  in  is  intpiration. 

But  this  flowing  in  is  not  from  abroad.  To  be  inspired,  we 
need  not  receive  any  thing  not  already  in  ourselves.  The 
source  of  the  inspiration  is  our  own  nature.  But  this  is  what 
embarrasses  us.  How  our  own  nature  can  inspire  us,  or  we 
from  our  nature  receive  more  than  we  receive  in  having 
our  nature,  puzzles  us,  and  we  cannot  solve  the  mystery. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  man  is  not  required  to  go 
out  of  himself  for  inspiration. 

*^  The  word  is  nigh  him,  even  in  his  heart As  God  fills 

all  space,  so  all  spirit ;  as  he  influences  and  constrains  uncoDScioot 
and  necessitated  matter,  so  he  inspires  and  helps  free  and  conscious 

man There  are  windows  towards  Grod,  as  towards  the  world. 

There  is  no  intercessor,  angel,  mediator,  between  man  and  God ; 
for  man  can  speak  and  God  can  hear,  each  for  himself.  He  re- 
quires no  advocate  to  plead  for  man,  who  needs  not  to  pray  by 
attorney.  Each  soul  stands  close  to  the  Omnipresent  God  ;  may 
feel  his  beautiful  presence,  and  have  familiar  access  to  the  All- 
Father  ;  get  truth  at  first  hand  from  its  Author.  Wisdom,  right- 
eousness, and  love  are  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man ; 
wherever  these  are,  and  in  proportion  to  their  power,  there  is  in- 
spiration from  God."  —  pp.  216,  217. 

That  is,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  inspired,  he  it  inspired. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  that.     But 

'^  God'^s  action  on  matter  and  on  man  is  perhaps  the  same  iking 
to  A{m,  though  it  appear  differently  modified  to  us.  But  it  is  plain, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  can  be  but  one  kind  of  mspi- 
ration,  as  of  Truth,  Faith,  or  Love  ;  it  is  the  direct  and  intuitive 
perception  of  some  truth  of  thought  or  of  sentiment ;  —  there  can  be 
but  one  mode  of  inspiration  ;  it  is  the  action  of  the  Highest  within 
the  soul^  the  divine  presence  imparting  light ;  this  presence,  as  of 
truth,  justice,  holiness,  love,  infusing  itself  into  the  soul,  giving  it 
new  life ;  the  breathing  in  of  Deity,  the  in-come  of  God  to  the 
soul,  in  the  form  of  truth  through  reason,  of  right  through  con- 
science, of  love  and  faith  through  the  affections  and  religious  sen- 
timent. Is  inspiration  confined  to  theological  matters  ?  Is  Newton 
less  inspired  than  Simon  Peter?  "  —  p.  218. 

Why  not  ?  And,  if  inspiration  be  taken  not  in  its  author- 
ized sense,  how  are  Mr.  Parker's  readers  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion he  asks  ?  Suppose  they  should  deny  Newton's  inspiration, 
how  would  he  prove  it  ?  And  what  absurdity  is  there  in 
asserting  that  St.  Peter  was  inspired,  and  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton was  not  ? 
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**  If  Grod  be  infinitely  perfect,  he  does  not  change ;  then  his 
modes  of  action  are  perfect  and  unchangeable.  The  laws  of  mind, 
like  those  of  matter,  remain  immutable  and  not  transcended.  As 
God  has  left  no  age  nor  man  destitute  of  reason,  conscience,  re- 
ligion, so  he  leaves  none  destitute  of  inspiration.  It  i«,  therefore^ 
the  light  of  our  being  ;  the  hack-ground  of  all  human  faculties  ; 
the  sole  means  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  not  seen 
andfelt^  the  logical  condition  of  all  sensual  knowledge ;  our  high- 
i;vay  to  the  world  of  spirit.  Man  cannot  exist  without  God,  more 
than  matter.  Inspiration,  then,  like  vision,  must  be  everywhere  the 
same  thing  in  kind^  however  it  diflers  in  degree^  from  race  to  race, 
from  man  to  man.  The  degree  of  inspiration  must  depend  on  two 
things:  first,  on  the  natural  ability,  the  particular  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  endowment,  or  genius,  wherewith  each  man 
is  furnished  by  God ;  and  next,  on  the  use  each  man  makes  of 
that  endowment ;  —  in  one  word,  on  the  man's  quantity  of  Beings 

and  his  quantity  of  Obedience A  man  of  noble  intellect,  of 

deep,  rich,  benevolent  affections,  is  by  his  endowments  capable  of 
more  than  one  less  gifted.  He  that  perfectly  keeps  the  souPs  law, 
thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  inspiration,  has  more  than  he  who 
keeps  it  imperfectly  ;  the  former  must  receive  all  his  soul  can  con- 
tain at  that  stage  of  its  growth.  Thus  it  depends  on  a  man's  own 
will,  in  great  measure,  to  what  extent  he  will  be  inspired.''  — 
pp.  219,  2ii0. 

All  this  is  clear  enough,  as  to  the  fact,  that  inspiration  is 
the  action  of  the  impersonal  nature,  which  is  our  real  self; 
but  it  is  not  unencumbered  with  difficulties.  ^^  God's  action 
on  matter  and  on  man  is  perhaps  the  same  thing  to  him, 
though  it  appear  difl^erentty  modified  to  us."  This  action  is 
inspiration.  Then  the  stone,  the  moss,  the  tree,  the  maggot, 
is  inspired  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  man,  and 
the  eSeci  difi!ers  only  in  its  appearance  to  us.  The  action  is 
always  the  same.  God  does  his  best  to  inspire  one  as  much 
as  another  ;  and  if  one  is  not  as  much  inspired  as  another, 
it  is  because  one  has  a  less  quantity  of  being,  or  because 
it  makes  a  less  faithful  use  of  its  faculties.  But  he  tells 
us,  again,  that  ^^  inspiration  is  the  conseqw^ce  of  the  faith- 
ful use  of  our  faculties  ;  each  man  is  its  subject  [he  might 
have  added,  each  block  or  stone],  God  its  source,  truth 
its  only  tesi,'*^  —  p.  220.  Here  we  are  thrown  out,  quite  oflT 
the  centre  of  gravity ;  for  we  have  just  been  told,  that  in- 
spiration is  ^^  the  light  of  our  being ;  the  back-ground  of  all 
human  faculties  ;  the  sole  means  by  which  we  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  not  seoi  and  felt,  the  logical  condition  of  til 
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sensual  knowledge."  Hence  it  follows  necessarily,  that  with- 
out inspiration  we  have  no  sensual  knowledge,  that  is,  knowl- 
edge by  the  senses,  no  light,  and  no  faculties  ;  and  vet  inspi- 
ration is  ttie  consequence  of  the  faitiiful  use  of  our  faculties  ! 
Decidedly  this  is  too  bad.  To  compel  us,  without  knowledge, 
without  light,  without  faculties,  to  use  our  faculties,  and  to  use 
thern  faithfully,  and  thus  gain  inspiration,  is  worse  than  the 
tyranny  of  Pharao,  in  compelling  the  Israelites  to  make  brick 
without  straw,  for  they  could  wander  over  the  fields  and  gather 
up  stubble.  Furthermore,  truth  is  the  only  test  of  inspiration. 
Then  the  inspiration  is  not  the  communication  of  truth,  for 
truth  is  something  we  must  be  already  in  possession  of,  as  a 
criterion  by  which  to  test  it. 

^^  He  that  has  most  of  wisdom,  goodness,  religion,  the  most 
of  truth  in  its  highest  modes,  is  the  most  inspired."  —  ib. 
Either  the  inspiration  and  these  are  identical,  and  then  the  sense 
is,  He  who  is  the  most  inspired  is  the  most  inspired  ;  or  the 
inspiration  is  the  effect  of  these,  and  then  the  possession  of  wis- 
dom, goodness,  religion,  truth  in  its  highest  modes,  is  the  con- 
dition of  inspiration,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  author's  mean- 
ing, —  and  not  it  the  condition  of  possessing  truth,  wisdom, 
goodness,  religion.  But  as  the  possession  of  these,  not  in- 
s))irution,  is  the  end  we  should  aim  at,  and  if  these  are  attain- 
able without  the  inspiration  as  a  means,  what  is  the  office  or 
use  of  inspiration  ?  Really,  we  do  not  know,  and  we  confess 
we  cannot  understand  why  Transcendentalists  assert  it  at  all, 
unless  because  they  think  it  would  not  appear  religious  to  deny 
it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  homage  they  pay  to  truth  ;  perhaps  the 
"  pear,"  as  Luther  called  the  Christian  miracles,  which  they 
throw  to  children.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  is  left  quite  in  the 
dark. 

Having  done  our  best  to  explain  away  the  difficulties  likely 
to  embarrass  our  untranscendental  readers,  we  are  led  very 
naturally  to  ask,  what  are  the  proofs  by  which  Transcenden- 
talists attempt  to  sustain  their  position,  that  all  religious  institu- 
tions have  their  principle  and  cause  in  human  nature  ?  But 
Transcendentalists  regard  this  question  of  proofs  as  a  delicate 
one,  and  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  demand  for  proofs  as  a  de- 
cided breacli  of  politeness,  a  downright  piece  of  impertinence. 
Tiiey  do  not  reason  ;  they  afHrm,  and  we  should  take  their 
simple  assertion  as  sufficient.  They  are  not  reasoners,  but 
seers  ;  and  will  we  not  believe  them,  when  they  tell  us  what  they 
see  ?     Their  doctrine  rests  not  on  -discursion,  but  on  intuitiob. 
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The  intttitiOD  is,  indeed,  possible  to  all,  but  not  to  all  states  of 
tlie  soul.  The  soul  must  be  prepared,  and  its  vision  purged 
by  regimen^  and  strengthened  by  exercise.  We  must,  by  strict 
regiraen  and  exercise,  rise  to  the  pure  empyrean,  and  then  we 
shall  see  and  know  for  ourselves.  Then  no  proofs  will  be 
needed  ;  and  before  then  none  can  be  appreciated.  Proofs  of- 
fered to  one  still  in  the  low  regions  of  the  logical  understand* 
ing  are  pearls  cast  before  swine.  What  avails  it  to  reason  with 
a  bUnd  roan  on  colors  ?  Couch  his  eyes  first.  So  couch  the 
eyes  of  the  soul,  open  ^'  the  windows  towards  God,"  and  you 
will  want  no  proofs  ;  you  will  see  as  we  see,  and  all  we  see. 
Moreover,  you  must  take  the  proper  attitude  to  see.  The 
Transcendental  attitude  is  to  turn  the  eyes  upside  down,  and 
look  at  things  through  your  legs.*  You  and  the  objects  you  see 
will  then  be  reversed  ;  and  the  essence  of  Transcendentalism 
is  not  in  seeing  what  others  do  not  see,  but  in  seeing  what  all 
the  world  sees,  —  but  with  the  seer  and  the  seen  reversed. 

But  if,  by  a  rare  condescension  to  our  rationality^  Tran- 
scendentalists  deign  to  discuss  the  question  of  proofs  with  us> 
they  refer  us  to  their  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  identity  of  the 
one  nature,  which  surges  under  all  forms,  and  which,  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  religious  world,  they  are  pleased  to  call  God. 
What  we  foolishly  imagine  to  be  distinct  natures  are,  as  dis- 
tinct from  this  one  nature,  mere  forms,  mere  phenomena,  and 
therefore  unproductive.  But  there  can  be  no  phenomenon  with- 
out being,  any  more  than  a  shadow  without  a  substance.  The 
being  of  each  particular  phenomenon  is  the  one  identical  nature, 
universal  in  all,  particular  in  each.  But  this  nature  is  named 
always  from  the  particular  phenomenon  or  class  of  phenomena 
in  which  it  manifests  itself.  Manifesting  itself  in  the  phenome- 
nal man,  it  is  called  man  or  human  nature^  and  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  man  considered  as  real  instead  of  phenome- 
nal. But  as  the  phenomenal  is  in  itself  unproductive,  all  in  the 
history  of  man  must  proceed  from  this  nature,  which  we  term 
human  nature.  Religious  institutions  are  facts  in  man's  his- 
tory ;  therefore  they  proceed  from,  or  have  their  principle 
and  cause  in,  human  nature. 

Moreover,  if  you  consider  the  matter,  your  demand  for  proofs 
is  exceedingly  foohsh.     There  can  be  nothing  in  history  which 

*  '*  Turn  the  eyes  upside  down,  by  looking  at  the  landscape  through 
your  legs,  and  how  agreeable  is  the  landscape,  though  yoa  have  seen  it 
twenty  times !  "  —  R.  W.  Emerson,  Nature ^  p.  64. 
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has  not  its  principle  and  cause  in  nature.  But  all  natures  are 
really  one  and  the  same  nature,  however  diversified  the  fornis 
of  its  manifestation,  and  this  one  nature  is  the  nature  of  all 
men  and  of  each  man,  is  in  all  and  in  each  ;  for  no  man  can 
be  without  a  nature.  Then  you  need  but  study  your  own 
nature,  look  into  yourselves,  in  order  to  see  and  know  the 
truth  of  our  position.  AH  truth  is  in  nature,  and  all  nature  is 
in  each  man.  Each  man  contains  all  the  facts  of  history  in 
himself,  and  can  ascertain  them  from  the  analysis  of  bis  own 
consciousness.  Nature  is  essentially  intelligent,  and  therefore 
each  man  must  needs  know  all  that  has  been,  is,  or  is  to  be, 
and  therefore  all  phenomena  past,  present,  and  to  come.  We 
have,  then,  a  universal  intuitive  power,  and  therefore  may  have 
the  particular  intuition  of  the  fact  in  question.  This  universal 
intuitive  power  is  the  Transcendental  faculty  of  the  soul 
which  we  assert,  and  from  which  we  derive  our  name  of 
Transcendentalists.  Having  this  faculty,  we  can  of  ourselves 
know  all  things.  Hence  our  Mr.  Parker  is  a  perfect  master 
of  all  history,  corrects  the  statements  of  Moses,  and  gives  us 
a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  creation,  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man,  and  of  all  that  has  befallen  or  is  to  befall  him  in 
his  pilgrimage  through  the  ages  ;  and  he  could,  if  be  were  so  dis- 
posed, tell  us  the  precise  number,  age,  size,  and  color,  whether 
blue  or  ringstreaked,  of  the  dogs  that  licked  up  JezabeFs  blood. 
Why  not  ?  He  has  but  to  sink  the  phenomenal  man ,  the 
Parkeritas^  which  is  n)ere  form  and  in  reality  nothing,  and  fall 
back  on  the  impersonal  soul,  on  his  real  self,  and  be  is  univer- 
sal nature,  the  Omnipresent,  Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent  God, 
in  which  sense  he  assists  at  the  birth  of  all  phenomena,  not  as 
spectator  only,  but  also  as  creator.  He  was  present  when  the 
stars  were  set  in  their  course  ;  he  beheld  when  the  earth  was 
fashioned  and  poised  on  nothing  ;  he  heard  the  song  of  the 
sons  of  the  morning,  and  to  him,  as  creator,  rose  the  exulting 
hymn  of  praise.  What  we  say  of  Mr.  Parker  we  may  say  of 
all  men  and  of  each  man  ;  for  each  is  in  all,  and  all  are  in 
each.  All,  then,  in  and  of  themselves,  may  know  all  things. 
What  need,  then,  of  proofs  ?  Why  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  ? 
This  established,  the  Transcendentalist  can  have  no  further 
trouble.  He  carries  in  him  the  measure  of  all  things,  as  he 
asserts  in  his  first  fundamental  principle,  namely,  —  Man  is  the 
measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  Nay,  not  the  measure  only, 
but  the  source  of  all  things.  He  wills,  and  it  is  ;  commands, 
and  it  stands  fast.     All  historical  facts  adjust  themselves  to  his 
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standard,  and  his  explanations  of  all  phenomena  are  final.   What 
beyond  his  simple  assertion  can  the  most  captious  or  the  most 
rational  demand  ?     What  he  asserts  is  asserted  on  the  highest 
conceivable  authority.   The  world  believes  in  the  fact  of  inspira- 
tion.    So  far,  so  good.     It  believes,  or  supposes  it  believes, 
inspiration  to  be  a  supernatural   fact,  —  the  communication, 
in  a  supernatural  manner,  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  supernatu- 
ral order.     If  by  supernatural  it  means  supersensual,  all  very 
well ;  but  if  more,  it  is  wrong,  for  there  is  no  supernatural, 
since  there  is  but  one  nature,  and  nature  cannot  transcend  or 
surpass  itself.     The  world  has  fancied  that  Almighty  God  has 
not  only  inspired  particular  individuals,  but  that  he  has  estab- 
lished positive  religious  institutions,  which  must  be  accepted 
and  obeyed  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  pleasing  him  ;  but 
in  this  it  only  gives  form  to  the  great  fact,  that  it  always  seeks 
to  embody  its  conceptions  of  what  is  highest  and  best,  and  to 
impose  on  itself  its  embodiment  as  law.     It  obeys  in  this,  in- 
deed, its  highest  conceptions,  but  nevertheless  blunders.     The 
world  has  adored  Jesus  as  the  Incarnate  God.     All  right,  for 
he  was  the  Incarnate  God,  and  so  is  every  man.     Jesus  was 
only  the  type  of  what  all  men  may  and  should  be,  the  most 
perfect  model    of    the   true  man  —  always    excepting    Mr. 
Theodore   Parker  —  the   world   has    as  yet   beheld.      The 
world  has  said  Jesus  was  the  only  Incarnate  God.     In  this  it 
has  been  wrong,  through  ignorance  or  craft,  has  listened  to 
priests  and  monks,  instead  of  its  own  great  nature.     In  this 
way  Transcendentalists  survey  all  religious  institutions,  and  tell 
us,  ex  cathedra^  what  is  true,  what  is  false,  where  we  are 
right,  and  where  we  are  wrong.     They  do  it  all  by  virtue  of 
their  inherent  godship.     They  cannot  possibly  err  ;  for  they 
are  themselves  the  infallible  criterion,  are  in  themselves  the 
Great  Soul,  the  Universal  Soul,  Impersonal  Nature,  the  Eternal 
and  All-perfect  God. 

But,  my  dear  friends,  you  forget  yourselves.  On  your 
own  principles,  we  are  God  as  well  as  you,  and  have  the  same 
Great  Soul  underlying  us  that  you  have.  If  you  plant  your- 
selves on  your  godship,  we  must  plant  ourselves  on  ours. 
Ours,  as  you  yourselves  assert,  is  the  equal  of  yours  ;  why, 
then,  are  we  to  yield  to  you,  rather  than  you  to  us  ?  If  you 
are  right,  our  godship  is  one  and  identical  with  yours.  Why, 
then,  is  not  its  voice  as  authoritative,  when  in  us  and  the  race  it 
condemns  you,  as  when  in  you  it  condemns  us  ?  In  the  race 
and  in  us,  it  testifies  alike  to  what  you  concede  and  what  you 
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deny.  In  the  race  and  in  us,  it  positively  rejects  yoar  inter- 
pretations of  the  facts  of  religious  history,  and  pronounces  yoa 
—  Transcendentalists.  If  it  is  the  voice  of  God  always  and 
everywhere  the  same,  how  can  it  testify  to  one  thing  in  us 
and  to  another  in  you,  and  why  is  its  denial  in  you  paramount 
to  its  affirniation  in  us  ?  Is  it  because  you  look  at  things  with 
the  eyes  turned  upside  down,  and  through  your  legs,  and  we 
do  not  ?  This  is  something,  we  own  ;  but  it  can  hardly  avail 
you.  How  do  you  establish  the  fact  that  your  mode  of  look- 
ing is  preferable  to  ours  ?  Nay,  it  cannot  be  so  good.  Oun 
is  unquestionably  the  most  natural  mode,  as  well  as  the  easiest 
and  least  constrained.  On  your  own  principles,  all  truth  is  in 
nature,  and  the  more  in  conformity  one  is  with  nature,  the 
more  natural  his  mode  of  looking,  the  truer  and  more  trust- 
worthy is  his  intuition.  Decidedly,  then,  we  and  the  race, 
who  look  at  the  landscape  with  our  eyes  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion, have  altogether  the  advantage  of  you  who  look  at  it  with 
your  eyes  upside  down,  through  your  legs,  and,  in  case  of  dif- 
ference, must  trust  our  godship  in  preference  to  yours. 

The  primal  error  of  Transcendentalism,  as  must  be  obvious 
to  the  philosophic  reader,  is  in  the  denial  of  substantial  forms 
or  distinct  natures,  and  the  assertion  of  the  unity  and  identity 
of  all  natures  in  one  and  the  same  universal  nature.  Granting 
this  denial  and  assertion,  the  greater  part  of  their  system  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  logical  consequence.  But  the  absurdity 
of  the  consequence  is  the  refutation  of  the  principle.  Any 
principle  which  compels  us  to  assert  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  gravitation  and  purity  of  heart,  between  the  nature  of 
a  stone  and  the  nature  ot  man,  and  between  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  nature  of  God,  thus  making  God  the  nature  of  the 
stone,  and  therefore  stone  itself,  is  refuted  by  that  figure  of 
logic  termed  reductio  ad  absurdum^  and  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  comment. 

Transcendentalists  have  probably  been  led  philoiophieally 
to  the  adoption  of  this  error,  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  cate- 
gories of  reason  to  the  single  category  of  being  and  phenome- 
non. Aristotle  gave  us  ten  categories,  which  he  made  forms 
of  the  object,  or  at  least  forms  of  the  reason,  with  their  foun- 
dation in  reality  ;  Kant  has  given  us  fifteen,  which  be  makes 
purely  forms  of  the  subject ;  Transcendentalists,  following 
Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin,  attempt  to  identify  the  subject 
and  object,  and  to  resolve  all  the  categories  into  one.  Cousin, 
indeed,  professes  to  recognize  two,  substance  and  cause ;  but 
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he  resolves  that  of  cause  into  that  of  substance,  by  defining 
substance,  in  the  last  analysis,  after  Leibnitz  and  some  of  the 
Schoolmen,  to  be  vis  activa^  or  acting  force  ;  and,  by  resolv- 
ing the  effect  into  the  reaction  of  the  cause,  he  really  retains 
only  the  category  of  substance,  or  being  and  phenomenon,  — 
which,  as  Scbelling  himself  has  admitted,  is  sheer  Spinozaism, 
or  downright  pantheism,  —  the  abyss  in  which  all  modem 
philosophy  is  rapidly  losing  itself.  M.  Cousin  prides  himself 
on  this  reduction  of  the  categories,  and  regards  it  as  his  chief 
claim  to  originality  as  a  metaphysician ;  but,  though  we  own 
we  were  simple  enough  to  be  taken  with  it,  we  consider  it  the 
rock  on  which  he  split,  and  the  source  of  his  failure.  Kant 
was  wrong  in  making  the  categories  forms  of  the  subject,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  reality,  and  thus  falling  into  pure  Con- 
ceptualism,  the  old  error  of  Abelard,  but  which  may  be 
rejected  without  falling  into  the  error  of  either  the  Realists  or 
the  Nominalists  ;  but  his  list  of  the  categories  is  probably 
complete  and  exact,  admitting  neither  of  enlargement  nor  of 
reduction. 

If  being  or  substance,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  vis  activa^  or 
acting  force,  it  is  causative  and  productive  of  effects  ;  and  if  in- 
finite, it  must  be  capable  of  producing  diversified  effects,  and  ef- 
fects, in  their  sphere  and  degree,  themselves  productive  of  ef- 
fects. Then  each  of  these  effects,  inasmuch  as  productive  of 
effects,  will  be  a  being,  and,  as  productive  of  effects  diverse  from 
those  of  others,  a  being  of  a  distinct  and  different  nature. 
Transcendentalists  admit  the  category  of  being  as  vis  activa ; 
they  also  admit  infinite  being.  Then  they  must  concede  the 
possibility  of  distinct  and  different  natures.  Then  they  cannot 
assert  a  priori^  that  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  nature 
under  all  forms  of  existence  ;  and  as  they  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  assert  it  a  posteriori^  to  establish  it  by  positive 
proofs,  they  have  no  right  to  assert  it  at  all. 

Transcendentalists  have  been  led  also  into  the  same  error, 
by  misapprehending  the  true  doctrine  of  God's  immanence  in 
creation.  God,  say  they,  is  not  merely  causa  transiens^  but 
also  causa  immanens^  and  therefore  must  be  immanent  in  all 
his  works  ;  which  is  true.  He  must  be  immanent  in  his 
essential  character.  True  again.  He  is  essentially  being  ; 
then  he  must  be  immanent  as  being ;  then  immanent  as  the 
being  of  all  and  of  each.  He  is  essentially  cause  ;  then  he 
must  be  immanent  as  cause  ;  then  he  is  the  causativeness 
of  all  and  of  each.     But  the  conclusions  do  not  follow.     He 
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is,  indeed,  immanent  in  all  as  being,  not  as  the  being  of  all 
and  of  each,  but  as  that  which  creates  and  tuataim  the  being 
of  all  and  of  each.  He  is  immanent  as  cause,  not  as  the 
causativeness  of  all  and  of  each  ;  but  as  that  which  creates  amd 
sustains  the  causativeness  of  all  and  of  each.  He  is  inamanent, 
not  as  the  subject,  but  as  that  which  creates  and  sustains  the 
subject,  and  distinguishable  from  it  as  the  cause  from  the  effect. 
JVbn  implicate  then,  to  suppose  that  he  creates  and  siu^ 
tains  different  subjects,  different  beings,  distinguishable  by 
nature  —  or  their  inherent  power  or  quality  of  producing 
diverse  effects  —  both  from  himself  and  from  one  another,  as 
all  the  world  believes,  as  is  implied  b  eveiy  speech  or  lan- 
guage of  men,  and  which  must  be  assumed,  or  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  a  single  moment,  or  even  to  make  a  single  btelligible 
proposition.  This  last  consideration  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  con- 
vict the  Transcendentalists,  and  ought  to  silence  them  for  ever. 
The  authority  of  the  human  race  is  for  them  the  highest  con- 
ceivable authority  ;  for  it  is,  on  their  principles,  the  authority 
of  God.  Then,  since  the  race  never  confounds  itself  with 
any  other  race,  —  since  it  believes,  and  always  has  believed, 
there  is  some  real  difference  between  the  nature  of  a  stone  and 
a  loaf  of  bread,  between  a  maggot  and  a  roan,  between  man 
and  God,  —  and  as  it  never  gathers  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles,  —  Transcendentalists  are  bound  to  admit  the  reality 
of  distinct  natures,  by  an  authority  they  cannot  gainsay,  with- 
out abandoning  their  whole  theory. 

Assuming  the  reality  of  distinct  natures,  — that  God  has  made 
and  sustains  all  beings,  each  after  its  kind,  —  that  there  are  real 
genera  and  species,  substantial  forms,  —  and  that  each  race  of 
beings  has  its  speciGc  nature,  then  what  comes  within  the  scope 
of  that  nature  is  natural^  pertains  to  the  natural  order,  and 
what  transcends  it  is  5iij>ematural,  pertains  to  the  supernatural 
order.  Each  specific  nature,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  specific,  is 
limited,  finite  ;  and  then  an  inGnite  distance  between  it  and 
God,  who  is  infinite.  Then  necessarily  an  infinite  order 
above  the  highest  speciGc  or  created  nature,  that  is  to  say,  an 
infinite  supernatural  order,  of  which  the  highest  conceivable 
created  nature  knows  and  can  conceive  nothing  by  virtue  of 
its  natural  powers.  If  there  is  a  God,  then  there  is  and  must 
be  a  supernatural  order.  The  Transcendentalists  profess  to 
believe  in  God.  Then  they  must  admit  that  tliere  is  a  super- 
natural order,  of  which  they  neither  have  nor  can  have  any 
knowledge  by  any  natural  means.      Nothing,   then,    hinders 
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God,  if  he  chooses,  from  revealing  supematurally  more  or 
less  of  this  supernatural  order  to  such  of  his  creatures  as  he 
has  made  naturally  intelligent.  It  may  be,  that  the  end  for 
which  he  intended  man,  when  he  made  him,  lies  not  in  the 

flane  of  his  natural  powers,  but  in  this  very  supernatural  order, 
f  so,  our  true  end  is  attainable  by  no  natural  means,  and  is, 
and  must  be,  unattainable  without  supernatural  aid.  Then 
either  God  has  made  us  for  an  unattainable  end,  which  would 
implicate  his  power,  his  wisdom,  or  his  justice  ;  or  he  fur- 
nishes us  the  supernatural  aid  by  which  it  is  attainable,  and  with- 
out which  it  is  not  attainable.  If  he  furnishes  this  aid,  he 
may,  if  he  chooses,  furnish  it  through  positive  institutions,  to 
the  observance  of  which  he  attaches  the  grace  needed.  But 
whether  he  has  made  us  for  a  supernatural  destiny,  for  an  end 
which  transcends  the  natural  order  and  pertains  to  the  super- 
natural order,  whether  he  has  furnished  us  the  supernatural 
means  of  attaining  it,  and  whether  he  has  furnished  these 
means  through  positive  institutions,  and,  if  so,  through  what  or 
which  institutions,  are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  must  be  de- 
cided as  questions  of  fact,  not  of  reason.  The  human  race 
believes  that  he  has  made  us  for  a  supernatural  end,  and  that 
he  furnishes  us  the  necessary  aid  through  positive  institutions, 
and  Catholics  believe  through  the  positive  institutions  which 
we  call  the  Catholic  Church.  Transcendentalists  believe,  or 
at  least  assert,  the  contrary.  Here  are  the  parties,  and 
here  is  the  issue.  The  issue  is  obviously  one  of  lact,  and  can 
be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  proper  documents  and 
monuments  in  the  case. 

If  the  documents  and  monuments  be  authentic,  it  has  been 
generally  conceded  the  decision  must  be  in  favor  of  the  super- 
naturalists.  So  have  thought  believers  ;  the  unbelievers  oi  the 
last  century  thought  the  same,  and  therefore  frankly  denied 
their  authenticity.  The  advocates  of  religion  met  this  denial, 
and  proved  the  documents  and  monuments  to  be  authentic, 
and  by  all  the  rules  of  evidence  to  be  admissible  and  conclu- 
sive. Transcendentalists  saw  this,  and  thus  saw  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  attempt  to  impeach  the  testimony.  But 
could  they  not  admit  it,  and  even  turn  it  against  the  supematu- 
ralists  }  The  thing,  if  it  could  be  done,  would  be  capital  ;  it 
would  be  overthrowing  religion  by  means  of  religion.  Why 
can  it  not  be  done  ?  Protestantism  has  conquered  for  us  tfaie 
glorious  right  of  private  interpretation.  It  is  done.  We  will 
accept  the  documents,  but  interpret  them  in  our  own  way,  and 
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show  the  religionists  that  they  have  never  understood  them. 
What  they  have  applied  to  the  supernatural  order  we  will  ap- 
ply to  man's  natural  relations,  powers,  and  destiny,  and  our 
cause  is  won. 

The  documents  are  authentic.  Conceded.  Then  their  testi- 
mony must  be  referred  to  tlie  natural  order,  since  there  is  no 
supernatural  order.  Then,  if  you  attempt  to  interpret  them 
in  favor  of  a  supernatural  order,  you  attempt  to  impeach  them 
by  making  them  testify  in  favor  of  what  is  not.  If  you  believe 
them,  you  must  believe  with  us  ;  if  you  disbelieve  them,  you 
must  still  believe  with  us, — for  then,  according  to  your  own 
principles,  you  have  no  authority  for  believing  otherwise.  You, 
as  well  as  we,  are  bound  to  presume  the  documents  are  authen- 
tic ;  then  they  must  receive  a  Transcendental  interpretation, 
and  then  they  prove  Transcendentalism,  and  you  must  be 
Transcendentalists  on  their  authority,  if  on  no  other.  Would 
you  be  guilty,  or  have  us  guilty,  of  the  absurdity,  of  the  blas- 
phemy, of  making  them  testify  to  wh&t  is  false  or  absurd  ? 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  reasons  in  regard  to  the  Bible,  and  is  but  a 
simple  statement  of.  the  exegetical  canon  he  adopts  in  its  inter- 
pretation. The  force  of  the  argument  lies  solely  in  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  supernatural  order,  which  is  false,  if 
there  be  a  God  ;  and  its  beauty  consists  in  assuming  the  truth 
of  Transcendentalism,  and  then  gravely  concluding  that  the 
Scriptures,  for  instance,  if  authentic,  must  be  so  interpreted 
as  to  teach  it,  and,  if  they  teach  it,  those  who  believe  them 
must  believe  it.  This  is  what  may  be  called  Transcendental 
logic,  and  certainly  transcends  all  the  author  of  the  Organon 
ever  thought  of  commending. 

But,  after  all,  Transcendentalists  must  sustain  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  documents  and  monuments  of  religion  either  by 
an  appeal  to  the  divine  and  supernatural,  or  by  an  appeal 
to  the  human  and  natural.  If  by  the  former,  they  concede 
what  they  deny  and  wish  to  disprove  ;  if  by  the  latter, 
they  are  refuted  by  the  very  authority  to  which  they  ap- 
peal. The  human  and  natural  must  be  collected  from  their 
operation  ;  for,  so  far  as  inoperative,  they  are,  so  far  as  their 
authority  is  concerned,  as  if  they  were  not.  Then,  after  the 
divine  and  supernatural,  the  assent  of  the  race  must  be  the 
best  and  most  authoritative  exponent  of  what  is  human  and 
natural  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  race  that  we  have  a  full  view  of 
the  human  and  natural  in   operation.     But  the  race  does  not 
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sustain  the  Transcendenlalists  ;  it  agrees,  whether  believing  or 
not  believing,  that  the  sense  of  the  documents  and  monuments 
relates  to  the  supernatural.  Then  the  Transcendenlalists  must 
abandon  their  interpretation,  as  contradicted  by  the  only  au- 
thority on  which  they  can  rely  for  sustaming  it.  Then  they 
must  admit  the  supernatural  order  ;  then  supernatural  revela- 
tion ;  then  positive  religious  institutions ;  and  then  the  Cath- 
olic Church  ;  or  impeach  the  documents.  This  latter  alter- 
native is  out  of  the  question,  as  they  themselves  admit,  by 
their  effort  to  explain  them  in  accordance  with  Naturalism. 
Then  nothing  remains  for  them,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  write 
themselves  down  what  Dogberry  wished  to  be  written  down, 
to  confess  that  they  have  been  chasing  their  own  shadow,  and 
to  beg  God  to  forgive  their  folly  and  absurdity,  and  to  receive 
them  as  humble  postulants  at  the  door  of  his  Church. 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  what  we  proposed  to  say 
on  Transcendentalism^  or  latest  form  of  Infidelity.  We 
have  said  all  we  have  judged  to  be  necessary  to  enable  our 
readers  to  understand  its  essential  character,  and  all  that  can 
be  requisite  for  its  refutation.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
what  we  have  said  will  have  much  influence  on  confirmed 
Transcendentalists  themselves  ;  but  we  trust  in  God  that  it 
may  serve  to  put  those  who  are  as  yet  unbitten  on  their  guard, 
and  make  our  readers  generally  more  suspicious  of  the  novel 
principles  of  modem  literature  and  philosophy.  The  danger 
IS  not,  that  any  man  with  his  eyes  open  will  espouse  Tran- 
scendentalism, when  fully  developed,  and  dressed  in  its  own 
robes  ;  but  that  specious  principles  which  imply  it  may  be 
imbibed  by  well-meaning  individuals  before  suspecting  the  fatal 
consequences  they  involve.  In  fact,  all  modern  philosophy 
and  literature  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with  Transcendental- 
ism, and  we  find  not  unfrequently  traces  of  it  where  we  are 
not  only  sorry  to  find  them,  but  where  we  little  expected  them. 
The  enemy  has  sown  its  principles  broadcast  over  the 
modern  world,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  spring  up,  and  flourish, 
and  bear  their  poisonous  fruit.  One  hardly  knows  when  he  is 
safe  in  accepting  any  view  or  doctrine  of  a  more  recent  date 
than  the  Reformation.  Let  no  man  fancy,  because  he  can 
laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  Transcendentalism,  when  full  grown, 
and  displaying  itself  in  all  its  deformity,  absurdity,  and  impiety, 
that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  countenancing  it.  Even  while 
laughing,  he  may  find  that  he  b  sustaining  principles  which 
logically  imply  it. 
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But,  after  all,  what  is  the  real  sum  and  substance  of  Traa- 
scendentalism,  this  latest  and  noblest  birth  of  Time,  as  its 
friends  regard  it,  and  from  which  we  are  promised  the  univer- 
sal palingenesia  of  man  and  nature,  —  what  is  it,  when  reduced 
to  its  simple,  positive  teachings  ?  We  have  been  led  throogii 
tomes  of  metaphysical  lore  ;  we  have  been  allured  by  bnl* 
liant  promises  of  a  recovered  Eden  ;  we  have  been  flattered 
by  glowing  descriptions  of  our  godlike  powers,  affinities,  and 
tendencies  ;  we  have  been  transported  by  the  assurance  that 
we  may  dispense  with  priests,  prophets,  intercessors,  and 
mediators,  and  of  ourselves  approach  the  Infinite  One  face  to 
face,  and  drink  our  supply  at  the  primal  Fountain  of  Truth 
itself ;  but  now,  having  lingered  till  the  ascending  sun  has  ex- 
haled the  dewdrops  and  exhausted  the  gems  and  precious 
scones  which  sparkled  in  rich  profusion  at  our  feet,  what  is  the 
real  and  positive  value  of  what  has  so  long  detained  and 
charmed  us  ?  Things  are  what  they  are  ;  man  is  what  he  is, 
and  by  a  right  use  of  his  faculties  may  be,  do,  and  know  all  be 
can  be,  do,  and  know.  So  far  as  we  are  wise,  good,  and  lov- 
ing, so  far  we  have  and  know  wisdom,  goodness,  love  ;  and  so 
far  as  we  have  and  know  wisdom,  goodness,  love,  we  have  and 
know  God,  in  so  far  as  he  is  wisdom,  goodness,  love.  He 
who  knows  more  of  these  knows  more  than  he  who  knows 
less.  If  the  possession  of  wisdom,  goodness,  love,  be  inspi- 
ration, then  he  who  has  the  most  wisdom,  goodness,  love,  is 
the  most  inspired,  —  and  to  be  more  inspired,  he  must  get  more 
wisdom,  goodness,  love.  To  be  more  inspired,  he  must  be 
more  inspired.  If  white  be  white,  then  white  is  white ;  if 
black  be  black,  then  what  is  black  is  black ;  if  two  be  two, 
then  two  are  two.  Or,  in  two  grand  formulas  from  Mr.  Parker, 
^'  Goodness  is  goodness,"  and  '^  Be  good  and  do  good,"  and 
—  you  will  be  good  and  do  good  !  If  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
Transcendentalism,  when  divested  of  its  denials,  its  blas- 
phemy, and  its  impiety^  and  reduced  to  its  simple  dogmatic 
teaching,  then  we  have  given  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
to  its  study  to  no  purpose.  Stated  in  plain  and  simple  terms, 
it  is  the  veriest  commonplace  imaginable.  It  is  merely  '^  much 
ado  about  nothing,"  or  ^^  a  tempest  in  a  teapot."  Dressed 
up  in  the  glittering  robes  of  a  tawdry  rhetoric,  or  wrapped  in 
the  mystic  folds  of  an  unusual  and  unintelligible  dialect,  it  may 
impose  on  the  simple  and  credulous  ;  but  to  attempt  to  saUsfy 
one's  spiritual  wants  witli  it  is  as  vain  as  to  attempt  to  fill  one's 
self  with  the  east  wind,  or  to  warm  one's  freezing  hands  on  a 
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cold  winter's  night  by  holding  them  up  to  the  moon.  Yet  its 
teachers  are  the  great  lights  of  this  age  of  light,  before  whom 
all  the  great  lights  of  past  times  pale  as  the  stars  before  the  sun. 
Men  and  women,  through  some  mistake  not  in  a  lunatic  hos- 
pital, run  after  them  with  eagerness,  hang  with  delight  on  their 
words,  and  smack  their  lips  as  if  feeding  on  honey.  Our 
Protestant  populations,  on  whom  the  sun  of  the  Reiormation 
shmes  in  its  effulgence,  are  moved,  run  towards  their  teach- 
ing, and  are  about  to  hail  it  as  the  Tenth  Avatar,  come  to 
redeem  the  world.  Wonderful  teachers  !  Wonderful  popula- 
tions !    Wonderful  age  ! 

In  conclusion  ;  while  surveying  the  mass  of  absurdities  and 
impieties  heaped  together  under  the  name  of  Transcendental- 
ism, and  which  attract  so  many,  and  even  some  of  our  own 
friends,  whose  kindness  of  heart,  whose  simple  manners,  and 
whose  soundness  of  judgment  on  all  other  subjects  command 
our  love  and  esteem,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
utter  impotence  of  human  reason  to  devise  a  scheme  which 
reason  herself  shall  not  laugh  to  scorn.  As  often  as  man  has 
attempted  of  himself  alone  to  build  a  tower  which  should 
reach  to  heaven,  or  to  connect  by  his  own  skill  and  labor  the 
earthly  with  the  celestial,  and  make  a  free  and  easy  passage 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  Lord  has  derided  his  impotent 
efforts,  confounded  his  language,  and  made  confusion  more 
confused.  Uniform  failure  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  the 
attempt,  and  lead  us  to  ask,  if  it  be  not  the  highest  reason  to 
bow  to  the  divine  reason,  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  to 
have  no  will  but  the  will  of  God.  "  O  Israel !  thou  destroy- 
esl  thyself ;  in  nie  is  thy  help." 


Art.  1 1.  —  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America^  containing  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Catechisms,  and  the  Directory  for  the  Worship 
of  God  ;  together  mth  the  Plan  of  Government  and  Disci' 
pline,  as  ratified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  their  Sessions 
in  May,  1821,  and  amended  in  1833.  Philadelphia  :  Has- 
well&Co.  1838. 

In  the  article  on  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  in 
this  Journal  for  April  last,  we  disposed  of  only  the  first  half 
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of  the  first  chapter  ;  we  hope  to  be  able  in  this  to  dispose  of 
the  remaining  half,  and  present  our  readers  a  complete  view 
of  the  tenets,  or  rather  inconsistencies  and  contradictions, 
which  the  Westminster  divines  have  contrived  to  compress 
witliin  their  preliminary  chapter,  *'  Of  the  Holy  Scripture." 
In  reality,  the  controversy  should  be  regarded  as  ended  with 
the  fact  we  have  already  established,  tl^t  Presbyterians  are 
utterly  unable  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  for, 
since  they  profess  to  found  their  doctrines  on  the  Scriptures 
as  inspired,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  failing  to  establish  the  fact  of 
inspiration,  they  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  in  the  argument, 
and  that  their  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  only 
ruins  and  rubbish,  if  even  so  much.  But  waiving  this,  aod 
granting  them  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  —  not,  indeed, 
on  their  grounds,  but  on  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  all  the  marks  of  credibility  die  most  captious  can 
ask,  —  we  resume  the  discussion,  and  admire  anew  the  beauty 
and  vis:or  of  logic,  the  marvellous  concatenation  of  conclusions, 
the  acuteness  of  judgment,  the  felicitous  application  of  Scrip- 
tural texts,  which  they  display  throughout  their  formulary, 
and  which  they  offer  us  as  their  credentials. 

We  have  already  examined  the  first  five  articles  of  the  first 
chapter  ;  we  commence  now  with  the  sixth,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  The  whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  things  necessary 
for  his  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  set  down 
expressly  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  may 
be  deduced  from  Scripture  ;  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to 
be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  or  traditions 
of  men.  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  the  inward  illumination 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  necessary  for  the  saving  understanding 
of  such  things  as  are  revealed  in  the  word ;  and  there  are  some 
circumstances  concerning  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  government 
of  the  Church,  common  to  human  actions  and  societies,  which  are 
to  be  ordered  by  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian  prudence,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rules  of  the  word,  which  are  always  to  be 
obeved." 

The  proofs  of  the  three  parts  of  the  article  are,  — 

"  1.  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  2.  Gal.  i.  8.  But  though 
we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
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than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  he  accursed. 
2  Thess.  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the 
day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  3.  St.  John,  vi.  45.  It  is  written  in  the 
prophets.  And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.  Every  man  there- 
fore that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  cometh  unto 
me.  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10,  12.  But  as  it  is  written.  Eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit ;  for  the  Spirit  searcheth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  Now  we  have  received, 
not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  Grod,  that  we 
might  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  Grod.  1  Cor. 
xi.  13,  14.  Judge  in  yourselves :  is  it  comely  that  a  woman  pray 
unto  God  uncovered  ?  Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you,  that, 
if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?  1  Cor.  xiv.  26, 
40.  How  is  it,  then,  brethren  ?  when  ye  come  together,  every 
one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine,  hath  a  tongue,  hath  a 
revelation,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let  all  things  be  done  unto 
edifying.     Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.'* 

This  article  is  designed  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  reject  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  we  should  undoubtedly  be  bound  to  admit  it,  if 
Presbyterians  could  show  conclusively  that  all  was  written, 
and  that  all  not  written  is  necessarily  tradition  of  men.  But 
tills,  we  proved  in  our  former  article,  by  undeniable  facts  and 
even  by  Scripture  itself,  they  do  not  and  cannot  show.  We 
also  showed  that  the  Scriptural  texts  which  they  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  tohole  word  was  written  prove  no  such  thing, 
and  when  adduced  for  such  a  purpose  are  mere  mockery,  or 
rather,  an  imposition  attempted  on  the  people*  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  anew  over  the  ground  we  then  surveyed  ;  it  is 
enough  for  us  now  simply  to  examine  the  additional  texts 
which  the  Presbyterian  divines  quote  in  support  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures,  and  against  Catholic  tradition. 

We  re^iark,  in  passing,  the  palpable  contradiction  which  the 
article  just  quoted  bears  on  its  very  face.  Its  authors  evi- 
dently felt  themselves  in  an  awkward  position.  They  were 
under  the  necessity  of  making  the  article  say,  The  Scrip- 
tures are  sufficient,  yet  something  is  wanting  io  them  ;  they 
contain  every  thing,  yet  still  something  must  be  added.  For, 
after  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  contain  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  every  thing  necessary  unto  faith  and  life,  they  suppose  that 
^'good  and  necessary  consequences  "  are  still  to  be  drawn 
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from  them,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  what  is  truly  neces- 
sary for  faith  and  life.  Is  not  this  asserting  and  denying  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  breath  ?  If  the 
Scriptures  had  been  intended  by  Almighty  God  to  contain  his 
whole  counsel,  and  to  furnish  us  with  all  things  necessary  for 
his  glory,  and  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  would  they  not  of 
themselves  draw  these  good  and  necessary  consequences,  and 
not  leave  a  matter  so  important  to  the  discretion  and  judgment 
of  our  Presbyterian  divines  ?  To  draw  good  and  necessary 
consequences  from  given  principles  is  far  from  being  an  easy 
matter,  and  is  not  unfrequently  quite  impossible.  In  science, 
for  instance,  the  law  of  gravitation  contains  all  the  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets,  and  he  who  could  draw  all  the  good  and 
necessary  consequences  it  involves  would  be  the  paragon  of 
astronomers.  This  drawing  of  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quences is,  in  fact,  the  real  difficulty.  What  more  absurd 
than  to  assert,  that  nothing  must  be  added  to  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation in  astronomy,  or  that  he  who  knows  that  law  knows  the 
whole  of  astronomy  ?  The  whole  of  civil  and  municipal  law 
is  contained  in  the  principle.  Give  to  every  one  his  due.  Is 
every  man  able  to  deduce  the  whole,  by  ^^  good  and  necessary 
consequences,"  from  this  principle  ?  and  are  all  works  on  law 
to  be  condemned  and  reprobated,  on  the  ground,  that  every 
man  knows  the  principle,  and  the  principle  is  all  that  needs  to 
be  known  ?  The  immense  number  of  volumes  on  jurispru- 
dence have  been  written  solely  because,  in  the  various  cases 
which  arise,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  what  really  are 
the  good  and  necessary  consequences  to  be  drawn,  and  applied 
to  each  particular  case. 

Is  it  different  in  religious  matters  ?  Take,  as  an  example, 
carrying  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  sick.  This  is  not  expressly 
commanded  in  Scripture.  But  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  that,  unless  one  eat 
the  flesh  ot  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  he  shall  not 
have  life  in  him.  Now,  what  are  the  ^'  good  and  necessaiy  con- 
sequences "  to  be  drawn  from  these  two  statements  as  to  car- 
rying the  Lord's  Supper  to  tlie  sick  ?  Catholics  draw  one 
consequence,  Presbyterians  another  ;  which  proves  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  ^'good  and  necessary  consequences"  from 
Scripture  alone.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Scriptures  neither  ex- 
pressly command  nor  forbid  the  practice,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  impossible  from  them  alone  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  respecting  it,  since  the  practice  depends  on  the  will 
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of  Christ,  and  they,  in  this  instance,  tell  us  nothing  partic- 
ularly of  that  will,  one  way  or  the  other.  Presbyterians  con- 
sider the  practice  superfluous  and  even  superstitious  ;  while 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the 
Oriental  sects,  are  solicitous  to  impart  this  sacrament  to  the 
dying  Christian,  and  believe  this  to  be  not  only  the  most  plau- 
sible consequence  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  but  a  positive 
institution  of  the  Apostles  and  of  our  Lord  himself.  Who  dares 
assert  that  ^'  good  and  necessary  consequences  "  from  Scrip- 
ture forbid  it  ?  especially  since  they  say  nothing  expressly 
about  it,  and  it  has  been  observed,  from  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles down,  by  so  many  millions  of  Christians,  as  an  apostolic 
practice,  —  not  indeed  written  in  a  book,  but  intrusted  to  liv- 
ing men,  who  continually  observed  it,  and  could  not  possibly 
mistake  or  forget  it  ?  This  is  one  example  among  a  tnousand 
equally  clear  and  conclusive.  It  is,  then,  perfectly  idle  to  tell 
us  that  the  Scriptures  are  sufBcient,  and  yet  tell  us  that  ''  good 
and  necessary  consequences  "  remain  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
without  which  they  would  be  insufficient.  The  great  difficulty 
is  in  drawing  the  consequences,  and  it  is  in  the  consequences 
they  draw  that  men  chiefly  differ  one  from  another,  and  fall 
into  their  dangerous  errors  and  heresies.  No  book  could  be 
sufficient  which  should  not  itself  draw  and  set  down  expressly 
all  the  good  and  necessary  consequences  requisite  to  God's  glo- 
ry, and  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life  ;  and  as  the  Bible  does 
not,  by  the  confession  of  Presbyterians  themselves,  do  this,  it 
is  evidently  insufficient,  and  they  confess  it  to  be  insufficient, 
even  while  insisting  on  its  sufficiency. 

The  article  contains,  also,  another  contradiction,  not  less 
palpable.  It  affirms  the  Scriptures  to  be  sufficient  for  all  that 
concerns  God's  glory,  and  man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  and 
yet  asserts,  that,  besides  them,  ^^  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  necessary  to  a  saving  understanding  of  the  word." 
There  is  more  in  this  apparently  modest  and  pious  assertion  of 
the  necessity  of  inward  illumination  to  the  saving  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  than  may  at  first  appear.  It  leaves  the 
Scriptures  open  to  every  visionary  or  enthusiast,  and  wholly 
destroys  their  credibility  as  a  monument  of  our  faith.  The 
meaning  of  a  book  is  to  be  made  out  from  the  natural  sense  of 
the  terms  and  expressions  it  employs,  as  understood  by  the 
community  which  uses  them.  If  something  interior  and  in- 
visible is  necessary  to  determine  that  meaning,  the  book  is  a 
mere  scrawl  or  riddle,  and  utterly  unfit  to  serve  any  purpose 
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for  which  written  documents  are  needed  or  used  among  meo. 
The  words,  '*  this  is  my  body,"  have  a  meaning  of  themselves, 
which  must  be  sought  in  the  religious  community  for  which  the 
book  containing  them  was  written.  If,  tlien,  a  Presbyterian 
comes  forward  and  tells  us  that  these  words  mean  ^'  this  is  not 
my  body,  but  bread,"  and  grounds  his  assertion  on  the  assumed 
fact,  that  he  has  the  Spirit  and  we  have  not,  we  can  only  treat 
his  assertion  as  a  like  folly  would  be  treated  in  a  civil  court. 
The  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  the  inward  illumination  to 
the  saving  understanding  of  Scripture  is,  then,  a  flagrant  con- 
tradiction of  the  assertion  of  the  sufliciency  of  Scripture.  It 
makes  the  Bible,  in  itself  considered,  virtually  a  sealed  book, 
or  a  book  of  riddles,  whose  sense,  if  sense  it  have,  only  a 
few  adepts  can  make  out.  Nothing  could  be  more  hostile  to 
that  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  Presbyterians 
profess  to  assert  as  their  fundamental  principle.*  These  con- 
tradictions can  surprise  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  secta- 
rians. Iniquity  and  error  must  ever  of  necessity  contradict 
themselves.  Only  justice  and  truth  can  be  always  consequent 
and  self-consistent. 

But  let  us  pass  to  the  examination  of  the  Scripture  testi- 
mony by  which  the  Presbyterian  divines  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  written  word  contains  every  thing  necessary  and  is  the 
sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  passage  adduced  is  the 
same  which  was  previously  brought  forward,  and  which  we 
examined  in  our  former  article,  namely,  ^^  All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  &c.  ;  only  it  is  now  produced 
with  the  addition  of  the  words,  ^^  that  the  man  of  God  maj  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  What 
more  inapposite  or  inadequate  to  their  purpose  could  they  pos- 
sibly allege  ?  The  holy  Apostle  is  here  instructing  his  disci- 
ple Timothy,  not  giving  directions  to  Christians  generally. 
He  speaks,  moreover,  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  Scrip- 
tures Timothy  could  have  known  from  his  childhood,  since  a 
great  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  written  till  after  St. 
Paul  wrote  this  Kpistle,  and  the  part  which  was  written  had, 
most  likely,  not  yet  been  collected  into  a  volume.  If,  then, 
the  text  quoted  proves  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  it  proves  too 

*  The  Christian  reader  will  readily  understand  we  here  neither  deny 
nor  mean  to  deny  the  necessity  of  divine  graces  to  enable  one  to  make  mn 
act  of  failh  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  an  act  of  faith  is  one 
thing,  and  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  a  text  of  Scripture  quite  another 
thing. 
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much  ;  for  it  proves  that  the  Old  Testament  alone  is  sufficient, 
which  Presbyterians  would  be  as  loath  to  admit  as  we.  Such 
a  conclusion  might,  indeed,  be  acceptable  to  Jews  ;  but  even 
Presbyterians  must  reject  it  at  once.  Then,  again,  the  text 
by  no  means  asserts  or  maintains  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  the  New,  or  of  both  to- 
gether. It  simply  indicates  the  Scriptures,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  Scriptures  the  holy 
Apostle  is  then  speaking  of,  as  an  excellent  means  of  perfect- 
ing the  man  of  God^  —  that  is,  the  clergyman,  the  bishop,  or 
pastor  of  souls,  —  of  thoroughly  furnishing  him  for  every  good 
word  and  work.  All  this  is  true,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
suppose  that  the  Scriptures  contain  every  thing  necessary  and 
are  of  themselves  alone  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  It  sim- 
ply supposes  that  the  clergyman  will  acquire  perfection  by  the 
perusal  and  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  If  we  exhort  a 
young  orator  to  study  Demosthenes,  and  tell  him  that  this 
study  will  perfect  him  as  an  orator,  and  furnish  him  with  proper 
models  for  every  species  of  composition,  we  by  no  means 
assert  or  imply  that  Demosthenes  will  absolutely  suffice  for 
every  thing,  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  Greek  grammar  and 
lexicon,  without  which,  perchance,  Demosthenes  might  be  a 
sealed  book.  Hence,  this  text,  adduced  by  Presbyterians  to 
prove  that  the  Scriptures  alone  are  sufficient  for  every  thing, 
and  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  proves  nothing  to 
their  purpose.  It  is  one  of  those  illusory  and  nugatory  proofs 
with  which  this  Confession  of  Faith  abounds,  and  merely  proves 
either  the  want  of  ingenuousness  and  strict  integrity  on  the 
part  of  its  framers,  or  the  great  difficulty  they  found  in  draw- 
ing^'good  and  necessary  consequences  "  from  the  words  of 
Scripture. 

But,  leaving  this  text,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Scriptural  authorities  adduced  for  rejecting  Catholic  tradi- 
tions. The  pertinency  and  force  of  these  authorities  consist 
in  a  species  of  trick,  which  is  any  thing  but  ingenuous,  and  is 
altogether  unworthy  the  character,  we  were  about  to  say, 
even  of  Presbyterians.  We  are  told  that  the  Scriptures  are 
so  complete,  that  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  them  ^^  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  men,"  — just  as  if  any  Catholic  held  that  traditions 
of  men  were  to  be  taken  as  the  word  of  God  !  If  the  ques- 
tion turned  on  traditions  of  men^  traditions  broached  and  set 
up,  after  the  Apostles,  by  men  who  gave  out  their  own  visions, 
fancies,  or  excogitations  for  the  word  of  God,  we  should  be 
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>  i-euJy,  to  say  the  least,  to  discard  them  as  Presbyterians 
!itr.  \Ve  grant,  nay,  earnestly  contend,  that  all  such  tra- 
il nous  are  to  be  discarded,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  do 
diid  iimsi  discard  Presbyterianism  itself,  —  palpably  a  mere 
ii-udition  of  men,  first  concocted  full  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
i.*hrisi  and  his  holy  Apostles.  These  are  not  the  traditions 
^'acholics  assert  and  contend  for.  Catholics  say  Christ  and 
Ills  Apostles  taught  men,  ri'rd  roce,  many  things  which  were 
not  committed  to  writing,  but  which  have  been  preserved  faith- 
fully in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church,  according  to 
the  admonition  of  the  holy  Apostle  Paul:  —  ^^  Stand  firm, 
brethren,  and  hold  the  traditions  you  have  learned,  whether  6y 
word  or  by  our  epistle."  2  Thess.  ii.  14.  These  traditions 
are  not  the  traditions  of  meny  but  an  integral  part  of  the  re- 
vealed word,  — the  revelations  and  teaching  of  God  (tradited) 
transmitted  by  men,  who  can  and  do  transmit  many  things 
without  writing,  as  they  transmit  language,  and  various  prac- 
tices and  habits,  which  no  one  finds  first,  if  at  all,  in  books, 
but  wiiich  every  one  learns  long  before  opening  a  book. 

If  the  Presbyterians  had  die  candor  to  acknowledge  these 
facts,  or  if  their  readers  were  aware  of  them,  they  would  see, 
at  a  glance,  that  the  passages  adduced  do  not  in  the  least  im- 
pugn Catholic  traditions.  Those  passages  simply  condema 
traditions  of  men,  —  not  traditions  transmitted  by  men,  but 
traditions  which  are  of  human  origin,  and  which  Catholics  have 
always  been,  and  are,  the  first  and  the  most  strenuous  to  con- 
demn. The  first  text  adduced  is  from  St.  Paul.  '^  Though  we 
or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 
The  Presbyterian  divines  bring  forward  this  passage  as  ex- 
pressly condemning  all  traditions  ;  but  no  selecdon  could  be 
more  unfortunate  for  them.  It  not  only  says  nothing  against 
traditions,  but  is  an  awful  denunciation  of  Presbyterianism,  and 
an  express  command  to  all  who  would  adhere  to  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  to  hold  it  accursed.  These  divines  would  represent 
this  text  to  mean.  If  any  body  holds  any  doctrine  to  be  di- 
vinely revealed  not  written  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  let  him  be  accursed  :  therefore,  let  Papists, 
wlio  hold  traditional  doctrines,  be  accursed.  Yet  there  is  no 
scholar  but  would  be  ashamed  to  pretend  that  this  is  the  real 
meaning  ;  and  even  Presbyterians  themselves,  if  they  would 
i^Kamine  the  context,  would,  on  this  point,  agree  with  us.  The 
tJalatians  had  been  converted  to  Christ  by  the  Apostle  St. 
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Paul,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  make  them  understand  that 
the  Mosaical  ceremonies  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but,  if 
observed  in  a  Jewish  spirit,  and  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
Christianity,  even  superstitious.  Some  Jewish  teachers  went 
among  them,  and  persuaded  them  to  embrace  these  same  cere- 
monies as  necessary,  and  thus  caused  them  to  turn  again  to  the 
weak  and  poor  elements  of  the  Law.  They  observed  days, 
and  months,  and  years,  and  wished  again  to  come  under  the 
Law.  (iv.  9,  10,  21.)  On  learning  this,  the  Apostle  wrote 
to  them  in  terms  of  mingled  holy  indignation  and  burning 
charity.  ^'  I  wonder  that  you  are  so  soon  removed  from  him 
who  called  you  to  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  another  gospel, 
which  is  not  another,  only  there  are  some  who  trouble  you, 
and  would  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  to  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  to  you,  let  him  be  anathema."  The 
meaning  of  St.  Paul  is  clearly.  If  any  bodv,  even  an  angel, 
come  and  preach  to  you  the  necessity  of  Jewish  observ- 
ances, let  him  be  accursed  ;  and,  in  a  more  general  sense.  If 
any  one,  even  an  angel,  preach  to  you  any  doctrme  contrary 
to  that  which  we  have  preached,  let  him  be  accursed.  That 
this  is  his  meaning,  and  that  the  one  given  in  the  Confession  is 
absurd,  must  be  manifest  to  all  who  reflect  that  St  Paul  says 
nothing  here  of  a  gospel  written^  but  speaks  simply  of  a  gos- 
pel preached  J  —  that  the  Four  Gospels  were  not  then  written, 
—  certainly  not  that  of  Si.  John,  which  was  not  written  till 
many  years  afterwards,  —  and  that  many  other  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  also  as  yet  unwritten,  as  learned  Presbyterians 
are  themselves  aware  and  admit.  If  the  Presbyterian  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  were  admitted,  we  should  be  required  to 
reject  every  writing  of  the  Apostles  posterior  to  the  dale  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  even  many  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  himself,  as  another  gospel  than  that  which  he 
preached  to  the  Galatians,  —  a  conclusion  which  even  Pres- 
byterians must  shrink  from  with  horror.  But,  if  many  things 
were  added  to  the  New  Testament,  containing  doctrines  not 
found  in  the  parts  written  prior  to  the  Epistle  in  question, 
every  one  must  see  that  St.  Paul  could  have  meant  only  what 
we  have  alleged,  that  is.  If  any  one  hold  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  Christian  traditions  which  you  have  received  from  us,  let 
him  be  accursed.  The  Gospel  preached  to  the  Galatians  must 
have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  exclusively,  a  traditional 
one.    Consequently,  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul  must  have  been, 
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If  any  one  hold  any  doctrine  contrary  to  that  which  has  been 
given  to  you,  whether  in  writing  or  orally,  it  matters  not 
whether  in  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  let  him  be  accursed. 
So  far,  then,  from  asserting  that  there  must  be  no  traditions, 
this  text,  as  far  as  it  goes,  presupposes  and  teaches  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Church  has  always  cherished  this  maxim  of  the  great 
Apostle,  written  far  more  efficaciously  in  the  convictions  and 
practices  of  Christians  than  it  can  be  on  paper.  If  any  one 
comes  forward  preaching  any  doctrine  unknown  before  him,  or 
irreconcilable  with  the  dogmas  already  received,  the  language 
of  Catholics  has  been  from  the  first,  Let  him  be  anathema. 
On  this  ground  any  doctrine  which  is  new  is  rejected  as  false ; 
for,  if  new,  it  cannot  be  a  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  but  must 
be  the  offspring  of  the  human  intellect  or  fancy.  There  is  no 
need  of  discussion,  no  need  of  a  long  course  of  reading.  Is 
the  doctrine  contrary  to  what  has  been  taught  f  Then  it  is 
false.  If,  per  impossibihj  an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  preach 
it,  still  it  is  false  and  to  be  rejected  ;  for  we  know  that  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles  are  from  God,  and  so  con- 
firmed by  miracles,  that  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  receive 
them.  We  know,  also,  that  God  protects  his  Church  against 
even  hell,  whose  gates  can  never  prevail  against  it.  We  know 
this  latter  point  from  innumerable  proofs,  among  which  we 
reckon  as  not  the  least  this  very  text  of  St.  Paul,  which  com- 
mands us,  if  even  an  angel  should  come  preaching  any  novelty 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  preached  in  the  Church,  not  to  listen 
to  him. 

But  what  will  become  of  Presbyterianism,  if  tried  by  this  test, 
—  the  touchstone  furnished  by  the  great  Apostle,  the  Doctor 
of  Nutions  ?  What,  in  fact,  is  it  itself,  but  a  naked,  undisguised, 
and  undisguisable  novelty  ?  What  is  it,  but  a  doctrine  unde- 
niably contrary  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  has  been 
received  in  the  Church  through  every  age  ?  That  it  was  a 
novelty  at  the  time  when  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox 
broached  it  is  so  evident,  that  Presbyterians  themselves  can- 
not seriously  undertake  to  deny  it.  They  themselves  tell  us 
that  they  left  the  Catholic  Church  in  consequence  of  its  old 
errors,  old  superstitions,  oW  corruptions,  old  traditions  of  men. 
Calvin  and  Knox  gave  themselves  out  as  the  preachers  of 
neio  and  pure  doctrines,  the  propagators  of  a  new  light,  and  the 
authors  of  a  new  era  for  the  religious  world.  What  was  this, 
but  setting  aside  the  ancient  doctrme,  and  substituting  a  modern 
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one  ?  But  the  Apostle  solemnly  declares,  that,  if  even  an 
angel  comes  preaching  a  doctrine  different  from  what  has  been 
preached  before,  he  is  to  be  accursed.  Alas  for  Presbyte- 
rianism !  even  if  it  had  been  preached  by  an  angel  from  heaven, 
we  are  commanded  by  the  very  text  which  Presbyterians  ad- 
duce, and  are  ambitious  of  engraving  on  their  escutcheon,  to 
hold  it  accursed  ;  how  much  rather,  then,  since  it  was  preached 
by  no  angel,  but  by  such  men  as  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox, 
certainly  no  angels,  —  unless  of  darkness  !  This  text  of  St. 
Paul,  then,  instead  of  militating  against  Catholic  traditions,  is 
evidently  a  direct  and  irrevocable  condemnation  of  Presby- 
terianism itself,  indeed  of  all  modem  sects,  among  which  Pres- 
byterians, we  admit,  are  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  Decidedly, 
they  should  not  quote  this  text.  The  Philistines  flattered 
themselves  that  they  had  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  when 
they  took  captive  the  Ark  of  Israel,  and  carried  it  in  triumph 
to  their  own  country  ;  but  when  they  beheld  their  god  Dagon 
mutilated  and  their  cities  depopulated  by  the  divine  justice, 
they  were  even  more  eager  to  restore  it  than  they  had  been  to 
possess  it.  Presbyterians,  perhaps,  will  be  as  eager  hereafter 
to  restore  this  text  to  its  rightful  owners,  as  the  Philistines 
were  the  Ark. 

The  second  text  the  Confession  quotes  against  Catholic  tra- 
ditions is,  ^^  Be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled, 
neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as  from  us,  as 
that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand."  This  is  a  singular  text  to 
prove  that  Scripture  is  sufficient,  and  that  Catholic  traditions 
are  traditions  of  men,  and  to  be  discarded. 

'*  Sharp  optics  has  he,  I  ween, 
Who  sees  what  ^s  not  to  be  seen." 

So   sharp   logicians  are  our  Presbyterian  divines,  who  find 

5 roofs  where  proofs  there  are  none.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
'hessalonians  not  to  believe  the  Millerites  of  their  time  ;  there- 
fore the  Scriptures  alone  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  therefore  Catholic  traditions  are  traditions  of  men,  and 
to  be  discarded  !  There  is  no  refuting  such  reasoning.  But, 
seriously,  if  Presbyterians  adduce  this  text  as  evidencing  an 
instance  of  false  tradition,  how  happens  it  they  fail  to  perceive, 
that,  in  their  haste  to  pluck  out  their  neighbours'  eyes,  they  most 
effectually  pluck  out  their  own  ?  St.  Paul  refers  to  tradition  not 
only  by  wordy  but  also  by  letter.  If  Presbjrterians  say,  There- 
fore there  have  been  false  traditions,  and  therefore  all  traditions 
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are  to  be  discarded  ;  we  retort,  Therefore  there  have  been 
false  Scriptures,  and  therefore  all  Scripture  is  to  be  discarded. 
If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious,  one  could  not  help  being 
amused  with  the  zeal  of  Presbyterians  against  the  traditions  of 
men,  when  their  own  Confession  and  Constitution  show  us 
with  what  admirable  docility  and  tameness  they  submit  to  doc- 
trines and  practices  which  have  and  can  have  no  origin  but  in 
the  pride  of  innovators  ;  when  we  are  able  to  point  out  the 
very  year  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  Presbyterianism,  6f- 
teen  hundred  years  after  our  Saviour,  the  year  in  which  be 
separated  himself  from  the  Church,  the  exact  data  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  inoculation  of  John  Knox,  the  year  and  the  month 
of  the  various  enterprises  of  Calvinism  in  the  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  origin  of  all  their  religious  prac- 
tices. Here  we  have  unquestionably  an  example  of  traditions 
of  men  held  as  the  pure  word  of  God  by  Presbyterians 
themselves,  although  the  year  and  day  can  be  pointed  out 
when  they  sprang  from  the  head  of  Calvin  and  Calvioistic 
leaders.  How,  then,  can  they  have  the  hardihood,  nay,  how 
can  they  be  so  suicidal  as  to  speak  against  traditions  of  men  ? 
What  can  be  more  supremely  ridiculous  than  to  discard  as 
human  tradition  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  solemn  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Christ  by  a  season  of  penance 
and  fasting,  when  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are 
both  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  when  the  Old  Tes- 
tament abounds  with  festivals  divinely  instituted  in  commem- 
oration of  great  events,  and  these  two  yearly  commemo- 
rations are  found  to  have  been  observed  in  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  ages,  —  and  yet  to  admit  as  Scriptural  a  mode 
of  ecclesiastical  government  by  congregational,  presbyterial, 
and  synodical  assemblies,  of  which  there  was  no  example 
at  the  time  of  Calvin's  birth,  and  of  which  there  never  had 
been  an  example  in  the  world  ?  What  more  undeniably  a 
human  tradition  than  the  name,  office,  functions,  and  mode 
of  election  and  ordination,  of  a  Presbyterian  ruling  elder  9 
Surely,  Presbyterians  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  human  traditions,  as  we  shall  show,  even 
more  conclusively,  when  we  reach  the  various  questions  which 
will  come  up  under  their  Constitution  and  Plan  of  Government. 
Deprive  them  of  human  traditions,  and  they  would  be  in  the 
sad  plight  of  the  man  of  Mount  Ephraim,  who  ran  after  the 
Danites  with  his  piteous  wail,  and  when  asked  why  he  cried, 
answered,  "  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  which  1  have  made 
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me,  and  the  priest,  and  all  that  I  have,  and  do  you  say,  What 
aileth  thee  ?  "     Judges  xviii.  24. 

After  all,  it  is  only  in  theory  and  by  way  of  boasting,  that 
Presbyterians  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  alone  as 
the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  really  hold  the 
Bible  alone  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  formation  of  a  system 
of  religious  doctrine,  and  are  in  this  respect  remarkable  among 
all  modern  sects  ;  or  else  why  the  volume  before  us  ?  If  the 
Scriptures  alone  be  sufficient,  if  they  are  the  sole  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  why  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Directory,  the  Form  of 
Government  and  Discipline,  and  other  valuable  appendages  ? 
Is  it  not  solely  because  Presbyterians  fear  that  people  will  not 
find  in  the  Bible  this  mode  of  government  by  ministers,  ruling 
elders,  and  deacons,  the  three  grades  of  the  Presbyterian 
hierarchy  ?     Is  it  not  because  they  have  a  suspicion  that  peo- 

fie  will  not,  without  the  help  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  find  out  that  God  in  the  be- 
ginning made  some  men  with  the  design  of  beatifying  and  glo- 
rifying them,  and  others  with  the  design  of  making  them  the 
prey  of  eternal  fire  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  are  afraid  that 
the  dogma,  that  God  leaves  sinners,  and  sometimes  even  just 
men,  without  the  gracious  assistance  necessary  to  enable  tnera 
to  keep  his  law,  will  not  be  ferreted  out  by  the  reader  of 
Scripture,  unless  it  is  propounded  to  them  in  the  Confession 
and  Catechisms,  since  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists  are  the  only 
ones  who  find  out  that  this  and  the  other  articles  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed  are  clearly  taught  in  Scripture  ?  They  hold  their 
Confession  of  Faith,  their  Directory,  their  plan  of  government, 
their  catechisms,  and  their  discipline  to  be  necessary ;  hence, 
they  ordain  that  no  one  shall  be  licensed  ^'  as  an  elder  or  » 
minister,  unless  he  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  ap- 
prove of  the  government  and  disciplbe  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  If  these  be  necessary,  and  Scripture  alone  con- 
tains every  thing  necessary,  how  happens  it  that  it  does  not 
contain  these,  and  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  are  to  be 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  candidates  for  license  f  Did  the 
Holy  Ghost  forget  himself,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
Westminster  divines  to  supply  his  deficiency  ? 

There  are  some  Protestant  sects  who  are  far  from  being  guil- 
ty of  the  particular  species  of  hypocrisy  chargeable  upon  Pres- 
byterians ;  sects  which  do  not  uphold  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture with  one  hand,  and  demolish  it  with  the  other  by  impco- 
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ing  creeds  and  confessions  drawn  up  by  men,  which  discard 
all  creeds,  even  the  Apostles'  Creed,  every  discipline  and  di- 
rectory as  a  curse,  and  hold  up  the  Scriptures  alone  as  suf- 
ficient, as  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  without  gloss,  note,  or  com- 
ment. In  one  sense  these  do  admit  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  this  is  all  they  admit ;  since  they  do  not  agree  on  a 
single  article  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  all  who  assert  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  alone  ;  —  an- 
other and  a  conclusive  proof  to  Catholics,  that  Scripture  alone 
is  not  sufficient,  and  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  not 
intend  to  write  every  thing  necessary,  but  left  every  thing  in 
the  hands  of  a  living  body  subsisting  always  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world,  always  supernaturally  assisted  and  able 
to  transmit  both  what  was  written,  with  its  true  interpretation, 
and  what  was  not  written.     Hence  the  command  and  the 

promise,  —  ^^  Coing,  teach  all  nations, teaching  them 

to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  which  I  have  commanded 
you  ;  for,  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world."     St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

But  we  come  now  to  another  point  in  the  Protestant  creed, 
namely,  the  ckamess  of  Scripture.  Here  the  Presbyterians 
seem  to  surpass  even  themselves  in  mystification,  and  in  that 
peculiar  skill  in  deducing  proofs  from  Scripture,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  etymology  of  lucus  from  non  lucendo.  We  quote 
the  article  entire,  with  its  proofs. 

"  Art.  VII.  All  things  in  Scripture  are  not  alike  plain  in  them- 
selves,  nor  alike  clear  unto  all ;  yet  those  things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  believed,  and  observed,  for  salvation,  are  so 
clearly  propounded  and  opened  in  some  place  of  Scripture  or 
other,  that  not  only  the  learned,  but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due  use  of 
the  ordinary  means,  may  attain  unto  a  sufficient  understanding  of 
them. 

^^  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them 
of  these  things  ;  in  which  arc  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
whicli  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also 
the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.  Ps.  cxix.  [cxviii.] 
105,  130.  Tliy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 
path.  —  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light ;  it  giveth  under- 
standing unto  the  simple." 

The  hypothesis  on  which  this  article  was  framed  is,  since 
the  Scripture  contains  every  thing,  is  of  itself  sufficient,  with- 
out tradition  or  any  thing  else,  and  the  sole  rule  of  fiiith  and 
practice,  it  must,  of  course,  be  clear  and  open  to  all ;  but 
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there  is  an  unlucky  text  of  St.  Peter  which  states  boldly  and 
uncompromisingly  that  there  are  things  in  the  Scriptures  hard 
to  be  understood,  and  Catholics  do  not  fail  to  urge  this  text, 
with  advantage,  against  us.  We  must,  then,  lay  it  down  in 
our  Confession,  that  in  tilings  not  necessary  Scripture  is 
indeed  obscure,  but  in  things  necessary  it  is  clear  even  to 
the  unlearned.  This  article  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry, 
but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  points.  What,  we 
ask,  are  those  things  which  are  necessary,  and  about  which 
Scripture  is  clear  ?  The  Presbyterians  evidently  mean 
their  doctrines,  ai^  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Larger  and  SbotfMir  Catechisms,  &c.  Be  it  so.  But  un- 
happily, as  blind  men  seeking  to  avoid  one  danger  fall  into 
another,  they  assert  this  without  proof,  and  may  be  met  by 
stricter  logic  with  the  reply,  that  those  things  are  necessary 
which  are  clear,  and  not  the  reverse  ;  and  then,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  there  once  lived  a  man  called 
Methusalem,  —  for  this  is  so  clearly  stated  in  Scripture  that  no 
one,  believing  the  Scriptures,  ever  did  or  ever  can  call  it  in 
question  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be- 
lieve in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  —  for  this  is  not  clear  in  the 
Scriptures,  since  there  were  many  who  questioned  it  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  there  are  many  who  do  not  believe  it  now, 
and  deny  that  it  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures  at  all.  But  grant- 
ing the  necessary  articles  may  be  settled  by  some  other  pro- 
cess, let  us  look  at  the  proofs  which  Presbyterians  adduce  to 
establish  their  position,  that  Scripture  is  obscure  only  on  mat- 
ters which  are  not  necessary.  These  proofs  are  in  die  text 
from  St.  Peter.  But  this  text  proves  the  very  reverse.  It 
says  there  are  things  hard  to  be  understood  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  some  wrest  to  their  own  destruction.  If  they  can  wrest 
these  things  hard  to  be  understood  to  their  own  destruction,  they 
must  be  necessary  to  salvation  ;  for  if  not,  no  misapprehension 
of  their  sense  could  involve  destruction.  The  things,  then,  of 
which  St.  Peter  speaks,  are  not  unnecessary  things,  but  neces- 
sary, and  which  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  rightly  to  under- 
stand. The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  prove  on  Scriptural 
authority  the  opposite  in  their  notes  of  what  they  assert  in  the 
text,  as  is  usual  with  them. 

Nothing  but  pride  and  ignorance  could  ever  induce  any  one 
to  deny  that  there  are  things  in  the  Bible  obscure  and  hard  to 
be  understood.  That  the  obscurities  and  difficulties  pertain  to 
things  important  and  most  essential  ia  obvious  from  daily  ex« 
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perience,  and  from  St.  Peter,  who  would  not  have  spoken  of 
them,  if  they  concerned  neither  faith  nor  salvation.  Suppose 
an  ordinary  reader,  on  finding  in  the  Bible  that  the  eyes  of  our 
first  parents  were  opened,  imagines  that  they  were  previously 
blind,  or  had  an  additional  eyelid  ;  that  one  commentator 
thinks  the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  apple,  and  another  that  it  was 
an  orange,  and  still  another  that  it  was  a  fig  ;  that  one  believes 
that  the  whale  which  swallowed  Jonas  was  a  shark,  and  another 
that  it  was  some  other  kind  of  fish,  now  extinct ;  that  this  one, 
when  he  reads  St.  Paul's  declaration,  *'  A  night  and  a  day  I 
have  been  in  the  deep,"  concludes  that  be  was  on  a  plank 
upon  the  water,  and  another,  that  he  wcA^ncier  the  water  ; 
will  it  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
wrests  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  destruction,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  lost  ?  Nobody  can  believe  it.  Then  it  cannot  be  of 
such  interpretations  as  these,  or  the  misapprehension  of  such 
matters  as  these,  St.  Peter  speaks  ;  but  we  must  understand 
him  to  speak  of  such  matters  as  Christians  generally,  and  Pres- 
byterians particularly,  hold  to  be  necessary.  For  instance, 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  ^^  Abraham  beUeved  and  it  was  reputed  to 
him  for  justice  "  ;  are  we,  therefore,  to  hold  ourselves  secure, 
if  we  only  believe,  but  are  careless  about  every  thing  else  } 
So  of  innumerable  other  questions  which  immediately  con- 
cern religion  and  morality.  , 

Presbyterians,  then,  evidently  fail  to  make  out  that  the  obscu- 
rities of  Scripture  are  confined  to  things  which  are  not  necessa- 
ry ;  let  us  see  if  they  succeed  better  in  making  out  that  it  is  clear 
in  things  necessary,  —  clear  not  for  the  learned  only,  but  also  for 
the  unlearned,  —  and  not  by  extraordinary  means  or  helps  from 
above,  but  by  the  due  use  of  the  ordinary  means.  Their  whole 
proof  of  this  rests  on  the  texts  from  the  Psalmist,  "  Thy  word 
is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path,"  *'  The  en- 
trance of  thy  words  giveth  light  ;  it  giveth  understanding  unto 
the  simple."  David,  writing  his  Psalms  under  the  influence  of 
divine  inspiration,  says  the  word  of  God  is  a  lamp  to  his  feet, 
a  light  to  his  path,  and  therefore  every  Presbyterian,  in  case  be 
has  the  written  word,  is  to  conclude  that  he  is  equally  privi- 
leged !  David  says  in  the  same  Psalm,  "  I  rose  at  midnight 
to  give  praise  to  Thee."  Shall  we,  therefore,  conclude,  forth- 
with, that  all  Presbyterians  rise  at  midnight  to  sing  psalms  ? 
But  admitting  the  text  to  be  applicable  to  all  Christians, 
nothing  proves  that  David  spoke  of  a  word  known  to  him  by 
his  own  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  even  by  the  common  tradition 
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of  the  Jews  ;  and  consequently,  the  text  proves  merely  that 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  God,  when  once  obtained,  however  ob* 
tained,  whether  by  reading  the  Bible  or  from  oral  tradition,  is 
a  lamp  and  a  light.  It  does  not  say  this  knowledge  is  obtained 
or  obtainable  from  reading  the  Bible,  much  less  does  it  say  the 
Bible  by  the  due  use  of  ordinary  means  is  clear  even  to  the  un- 
learned in  all  necessary  things.  Any  man,  knowing  the  true  re- 
ligion, might  and  would  apply  the  words  to  himself,  even  though 
unable  to  read  a  syllable.  The  text,  moreover,  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  the  distinction  between  things  necessary  and  things 
unnecessary.  If,  then,  it  prove  the  necessary  facts  of  the  writ- 
ten word  to  be  clear,  it  proves  the  unnecessary  facts  to  be 
equally  clear.  Finally,  it  is  presumable  that  St.  Peter  knew 
the  psalms  of  the  royal  prophet,  and  the  particular  passage  in 
question,  at  least  as  well  as  modern  Presbyterians  know  them, 
and  yet  he  expressly  and  solemnly  asserts  that  there  are  things 
in  the  Scriptures  ^^  hard  to  be  understood^  which  the  unlearned 
aQd  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruction."  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  on  such  proofs  as  these.  Presbyterians 
cannot  be  supposed  to  place  any  confidence  in  them  them- 
selves. 

There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  longer  on  the  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  are  not  clear  in  every  thing  necessary.  It  is  alto- 
gether silent  on  many  points  of  great  consequence,  as  we 
proved  in  our  former  article,  and  it  barely  alludes  to  others  no 
less  important.  After  what  we  have  said,  we  may  conclude  the 
discussion  of  the  clearness  of  Scripture  with  the  remark,  that 
Presbyterians  must  have  an  unenviable  share  of  assurance  to 
assert,  as  they  do,  and  apparently  without  blushing,  notwith- 
standing these  words  of  Scripture,  ^^  If  any  man  be  sick  among 
you,  let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church,  and  let  them 
pray  over  him,  annointing  him  with  oil,"  &c.,  or  these  other 
words,  '*  Take  ye  and  eat,  this  is  my  body, Where- 
fore, whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread,  or  drink  the  chalice  of 
the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,"  that  it  is  clear  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  Extreme  Unction  is  a 
Popish  imposition  ;  or  to  assert,  as  they  also  do,  in  the  face  of  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  ^^  He  that  is  without  a  wife  is  solicit- 
ous for  the  things  which  belong  to  the  Lord  ;  but  he  that  is  with 
a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please 
his  wife  ;  and  the  unmarried  womaiT  thinketh  on  the  things  of 
the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit," 
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1  Cor.  vii,  32-34,  that  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  monastic  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  are  superstitious 
and  sinful  snares.  While  they  reject  Catholic  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices so  nnecjui vocally  expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  we  can  only 
smile  at  their  simplicity,  or  grieve  at  their  impudence,  in  assert- 
ing that  they  find  clearly  stated  in  Scripture  all  the  rules  enjoin- 
ed for  keeping  Sunday,  and  all  the  impediments  to  marriage 
originating  in  consanguinity  or  affinity.  They  can  quote  long 
Scripture  passages,  upon  these  points,  it  is  true  ;  but  these 
passages  are  from  the  law  of  Moses,  which  every  body  admits 
to  have  been  abrogated  by  Christ,  yet  this  is  nothing  to  Pres- 
byterians. They  are  bent  upon  finding  Scripture  authority  for 
the  practice  they  have  determined  to  adopt,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  not  to  succeed  —  in  some  way  ;  especially 
since  their  people  are  blest  with  a  plentiful  share  of  ignorance 
and  credulity.  We  wou.ld,  however,  since  they  insist  on  quoting 
the  law  of  Moses,  when  it  suits  their  predeterminations,  recom- 
mend them  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  thing ;  and,  if  they 
will  quote  the  Old  Testament  for  the  keeping  of  Sunday,  let 
them  keep  also  the  ''  Sabbath  of  years,"  and  leave  their  land 
fallow  every  seventh  year.  Lev.  xxv.  4.  Let  them  also  keep 
all  the  laws  of  Moses  on  marriage  ;  and  in  particular  the  law  in 
Deuteronomy  xxv.  6—10.  They  would  then  preserve,  at 
least,  some  show  of  consistency.  But  enough  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject. 

We  have  now  reached  the  eighth  article,  which  will  detain 
us  a  little  longer. 

"  The  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  (which  was  the  native  language 
of  the  people  of  God  of  old)  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek 
(which  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  it  was  most  generally  known  to 
the  nations),  being  immediately  inspired  by  God,  and  by  his  singu- 
lar care  and  providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages,  are  therefore  au- 
thenticfil,  so  as  in  all  controversies  of  religion  the  Church  is  finally 
to  appeal  unto  them.  But  because  these  original  tongues  are  not 
known  to  all  the  people  of  God,  who  have  right  unto  and  interest  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  are  commanded  in  the  fear  of  Grod  to  read  and 
search  them,  therefore  they  are  to  be  translated  uito  the  vulgar 
lauLHiajrc  of  every  nation  unto  which  they  come,  that  the  word  of 
(Jod  dwelling  plentifully  in  all,  they  may  worship  him  in  an  accept- 
able manner,  and  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
have  liopc. 

"  Malt.  v.  18.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
bo  fuUilled.     Isa.  viii.  20.    To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  &c. 
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Acts  XV.  15.  John  v.  46.  John  v.  39.  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me.  1  Cor.  xiv.  6-28.  Col.  iii.  16.  Liet  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  you  richly,"  &c.     Rom.  xv.  4. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  real  merits  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  article,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
marvellous  appositeness  of  these  Scriptural  authorities.  We 
have  so  often  been  compelled  to  notice  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  force  of  Presbyterian  logic  in  the  application  of  Scriptural 
texts,  that  our  readers  may  be  wellnigb  surfeited,  as  we  confess 
we  are  ourselves.  Too  much  of  a  good  thing,  says  the 
proverb,  is  good  for  nothing.  Nevertheless,  we  must  sit  yet 
longer  at  the  feast.  Christ  said,  ^^  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled  " ;  therefore  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  we  now  have  are  au- 
thentical,  and  have  been  kept  pure  in  all  ages  !  It  is  not  easy 
to  surpass  this.  But  add,  for  the  greater  edification  of  pious 
Presbyterians,  therefore  the  Bible  of  King  James  is  authenti- 
cal,  correctly  translated,  and  perfectly  pure  !  The  marvellous 
appositeness  of  this  proof  is  in  the  well  known  fact,  that  St. 
Matthew,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
and  that  Hebrew  text  is  lost,  and  we  have  only  a  translation  of 
it  !  Again.  **  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  "  ;  therefore^  if 
we  have  a  religious  controversy  to  settle,  we  must  run  and  learn 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  for  it  is  only  by  appealing  to  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  copies  that  we  can  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  ar* 
riving  at  the  truth.  Wonderful  logic  !  Who  but  Presbyterians 
could  ever  have  compassed  it  ^  St.  Paul  found  fault  with 
certain  primitive  Christians,  who,  having  received  the  gift  of 
tongues,  were  eager  to  speak  in  the  church  in  unknown  lan- 
guages. He  wishes  them  to  show  more  moderation,  and  to 
speak  in  them  only  where  there  is  an  interpreter.  Therefore 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongues,  dis- 
tributed everywhere  to  all,  and  in  every  language  !  But,  if  so, 
why  did  not  the  Apostles  themselves  draw  this  conclusion,  so 
**  good  and  necessary  "  in  the  view  of  our  learned  and  acute 
Presbyterian  divines,  and  give  us  from  their  own  hands  a 
Latin,  a  Syriac,  an  Arabic,  a  Gallic  New  Testament  ?  It  is 
singular  how  much  superior  as  logicians  our  Presbyterian  divines 
are  to  the  Apostles,  and  how  inconsistent  the  neglect  of  the 
Apostles  must  appear  to  them.  But  the  Presbyterians  live  in 
modern  times,  have  the  advantages  of  modern  progress,  and 
therefore  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  surpass  the  Apostles, 
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who  lived  a  long  time  ago,  and  had  only  the  ligjits  of  diriiie  in- 
spiration. 

We  shall  restrict  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  article  under 
consideration  to  three  questions,  namely  :  1.  Are  the  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New, 
tBhich  toe  now  possess^  more  '^  authentical "  than  the  I^tin 
Vulgate  ?  2.  is  there  a  positive  obligation  upon  all  men  to  read 
the  Scriptures  ?  And  3.  Is  the  dbtribution  of  the  Scriptures 
to  all  indiscriminately  in  the  vulgar  tongues  an  effectual  way  of 
making  the  word  of  God  dwell  plentifully  in  allj  and  of  attain- 
ing the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ? 

1 .  The  Latin  Vulgate,  put  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures  we  now  have,  will  not  suffer  by 
the  comparison ;  and  our  Douay  Bible,  made  from  it  with  re- 
markable accuracy,  is  superior  to  the  version  of  King  James, 
though  this  last  purports  to  be  made  from  the  original  tongues, 
since  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  at  least  as  good  a  representative  of 
tlic  word  of  God  as  the  modem  copies  in  the  original  tongues 
now  in  our  possession,  and  the  English  version  made  from  it  is 
a  far  better  performance  than  that  of  the  translators  appointed 
by  the  royal  theologian.  If  we  possessed  the  autographs  of 
Moses  and  the  otiier  Jewish  writers  in  Hebrew,  and  those  of 
the  Apostles  themselves  in  Greek,  no  one  would  be  found,  of 
course,  to  contest  their  superiority  ;  though,  after  all,  they  would 
be  found  to  agree  substantially  with  our  modem  Bible.  But 
the  autograph  is  lost,  and  the  manuscripts  or  printed  copies  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Bibles  are  only  transcriptions  of  other 
copies  which  are  also  lost,  and  which  themselves  were  only 
transcriptions.  To  tell  the  number  of  transcriptions  there  have 
been,  in  ascending  from  a  modern  Hebrew  !Bible  to  Moses, 
would  puzzle  greater  men  than  even  Westminster  divines.  This 
being  understood,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  our  present  copies 
of  tiic  Hebrew  Bible  may  and  must  have  mistakes  and  errors, 
unless  indeed  it  be  contended  that  God  has  by  a  continual 
miracle  directed  the  hand  of  every  copyist.  These  errors  and 
mistakes,  it  is  true,  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  text,  or 
|)rcvent  it  from  representing  the  substance  of  the  dogDoai, 
morals,  and  history  recorded  by  the  sacred  penman  ;  but  they 
arc  blemishes,  and  blemishes  which  place  the  Hebrew  and 
(ircek  text  as  low  as,  and  even  lower  than,  an  early  translation, 
in  wliich  tliere  must  have  been  fewer  chances  of  accidental  vari- 
ations, and  in  which  such  as  did  occur  were  more  likely  to  be  cor- 
rected.   Such  a  translation  is  the  Latin  Vulgate,  at  least  in  the 
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view  of  Catholics,  who  respect,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  and  Oreek 
copies,  but  are  far  from  considering  them  the  only  or  even  the 
most  authentic  monuments  we  now  have  of  divine  revelation. 

Presbyterians  seem,  in  their  Scriptural  quotations,  to  intimate 
that  every  thing,  even  to  a  single  jot  or  comma,  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  copies  is  correct ;  but  this,  it  is  well  known,  is  not 
the  fact.     The  several  Hebrew  and  Oreek  manuscripts  extant 
are  known  to  differ  from  one  another  by  something  more  than 
jots  and  commas.    Which  of  these  manuscripts  is  the  one  Pres- 
byterians declare  to  be  genuine,  the  one  immediately  inspired  ? 
Open  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and   you 
shall  find  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  present  various  read- 
ings, all  of  which  are  supported  by  Oreek  manuscripts,  and 
with  no  possible  means  of  determining  in  all  cases  whicn  is  the 
genuine  reading.    Who,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  can  unblushingly 
assert  that  Ood  by  his  providence  has  so  watched  over  the 
Hebrew  and  Oreek  copies  of  the  Bible,  that  they  are  absolutely 
pure,  and  in  nothing  differ  from  the  autographs  themselves  f 
Every  one  who  can  read  a  word  of  Hebrew  and  Oreek,  and 
compare  editions,  knows  such  an  assertion  to  be  false.     The 
simple  fact,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  in  He- 
brew, and  the  New  in  Oi^ek,  is  not,  then,  in  itself  a  reason  for 
preferring  our  present  Hebrew  and  Oreek  copies  to  authentic 
versions,  possessing  the  requisite  qualities.    The  Latin  Vulgate 
may,  then,  represent  the  word  of^  Ood  as  well  as  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  many  things  it 
actually  does  represent  it  even  better.     Not  to  enter  too  far 
into  Biblical  criticism,  we  select  a  couple  of  examples  from 
many  others  we  might  adduce.     Genesis,  iv.  8,  we  read  in  the 
Vulgate,  ^^  And  Cain  said  to  his  brother  Abel,  Let  us  go  forth 
abroad.     And  when  they  were  in  the  field,  Cain  rose  up  against 
his  brother  Abel  and  slew  him."     In  the  Hebrew  the  words 
let  tu  go  forth  abroad^  are  wanting,  and  hence  the  royal  theo- 
logians in  the  Protestant  version  translate,  '^  And  Cain  talked 
with  Abel,  his  brother ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in 
the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  his  brother  and  slew  him." 
The  Vulgate  here  is  far  preferable  to  the  Hebrew,  and  Moses 
must  have  written  as  in  the  Vulgate^  and  not  as  in  the  modem 
Hebrew.     The  proof  of  this  is  m  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint 
has  these  words,  "  Let  us  go  forth  abroad,"  the  Targum  of  Je- 
rusalem has  them,  and  so  has  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Samaritans ; 
and  this  last  must  be  for  the  learned  high  authority.     Hence  St* 
Jerome,  who  had  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  under  bis  eyes, 
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was  induced  to  retain  the  reading  which  we  have  in  the  Vul- 
gate. The  context  itself  confirms  tliis  reading.  The  modem 
Hebrew  says  that  Cain  spoke  to  Abel,  but,  unless  we  add  the 
words  in  the  Vulgate,  he  is  made  to  speak  without  saying  any- 
thing. Moreover,  if  we  admit  that  Cain  said,  ^^  Let  us  go  forth 
abroad,"  the  following  words,  *'  And  when  they  were  in  the 
field,"  &c.,  come  in  naturally,  and  with  perfect  propriety. 
Here  are  sufficient  considerations  for  preferring  the  reading  of 
tlie  Vulgate  to  that  of  the  modern  Hebrew. 

The  other  example  we  select  is  Ps.  xxi.  17,  "  They  have 
dug  my  hands  and  feet,"  said  in  reference  to  Christ  on  the 
cross.  The  modern  Hebrew  text,  however,  has,  instead  of 
^^  they  have  dug,"  the  words  ^'  hke  a  lion."  But  so  untenable 
is  this  latter  reading,  that  Protestants  generally,  and  even  the 
Westminster  divines  themselves,  notwithstanding  tliey  found 
out  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  absolutely  pure,  because  not  a  jot 
or  a  tittle  of  the  law  was  to  pass  away,  reject  it  and  adopt  that 
of  the  Vulgate  and  other  versions.  There  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying examples  in  support  of  a  point  which  no  learned  Protes- 
tant disputes.  The  rule  to  be  laid  down  is,  that  tlie  best  read- 
ing is  not  always  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  cautious  and  judicious  comparison  of  the  texts 
of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions.* 

The  merits  of  tlie  Vulgate,  as  a  translation,  far  exceed  those 
of  any  modern  version.  It  was  chiefly  the  work  of  St.  Jerome, 
whose  reputation  for  learning  and  skill  in  the  Oriental  languages 
stands  unrivalled,  and  who  had  far  belter  opportunities  than  we 
now  have  of  obtaining  the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
since  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the  great  Alexandrian  library 
was  still  in  its  glory.  Moreover,  he  was  admirably  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country,  the  usages,  the  laws,  and  the  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  he  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  the  conscientious 
performance  of  his  task.  Hence  his  translation  was  soon  adopt- 
ed by  the  whole  Church,  and  acquired  from  this  fact  a  higher 
stamp  of  authenticity  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  mere  skill  of 
a  translator  ;  because  Divine  Providence  could  not  suffer  any 
but  an  authentic  copy  of  the  precious  deposite  of  divine  revela- 
tion to  become  current  in  the  Church.  This  consideration 
weighed  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  declaring 
the  Vulgate  to  be  an  autlientic  copy  of  the  word  of  God,  and 
their  judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  the  most  learned  and  im- 
partial Protestants.     English  translations  of  the  Bible,  purport- 

*  See,  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  the  following  article. 
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iDg  to  be  from  the  original  tongues,  are  often  wretched  perform- 
ances, and  sometimes  shameful  corruptions  of  the  word  of  God« 
The  version  of  King  James,  though  freed  from  many  wilful 
corruptions  and  alterations,  yet  contains  many  unwarrantable 
errors,  and  pernicious  additions  and  mutilations,  as  our  authors 
easily  establish.  We  refer  the  reader  on  this  point  to  Ward's 
Errata^  and  also  to  Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations. 

2.  But  we  pass  to  our  second  question,  namely.  Is  there  a 
positive  obligation  upon  all  men  to  read  the  Bible  ?  Our  Pres- 
byterian divines  say  authoritatively  that  there  is,  but  without 
satisfying  us  that  they  are  right.  No  obligation  should  be  as- 
sumed to  be  binding  on  all  men,  unless  established  by  irrefraga- 
ble proofs,  and,  in  the  present  case,  unless  established  by  clear 
and  undeniable  Scriptural  authority.  Presbyterians  hold  that 
the  Scriptures  alone  are  the  sufficient  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  that  they  clearly  and  sufficiently  expound  all 
the  duties  of  Christians.  Then  they  cannot  assume  that  all  men 
are  bound  to  read  the  Scriptures,  unless  they  can  prove  it  by 
a  clear  and  undisputable  command  from  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves. But  where  is  the  Scriptural  text  which  declares  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  all  men  to  read  the  Bible  ?  The  Confession  of 
Faith  relies  on  the  passage  from  St.  John,  ^^  Search  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  and  they  are 
they  which  testify  of  me  "  ;  but  this  in  reality  proves  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  By  reading  the  chapter  from  which  this  text 
is  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  Lord,  by  the  cure  of  an  infirm 
roan  at  the  pond  Probatica,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Jews,  who  even  thought  of  putting  him  to 
death.  Against  these  Jews,  against  these  envenomed  enemies, 
he  argues  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  refers  them  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  bids  them  study  them  attentively,  for  they 
bear  testimony  for  him.  Now,  how  from  this  can  it  be  inferred 
that  it  is  positively  obligatory  upon  Christians,  and  especially 
upon  all  men,  to  read  the  Bible  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  Pres- 
byterian who  reads  this  passage  in  the  original  tongue  must 
find  that  the  word  search  may  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  as 
well  as  in  the  imperative,  and  that  the  translation  might  have 
been,  without  any  impropriety,  **  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  now  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."  St.  Cyril,  who  was  at  least  as  good  a  Greek 
scholar  as  were  King  James's  translators,  so  interprets  it,  and 
some  modern  Protestants  do  the  same.  In  this  case,  the  words 
of  our  Lord  do  not  contain  even  the  sliadow  of  a  command. 
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Now,  a  Presbyterian  has  no  possible  way  to  determine  whetber 
the  inspired  writer  used  the  indicative  mood  or  the  imperative; 
and  here  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  obscurity  of  Scripture  on  a  duly 
which  Presbyterians  must  hold  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

But  suppose  the  verb  to  be  in  the  imperative  mooa,  stiU  no 
obligation  upon  all  Christians  to  read  the  Bible  can  be  deduc- 
ed. The  words  quoted  were  addressed  to  the  Jews^  who  de- 
nied the  mission  of  Christ,  —  not  to  Christians  at  laige,  for  dw 
purpose  of  enjoining  a  precept ;  they  were  said,  moreover, 
only  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  only  Scriptures 
then  in  existence,  and  merely  imply,  that,  if  the  Jews  had  at- 
tentively read  the  Old  Testament,  they  would  have  beeo 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ's  authority.  As  much  as  to 
say,  if  ye  were  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  in  which  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life,  ye  would  not  reject  ne,  for  they 
bear  witness  to  me.  Suppose  a  Christian,  arguing  agiunst  a 
Mahometan,  should  say,  Read  attentively  the  Korsa,  and  yoo 
will  find  a  splendid  testimony  in  favor  of  Jesus  Christ ;  who 
could  thence  conclude  that  he  intended  to  assert  that  there  is 
an  obligation  upon  all  Christians  to  read  the  Koran  ?  How^ 
then,  is  it  possible  from  the  words  in  question  to  conGhide  thai 
there  is  a  positive  obligation  upon  all  men  to  read  the  BiUo  i 
Presbyterians  hold  that  all  obligations  are  cleariy  expiessed  id 
Scripture.  Then,  on  their  own  grounds,  if  all  men  are  oh 
der  obligation  to  read  tlie  Bible,  it  must  be  cleariy  expressed' 
in  the  Scriptures,  —  say,  as  clearly  as  the  obligatioiis  coataiD'  * 
ed  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  it  is  not  so  expressed ; 
and  therefore,  on  tlieir  own  ground,  we  have  the  right  to  cmh 
elude  the  obligation  does  not  exist. 

We  have  here  disposed  of  the  onljr  text  which  >  Presbyters 
ans  adduce  in  support  of  the  obligation  in  questioD.  Uthef 
texts  might  have  been  adduced,  but  none  which  prove  any 
thing  beyond  the  utility  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  -^  a  p<HDl 
which,  when  coupled  with  the  proper  preparation  and  disposH 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  we  by  no  means  contest.  Tbi$ 
precept  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  ^^  Attend  to  reading,'*  t 
rim.  iv.  13,  might  perhaps  be  dleged;  but  it  is  obvioasthal 
St.  Paul  in  that  epistle  is  pointing  out  the  duties  of  a  detgf' 
man,  not  of  each  individual  Christian  ;  and  we  grant  that  read- 
ing in  general,  but  especially  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only  usefidf 
but  necessary,  for  a  clergyman. 

What  we  have  said  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  poeitife  obK* 
gation  or  duty  of  all  men  to  read  the  Bible ;  but  we  go  fbrtberi 
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and  say  that  the  admission  of  such  an  obligation  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  paternal 
and  merciful  providence  of  God  in  the  government  of  men.  If 
it  had  been  obligatory  upon  all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  the 
Apostles  would  have  written  them  in,  or  at  least  translated  them 
into,  all  languages,  which  they  did  not  do  ;  and  we  learn  from 
St.  Irenaeus,  that  whole  nations  embraced  Christianity,  among 
whom  not  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  found.  The 
Apostles,  indeed,  composed  a  symbol  or  creed,  and  directed 
that  every  one  should  learn  it  by  heart  before  baptism  ;  but 
the  creed  is  short,  and  to  learn  it  is  comparatively  an  easy 
task ;  whereas  the  Bible  is  a  large  volume,  and  it  is  no  trifling 
labor  to  commit  it  all  to  memory.  Moreover,  for  fifteen 
centuries,  to  obtain  a  Bible  was  not  a  little  difficult,  and 
few  could  go  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  copying  it.  Who 
can  calmly  assert  that  there  is  a  strict  moral  obligation  upon  all 
men  even  to  learn  reading  ?  To  admit  the  assertion,  that  to 
read  the  Bible  is  strictly  obligatory  upon  all,  would  be  to 
transform  the  great  mass  of  men  into  a  set  of  prevaricators, 
and  to  impeach  the  goodness  of  God,  who  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  left  the  world  without  that  easy  means  of  producing 
and  obtaining  books  at  cheap  rates  which  we  now  possess. 

Finally,  reading  the  Scriptures  can  be  maintained  to  be  ob- 
ligatory  upon  all  men,  only  on  the  supposition^  that  without 
them  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  morals.  But  this  supposition  is  inadmissible*  Universal 
experience,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles  who  gave  us  the 
Creed,  proves  that  men  do  and  can  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  duties  and  the  mysteries  of  faith  more  easily,  and  more 
surely,  by  learning  their  catechism  and  listening  to  their  pas- 
tors, than  by  reading  the  Bible,  which  does  not  and  never  was 
intended  to  contain  a  clear  and  succinct  summary  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  *'  There  is,"  says  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  "  the 
same  difference  between  the  word  of  God  as  contained  b  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  same  word  as  contained  in  the  Catechism 
and  the  instructions  of  the  pastor,  that  there  is  between  a  nut 
covered  with  its  hard  shell,  and  the  same  nut  broken  and  laid 
open  before  you."  For  the  mass  of  mankind,  at  least,  the 
nut  must  be  broken  and  laid  open,  before  they  can  perceive 
and  eat  its  delicious  contents.  The  real  obligation,  the  real 
necessity,  is  to  learn,  not  the  Bible  so  called,  but  the  Chris* 
tian  doctrine,  which  can  be  done,  and  effectually,  with- 
out ever  handling  a  book*     Moreover,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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what  the  various  Protestant  sects  call  Christian  doctrine  is 
not  learned  from  reading  ihe  Bible.  The  Presbyterian  child 
learns  Presbyterianism,  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from  his  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  his  manual,  and  the  instructions  of  his  pa- 
rents and  his  pastor.  Even  Unitarians,  who  discard  all  creeds 
and  confessions,  have  their  catechisms  and  manuals,  through 
which  they  indoctrinate  their  children  in  their  dogmas  against 
dogmas,  their  creed  against  creeds.  No  sect  relies  on  reading 
the  Bible  alone  as  the  means  of  obtaining  or  of  imparting  what 
it  holds  to  be  Christian  doctrine.  We  say  truly,  then,  univer- 
sal experience  is  against  the  supposition  in  question,  and  the 
universal  practice  of  all  those  who  insist  that  reading  the  Bible 
is  strictly  obligatory  on  all  Christians  affords  ample  evidence, 
that,  however  convenient  they  may  find  it  to  make  such  a  pro- 
fession, they  in  reality  believe  no  such  thing. 

3.  We  are  now  led  to  the  third  and  last  question,  namely, 
Ts  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  to  all  indiscriminately  an  ef- 
fectual way  of  making  the  word  of  God  dwell  plentifully  in  all, 
and  of  attaining  the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ?  We  unhes- 
itatingly say  that  it  is  not,  and  that  mankind  have  witnessed  no 
greater  folly,  since  the  Reformation,  than  the  rage  which  has 
obtained,  more  especially  from  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  for  distributing  Bibles  everywhere,  in  all  places,  to 
all  sorts  of  persons,  and  in  all  languages.  This  rage,  tin's  ma- 
nia, is  really  an  impeachment  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  blessed 
Apostles.  The  Apostles,  the  heralds  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
never  dreamed  of  a  distribution  of  Bibles  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing and  propagating  Christianity.  We  have  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  missions  of  St.  Paul  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
known  world,  yet  nowhere  do  we  find  that  he  was  anxious  to 
procure  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  that  he  distributed  them  at 
random.  The  same  blessed  Apostle  in  his  Epistles  enters 
into  many  minute  details  of  Christian  life,  but  never  does  a 
syllable  escape  him  about  copying  and  distributing  Bibles. 
The  Apostles  taught  and  instructed  the  heathen  and  the  faith- 
ful, not  by  books,  but  viva  voce^  or  by  preaching  ;  because  they 
had  received  from  their  Divine  Master  the  solemn  injunction  to 
"  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  because  the  great 
work  of  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men,  in  the  ordi- 
nary stale  of  things,  can  be  successfully  performed  only  by 
living  men,  and  not  by  a  dead  book.  Hence,  the  general 
maxim  of  St.  Paul  was,  *'  Faith  comes  by  hearing ^^^— fides 
ex  auditu^  —  not  by  reading.     This  is  the  process  and  econ- 
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omy  of  nature.  It  is  little  less  than  folly  to  suppose  that 
science  can  be  communicated  and  diffused  without  living 
teachers.  The  practice  and  common  sense  of  mankind  are 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  learning  without  a  teacher,  from  books 
alon^  ;  and  if  sometimes  adopted  by  a  few  through  necessity, 
it  is  only  at  great  expense  and  trouble.  Those  who  do  adopt 
it  never  become  thoroughly  learned  ;  their  knowledge  is  never 
complete  and  exact ;  and  they  constantly  expose  themselves  to 
disappointments  and  blunders,  from  which  those  who  have 
bad  the  benefit  of  the  more  usual  and  less  defective  methods 
are  free.  Only  a  few,  again,  can  learn  any  thing  by  this 
method  ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  can  learn  nothing  by  it.  Yet 
the  difficulty  of  learning  any  thing  positive  in  religion  from  the 
study  of  a  book,  especially  of  a  book  never  intended  to  be  a 
summary  of  doctrine,  or  a  clear  and  appropriate  introduction 
to  religious  truth,  is  much  greater. 

If  the  whole  secret  of  propagating  Christian  doctrine  con- 
sisted in  the  multiplication  and  distribution  of  copies  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  not  in  the  oral  teaching  of  divinely  appointed  in- 
structers,  would  the  Apostle  have  ever  referred  us  to  these 
stages  in  the  Christian  ministry,  —  ^^  And  some  Christ  gave  to 
be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  others  evangelists,  and 
others  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,"  £ph.  iv.  II,  12  ?  Would  he  not 
have  said,  And  some  Christ  gave  to  be  colportewrSj  or  distrib- 
utors of  Bibles,  others  buyers  and  sellers  of  Bibles,  others  tran- 
scribers or  printers  of  Bibles,  others  paper  or  ink  makers, 
others  rag-merchants,  and  others  rag-collectors  ?  for  in  this 
strange  system,  these  are  all  valuable  and  necessary  members 
of  the  sacred  hierarchy. 

It  is  not  the  mere  hearing  or  reading  of  the  word  of  God 
that  avails  us,  but  the  proper  understanding  of  it,  and  especially 
the  fruit  we  gather  from  it.  Scripture  itself  asserts,  ^^  Not  the 
bearers  of  the  law,  but  the  doers  thereof,  shall  be  blessed  be- 
fore God."  And  there  was  more  Christian  virtue,  piety,  hu- 
mility, disinterestedness,  contempt  of  riches.  Christian  heroism, 
in  those  ages  in  which  Bibles  had  not  become  as  common  as 
stones,  than  there  is  now.  We  read  often  reports  of  commit- 
tees who  congratulate  themselves,  that,  within  a  year,  or  a  short- 
er period,  there  have  been  more  Bibles  distributed  than  were 
ever  transcribed  or  printed  prior  to  the  present  century  ;  but  we 
find  none  to  read  which  speak  of  a  corresponding  growth  in 
the  Christian  virtues.     Paper-makers,  printers,  and  bocAsel* 
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If^rs  may  find  cause  of  eratulatlon  in  this  multiplicatiOD  and  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles,  but  the  Christian  none,  unless  be  sees  men 
in  the  same  proportion  becoming  meek  and  humble,  charitable 
and  self-deny ing,  rising  above  the  world  while  in  it,  and  liviog 
only  for  God  and  heaven.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  for  supposing  that  a  moral  reformation  at  all  keeps 
pace  with  the  multiplication  and  distribution  of  Bibles.  There 
are  too  many  who  can  subscribe  to  the  moral  of  what  we  know 
in  one  instance  to  have  occurred.  A  pious  Protestant  lady 
offered  a  Bible  to  a  plain  common-sense  man.  ^^  Begone  with 
your  Bibles,"  was  his  indignant  reply.  *'*'  Before  you  began 
distributing  them,  the  boys  would  jump  over  my  fence  and 
steal  my  peaches  ;  now  they  break  the  fence  down  to  steal 
more  freely." 

The  Bible  mania,  indeed,  makes  '^the  word  of  God  dwell 
more  plentifully  in  all,"  but  it  is  in  the  shape  of  dead  letters, 
covered  with  ink,  and  buried  in  paper.  If  this  be  the  ^'  dwell- 
ing of  the  word  "  which  the  blessed  Apostle  meant,  we  have 
undoubtedly  reached  the  last  degree  of  perfection  ;  but  if  he 
spoke  of  another  dwelling  of  the  word  of  God,  we  may,  for 
aught  that  appears,  have  fallen  back  not  a  little.  We  do 
not  find  among  these  Bible  maniacs  any  who  seem  inclined  to 
rfMiounce  every  thing  on  earth,  to  deny  themselves,  take  up 
their  cross,  and  follow  Christ.  We  have  not  heard  of  many 
who  have  sold  all  they  had,  that  they  might  buy  the  pearl  of 
cvangeliccnl  poverty.  We  read  of  St.  Anthony,  that,  on  hear- 
ing these  words,  ''Go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor," 
he  imtncdiately  put  this  lesson  of  evangelical  perfection  in 
practice.  We  have  yet  to  learn  of  similar  instances  as  tlie  ef- 
fect of  the  distribution  of  Bibles.  One  thing  we  know,  that 
many  there  are  who  seldom  or  never  take  a  Bible  in  their 
hand,  who  yet  have  constantly  in  their  minds,  in  their  hearts, 
and  in  their  daily  life  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ''  Whether  you 
cat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  things  for  the  glory 
of  (jod  "  ;  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  these  are 
they  in  whom  the  word  of  God  dwells  plentifully,  even  though 
tiiev  know  not  how  to  read  ;  and  we  cannot  be  blamed  lor 
jneferring  these  to  the  proud  and  worldly-minded,  though  able 
to  boast  of  a  house  full  of  Bibles. 

Ft  were  well  if  sterility  of  good  works  were  the  only  con- 
secjuence  of  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  word  of  God. 
But  this  distribution  is  not  only  inadequate  to  the  production 
of  good,  but  it  has  been  and  cannot  fail  to  be  the  occasion,  if 
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not  the  direct  cause,  of  serious  and  enormous  evils.  A  thing 
niay  be  in  itself  good  and  holy,  and  yet  not  be  fitting  for  all,  — 
nay,  even  be  most  prejudicial  to  those  who  are  only  prepared 
to  abuse  it.  Hence,  the  Church,  while  fevering  the  word, 
and  preserving  it  with  an  affection  and  fidelity  of  which  Prot- 
estants can  form  no  conception,  has  yet  always  protested 
against  this  Protestant  mania,  for  mania  it  is.  She  obeys  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  nei- 
ther cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine  " ;  and  this  distribution  of 
Bibles  indiscriminately  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  whether  prepar- 
ed to  receive  and  read  it  with  the  proper  dispositions,  with  due 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  or  not,  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  precept  contained  in  these  words  of  our  Lord.  The 
Scriptures  are  holy,  a  treasure  of  infinite  value  to  the  Christian 
Church  ;  but  they  are  profitable  only  to  such  as  are  initiated 
into  and  well  grounded  in  Christiani^ ;  to  others,  they  are  in 
general  poisonous  and  destructive.  From  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  by  those  not  prepared  to  profit  by  it  has  resulted  the 
wildest  and  maddest  fanaticism  ;  and  the  ^^  thousand  and  one  " 
sects  which  have  afllicted  the  Christian  world  since  Luther, 
and  which  every  right-minded  man  must  deeply  deplore,  owe 
their  origin  to  no  other  cause.  People  reading  the  Bible  have, 
as  St.  Paul  complains,  1  Tim.  i.  7,  learned  to  assume  the 
title  of  Doctors  of  the  Law,  though  "  understanding  neither 
the  things  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm."  Many  by  this 
reading  have  lost  their  faith  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions found  in  the  Bible  give  no  little  trouble  even  to  the 
learned,  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  voluminous  commen- 
taries, what  temptations  must  they  not  offer  to  a  mere  scio- 
list ?  Voltaire  thought  there  was  no  more  effectual  way  of 
spreading  infidelity  than  by  the  Bible  explained  in  his  own 
way  ;  and  the  grand  means  on  which  unbelievers  of  our  day 
rely  for  spreading  their  creed  of  unbelief  is  the  same.  De- 
prive them  of  these  apparent  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
of  the  difficulties  and  objections  which  they  find  or  suppose 
they  find  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  they  would  have 
very  few  arguments  with  which  to  perplex  the  unlearned  and 
captivate  the  conceited  and  vain.  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  imminent  danger  young  persons  particularly  must  run  of 
shipwrecking  their  purity  and  chastity,  when  they  read  the  im- 
pure actions  related  in  the  Old  Testament  in  all  the  simplici-  * 
ty  of  primitive  manners  ?  Alas  !  they  need  not  so  much  to 
inflame  their  passions,  and  it  will  be  well  if  tbey  escape  with- 
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..  4»proving  even  in  theory  some  crimes  which  they  find  to 
i.c  been  committed  by  persons  eminent,  in  general,  for  their 
.^loii  qualities  and  deeds  !  We  could  easily  enlarge  on  this 
opic,  but  forbear,  lest  we  fall  into  the  very  inconvenience  we 
(10  speaking  against.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  well  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  those  who  affect  to  be  so  shocked  with 
i-ertain  passages  in  Dens's  Theology^  not  intended  for  general 
reading,  but  simply  to  prepare  the  moral  physician  for  treat- 
ing the  moral  diseases  which,  unhappily,  he  is  but  too  sure  to 
encounter  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Looking  to  the  lit- 
tle good  and  the  enormous  evils  which  result  from  this  indiscrim- 
inate distribution  of  Bibles,  to  the  character  of  the  book  itself, 
and  its  utter  unfitness  to  serve  as  the  summary  of  Christian 
doctrine  or  as  the  introduction  to  religious  truth,  its  obscurities 
and  acknowledged  difficulties,  many  of  which  baffle  the  skill  of 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  commentators,  and  the  ease  and 
readiness  with  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest  it  to 
their  own  destruction,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  a  noore 
ineffectual  and  absurd  way  of  making  the  word  of  God  dwell 
plentifully  in  all,  and  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, than  this  proposed  by  Protestants,  could  not  easily  be 
devised. 

But  we  come  at  length  to  the  last  two  articles  of  the  chapter 
on  the  Scriptures.  We  give  them  together,  for  they  both 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  together  form  a  suitable  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  Presbyterianism.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  Art.  IX.  The  infallible  rule  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  is 
the  Scripture  itself;  and  therefore,  when  there  is  a  question  about 
the  true  and  full  sense  of  any  Scripture  (which  is  not  manifold, 
but  one),  it  may  be  searched  and  known  from  other  places 
that  speak  more  clearly.  X.  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  whom  all 
controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of 
councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private 
spirits  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we  are  to  rest, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures. 

^^  Acts  XV.  15.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
as  it  is  written.  John  v.  46.  For  had  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would 
have  believed  mc,  for  he  wrote  of  me.  Matt.  xxii.  29,  31.  Ye  do 
t'rr,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God.  Eph.  iv. 
*J().     Acts  xxviii.  25." 

Singular  articles  these  !  Reduced  to  plain  English,  they  are 
limply.  Scripture  interprets  itself,  and  God  is  the  supreme 
iimU'.i!  of  religious  controversies.     The  proofs  in  the  notes  are 
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in  keeping  with  the  assertions  in  the  text.  They  have,  how- 
ever, the  merit,  if  not  of  proving  the  assertions,  at  least  that  of 
disproving  them.  They  show  us  our  blessed  Lord  reasoning 
from  the  Scriptures  against  the  Jews,  and  in  his  own  person 
giving  them  an  example  and  establishing  the  necessity  of  a  /tv- 
tfi^  tribunal,  a  speaking  judge,  for  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  determining  of  controversies  of  religion.  So  iar 
as  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  the  occasion  he  found  for 
ccHTecting  the  Jews  in  their  understanding  of  the  Scriptures 
can  count  for  any  thing,  they  establish  the  contrary  of  what 
they  were  brought  to  prove.  It  is  remarkable  how  difficult  it 
is  for  Presbyterians  to  quote  any  Scriptural  authority  in  their 
defence  which  does  not  make  against  them.  There  is  a  Prov- 
idence in  this,  cheering  to  the  faithful,  but  which  should  make 
Presbyterians  fear  and  tremble. 

But,  in  these  articles,  we  have  the  secret  arrived  at  by 
our  Presbyterian  divines  as  the  result  of  their  long  and  labori- 
ous researches.  It  is  now  laid  open  before  us.  Come,  ye 
men  of  the  Old  School,  of  the  New  School,  Cumberland  and 
all  other  species  of  Presbyterians,  ye  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  and  hearken  to 
this  lesson  of  profoundest  wisdom  !  Why  in  vain  dispute  and 
quarrel,  why  worry  and  devour  each  other,  about  the  various 
matters  which  separate  you  one  from  another  }  Let  the  Bible 
decide.  Call  forthwith  a  ^^  world's  convention  "  of  all  the 
sects  ;  let  them  assemble  ;  let  the  Bible  be  placed  reverently 
on  a  stand ;  let  all  keep  silence ;  the  book  will  open  its  mouth, 
utter  a  sentence,  and  all  your  controversies  will  be  settled, 
and  ye  will  all  bow  down  in  meek  and  humble  submission. 
How  simple  and  easy  !  What  a  pity  men  should  not  have  dis- 
covered this  admirable  method  of  settling  controversies,  before 
the  Westminster  divines  !  Alas  !  the  controversy  between 
sectarians  is  precisely  as  to  what  the  decision  of  the  Bible  is  ! 

Presbyterians,  however,  have  been  driven  to  adopt  this  rule 
by  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  steering  between  two  for- 
midable sand-bars.  If  they  acknowledged  in  the  Church  an 
always  living  and  divinely  instituted  tribunal  for  the  determina- 
tion of  controversies,  it  was  all  over  with  them  ;  for  that  tri- 
bunal existed  at  the  birth  of  Presbyterianism,  and  had  con- 
demned it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ashamed  to 
avow,  in  just  so  many  words,  that  every  one  interprets  the 
Bible  as  he  thinks  proper.  If  the  first,  they  condemned  them- 
selves, and  must,  to  be  consistent,  return  to  the  Church ;  if 
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the  second,  then  they  must  adopt  an  absurdity  too  gross 
even  for  them  to  swallow.  What,  then,  could  they  do  ?  Mys- 
tify themselves  and  others  with  high-sounding  words,  meaning 
nothing.  They  must  say.  Scripture  interprets  itself,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  supreme  judge  of  controversies.  But  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  decides,  according  to  them,  only  as  speaking 
in  the  Scripturesy  and  as  the  Bible  has  never  been  heard  to 
utter  a  single  syllable,  they  gain  nothing,  but  are  ultimately  re- 
duced to  the  rule.  Each  one  understands  the  Scriptures  as  he 
chooses,  —  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, 
and  nearly  the  only  one  in  which  all  Protestants  are  able  to 
agree.  So,  after  all,  in  trying  to  avoid  one  sand-bar,  they 
stick  fast  on  the  other,  or  as  one  of  our  former  legislators 
would  express  it,  ^^  In  keeping  clear  of  Skiller,  they  run  foul 
of  Ckarybogus.^^ 

We  do  not  intend,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  the  various 
and  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  necessity  or  of  the  fact  of  a  liv- 
ing tribunal  in  the  Christian  Church  for  determining  relinoua 
controversies.  But  we  may  say,  the  tribunal  alleged  by  Pres- 
byterians is  obviously  no  tribunal  at  all ;  and  the  fact,  that  they 
are  ashamed  to  avow  it,  and  seek  in  every  possible  wapr  to 
disguise  it,  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  principle  of  private 
interpretation,  or,  if  not,  it  has  already  been  several  times  and 
amply  refuted  in  the  pages  of  this  journal,  as  well  as  else- 
where. It  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  to  adduce  a 
couple  of  edifying  commentaries  on  the  Presbyterian  rule,  sup- 
plied by  the  very  volume  before  us. 

In  the  Form  of  Government^  p.  364,  we  read,  —  **  To  the 
General  Assembly  belongs  the  power  of  deciding  in  all  contro- 
versies respecting  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  reproving,  warn- 
ing, or  bearing  testimony  against  error  in  doctrine,  or  unrno- 

rality  in  practice,  in  any  church,  presbytery,  or  synod, 

of  suppressing  schismatical  contentions  and  disputations";  and 
on  page  378,  that  tiie  Presbyterian  minister  who  preaches  at 
the  ordination  of  a  candidate  is  to  propose  to  him  the  follow- 
ing questions  :  —  "  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  only  infalli- 
ble rule  of  faith  and  practice  ?  Do  you  sincerely  receive  and 
adopt  the  Confession  of  Faitli  of  this  Church  as  containing  the 

system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scriptures  ? Do  you 

promise  subjeclion  to  your  brethren  in  the  Lord  ?  "  To  all 
these  questions  the  candidate  answers  in  the  affirmative. 

Well  done,  O  ye  learned  divines  !     These  lessons  of  sub- 
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mission  given  to  the  candidate  are  admirable  ;  these  enactments 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assem- 
Uj  are  truly  edifying  !  But,  dear  friends,  how  could  you  so 
soon  and  so  completely  forget  and  abandon  your  cherished 
and  favorite  doctrine  ?  How  could  you  write  one  thing  in 
the  beginning  of  your  book,  and  give  it  such  a  flat  denial  in 
the  end  ?  How  could  you  establish  one  principle  in  the  Con" 
fesiionj  and  a  contrary  principle  in  the  Form  of  Govern^ 
ment9  Indeed,  most  amiable  doctors,  you  hardly  treat  us 
fairly.  Which  are  we  to  believe,  the  Confesrion  or  the  Form 
of  Government  ?  In  one  place  you  tell  us  the  Scripture 
and  the  Scripture  alone  can  interpret  itself ;  and  now  in  anoth- 
er, instead  of  the  Scriptures,  you  give  us  the  decisions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  You  told  us  that  the  supreme  judge  in 
controversies  can  be  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
now,  when  controversies  arise  among  you,  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  "  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures," 
you  modestly  invest  the  General  Assembly  with  "  the  power 
of  deciding  all  controversies."  In  the  Confession  you  sol- 
emnly assert  that  ^'  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  opinions  of 
ancient  writers,  the  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits,"  are 
to  be  brought  only  before  the  bar  of  the  supreme  judge,  "  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures"  ;  and  now  you  sum- 
mon us  before  the  bar  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  is  to 
say,  before  a  couple  of  hundred  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
a  like  number  of  Presbyterian  elders !  You  were  telling  us,  a 
moment  ago,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  only  through  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  now  you  tell  us,  that  he  speaks  through  the 
Presbyterian  elders  of  the  United  States  !  Really,  gentlemen, 
this  obliviousness  on  your  part  is  too  bad,  altogether  too  bad. 
Alas  for  the  poor  candidate  !  How  deplorable  is  his  fate !  After 
having  received  the  assurance  of  having  no  other  interpreter  of 
Scripture  than  Scripture  itself,  and  no  other  judge  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  he  now  finds  that  all 
was  a  delusion,  and  that  he  must  tamely  promise  subjection  to 
his  brethren,  and  follow  their  decision,  or  be  ignominiously 
dismissed  and  branded  for  life. 

Alas  !  how  many  lies  does  that  first  lie  render  necessary  ! 
Thus  it  is  that  error  must  necessarily  stamp  all  its  proceed- 
ings with  contradiction  and  lie.  Mentita  est  iniqxiitaS'  sibi. 
Protestants,  and  Presbyterians  in  particular,  were  at  first  most 
obstreporous  against  all  authority  ;  for  this  was  necessary  in 
order  to  be  able  to  wrest  a  portion  of  the  faithful  from  their 
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legitimate  pastors.     But  having  done  this,  and  finding  that  no 
shadow  of  government  or  society  was  possible  on  the  princi- 
ples they  at  first  set  up,  they  turn  round,  and  with  admirable 
coolness  deny  and  reject  those  very  principles  without  which 
they  had  never  existed,  and  institute  in  their  novel  and  self- 
constituted  tribunals  the  most  intolerable  t3rranny,  in  the  place 
of  the  paternal  authority  thev  threw  oflf,  and  which  had  receiv- 
ed the  traditions  of  all  Christian  nations,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Divine  protection  and  guidance.     But  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that   such   tribunals,  such  supreme  judges,   would 
command  any  respect,  or  much  submission.     Dissent  breeds 
dissent.     The  first  dissenters  authorize  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple the  new  dissenters.     What  right  had  you  to  dissent  from 
the  authority  to  which  you  were  bom  subject,  which  we  have 
not  to  dissent  from  you  ?     Hence,  the  decisions  of  these  tri- 
bunals and  judges  are  followed  only  so  long  as  force,  or  self- 
interest,  money,  or  social  position  are  present  to  back  them  ; 
when  not  supported  by  such  or  like  considerations,  they  are 
mere  cobwebs.     Hence,  Protestantism  is  everywhere  cut  up 
into  divisions,  sects,  parties,  and  factions,  too  numerous  to 
count,  and  which  serve  only  to  worry  and  devour  each  other, 
and  to  place  in  bold  contrast  tlie  majestic  and  compact  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  •St  JV*ei«  Version  of  the  Four  Gospebf 
JVb^es  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  a  Catholic.  Lon- 
don. 1836. 
2.  The  Four  Gospels^  translated  from  the  Greekj  with  Pre^ 
liminary  Dissertations  and  Jfotes  Critical  and  Explanato- 
ry. By  George  Campbell,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Marischal 
College,  and  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Aberdeen.  From  the 
latest  London  Edition.     Andover.     1837. 

The  learned  work  of  Dr.  Campbell  was  first  published  in 
Scotland  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  anonymous  work 
"by  a  Catholic."  The  object  of  both  writers  has  been  to 
present  a  clear  and  fluent  translation  of  the  Gospels,  divested 
of  antiquated  terms  and  ungrammatical  phrases.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  received  versions,  Catholic  as  well  as 
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Protestant,*  admit  of  much  improvement  in  phraseology  and 
construction ;  on  which  account  we  should  hail  with  pleasure 
any  effort  directed  to  this  end,  which  may  not  endanger  the 
fidelity  of  the  rendering,  or  shock  popular  feeling  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  bold  innovation.  Dr.  Campbell's  translation  has 
been  in  part  adopted,  but  in  reality  disfigured,  by  his  name- 
sake on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  whose  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  made  up  from  different  sources,  is  used  as  a 
text-book  throughout  the  numerous  congregations  in  the  West 
that  call  him  master.  The  anonymous  writer  has  not  been  so 
successful,  and  although  he  may  have  escaped  censure,  which 
his  assumption  of  the  incognito  leads  us  to  believe  he  appre- 
hended, he  has  not  disturbed  the  possession  of  the  Douay  or 
Rheimish  version,  whichj  from  long  use  and  hallowed  associa- 
tions, has  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  and  reverence  of  the 
Catholic  community. 

The  first  provincial  council  of  Baltimore,  having  in  view 
the  acts  of  a  preceding  ecclesiastical  assembly  held  by  the 
founder  of  the  American  hierarchy,  decreed  that  the  Douay 
version  should  be  retained  ;  which  regulation,  we  suppose,  was 
directed  to  secure  uniformity  in  quotations  from  the  pulpit  or 
the  press.  Had  the  measure  which  the  prelates  then  contem- 
plated been  put  in  execution,  and  an  accurate  edition  of  that 
version  been  issued,  we  should  be  slow  to  favor  essays  at  a 
new  translation  ;  but  although  episcopal  approbation  has  been 
obtained  for  the  several  editions  since  issued  in  various  cities 
of  the  Union,  these  present  no  evidence  of  extraordinary  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  so  that  an  accurate  edi- 
tion is  still  a  desideratum.  The  want  of  an  authorized  ver- 
sion is  often  objected  to  us  by  controversial  antagonists,  who, 
however,  may  be  well  left  to  indulge  self-gratulation  on  their 
possession  of  the  translation  published  by  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  King  James.  The  Douay  version,  although  not 
specially  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  is  authoritative,  inas- 
much as  it  has  the  express  approval  of  very  many  bishops,  as 
well  as  of  the  Baltimore  council,  and  is  in  general  use  with 
Catholics  throughout  the  countries  in  which  the  English  lan- 
guage prevails.  This,  surely,  is  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  faithful  being  thus  assured  of  its  soundness  and 
fidelity.  It  is  not  desirable  that  any  vernacular  version  should 
be  solemnly  adopted  by  the  Church,  so  as  to  preclude  improve- 

•  See  Campbell,  Diss.  XI.,  Part  11. 
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ment,  which  the  changeableness  of  living  languages  mi^ 
render  necessary.  The  sanction  given  to  the  Douay  version 
cannot  preclude  judicious  efforts  for  its  improvement.  That 
it  is  imperfect  may  be  acknowledged,  without  detracting  from 
its  authority  as  a  safe  guide  in  all  that  regards  the  substance  of 
the  sacred  text,  and  without  disrespect  to  the  eminent  raeo 
who  prepared  it,  the  English  language  having  undergone  coo- 
siderable  changes  since  their  time.  The  Italian  version  of 
Martini  is  acknowledged  to  be  excellent,  and  it  was  published 
with  the  approbation  of  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth ;  yet  in  Italy  no 
one  hesitates  to  give  a  new  rendering  of  any  passage  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  alone  is  deemed  a  standard.  In  France  and 
Spain,  the  same  freedom  is  enjoyed,  although  the  Bible  de 
Vence,  and  the  translation  of  P.  Phelipe  Scio  de  8.  Michel, 
are  in  general  use.  We  know  not  why  the  Douay  version 
should  enjoy  a  more  exclusive  authority.  The  attempts  al- 
ready made  by  several  editors  to  modernize  the  style  have, 
indeed,  resulted  in  throwing  doubt  on  the  true  reading ;  but 
tliis  only  shows  the  importance  of  having  a  revised  version 
published  by  authority,  for  which  measure  the  critical  labors 
of  learned  individuals  might  be  a  useful  preparation.  All  un- 
necessary changes  should  be  avoided,  so  as  to  take  away  the 
appearance  of  fluctuation  in  a  matter  so  grave  ;  and  no  change, 
however  advisable  it  might  appear,  should  be  introduced  into 
tlie  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  until  approved  of  by  com- 
petent autliority  ;  but  every  respectful  suggestion  and  judicious 
effort  should  meet  with  due  consideration. 

The  ancient  Latin  version,  called  the  Vulgate,  was  declared 
authentic  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  New  Testament  not 
having  been  translated  by  St.  Jerome,  who  contented  himself 
with  retouching  the  work  of  the  ancient  interpreter,  the  version 
of  the  Gospels  is,  in  the  main,  that  which  was  made,  probably, 
in  the  first  century,  and  which,  by  its  own  excellence,  gained 
the  ascendency  over  all  other  Latin  translations,  and  maintained 
its  sway  until  the  revolutionary  struggle  miscalled  the  Refor- 
mation. The  fathers  assembled  at  Trent  did  not  invest  the 
Vulg;atc  with  any  adventitious  authority  ;  they  declared  that 
which  it  was  entitled  to  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  which 
immemorial  and  universal  usage  had  given  it.  The  many 
Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  which  were  circulated  at  that 
period,  and  which  were  daily  on  the  increase,  in  consequence 
of  the  doctrinal  disputes  which  then  raged,  determined  the 
prelates  to  point  to  the  Vulgate  as  a  faithful  representation  of 
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the  original,  made  when  no  controversy  had  arisen,  and  com- 
mended by  the  approbation  of  the  learned,  and  by  general  use 
during  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  wisdom  of  this  decree  is 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  observes,  —  "  If,  instead 
of  this  measure,  that  council  had  ordered  a  translation  to  be 
made  by  men  nominated  by  them,  in  opposition  to  those  pub- 
lished by  Protestants,  the  case  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent ;  for  we  may  justly  say,  that,  amidst  such  a  ferment  as 
was  then  excited,  there  should  have  appeared  in  a  version  so 
prepared  any  thing  like  impartiality,  candor,  or  discernment, 
would  have  been  morally  impossible."  *  This  remark  applies 
to  the  Protestant  translations  with  double  force,  since  the 
Catholic  interpreters,  if  under  bias,  could  have  been  only  in- 
fluenced by  doctrines  received  from  immemorial  antiquity, 
whilst  the  Protestant  was  seeking  Scriptural  support  for  new 
opinions  broached  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and  revolution. 
The  Vulgate  was  declared  authentic,  that  is,  an  authoritative 
standard,  to  which  appeal  could  be  safely  made  in  all  religious 
investigations.  It  was  not  declared  faultless  ;  but,  as  it  had 
been  in  general  use  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  was 
pronounced  a  faithful  guide,  on  which  full  reliance  might  be 
placed  in  all  that  regards  faith,  and  morals,  and  historic  truth. 

The  prejudices  of  learned  Protestants  are  in  no  respect  more 
manifest  than  in  the  interpretation  of  this  decree,  since  they 
infer  from  it  that  the  slightest  error  cannot  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ist in  the  Vulgate  without  derogating  from  its  authority,  and 
they  triumph  in  the  discrepancies  observable  in  the  authorized 
editions  of  Clement  the  Eighth  and  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  In 
attesting  the  general  fidelity  of  the  translation,  the  fathers  of 
Trent  had  no  idea  of  claiming  inspiration  for  its  author,  much 
less  of  affirming  that  its  editions  were  free  from  typographical 
errors.  In  John  xxi.  22,  the  common  reading  is,  '*  Sic  ewn 
volo  manere^^^  although  some  manuscripts  have  "  <St,"  which 
is  conformable  to  the  Greek  manuscripts  generally.  The 
Cambridge  and  some  Latin  manuscripts  unite  both  readings. 
Maidonat,  a  learned  Jesuit  commentator  of  Scripture,  prefers 
the  common  Greek  reading  to  that  of  the  Vulgate  ;  and  Dr. 
Campbell  is  surprised  at  this  instance  of  mental  Independence, 
not  considering  that  the  preference  of  a  reading  found  in  some 
Latin  manuscripts,  and  adopted  even  in  the  public  offices  of 
the  Church,  does  not  militate  against  the  decree  by  which  the 

*  DissertatioD,  X.  7.    Vol.  I.,  p.  355. 
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Vulgate  generally  was  sanctioned.  ^^  Not  one  passage  in  the 
Vulgate,"  he  remarks,  '^  can  claim  the  authority  of  popes  and 
councils,  if  this  cannot."  We  beg  to  dispute  this  assertion. 
The  sanction  of  the  council,  although  embracing  all  the  portions 
of  that  translation,  could  not  be  supposed  to  determine  the 
genuine  reading  of  passages  which  were  different  in  various 
manuscripts.  The  popes,  in  sanctioning  the  several  editions, 
meant  only  to  give  public  authority  to  them,  and  prevent  alteiv 
ations  being  made  by  private  individuals  ;  but  they  did  not 
affirm  that  they  were  free  from  imperfection,  and  consequently 
they  did  not  preclude  ulterior  corrections,  which  learned  men 
might  suggest,  after  furtlier  collation  of  manuscripts.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Clement  the  Eighth  did  not  hesitate  to 
issue  a  new  edition,  in  which  several  errors  of  the  Sixtine 
edition  were  corrected.  All  the  ridicule  cast  on  Papal  infalli- 
bility in  consequence  of  tiiese  discrepancies  is  void  of  founda- 
tion. 

The  testimony  which  learned  Protestants  have  borne  to  the 
fidelity  and  general  excellence  of  the  Vulgate  is  in  the  highest 
degree  corroborative  of  the  Tridentine  declaration.  Mill,  the 
famous  editor  of  the  Greek  text,  speaking  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  remarks  :  —  ''In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  three 
Gospels,  the  Greek  manuscript  used  by  the  Vulgate  interpre- 
ter was  very  excellent  and  accurate."  After  noting  a  few 
passages  in  which  he  thinks  that  the  manuscript  was  inexact, 
he  observes  :  — "  The  remaining  passages  generally  present 
the  genuine  reading,  which  differs  from  almost  all  our  manu- 
scripts and  editions." ''^  He  says  that  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred readings  could  be  restored  by  aid  of  this  ancient  version. 
Bengel,  a  learned  Lutheran  critic  of  the  last  century,  shows 
its  value,  as  representing  a  manuscript  seven,  eight,  or  nine  cen- 
turies, nay  a  thousand  years,  more  ancient  than  any  manuscript 
now  extant. t  A  version  of  itself  is  not  preferable  to  the  text ; 
but  an  ancient  manuscript,  as  reflected  in  the  version,  is  plainly 
of  higher  authority  than  a  manuscript  of  a  much  later  period. 

The  harmony  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  dates 
from  the  fourth  century,  with  the  Vulgate  adds  no  small 
weight  to  this  version  ;  and  the  occasional  discrepancy  does 
not  lessen  its  authority.  Impartial  judges  often  award  the 
prize  of  accuracy  to  the  Latin  mterpreter,  who  is  acknowledg- 


•  Prolegomena  XLIV. 

t  Introductio  in  Crisin  N.  T.,  p.  393. 
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ed  to  have  taken  the  least  liberty  with  the  text,  and  studied  to 
represent  it  most  literally.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that 
'*  some  Roman  Calliolic  and  even  Protestant  writers  of  emi- 
nence have  contended,  that,  considering  the  present  state  of  the 
Greek  text,  the  Vulgate  expresses  more  of  the  true  reading  of 
the  originals  or  autographs  of  the  sacred  penmen  than  any 
Greek  edition  that  has  yet  appeared  or  can  now  be  framed." 
This  observation  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Horm  BiblicoR  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard  in  his  tracts.^  Gerard,  a  celebrated 
Scotch  critic,  observes,  that  the  Vulgate  "contains  several 
readings  which  are  preferable  to  the  present  readings,  and  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  best  and  oldest  manuscripts  ;  and  that  it 
is  in  general  skilful  and  faithful,  and  often  gives  the  sense  of 
Scripture  better  than  more  modern  versions."! 

The  notes  of  Campbell  show  that  the  Vulgate  reading  is 
generally  conformable  to  the  most  valuable  manuscripts  and 
most  ancient  versions.  We  have  marked  down  above  twenty  in- 
stances in  the  single  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  which  it  is  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  the  common  Greek.  To  refer  to  a  well 
known  passage,  —  the  doxology  subjoined  to  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  inserted  in  the  text,  Matt.  vi.  13,  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
Scotch  critic  :  —  "  E.  T.  '  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen.'  This  doxology  is 
wanting,  not  only  in  several  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  but  in 
the  Vulgate,  Coptic,  Saxon,  and  Arabic  versions.  It  was  not 
in  the  Greek  copies  used  by  Origen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  or 
Cyril.  Cesarius  quotes  it,  not  as  from  the  Scripture,  but  as 
from  the  liturgy  used  in  the  Greek  churches,  whence,  in  all 
human  probability,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated critics,  it  has  first  been  taken."  It  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  Catholic  to  find  the  divine  prayer,  as  used  in  the 
Church,  vindicated  by  this  acknowledgment  from  the  encum- 
brance of  a  conclusion  which  ill  accords  with  its  simplicity. 
Bloomfield  gives  another  instance.  Speaking  of  the  words, 
**  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  which  occur  in  the 
Protestant  version,  Mark  xi.  10,  he  observes:  —  "These 
words  (which  interrupt  the  construction)  are  omitted  in  many 
good  manuscripts  of  difi^erent  recensions,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
almost  all  the  critics  are  to  be  expunged."  The  boldness  of 
Beza  in  changing  the  text  on  mere  conjecture  has  led  to  sev- 


•  Page  39,  American  edition. 
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eral  readings  in  the  common  editions,  destitute  of  any  support 
from  manuscripts  or  versions.  In  John  xviii.  20,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  reading  in  the  ancient  manuscripts,  navroTB  appear- 
ing in  several  of  them  as  well  ks  in  the  Complutensiao  and 
other  valuable  editions,  while  ^^nurteg  is  supported  by  the  Alex- 
andriaii^  and  several  other  manuscripts,  some  early  editions, 
with  the  Vulgate,  first  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Saxon,  and 
Ethiopic  versions."  The  Enghsh  translators  have,  in  this 
instance,  deserted  the  common  Greek,  which  is  plainly  a  coi^ 
ruption  oria;inating  with  Beza,  and  have  adopted  the  Complu- 
tensian  reading,  leaving  that  of  the  Vulgate,  which  is  supported 
by  higher  authority  and  offers  a  better  meaning. 

Many  of  the  errors  in  the  common  Greek  editions  are 
to  be  traced  to  accident,  or  zeal  not  guided  by  sound  judg- 
ment. From  the  similarity  of  terms  in  successive  verses, 
omissions  sometimes  occurred  in  the  manuscripts.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  interpolations  were  made  with  a  view  to  har- 
monize the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  ;  the  copyist  taking 
on  himself  to  supply  from  another  writer  what  appeared  to  be 
wanting  in  the  narrative  before  him.  Uncouth  phrases,  involv- 
ing solecisms,  were  often  exchanged  for  purer  phraseology; 
and  the  difficulties  arising  from  an  abrupt  and  abridged  style 
were  removed  by  introducing  words  which  smoothed  the 
asperity.  The  introductory  or  concluding  phrases  or  senten- 
ces, in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  part  of  the  lit- 
urgy, sometimes  found  their  way  into  the  sacred  volume ; 
which  still  more  frequently  was  encumbered  with  explanatory 
terms,  placed  originally  in  the  margin,  and  imperceptibly  con- 
founded with  the  text.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  edi- 
tions made  from  manuscripts  of  no  very  remote  antiquity 
should  present  many  inaccuracies,  from  which  the  ancient  ver- 
sion is  exempt. 

Although  no  decree  was  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent  con- 
cerning vernacular  versions,  the  usage  has  uniformly  been  to 
make  them  from  the  Vulgate,  as  the  only  recognized  standard. 
Yet  the  original  text  has  been  held  in  view  to  illustrate  terms 
or  passages  that  might  otherwise  be  ambiguous,  and  to  keep 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  authors. 
Whether  it  be  allowed  by  Catholic  discipline  to  propose  for 
general  and  public  use  a  version  not  made  on  the  Vulgate 
may  be  fairly  questioned  ;  but  to  present  to  the  public  an  ex- 
act version  of  the  text,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  not  able  to 
have  access  to  it,  is  not  necessarily  an  attempt  to  set  aside  or 
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to  disparage  the  authentic  version,  which  it  will  be  found  in 
the  main  to  support  and  illustrate.  The  version  under  review 
appears  to  be  made  chiefly  from  the  Vulgate ;  the  author, 
however,  freely  availing  himself  of  the  actual^  reading  of  the 
text,  wherever  he  deems  it  more  correct.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xx. 
15,  he  has  embodied  in  the  text  some  words  found  in  the 
conmion  Greek,  but  wanting  in  tlie  Vulgate  :  —  "  Have  I  not 
a  right  to  do  as  I  will  icith  mine  oton  9  "  In  the  note  he  re- 
marks, '^  These  words  have  been  lost  from  the  Vulgate."  Dr. 
Campbell  does  not  speak  with  equal  confidence,  although  he 
deems  the  words  of  manifest  importance  to  the  sense.  ''  There 
ia  the  same  defect,"  he  says,  ^^in  the  Saxon  and  Armenian 
versions,  but  not  in  any  Greek  manuscript  that  has  yet  appeared, 
nor  in  any  other  translation."  It  may  be  as  "  the  Catholic  " 
conjectures ;  but  it  is  no  less  possible  that  the  words  may 
have  been  added  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, and  may  have  passed  from  the  margin  to  the  text,  as  is 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Mill.  Critics  observe  that  addi- 
tions were  often  made  in  this  way  to  remove  a  difficulty  ; 
whilst  omissions,  by  which  the  reading  became  embarrassed, 
did  not  easily  pass  unperceived.  We  think  a  note,  marking 
that  the  words  were  found  in  the  manuscripts  generally,  would 
have  answered  every  purpose,  without  introducing  them  into 
the  text  on  very  questionable  grounds. 

'*  The  Catholic  "  omits,  in  Mark  i.  2,  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  which  is  given  in  the  Vulgate,  and  follows  the 
Greek  text,  which  refers  to  ^'  the  prophets,"  a  reading  which 
seems  recommended  by  the  fact,  that  quotations  follow  from 
Malachi  as  well  as  Isaiah.  The  critical  observation  above 
cited  will,  however,  lead  us  to  prefer  the  Vulgate  reading  ;  for 
if  ''  the  prophets  "  had  been  originally  referred  to,  h  is  not 
likely  that  a  transcriber  or  an  interpreter  would  have  named 
Isaiah,  especially  as  the  text  which  immediately  follows  is  from 
Malachi.  Griesbach*  has  not  hesitated  to  restore  the  read- 
ing which  the  Vulgate  represents ;  and  Bloomfield  remarks,  — 
^'  The  best  critics  (and  especially  the  recent  ones)  seem 
agreed  that  the  true  reading  is  iw  ^Hadiq  t^  7iifog>ijtrj^  as  being 
found  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  of  Porphyry,  where  he  censures  Mark, 
because  in  this  passage  he  attributes  to  Isaiah  what  is  found  in 
another  writer,  namely,  Malachi,  in  whom  something  similar 

*  Novum  Teatamentum  Grace,    Lipeie,  1805. 
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occurs."*  We  shall  not  attempt  to  unravel  the  knot  which 
the  Vulgate  reading  presents  ;  but  we  think  that  the  critical 
rule  of  preferring  tlie  difficult  reading  should  have  ^reat  weight 
in  this  instance,  especially  since  the  authorities  just  quoted 
powerfully  support  its  application.  '^  The  Catholic  "  might 
have  safely  followed  the  Vulgate,  and  marked  in  a  note  his 
preference  of  the  common  Greek. 

"  The  Catholic  "  prefers  the  Greek  reading  of  John  xii. 
47,  and  renders  accordingly  :  — "  Should  any  man  hear  my 
words  and  believe  them  not,  I  do  not  condemn  him ;  for  I  came 
not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world."  The  Vul- 
gate reads,  —  ^^  If  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  keep  them 
not,"  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  this  reading  is  the 
true  one.  To  put  it  aside,  the  grounds  should  have  been 
strong,  since  its  antiquity  forms  a  great  presumption  in  its  &- 
vor.  Campbell,  as  well  as  Harwood,  does  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  it  as  genuine,  and  gives  the  authorities  by  which  he  was 
determined  : —  '^  A  considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Cambridge,  read  ^via^; 
to  which  agree  not  only  the  Vulgate,  which  says,  '  tt  non  citf- 
todierit^^  but  both  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Saxon  versions,  together  with  the  paraphrase  of 
Nounus  :  — 

Kal  fiTj  aavXfjTolo  roov  aq>Qriyida  ^ivla^jj." 

This  might  have  caused  ''  the  Catholic  "  to  pause  before  be 
adopted  the  other  reading,  and  to  content  himself  with  indicat- 
ing his  preference  in  a  note,  rather  than  change  the  text.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  be 
can  sustain  the  corrections  on  which  he  has  ventured.  In  his 
improved  translations  of  some  words  and  passages,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  question  his  success,  or  at  least  to  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  substituting  them  in  the  body  of  the  text,  rather  than 
suggest  them  in  the  notes.  The  third  verse  of  the  seventh 
chapter  of  St.  Mark  is  thus  rendered  by  him  :  —  '*  For  the 
Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  eat  not,  unless  tliey  have  washed 
their  hands  with  the  fist  closed."  In  the  note  it  is  observed, 
—  '^  The  Latin  translator,  unable  to  understand  washing  with 
the  fist,  seems  in  despair  to  have  rendered  nvypi^  by  erebro.^* 
This  is  very  modest !  The  author  of  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
auihors  of  other  most  ancient  versions  which  harmonize  with 
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it,  in  this  instance,  despaired  of  discovering  the  meaning  of  a 
Greek  term  expressing  a  Hebrew  practice  which  was  then  re- 
cent, if  not  still  in  vigor  ;  and  our  learned  contemporary  fixes 
it  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt !  Far  from  wishing  that  the 
efforts  of  the  learned  to  illustrate  obscure  terms  should  be  re- 
stricted, we  view  them  with  delight ;  but  we  should  be  better 
pleased,  were  conjectures  proposed  as  such,  where,  after  all 
that  has  been  said,  the  word  remains  a  riddle. 

The  twenty-ninth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Luke  reads 
thus  in  the  version  of  "  The  Catholic  "  :  —  '*  Seek  ye  not, 
therefore,  after  what  ye  may  eat,  or  what  ye  may  drink  ;  nor 
disquiet  your  minds  with  doubts  for  the  future."  As  the  Vul* 
gate  rendered  the  last  member  of  the  sentence  ^'  nolite  in  sub- 
lime toHi,"  the  new  interpreter  thought  fit  to  observe  in  a  note, 
—  ''  The  Latin  translator  was  at  a  loss  for  the  real  meaning 
of  this  verb,  and  therefore  rendered  it  literally  from  the  ad- 
jective f»tT(oi(^og^  sublimis.  But  fiBrimgog  is  said  of  him  who  is 
in  suspense,  and  looks  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  result ;  as 
in  Josephus,  fnuugoi  ntgl  iwif  oXwy  ovxeg  (De  Bel.,  IV.  9)  ; 
whence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fjmtmQlCofiai  means  here  to 
look  forward  with  anxiety,  to  be  solicitous  for  the  future." 
To  this  interpretation  of  the  word,  which  suits  the  context, 
we  do  not  object  ;  but  we  think  that  the  ancient  translator  is 
hardly  dealt  with,  since  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  a  loss 
for  the  real  meaning,  whilst  he  has  rendered  the  term  accord- 
ing to  its  primary  signification,*  which  is  not  altogether  unsuit- 
ed  to  this  place.  ^^  Be  not  lifted  up  on  high,"  might  be  said 
after  an  exhortation  not  to  seek  with  too  great  anxiety  meat  or 
drink,  either  with  a  view  to  caution  us  against  the  other  ex- 
treme, of  too  great  confidence,  or  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
I)ride  and  ambition,  in  connection  with  worldly  solicitude.  As 
ong  as  the  ancient  translation  is  grounded  on  the  radical  force 
of  the  term  and  its  acknowledged  use,  we  should  hesitate  to 
reject  it,  although  a  rendering  apparently  more  suitable  should 
present  itself,  which  we  would  prefer  noting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  It  is  prudent  to  be  slow  in  correcting  a  version 
made  at  so  early  a  period,  under  advantageous  circumstances, 
especially  if  what  we  ofler  in  its  stead  be  not  decidedly  clear 
and  incontrovertible. 


«< 


Si  quid  melius  nosti,  candidns  imperti : 
Si  non,  istis  utere  mecum." 


^  See  Bloomfield,  in  k(c, 
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Even  King  James's  translators  paid  homage,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  the  excellence  of  the  Vulgate,  by  adopting  its  read- 
ings in  preference  to  the  common  Greek.  In  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  two  instances  occur  of  this  involuntary 
tribute.  On  verse  twenty-five,  where  the  common  reading 
means  to  enter  into^  Campbell  says,  —  ^^  I  have  here,  with  the 
English  translators,  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate."  He 
proceeds  to  quote  the  Alexandrian  and  Cambridge  manu- 
scripts, with  some  others,  besides  various  versions,  in  support 
of  it.  The  Protestant  translation  of  verse  thirty-one  is  like- 
wise, as  he  remarks,  ^'  literally  from  the  Vulgate,"  which  is 
supported  by  the  Cambridge  and  two  or  three  manuscripts) 
and  by  both  the  Syriac  versions.  The  common  reading  '^  has 
been  deserted  by  most  modem  interpreters."  In  John  xviii. 
15,  the  common  Greek  has  the  definite  article,  which  should 
be  rendered  ^^  the  other  disciple  "  ;  but  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion, as  well  as  the  Douay,  has  ^^  another  disciple."  ^^  This," 
says  Campbell,  *■'  is  another  instance  wherein  our  translacon 
have  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon Greek."  ^'  The  only  authorities  from  manuscripts  for 
this  reading  are  the  Alexandrian,  the  Cambridge,  and  another 
of  less  note,  all  which  omit  the  article.  Wetstein  mentions 
no  versions  which  favor  it,  except  the  Vulgate  and  the  Gothic. 
It  is  surprising  that  he  does  not  mention  the  Syriac,  which  ex- 
presses exactly  the  sense  of  the  Vulgate,  in  this  manner,  — 
^  and  one  of  the  other  disciples.'  It  was  impossible  in  that 
language,  which  has  no  articles,  to  show  more  explicitly,  that, 
in  their  original,  the  expression  was  indefinite.  The  Saxon 
version  also  says  ^  another.'  This  renders  it  very  ]HX>bable 
that  it  was  so  in  the  old  Italic.  Nonnus,  too,  expresses  it  in- 
definitely." 

Were  the  first  verse  of  John  xviii.  literally  rendered,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  Greek,  Christ  would  be  represented  as 
going  "  over  the  brook  of  the  cedars  "  ;  whereas,  the  Prot- 
estant version,  conformably  with  the  Vulgate,  styles  it  **  the 
brook  Cedron,"  having  no  support  for  this  reading  but  the  Al- 
exandrian manuscript.  "  The  majority  of  modem  critics," 
says  Cam|)bell,  ^^  agree  with  Jerome  in  thinking  that  this,  which 
suits  the  Vulgate,  '  trans  torrentem  Cedron,'  is  the  genuine 
reading  ;  a  remarkable  instance  wherein  the  internal  evidence 
is  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  numerous  testimonies,  or 

strong  external  evidence,  on  the  opposite  side This  is 

one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  the  English  translators  have 
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preferred  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  though  unsupported,  to 
the  almost  universal  reading  of  the  Greek." 

After  such  instances,  our  readers  may  not  be  disposed  to 
think  that  the  fathers  of  Trent  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  old 
Latin  translation  ;  since  even  they  who,  under  the  influence  of 
party  vievt^s,  studied  to  depart  from  it,  whenever  they  could  do 
so  with  plausibility,  and  held  up  the  common  Greek  editions 
as  the  genuine  word  of  inspiration,  felt  compelled,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  defer  to  its  superior  accuracy.  We  do  not  take  on 
us  to  affirm,  that,  in  every  instance  where  there  is  discre- 
pancy, the  Vulgate  is  uniformly  entitled  to  the  preference  ;  but 
Its  claims,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases,  being  acknowl- 
edged by  its  adversaries,  the  presumption  in  its  favor  is  such 
as  can  be  overruled  only  by  strong  internal  evidence,  or  by 
positive  authorities.  Whoever  proceeds  by  a  contrary  rule, 
and  takes  the  Greek  text  as  correct,  on  the  principle  that  a 
text  outweighs  a  version,  mistakes  an  inaccurate  edition  of  the 
text  for  the  original,  and  unjustly  depreciates  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  text  at  a  period  when  it  had  not  yet  suflliered 
seriousdy  from  the  temerity  of  copyists. 

Translators  on  the  continent  oi  £urope  have  generally  given 
a  free  version  of  the  Vulgate,  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  ad- 
here to  the  letter,  provided  they  presented  its  meaning  in  cleur 
language.  English  translators,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
have  generally  been  servilely  literal  ;  the  Protestant  rendering 
as  closely  as  possible  the  text,  except  where  sectarian  bias 
guided  his  pen,  —  the  Catholic  giving  an  equally  close  version 
of  the  Vulgate.  Much  obscurity,  and  some  barbarisms  (w€ 
love  to  speak  plainly),  disfigure  several  passages  of  both  ver- 
sions in  consequence  of  this  tenacity,  which  may  be  said  of 
the  Vulgate  itself,  since  the  ancient  interpreter  studied  to  ren- 
der the  text,  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  word  for 
word,  sometimes  with  the  sacrifice  of  perspicuity  and  gram- 
mar. This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  sca»* 
dalized  at  some  unintelligible  or  ambiguous  passages,  of  which 
the  fault,  however,  is  not  in  the  translator,  who  cared  not  to 
gain  the  praise  of  clearness  or  elegance,  at  the  cost  of  fidelity 
to  his  guide,  or  with  the  risk  of  misrepresenting  his  meaning. 
Where  the  text  itself  is  clear^  a  literal  version  may  present  a 
false  sense,  in  which  case  it  is  right  to  use  a  paraphrase,  in  or- 
der to  convey  the  idea  of  the  writer  ;  and  this  may  be  done 
with  safety,  wherever  no  controverted  point  can  be  affected  by 
the  freedom  of  the  rendering.     In  all  matters  of  controversy^ 
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scrupulous  adherence  to  the  letter  is  necessary,  lest  the  inter- 
])reter  should  incur  the  suspicion  of  party  bias.  In  the  notes 
he  may  advance  whatever  he  deems  proper  to  shed  light  on 
the  text,  for,  in  reading  them,  the  reader  is  apprized  tliat  be  is 
listening  to  an  uninspired  teacher ;  whilst  he  could  not  distin- 
guish the  interpreter  from  the  sacred  writer  in  a  version  which 
would  give  tlie  author's  ideas  as  reflected  through  a  human 
medium. 

To  the  unfortunate  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  may  trace  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  English  versions, 
which  at  present  may  not  easily  be  departed  from,  ahhough 
the  sacred  text  thus  appears  to  tiie  reader  in  no  attractive  garb. 
Dr.  Campbell  has  ventured  to  modernize  the  phraseology,  and 
^'  The  Catholic  "  has  taken  a  like  liberty  ;  but  whilst  they  thus 
present  a  more  agreeable  picture,  it  may  not  prove  equally 
useful,  since  the  public  ear  being  accustomed  to  the  Scriptural 
phrases,  the  improved  turns  of  speech  will  scarcely  sound  like 
the  word  of  God.  We  shall  take  an  instance  at  random,  and 
present  the  various  versions  of  a  single  text,  Luke  xii.  41. 
'^  And  Peter  said  to  him,  Lord,  dost  thou  speak  this  parable 
to  us,  or  likewise  to  all  ?  "  The  Protestant  and  Catholic  ver^ 
sions  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  ^^  even,"  substituted 
for  ^^  likewise,"  in  the  former.  The  rendering  of  Campbell 
runs  freely  :  —  '^  Then  Peter  said  to  him,  Master,  is  this  com- 
parison directed  to  us  alone,  or  to  all  present  ?  "  The  term 
^^  parable,"  which  is  susceptible  of  different  meanings,  is  here 
advantageously  exchanged  for  an  English  word  admitting  of  no 
arnbiguiiy  ;  but  will  the  common  reader  be  edified  by  the 
change  ?  '^  The  Catholic  "  has  been  careful  to  preserve  it, 
although  he  has  altered  the  form  of  the  sentence  :  —  ^^  Then 
Peter  said  to  him.  Lord,  is  it  about  us  that  thou  speakest  this 
parable,  or  also  about  all  ? "  We  are  by  no  means  supersti- 
tioiisly  attached  to  the  Scriptural  terms  ;  but,  having  regard  to 
public  feeling,  we  think  that  a  note  pointing  out  the  meaning  of 
the  term  in  the  particular  passage  is  preferable  to  its  exchange 
for  a  word  in  common  use.  Whilst,  then,  we  are  pleased  with 
a  fluent  version,  such  as  that  of  ^^  The  Catholic,"  for  private 
perusal,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  text,  we  should  hesitate 
to  displace  the  received  Scriptural  phraseology,  or  to  study  el- 
egance of  diction  by  departing  from  the  letter,  especially  should 
there  be  danger  of  mistaking  the  meaning.  We  do  not  think  it 
an  improvement  to  cancel  from  the  text  words  adopted  into  al* 
most  all  languages,  and  with  which  all  Christians  are  familiar, 
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although  the  substitution  of  others  of  more  definitiB  meaning 
may  sometimes  convey  clearer  views.  *'  To  be  changed  (in 
mind)"  is  not,  in  our  view,  a  happy  substitution  for  **  con- 
verted." The  term  scandal  is  well  understood,  and  strikes 
forcibly  on  the  popular  ear.  The  text  as  presented  by  *'  The 
Catholic  "  is  more  fluent,  but  not  so  effective  :  —  "  Woe  to 

# 

the  world  on  account  of  the  causes  of  sin.  That  the  causes 
of  sin  should  be,  is  necessary  ;  nevertheless,  woe  to  the  man 
through  whom  such  causes  happen."  Elsewhere  we  read,  — - 
*'  Happy  is  the  man  who  findeih  no  cause  of  offence  in  me." 
"  Doth  this  give  you  offence  ? "  is  the  rendering  of  the  ques- 
tion put  by  our  Lord  to  his  Apostles,  when  the  promise  of  giv- 
ing his  flesh  and  blood  had  shocked  and  estranged  many  from 
his  service.  We  think  the  common  version  quite  intelligible, 
and  more  impressive. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  the  Greek  term 
Tj  olxovfiivrj,  and  the  Latin  orbis  terrarum^  are  sometimes  used 
to  designate  the  Roman  empire,  or  merely  the  land  of  Judea. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  object  to  the  rendering  of  it  in  this 
manner,  wherever  it  is  clearly  limited  by  the  context  to  either 
signification  ;  but  where  interpreters  are  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  force  of  the  terms,  we  think  it  a  duty  of  an  unbiased 
translator  to  render  them  literally,  and  reserve  to  the  note  the 
expression  of  his  own  views.  *'  The  Catholic  "  has  rendered 
Luke  xxi.  26,  -^  "  Men  will  faint  away  through  fear  and  ex- 
pectation of  what  is  about  to  come  over  the  land."  Camp- 
bell, on  the  contrary,  adheres  to  the  common  rendering,  *'  the 
earth,"  "  the  world,"  and  argues  from  the  context  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  generally.  It  is  enough 
that  it  lies  open  to  this  interpretation,  which  is  the  most  obvi- 
ous one.  "  The  Catholic  "  should  not  have  rendered  the 
text  to  suit  his  peculiar  opinion. 

Ever  since  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  errors,  the  Vulgate  ren- 
dering of  the  Greek  verb  fi(tavoi<u,  and  the  corresponding  terms 
of  the  vernacular  versions,  displeased,  extremely,  reformed 
critics.  Agere  panitentiam  was  displaced  by  Beza  to  give 
room  to  resipisco^  which,  he  contended,  expressed  more  accu- 
rately the  force  of  the  original  term.  Those  who  were 
ashamed  to  accuse  the  ancient  interpreter  of  misrepresenting 
the  text  contended  that  the  Latin  terms  meant  no  more  than, 
regret  for  misconduct,  whilst  "to  do  penance"  implied  exter- 
nal austerities  not  at  all  embraced  in  the  idea  which  the  Greek 
word  suggests.     We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  it  esseo- 
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tially  regards  the  change  of  mind,  and  ordinarily  means  an  im- 
proved state  of  mind,  whereby  sin  is  abandon^  and  virtue  ii 
embraced  ;  but  we  object  to  the  attempt  to  determine  the  force 
of  Greek  terms  by  their  etymology,  or  by  their  use  among 
classic,  that  is,  pagan  writers,  rather  than  by  the  usage  of  those 
Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  language,  and  the  context  of  the 
places  in  which  the  words  are  employed.     Campbell,  Bloom- 
field,  and  critics  generally,  expose  to  ridicule  those  etymolo- 
gists who  are  inattentive  to  usage,  the  great  arbiter  of  language. 
According  to  etymology,  dtanoviu  would  signify  to  buttle  throv^ 
the  dust  ;  whilst  it  is  used  to  express  any  service  rendered, 
whether  by  a  domestic  waiting  on  the  table,  or  by  a  minister  of 
religion  sharing  in  the  high  functions  of  the  ministry,  or  by  an- 
gels ministering  to  incarnate  Deity.     Xuginovin  would  literaily 
signify  to  stretch  forth  the  hand^  whilst  it  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  even  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment ;  as  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  not  to  the  en- 
lire  people,  but  to  witnesses  ''  preordained"  by  God.*    Num- 
berless other  instances  can  be  pointed  to,  wherein  scarcely  a 
trace  of  die  radical  meaning  is  discovered  in  the  general  accep- 
tation of  terms  ;  wherefore  Campbell  acknowledges,  that  '*  the 
plea  from  etymology,  in  a  point  which  ought  to  be  determined 
solely  by  use,  where  use  can  be  discovered,  is  very  weak."t 
Can  it  be  denied  that  the  Hellenistic  use  of  the  verb  in  question 
implied  a  change  of  mind,  manifested  by  external  acts  of  hu- 
miliation and  self-punishment  ?     It  was  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
fasting  and  weeping,  that  the  Ninevites  repented  ;  and  in  like 
manner    Tyre   and    Sidon  would   have   sought   to   propitiate 
Heaven,  had  they  been  witnesses  of  the  wonders  wrought  in 
Corozain  and  Beihsaida.    Campbell  felt  that  ^^  to  repent "  does 
not  fully  express  the  Scriptural  idea ;  wherefore  he  substituted 
"to  reform."      "The  Catholic"    objects  that  reformation 
does  not  always  proceed  from  repentance,  and  prefers  the 
favorite  Protestant  rendering.     Our  faith  does  not  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  this   term  may  be  translated  ;   but  we 
should  hesitate  to  alter  the  received  version,  whilst  we  know 
that  in  its  Scriptural  application  and  ecclesiastical  usage  the 
term  implies  all  that  we  mean  by  the  words  "  do  penance," 
as  Bois,  canon  of  Ely,  has  acknowledged.     There  are,  doubt- 
less, passages  in  which  repent  better  represents  tl)e  original, 
because  the  change  of  mind  is  specially  insisted  on  ;  as  there 

*  Acts  z.  41.  t  In  c.  ix.  36  Matt    See  also  Diw.  lY..  10. 
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are  others  in  which  external  humiliation  is  more  prominent. 
To  varj  the  version,  as  the  context  demands,  is  no  inconsis^ 
tency,  and  is  familiar  to  the  Vulgate  interpreter,  who  freeljr 
used  ^^  p{Bm7emi/ii,"  and  ^^  ptznitentiam  agite^^^  as  the  occa* 
sion  suggested,  and  sometimes  indiscriminately.  The  sarod 
liberty  is  used  by  our  English  translators,  which,  we  think, 
should  abundantly  satisfy  critics  and  etymologists,  without  ex- 
punging from  the  sacred  text  all  mention  of  ^^  penance,"  in 
passages  where  it  is  most  clearly  implied. 

In  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  a 
Greek  participle  of  the  perfect  passive  form  is  used,  derived 
from  a  verb  which  signi6es  to  bestow  favor.  The  ancient  in* 
terpreter  rendered  it  **  gratia  plena,"  which  is,  literally,  "  full 
of  grace."  The  Protestant  version  has,  **  highly  favored  "  ; 
Campbell,  *'  favorite  of  heaven  "  ;  and  "  The  Catholic  " 
translates  it,  **  thou  favored  (of  God)."  It  is  somewhat  sur^ 
prising  that  we  should  owe  the  vindication  of  the  Latin  trans^ 
lator  to  Protestant  critics.  Bloomfield  remarks,  —  "  This  is 
not  well  rendered  *  beloved,'  or  *  favorite  of  heaven,*  as  in 
Campbell's  version.  Better  (as  in  the  Vulgate)  *  gratia  ple- 
na.'   For,  as  Valckney  observes,  all  verbs  of  this  form^ 

as  ttifioToti^  Savfiarotay  &c.,  have  a  sense  of  heaping  tip,  or  ren- 
dering full." 

Our  readers,  no  doubt,  are  by  this  time  weD  tired  of  our 
strictures  on  our  Catholic  brother  ;  so,  asking  pardon  for  our 
tediousness,  we  hasten  to  conclude  them,  by  adverting  to  the 
character  of  the  notes,  some  of  which  have  startled  us.  The 
writer  seems  familiar  with  the  German  Biblicists,  and,  al- 
though untainted  with  the  impiety  of  the  Rationalistic  school, 
we  fear  that  he  may  have  adopted  some  views  not  altogether 
sound.  What  is  said  by  our  Lord  of  the  demon  leaving  a 
possessed  person,  and,  after  much  wandering  through  dry 
places,  returning  with  other  fiends,  is  thought  by  the  Catholic 
to  be  a  mere  reference  to  popular  persuasion.  The  cure 
which  was  effected  by  the  waters  of  Bethsaida  after  the  descent 
of  the  angel  is  only  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  at  the  time.  The  penultimate  chapter  of  St. 
John  "  looks  very  like  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  Is 
not  improbable,  that,  when  the  Evangelist  wrote  it,  he  intended 
it  as  such."  In  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  various  forms  of  swearing  is  exploded,  "  The 
Catholic  "  discovers  an  absolute  prohibition  to  swear,  binding 
the  Jewish  converts,  but  not  binding  the  churches  of  the  Gen- 
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tiles  to  tlie  same  extent.  He  imagines  <'  that  John  in  prison 
becam&  impatient  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  ;  that  he  wondered  why  our  Saviour  spent  so  much 
time  in  teaching  and  performing  miracles  in  Galilee,  instead  of 
claituing  the  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  that,  to  relieve  him- 
self Irom  tliis  perplexity,  he  sent  to  ask  the  question."  He 
says  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit,  —  ^^  The  sin  in 
question  could  only  be  committed  by  the  contemporaries  and 
eyewitnesses  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  "  ;  and  he  con- 
fines to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  suUime  and  awful 
words  of  our  Lord,  which  the  fathers  of  the  Church  generally 
believe  are  to  be  eminently  fulfilled  at  the  close  of  time. 
What,  however,  scandalizes  us  above  all  is  the  note  on  Mat- 
thew xxiv.  36,  wherein  he  says  of  our  adorable  Redeemer, 
—  ^^  In  quality  of  man,  his  knowledge  during  his  mortal  life 
was  limited,  like  his  power,  to  the  object  of  his  mission.  He 
had  not  then  the  power  of  granting  the  petition  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  but  after  his  resurrection  he  possessed  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He  had  not  now  the  knowledge  of 
the  day  or  hour  ;  after  his  resurrection  undoubtedly  he  pos- 
sessed it/' 

The  wisdom  of  the  Catholic  church  in  reserving  to  her  pre- 
lates the  revision  and  approbation  of  vernacular  versions  is  ful- 
ly manifest  from  the  work  before  us,  written  by  a  man  of  high 
literary  qualifications  and  of  sincere  faith,  but,  as  we  appre- 
hend, too  bold  in  his  critical  corrections,  and  wanting  b  theo- 
logical accuracy  of  expression.  The  clearness  of  his  style, 
and  its  fluency,  commend  it,  and  the  fewness  of  the  notes, 
which  are  void  of  all  controversial  acrimony,  enhance  the  val- 
ue of  i)is  version  in  our  estimation  ;  nevertheless,  ita  departure 
from  the  translation  hitherto  used  is  too  wide  to  allow  its  sub- 
stitution, were  it  otherwise  free  from  the  objections  which  we 
have  urged  against  it.  Any  change  in  a  book  of  such  high 
authority,  with  whose  terms  and  phraseology  the  faithful  are 
familiar  from  their  infancy,  and  which  they  have  treasured  up 
in  their  memory,  should  be  necessary  in  order  to  be  expedi- 
ent, at)d  should  be  cautiously  attempted,  to  be  successful. 
We  have  reviewed  this  work  with  no  bias,  unless,  perchance, 
that  which  arises  from  Catholic  sympathies  for  an  unknown 
brother,  and  a  delicacy  grounded  on  popular  rumor,  which,  in- 
correctly, as  we  presume,  identifies  ^^  The  Catholic  "  with 
England's  historian. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Campbell  is  of  great  value  as  a  literary 
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effort  of  a  high  order,  and  is  particularly  acceptable  to  us  inas* 
much  as  it  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  our  Vulgate  transla- 
tion, which  it  establishes  by  numerous  authorities  quoted  in 
most  of  the  places  where  its  reading  differs  from  the  common 
translation.  He  denies,  however,  the  correctness  of  some 
passages,  but  pronounces  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  and  faith- 
ful version.*  The  candor  with  which  he  points  out  the  wilful 
perversion  of  the  sacred  text  by  Beza,  and  other  Protestant 
translators,  several  of  whose  corruptions  are  retained  in  the 
common  version,  deserves  our  acknowledgment.  In  three 
verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  21,  27,  33,  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  "You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to 
them  of  old,"  have  been  misrepresented  by  substituting  6y, 
ais  if  the  statement  of  doctrine  which  our  Lord  condemned  had 
really  been  made  by  the  ancients,  and  not  rather  falsely  ascrib- 
ed to  them  by  the  Pharisees  at  that  time.  This  corruption, 
originating  with  Beza,  is  continued  to  this  day  in  all  the  Prot- 
estant Bibles,  circulated  as  the  true  word  of  God  !  "  His 
words,"  says  Campbell,  "  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees, 
are  alike  misrepresented  by  this  bold  interpreter.  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  that,  in  the  instance  we  have  been  considering,  Beza 
has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  Protestant  translators  of  his 
day,  Italian,  French,  and  English."! 

The  insertion  of  explanatory  words  in  Italics,  which  is  very 
general  in  the  Protestant  version,  is  a  mode  of  determining  the 
meaning  of  the  text  in  a  way  to  mislead  the  reader  unawares. 
Thus,  Matt.  XX.  23,  in  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  we  read,  —  "  To  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left 
is  not  mine  to  give  ;  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it 
is  prepared  of  my  Father."  The  reader  may  easily  conclude 
hence  that  Christ  has  no  power  whatever  to  assign  to  any  one 
the  high  distinction  in  question  ;  whereas,  by  reading  the  text 
in  its  simple  form,  unencumbered  by  this  addition,  it  will  be 
plain  that  Christ  himself  gives  the  places,  not  according  to 
favor  and  caprice,  but  conformably  to  the  counsels  of  his 
eternal  Father.  Hence  Dr.  Campbell  correctly  renders  it, 
—  "  To  sit  at  my  right  hand  and  at  my  left  I  cannot 
give,  unless  to  those  for  whom  it  is  •  prepared  by  my  Fa- 
ther." Other  instances  of  perversion  are  pointed  out  by  the 
learned  critic. 

The  general  observation  which  he  makes  in  regard  to  Prot- 

•  Dissertations.    X.  Part  III.,  p.  10.  f  IWd.     Part  IV.,  p.  6. 
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estant  versions  is  fully  applicable  to  that  which  was  ushered 
into  the  world  under  the  sanction  of  King  James.  ^^  Some 
allowance  is  no  doubt  to  be  made  for  the  influence  of  polemic 
theology,  the  epidemic  disease  of  those  times  wherein  most  of 
the  versions  which  I  have  been  exanuning  were  composed. 
The  imaginations  of  men  were  heated,  and  their  spirits  embit- 
tered with  continual  wranglings,  not  easily  avoidable  in  their 
circumstances  ;  and  those  who  were  daily  accustomed  to 
strain  every  expression  of  the  sacred  writers,  in  their  debates 
one  with  another,  were  surely  not  the  fittest  for  examining 
them  with  that  temper  and  coolness  which  are  necessary  in 
persons  who  would  approve  themselves  imbiased  transla- 
tors." * 

The  bias  of  the  translators  of  ^^  the  authorised  version  "  is  ap- 
parent throughout  the  whole  work ;  but  as  we  desire  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Gospels,  we  shall  refer  to  an  instance  which 
might  not  strike  every  reader.  In  John  i.  42,  our  Lord  is 
represented  as  thus  addressing  Simon,  when  presented  to  him 
by  Andrew,  his  brother  :  —  ^'  Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is  by  interpretation  a  stone."  Dr.  Campbell  properly 
remarks  that  the  Evangelist,  writing  in  a  Grecian  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  translated  the  Hebrew  names  of  persons  into  the  Greek 
language,  that  they  might  be  known  by  the  names  which  they 
then  bore.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  verse  Andrew  is  related 
to  have  said  to  Simon,  —  ^^  We  have  found  the  Messmh"; 
and  immediately  the  Evangelist  subjoins,  -^  ^^  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  the  Christ "  ;  because  ms  readers  knew  our  Lord 
by  this  title.  Consistency  required  that  they  should  have  ren- 
dered the  following  verse,  —  ^' Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  Peter  "  ;  but  they  chose  to  keep 
the  Apostle  out  of  view,  and  to  substitute  a  diminutive  term 
which  does  not  faithfully  express  the  force  of  Cephas,— a 
ROCK.  <'  If  the  sacred  penman,"  Dr.  Campbell  remarks, 
^'  had  more  in  view  to  acquaint  us  with  the  signification  of  the 
name,  than  to  prevent  our  mistaking  the  person,  he  would 
probably  have  translated  Cephas  into  Greek,  nh^,  not  nit^og. 
The  former  is  always  used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
Septuagint,  for  a  rock,  and  never  the  latter.  I  acknowledge 
that  TtiTQog,  in  Greek  authors,  and  nitQu  are  synonymous ;  but 
in  the  use  of  the  sacred  writers,  nijQog  is  invariably,  and  nir^ 
never,  a  proper  name."     He  then  refers  to  the  famous  pas- 
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sage  of  Matthew  xvi.  18,  and  shows  that  the  change  of  terms 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  gender,  the  feminbe  nouD 
not  being  suitable  for  the  name  of  a  man.  ^'  Accordingly  in 
the  Syriac  version  there  is  no  change  of  the  word  ;  Cephas, 
or  rather  Kepha,  serving  equally  for  both."  This  pitiful  at- 
tempt to  make  every  thing  subservient  to  sectarian  views 
shows  how  easily  the  mere  English  reader  may  mistake  the 
perversions  of  the  sacred  text  for  the  word  of  God. 

The  whole  system  of  making  one's  faith  by  reading  the 
Bible  is  professedly  based  on  a  text  whose  ambiguity  the  Prot- 
estant translators  took  upon  them  to  remove.  ^^  Search  the 
Scriptures."  John  v.  39.  This  is  proclaimed  to  be  a  divine 
command  of  indispensable  obligation  ;  and  yet  it  turns  out  to 
be  no  other  than  an  artful  turn  given  to  what  should  have  been 
rendered  affirmatively,  —  **  Ye  search  the  Scriptures."  "  To 
me  it  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  ^^  that  nothing  suits  this 
[the  connexion]  so  well  as  the  indicative."  We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  note  of  the  learned  critic,  in  which  he  fully  sus- 
tains this  view.  No  terms  of  censure  were  found  too  severe 
to  express  the  horror  which  most  Protestant  controvertists  felt 
for  the  books  styled  by  them  Apocryphal.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  Dr.  Campbell  rising  superior  to  this  prejudice  and  tracing 
occasionally  to  those  books  the  phraseology  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  importuned  by  an 
injured  widow,  by  which  our  Lord  recommended  perseverance 
in  prayer,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  picture  drawn  of  God, 
the  righteous  judge,  by  the  pencil  of  Ecclesiasticus.  *'  The 
Lord  is  judge,  and  there  is  not  with  him  respect  of  persons. 
He  will  not  despise  the  prayers  of  the  fatherless,  nor  the  wid-* 
ow,  when  she  poureth  out  her  complaint.  Do  not  the  wid- 
ow's tears  run  down  the  cheek,  and  her  cry  against  him  that 

causeth  them  to  fall  ? The  Lord  will  not  be  slack, 

but  will  judge  for  the  just,  and  will  do  judgment ;  and  the  A^ 
mighty  will  not  have  patience  with  them,  that  he  may  crush 
their  back  :  And  he  will  repay  vengeance  to  the  Gentiles, 
till  he  have  taken  away  the  multitude  of  the  proud,  and  broken 
the  sceptres  of  the  unjust,  till  he  have  rendered  to  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deeds."*  The  learned  Grotius  preceded 
Campbell  in  recurring  to  this  ancient  writer  to  determine  the 
force  of  the  terms  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  parable  ;  both  of 
them  recognizing  the  very  remarkable  contrast  in  the  chief  fea- 

•  Eccl.  XXXV.  16-34. 
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tures  of  the  description,  as  well  as  the  similitude  of  the  phrases 
and  the  identity  of  the  terms.  In  both  passages  the  verb  fioxfo- 
^vfiiu  occurs,  which  is  commonly  rendered  to  have  paiienUf 
but  which,  from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  might  be 
more  clearly  expressed  by  die  term  to  linger^  as  Campbell 
suggests,  or  to  be  slow^  as  ^^  The  Catholic  "  renders  it.  '^  To 
me  it  appears  very  probable,  considering  the  affinity  of  the 
subject,  that  the  Evangelist  bad,  in  the  expression  he  employed, 
an  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  Jewish  sage."  This  is  the 
remark  of  Campbell,  the  force  of  which  is  infinitely  increased, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  words  recorded  by  the  Evange- 
list are  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  that  the  whole  parable  seems 
framed  with  special  reference  to  the  description  of  the  divine 
judge  given  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  to  illustrate  the  same 
principle.  Let  the  conclusion  drawn  by  our  Lord  be  compared 
with  the  passages  above  quoted  :  —  ^^  Will  not  God  revenge 
his  elect  who  cry  to  him  day  and  night ;  and  will  he  have  pa- 
tience in  their  regard  ?  I  say  to  you  that  he  will  quickly  re- 
venge them."* 

With  equal  candor  the  learned  critic  draws  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  our  Lord  shared  in  the  celebration  of  a  festival  whose 
institution  is  traced  to  the  chieftain  specially  celebrated  in 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  ^'  This  festival,"  he  remarks, 
^'  was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  1  Mac.  iv.  59,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  pulling  down  tlie  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  which 
had  been  profaned  by  the  pagans,  and  building  a  new  one 
dedicated  to  the  true  God."t  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  persuade  unbiased  readers  that  our  Lord  would  have  sanc- 
tioned, by  his  presence  and  participation,  a  festival  originating 
from  a  source  purely  human.  It  is  fairer  to  infer  that  Judas 
Maccabaeus  acted  under  a  divine  impulse  in  its  institution,  and 
that  the  book  which  records  it  is  a  sacred  history,  like  those 
in  which  the  Mosaic  festivals  were  registered. 

From  all  we  have  said,  it  is  manifest  that  critical  researches 
have  contributed  much  to  confirm  the  high  authority  of  the 
Vulgate.  It  is  truly  a  precious  relic  of  Christian  antiquity,— 
a  painting  drawn  from  life  by  a  master,  representing  with  great 
accuracy  all  the  features  of  the  original.  If  it  has  suffered  in 
the  course  of  ages,  it  must  be  retouched  by  no  unskilful  hand. 
Vernacular  versions  may  need  correction  ;  but  even  this  should 
be  undertaken  cautiously,  lest  the  change  detract  from  the  rev- 
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erence  due  to  the  divine  writings.  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  with 
the  received  version  than  to  improve  it ;  yet  we  feel  that  the 
revision  of  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  to  free  it  from  all  unne- 
cessary solecisms,  and  present  it  to  the  common  reader  in  as 
agreeable  a  style  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  fidelity  and 
simplicity. 


Art.  IV.  —  •Sn  Oration  delivered  before  the  Authorities  of 
the  City  of  Boston  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  July  4,  1846. 
By  Fletcher  Webster.  Boston  :  Eastbum.  1846. 
8vo.     pp.  33. 

Our  orators  have  invested  the  Fourth  of  July  with  so  many 
disturbing  associations,  that  our  citizens  are  gradually  becom- 
ing less  and  less  disposed  to  greet  its  annual  return  with  those 
festivities  which  it  was  the  hope  of  our  fathers  would  continue 
to  mark  it  through  all  generations  to  come.  Still,  it  is  a  day 
sacred  in  the  affections  of  every  American  citizen,  and  it  can- 
not come  round  without  exciting  lively  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  joy  in  every  American  heart.  The  birth  of  a  nation  is  an 
event  to  be  remembered,  and  the  day  on  which  it  takes  its 
rank  in  the  family  of  independent  nations  is  well  deserving  to 
be  set  apart  by  some  service,  at  once  joyous  and  solemn,  re- 
counting the  glory  which  has  been  won,  the  blessings  which 
have  been  received,  and  pointing  to  the  high  destiny  and  grave 
responsibilities  to  which  the  new  people  are  called. 

The  orations  ordinarily  given  on  our  national  anniversary 
are  of  that  peculiar  sort  which  it  is  said  neither  gods  nor  men 
can  tolerate.  They  are  tawdry  and  turgid,  fuU  of  stale  decla- 
mation about  liberty,  fulsome  and  disgusting  glorification  of 
ourselves  as  a  people,  or  uncalled-for  denunciations  of  those 
states  and  empires  that  have  not  seen  proper  to  adopt  political 
institutions  similar  to  our  own.  Yet  we  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
fastidious  in  our  taste,  and  too  sweeping  in  our  censures. 
Boys  will  be  boys,  and  dulness  will  be  dulness,  and  when 
either  is  installed  ^^  orator  of  the  day,"  the  performance  roust 
needs  be  boyish  or  dull.  But  when  the  number  of  orations 
annually  called  forth  by  our  national  jubilee,  from  all  sorts  of 
persons,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  is 
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considered,  we  may  rather  wonder  that  so  many  are  produced 
which  do  credit  to  their  authors,  and  fall  not  far  below  the  oc- 
casion, than  that  there  are  so  few.  All  are  not  mere  school- 
boy productions ;  all  are  not  patriotism  on  tiptoe,  nor  elo- 
quence on  stihs.  Every  year  sends  out  not  a  few,  which,  for 
their  sound  sense,  deep  thought,  subdued  passion,  earnest 
spirit,  manly  tone,  and  chaste  expression,  deserve  an  honorable 
place  in  our  national  literature.  There  are  —  and  perhaps  as 
large  a  proportion  as  we  ought  to  expect — Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tors, who,  while  they  indulge  in  not  unseemly  exultations,  for- 
get to  disgust  us  with  untimely  rant  about  self-government,  the 
marvellous  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  the  indus- 
trial miracles  they  are  daily  performing ;  who  show  by  their 
reserve,  rather  than  by  their  noisy  declamation,  that  they  have 
American  hearts,  and  confidence  in  American  patriotism  and 
American  institutions.  A  people  not  factitiously  great  has  no 
occasion  to  speak  of  its  greatness ;  and  true  patriotism  ex- 
presses itself  in  deeds,  not  words.  The  real  American  patri- 
ots are  not  those  shallow  brains  and  gizzard  hearts  which 
are  always  prating  of  the  American  spirit,  American  genius, 
American  interests,  American  greatness,  and  calling  for  an 
American  party ;  but  those  calm,  quiet,  self-possessed  spirits 
who  rarely  think  of  asking  themselves  whether  they  are  Amer- 
icans or  not,  and  who  are  too  sincere  and  ardent  in  their  jpttri- 
otism  to  imagine  it  can  be  necessary  to  parade  its  titles.  Their 
patriotism  has  no  suspicions,  no  jealousies,  no  fears,  no  self- 
consciousness.  It  is  too  deep  for  words.  It  is  silent,  majes- 
tic. It  is  where  the  country  is,  does  what  she  bids,  and, 
though  sacrificing  all  upon  her  altars,  never  dreams  that  it  is 
doing  any  thing  extraordinary.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  of 
this  genuine  patriotism  in  the  American  people  than  strangers, 
or  even  we  ourselves,  commonly  suppose.  The  foam  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  is  whirled  hither  and  thither  by  each  shifting 
breeze ;  but  below  are  the  sweet,  silent,  and  deep  waters. 

Among  the  orations  delivered  on  our  great  national  festival, 
which  we  would  not  willingly  forget,  the  one  before  us  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Webster,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
deserves  a  high  rank.  It  is  free  from  the  principal  faults  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  simple  and  chaste  in  its  style  and  lan- 
guage, bold  and  manly  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  and,  m  the  main, 
sound  and  just  in  doctrine  and  sentiment.  It  frequently  re- 
minds us  of  the  qualities  which  mark  the  productions  of  the 
author's  distinguished  father,  and  which  have  placed  him  at  the 
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head  of  American  orators  ;  and  it  bears  ample  evidence,  tbat, 
with  time,  experience,  and  effort,  the  son  need  not  be  found 
unworthy  of  such  a  father. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  every  sentiment,  view,  or 
argument  of  this  eloquent  oration ;  but  we  like  its  frank  and 
manly  tone,  its  independent  and  earnest  spirit,  and  we  accept 
without  reserve  the  leading  doctrine  it  was  designed  to  set 
forth.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Webster  for  having  had 
the  moral  courage  to  assert  great  truths  in  a  community  where 
they  can  win  little  applause,  and  to  administer  a  well  merited 
rebuke  to  certain  dangerous  ultraisms  when  and  where  it  was 
not  uncalled  for.  He  has  proved  that  he  is  not  unworthy  to 
be  reckoned  a  freeman  and  a  patriot,  and  he  deserves  and  will 
receive  the  approbation  of  all  who  can  distinguish  between 
words  and  things,  and  prefer  sound  sense  and  solid  wisdom  to 
mad  fanaticism  and  hollow  cant.  It  is  cheering  to  find  our 
young  men  rising  above  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  country, 
and  manifesting  some  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  indicating  that  they  have  some  suspicion  that  all 
that  is  wise  and  just  was  not  born  with  the  new  generation  and 
possibly  may  not  die  with  it.  It  permits  us  to  hope  things 
may  not  have  gone  quite  so  badly  with  us  as  we  had  feared  ; 
that  the  people  are  less  unsound  at  the  core  than  we  had  dared 
believe  ;  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  at  work 
among  them  ;  and  that  our  noble  experiment  in  behalf  of  popu- 
lar institutions  may  not  be  destined  to  a  speedy  failure. 

Our  great  danger  lies  in  the  radical  tendency  which  has  be- 
come so  wide,  deep,  and  active  in  the  American  people.  We 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  regard  any  thing  as  sacred 
or  venerable  ;  we  spurn  what  is  old  ;  war  against  what  is  fix- 
ed ;  and  labor  to  set  all  religious,  domestic,  and  social  institu- 
tions afloat  on  the  wild  and  tumultuous  sea  of  speculation  and 
experiment.  Nothing  has  hitherto  gone  right  ;  nothing  has 
been  achieved  that  is  worth  retaining ;  and  man  and  Provi- 
dence have  thus  far  done  nothing  but  commit  one  continued 
series  of  blunders.  All  things  are  to  be  reconstructed  ;  the 
world  is  to  be  recast,  and  bv  our  own  wisdom  and  strength. 
We  must  borrow  no  light  from  the  past,  adopt  none  of  its 
maxims,  and  take  no  data  from  its  experience.  Even  lan- 
guage itself,  which  only  embodies  the  thoughts,  convictions, 
sentiments,  hopes,  aflections,  and  aspirations  of  the  race,  can- 
not serve  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man* 
It  is  not  safe  to  affirm  that  black  ia  Uack^  for  the  word  black 
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only  names  an  idea  which  the  past  entertained,  and  most  likelj 
a  false  idea.  With  such  a  tendency,  wide  and  deep,  strong 
and  active,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  the  most  serious  dangers. 
With  it,  there  can  be  no  permanent  institutions,  no  government, 
no  society,  no  virtue,  no  well-being. 

There  is  much  to  strengthen  this  radical  tendency.  It 
is  natural  to  the  inexperienced,  the  conceited,  and  the  rain  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  powerful  in  a  community  where 
these  have  facilities  for  occupying  prominent  and  comnaaodiDg 
positions.  Young  enthusiasts,  taught  to  *'  remember,  when 
they  are  old,  not  to  forget  the  dreams  of  their  youth,"  that  is, 
not  to  profit  by  experience,  and  not  doubting  that  what  they 
were  ignorant  of  yesterday  was  known  by  no  one,  and  that 
they  must  needs  be  as  far  in  advance  of  all  the  world  as  they 
are  of  their  own  infancy,  bring  benevolent  affection,  disinter* 
ested  zeal,  and  conscientiousness  to  its  aid  ;  political  aspirants, 
reckless  of  principle  and  greedy  of  place,  appeal  to  it  as  their 
most  facile  means  of  success ;  and  the  mass  of  the  peoplci 
finding  their  passions  flattered  and  their  prejudices  undisturb- 
ed, are  thrown  off  their  guard,  presume  all  is  right,  and  cher- 
ish unconsciously  the  enemy  that  is  to  destroy  them.  A  facd- 
tious  public  opinion  grows  up,  becomes  supreme,  to  which 
whoever  wishes  for  some  consideration  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  must  offer  incense,  and  which  he  must  pre- 
sume on  no  occasion  to  contradict.  The  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, indeed,  may  not  be  represented  by  this  opinion,  —  may,  it 
is  irue,  not  approve  it ;  but  they  are  isolated  one  from  another, 
minding  each  their  own  affairs,  and  ignorant  of  their  numbers 
and  strength  ;  while  the  few,  by  their  union,  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, concert,  and  clamor,  are  able  to  silence  any  sinele 
voice  not  raised  in  adulation  of  their  idol.  Political  parties 
conspire  to  the  same  end.  One  party  to-day,  ambitious  of 
success,  courts  this  factitious  public  opinion  as  a  useful  auxil- 
iary, and  succeeds  ;  the  other  must  do  so  to-morrow,  or  aban- 
don all  hopes  of  succeeding.  Then  follows  a  strife  of  parties, 
which  shall  bid  highest,  and  outradical  the  other.  The  radi- 
cal tendency  is  thus  daily  exaggerated  by  those  who  in  reality 
disapprove  it,  and  in  their  feelings  have  no  sympathy  with  it. 
Hence,  the  evil  goes  ever  from  bad  to  worse.  Unhappily,  this 
is  no  fancy  sketch.  We  have  seen  it,  and  we  see  it  daily 
pass  under  our  own  eyes,  and  not,  we  confess,  without  lively 
alarm  for  our  beloved  country  and  her  popular  institutions. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we 
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see  among  our  young  men,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of 
our  country,  whose  views  and  passions  and  interests  roust  be 
consulted  by  any  party  aspiring  to  power  and  place,  some 
symptoms  of  an  opposing  tendency.  Right  glad  are  we  that 
the  ypung  ^'  sovereigns  "  show  some  signs  of  beginning  to  take 
sounder  and  more  practical  views,  and  to  cherish  a  reaction 
against  the  ultraisms  of  the  day.  This  oration,  and  some  oth- 
er indications,  which  have  not  escaped  our  notice,  prove  to  us 
that  there  is  a  returning  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
and  that  the  reign  of  the  Garrisons,  the  Parkers,  the  Sumners, 
the  O'SuUivans,  the  Channings,  the  Abby  Folsoms,  et  id 
omne  genus^  approaches  its  termination,  and  that  henceforth 
practical  sense  and  wise  experience  will  at  least  dispute  the 
throne  with  fanatic  zeal,  blind  enthusiasm,  and  bloated  conceit. 

In  preparing  this  oration,  Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  running  athwart  the  views  of  many  whom 
most  of  us  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  high  esteem,  and 
that,  in  venturing  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of  war  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  government,  he  would  be  at- 
tacking every  class  of  fanatics  in  thd  land,  and  could  not  fail 
to  incur  the  unmitigated  wrath  and  hostility  of  the  whole  mod- 
em *'  Peace  "  party.  Yet  his  courage  did  not  fail  him.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  misgivings  before  even  the  aw- 
ful shade  ol  the  late  Noah  Worcester,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  and  he  has  dared  consult  his  relations  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  his  rule  of  action,  that 
he  is  responsible,  not  to  the  self-created  associations  of  the  day, 
to  the  reigning  cant  of  the  time  and  place,  but  solely  to  his 
God  and  his  country.  For  this,  however  much  he  may  be 
condemned  by  fanatical  reformers,  we  honor  him,  and  for  this 
every  right-minded  man  will  honor  him  ;  for  in  this  he  has  as* 
serted  his  independence,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

The  main  topic  of  this  oration  is  the  lawfulness  of  war,  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  government,  —  a  topic  at 
all  times  interesting  and  important,  and  especially  so  at  this 
time,  when  we  are  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  neighbour- 
ing republic,  the  necessity  of  which  is  questioned  by  many  of 
our  citizens  ;  and  when  there  is  widely  prevalent  a  notion  that 
the  citizen  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  obey  the  law,  if  it 
does  not  chance  to  coincide  with  his  own  private  convictions 
of  justice  and  expediency.  We  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
view  of  this  topic  which  the  author  takes,  and  gladly  avail  our- 
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selves  of  the  occasion  to  make  some  additional  remarks  of  our 
own,  which  may  tend  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  though  the 
readers  of  the  oration  may,  perhaps,  consider  tbem  quite  su- 
perfluous. 

The  war  of  1812,  declared  by  this  country  against  Great 
Britain,  as  is  well  known,  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the 
New  England  States,  —  not,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  any 
especial  partiality  for  Groat  Britain  herself,  nor  because  they 
were  less  patriotic  than  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy, 
but  because  the  chief  burdens  of  the  war  fell  upon  them,  in 
the  ruin  it  brought  to  their  commerce  and  its  dependent  inter- 
ests, then  their  principal  interests.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  expediency  of  that  war  ; 
but  we  cannot  censure  with  extreme  severity  the  New  England 
people  for  being  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
question,  that,  in  the  madness  of  the  moment,  the  opposition  was 
carried  to  wholly  unjustifiable  lengths,  and,  though  we  willingly 
acquit  it  of  all  treasonable  intentions,  it  in  reality  stopped  only 
this  side  of  treason.  Some  weak-minded  but  well  disposed 
New  England  ministers,  incapable  of  taking  comprehensive 
views  and  of  seeking  to  remedy  an  evil  by  attacking  it  in  its 
principle,  seeing  the  danger  to  the  union,  to  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  to  the  war,  which  they 
never  thought  of  censuring  or  attempting  to  moderate,  lament* 
ing  the  very  serious  evils  suffered  by  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  war  was  wholly  un- 
necessary and  unjust,  made  the  grand  discovery  in  moral  the- 
ology that  war  is  malum  in  «e,  is  always  unnecessary,  and  can 
never  be  lawful.  They  without  much  delay  proceeded,  mare 
8uo^  to  form  an  association  against  war,  and  to  preach,  lecture, 
and  issue  tracts  in  favor  of  universal  peace.  They  appealed 
to  the  ])rejudices  against  the  actual  war,  and  to  general  philan- 
thropy. New  Englanders,  especially  Bostonians,  are  rarely 
insensible  to  the  appeal  to  philanthropy.  Since  the  softening 
down  of  some  of  the  asperities  of  their  primitive  Puritanism, 
which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  they 
have  been  justly  remarkable  for  their  philanthropy,  —  no  peo- 
ple in  the  world  more  so.  Industrious,  frugal,  economical,  they 
certainly  are  ;  but  mean,  sordid,  miserly,  they  are  not,  and  are 
incapable  of  being.  They  are,  in  truth,  open,  frank,  generous, 
and  liberal,  with  a  sort  of  passion  for  world  reform,  which  is 
one  of  their  foibles.     The  unpopularity  of  the  war  of  1812, 
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and  the  popularity  of  the  appeal  to  philanthropy,  gave  to  the 
peace  movement  a  speedy  and  strong  support,  till  peace  be- 
came a  sort  of  cant  among  us,  and  it  was  hazardous  to  one's 
reputation  to  intimate  that  war,  terrible  as  may  be  its  evils,  is 
nevertheless  sometimes  just  and  necessary. 

But  the  genuine  Yankee  is  never  satisfied  with  doing  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  He  is  really  in  his  glory  only  when  he 
has  some  dozen  or  more  irons  all  in  the  fire  at  once.  The 
simple  question  of  peace  could  by  no  means  absorb  his  super- 
abundant zeal  and  philanthropy,  so  he  invented  and  set  on  foot 
antislavery  and  various  other  movements,  all  of  which  adopted 
the  "  peace  principle  "  ;  for  the  chief  actors  in  one  were,  for 
the  most  part,  prominent  actors  in  all.  By  means  of  agkation, 
froth  and  foam,  declamation  and  rant,  of  conventions,  agents, 
tracts,  lectures,  sermons,  periodicals,  a  new  code  of  morals 
bas  been  gradually  framed  among  us  ;  all  that  was  once  re- 
garded as  settled  is  now  caUed  in  question  ;  what  was  approved 
by  the  generations  which  preceded  us  is  now  pronounced  low, 
earthly,  sensual,  devilish  ;  the  fairest  reputations  are  black- 
ened ;  our  own  patriots  and  heroes  are  calumniated,  and  even 
Washington  himself  has  been  publicly  branded  as  an  ^^  inhu* 
man  butcher."  We  are  cast  completely  adrift.  There  was 
DO  true  morality  in  the  world  before  these  modern  societies 
sprung  from  the  womb  of  night,  and  we  are  required  to  look 
to  a  few  canting  ministers,  strolling  spinsters,  and  beardless 
youths,  as  the  sole  authoritative  expounders  of  the  precepts  of 
the  divine  law.  We  are  unable  to  determine  what  it  is  safe 
to  eat  or  to  drink,  when  to  rise  up  or  sit  down,  unless  some  of 
these  self-constituted  guides  condescend  to  inform  us.  Sin  and 
death  hover  everywhere  ;  poison  lurks  in  every  thing,  even  in 
the  bread  made  from  the  finest  wheat,  and  the  purest  water  from 
the  fountain  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  means  of  liv- 
ing but  to  go  naked  and  cease  to  eat  or  drink.  It  is  a  wonder 
how  the  world  has  contrived,  for  six  thousand  years,  to  get  on, 
how  men  and  women  have  contrived  to  be  bom,  to  live,  to 
grow,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  enjoy  a  tolerable 
share  of  health  and  vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  joke,  in  fact,  becomes  serious.  Many  of  the  rising 
generation  are  beginning  to  take  it,  not  as  a  dull  jest,  but  as 
downright  earnest.  It  interferes  auite  too  much  with  the  so- 
cial and  domestic  business  of  life,  and,  if  continued  much 
longer,  will  reduce  the  ereat  mass  of  us  to  mere  automata.  It 
is,  therefore,  high  time  K>r  what  sober  sensd,  for  what  deeencf, 
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there  may  have  been  left  in  the  community  to  speak  out,  send 
these  fanatics  back  to  their  native  inanity,  and  let  it  be  known, 
that,  though  for  a  time  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  made 
fools  of,  after  all,  we  are  not  quite  so  stupid,  so  vain  or  con- 
ceited, as  to  imagine  that  nobody  understood  or  practised  the 
moral  virtues  till  our  modem  associations  burst  from  darkness 
to  teach  them  ;  that  we  really  have  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  lose 
all  respect  for  our  ancestors,  all  reverence  for  the  awful  past, 
over  which  has  flowed  the  tide  of  human  joy  and  human  sor- 
row, and  to  be  wholly  unable  to  serve  our  own  generation  with- 
out calumniating  those  which  have  placed  us  in  the  world  and 
made  us  what  we  are.  He  is  a  foolish  as  well  as  a  wicked  son 
who  curses  the  mother  that  bore  him.  There  has  been,  from 
the  first,  a  Providence  that  has  watched  over  and  ruled  in  the 
affairs  of  men  ;  our  distant  forefathers  had  eyes,  ears,  bands, 
intellects,  hearts,  as  well  as  we,  and  knew  how  to  use  them, 
and  did  use  them,  not  always  ineffectually.  How,  indeed, 
would  the  hoary  Past,  were  it  not  that  experience  has  made  it 
wise  and  taught  it  to  make  allowances  for  the  follies  and  pranks 
of  youth,  laugh  at  our  solemn  airs  and  grave  decisions  !  How 
should  we  hang  our  heads  and  blush,  even  to  the  tips  of  our 
ears,  could  we  but  for  one  moment  see  ourselves  as  it  sees  us  ! 
"  The  son,"  says  the  proverb,  "  thinks  his  father  a  fool  ;  the 
father  knows  his  son  to  be  one."  The  more  we  study  what 
has  been,  the  less  disposed  shall  we  be  to  exult  in  what  is. 
Happily,  we  begin  to  discover  some  symptoms  that  there  are 
those  among  us,  who  have,  now  and  then,  at  least,  a  suspicion 
that  change  is  not  always  progress,  and  that  it  is  more  credit- 
able to  be  able  to  revere  wisdom  than  to  contemn  it. 

War,  against  which  nearly  all  our  modern  fanatics  declaim  so 
much,  and  which  in  the  new  moral  code  is  utterly  prohibited, 
is,  of  course,  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Its 
necessity  must  always  be  lamented,  as  we  must  always  lament 
that  there  are  crimes  to  be  redressed,  or  criminals  to  be  pun- 
ished, or  diseases  to  be  cured.  But  because  we  must  always 
lament  that  there  are  offenders  to  be  punished,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  to  punish  them  is  never  necessary,  or  that  their  pun- 
ishment is  an  evil,  and  morally  wrong  ;  or  because  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  diseases,  that  we  must  treat  the  physi- 
cian and  his  drugs  as  a  nuisance.  The  father  weeps  that  he 
has  occasion  to  chastise  his  child,  but  knows  that  '^  to  spare 
the  rod  is  to  spoil  the  child  "  ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow, 
because  war  involves  terrible  evils,  and  is  to  be  avoided  when- 
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ever  it  can  be  without  sacrificing  the  public  weal,  that  it  is 
in  itself  wrong,  and  may  never  be  resorted  to  without  violat* 
ing  the  law  of  God.  Its  necessity  is  an  evil,  but,  as  a  rem* 
edy,  it  may  be  just  and  beneficial.  Disease  is  an  evil,  but 
not,  therefore,  the  medicine  that  restores  to  health.  War  is  a 
violent  remedy  for  a  violent  disease,  and  as  such  may,  when 
all  other  remedies  prove  or  must  prove  ineffectual,  be  resorted 
to  without  sin.  We,  therefore,  venture  to  maintain,  in  the 
very  face  of  our  modem  fanatics,  that  war  declared  by  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  for  a  just  cause,  and  prose- 
cuted with  right  intentions,  is  not  morally  wrong,  and  may  be 
engaged  in  with  a  safe  conscience. 

That  war  is  not  morally  wrong,  in  itself,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  Almighty  God  has  himself,  on  several  occasions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  actually  commanded  or 
approved  it.  But  God  cannot  command  or  approve  what  is 
morally  wrong,  without  doing  wrong  himself ;  which  is  absurd 
and  impious  to  suppose.  It  cannot  be  in  itself  morally  wrong, 
unless  prohibited  by  some  law  ;  but  there  is  no  law  which  pro- 
hibits it.  It  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature.  By  the 
law  of  nature,  the  individual  has  the  right  to  defend  and  avenge 
himself.  Justice  not  only  forbids  wrong  to  be  done,  but 
requires  that  the  wrong  done  be  avenged.  In  a  state  of  na- 
ture, where  there  is  no  established  government,  but  each  indi- 
vidual is  left  to  his  own  sovereignty,  each  one  has  the  right  of 
defending  and  avenging  himself  in  his  own  hands.  If  this  be 
true  of  a  private  person,  it  must  also  be  true  of  the  state  or  na- 
tion ;  for  nations  have  precisely  the  same  rights  in  relation  to 
one  another  that  individuals  have.  They,  then,  who  admit  no 
law  but  the  law  of  nature,  must  concede  that  war  is  not  pro- 
hibited. 

Nor  is  war  prohibited  by  the  divine  law.  This  all  will 
readUy  grant  to  be  true,  so  far  as  concerns  the  old  law,  which 
nowhere  condemns  war,  and  not  unfrequently  presents  us  God 
himself  as  commanding  or  approving  it.  It  is  also  true,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  new  law,  or  Christian  law.  "  If  Christian 
discipline,"  says  St.  Augustine,  ''  condemned  all  wars,  the 
Gospel  would  have  given  this  counsel  of  salvation  to  the  sol- 
diers who  asked  what  they  should  do,  that  they  should  throw 
away  their  arms  and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  military  ser- 
vice altogether.  But  it  says  to  them,  ^  Do  violence  to  no 
man,  calumniate  no  one,  and  be  content  with  your  wages.' 
St.  Luke  iii.  14.     Surely  it  does  not  prohibit  the  military 
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<iervice  to  those  whom  it  commaDds  to  be  contented  mth  its 
wa^cs."* 

Our  Lord,  St.  Matt.  viii.  10,  commends  the  faith  of  a  cen- 
turion who  bad  soldiers  under  his  command,  sajs  he  had  not 
found  so  great  faith  in  Israel,  and  yet  does  not  order  him  to 
throw  away  his  arms,  or  abandon  the  military  service.  Cor- 
nnlius,  Acts  x.  2,  ^^  a  centurion  of  the  band  which  is  called 
Italian,"  is  commended  as  ^^  a  religious  roan,  fearing  God  "  ; 
and  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,  Heb.  xi.  32  -  34,  praises  Ged- 
eon,  Barac,  Samson,  and  others,  ^'  who  through  faith  subdued 
kinf^doms,  became  valiant  in  war,  put  to  flight  the  armies  of 
foHMgners."  These  considerations  show  that  war  is  not  prohib- 
ited hy  the  Christian  law.  Then  it  is  prohibited  by  no  hw,  and 
tiiorclore  is  not  necessarily  sinful,  but  may  be  just  and  expedient. 

])ut  it  is  objected,  that  there  are  certain  passages  in  tlie  New 
Testament  which,  if  not  expressly,  yet  by  implication,  evident- 
ly d(Miy  the  lawfulness  of  war.  1.  ^^  All  that  take  die  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword."  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  52.  But  to  take 
the  sword  is  to  use  the  sword  without  the  order  or  consent  of 
the  proper  authority.  He  who  only  uses  the  sword  by  order 
or  consent  of  the  proper  authority,  that  is,  of  the  political  sov- 
ereign, if  he  be  a  private  person,  or  of  God,  if  he  be  a  public 
person  or  sovereign  prince,  does  not  take  the  sword,  but  sim- 
ply uses  the  sword  committed  to  him.  Nor  are  we  to  under* 
stand  that  all  who  take  the  sword  on  incompetent  authority  will 
he  lilerully  slain,  but  that  they  will  perish  by  their  own  sword, 
that  is,  be  punished  eternally  for  their  sin,  if  they  do  not  re- 
pent, f 

2.  ^^  I  say  unto  you,  not  to  resist  evil ;  but  if  any  man 
strike  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  St. 
Matt.  v.  31).  War  is  resistance  of  evil ;  but  this  text  forbids  the 
resistance  of  evil ;  therefore  it  forbids  war.  But  the  precept  re- 
tors  to  the  interior  dis|>osition,  and  commands  that  preparatioQ 
of  tlio  heart  which  does  not  resist  evil  by  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
but  (Mulurcs  patiently  whatever  wrongs  or  injuries  are  necessaiy 


*  *'  Nam  si  Christiana  disciplina  omnia  bella  culparet^hoo  potivs  militi- 
Inis  consilium  salutis  potcntibus  in  Evangelio  diceietor,  at  ibjieeTeDt 
nrma,  soqiio  omnino  militie  subtraherent.  Dietam  est  aatem  eis.  Nam- 
nvm  connissrritis^  yiv//i  rafumniam  feccritis ;  svjfidai  vcbis  stipewhmm  Mf- 
inim.  Quibus  uropriuni  stipendium  sufficere  debere  pneeepit,  mflilaie 
UU4UC  non  prohilnnu"     Kpist.  V.,  Ad  Marcfllinum^  c.  2. 

t  800  Sti  Augustine,  Contra  Faustuntf  lib.  22,  c.  70,  and  Bt  Thooias, 
^/mm<r,  2.  2,  Q.  40,  a.  1. 
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for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  the  letter,  for  our  Lord,  who  fulfilled  it,  when 
struck  in  his  face,  did  not  turn  the  other  cheek,  but  defended 
himself  by  reasoning.  It  commands  patience  under  wrongs 
and  insults,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our 
own  authority  ;  but  it  does  not  prohibit  the  redress  of  wrongs 
by  the  proper  authorities  ;  because  we  know  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  St.  Paul  that  the  magistrate  is  ^'  the  minister  of  God, 
an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Rom. 
xiii.  4.  Wrongs,  when  redressed  by  the  proper  authority, 
may  be  redressed  without  any  malignant  feelings,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  most  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  wrong-doer. 
Wrongs  are  not,  in  all  cases,  to  go  unavenged,  otherwise  God 
would  not  have  appointed  a  ministry  to  avenge  them.  It  is 
often  the  greatest  of  evils  to  suffer  offences  to  go  unpunished, 
and  one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  preventing  them  is  for 
the  magistrate  to  let  it  be  known  and  understood  that  they  can- 
not be  committed  with  impunity.* 

3.  *'  Revenge  not  yourselves,  my  dearly  beloved,  but  give 
place  to  wrath  ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Rom.  xii.  19.  This,  though 
relied  on  by  the  peace  party,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  it 
speaks  of  private  revenge,  which  every  body  admits  is  con- 
demned by  the  Christian  law.  It  is  of  the  same  import  with 
the  text  we  have  just  dismissed.  It  simply  commands  patience 
under  injuries,  forbearance  towards  those  who  do  us  wrong, 
and  forbids  to  seek  redress  of  wrongs  done  us  in  a  resentful 
spirit,  or  by  our  own  hands  or  authority.  But  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  the  public  authority,  which  is  the  minister 
of  God,  may  not  redress  them,  or  that  the  commonwealth 
may  not  repel  or  vindicate  attacks  upon  itself,  whether  they 

•  **  Sunt  ergo  ista  prsecepta  patientiae  semper  in  cordis  prsparatione  reti- 
Denda,  ipsaque  benevolentia,  ne  reddatur  malom  pro  malo,  semper  in  vo- 
lantate  complenda  est.  Agenda  sunt  autem  multa,  etiam  cum  invitis 
benigna  quadam  asperitate  plectendis,  quorum  potius  utilitati  consulenda 

est  quam  yoluntati Nam  in  corripiendo  filio  quamlibet  aspere, 

Dunquam  amor  paternus  amittitur.  Fit  tamen  quod  nolit  et  doleat,  qui 
etiam  videtur  dolore  sanandus.  Ac  per  hoc  si  terrena  ista  respublica 
prsecepta  Christiana  custodiat,  et  ipsa  bella  sine  benevolentia  non  gereo- 
tur,  ut  ad  pietatis  justitieeque  pacatam  societatem  victis  facilius  consula- 
tur.  Nam  cui  licentia  iniquitatis  eripitur,  utiliter  vincitur ;  quoniam  nihil 
est  infelicius  felicitate  peccantium,  qua  poenalis  nutritur  impunitas,  et  mala 
voluntas  velut  hostis  interior  roboratur."  S.  Aug.  tibi  sup.  et  De  Serm. 
Domini  J  lib.  1,  c.  19,  and  also  St.  Thomas,  vH  sup. 
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come  from  within  or  from  without.  To  avenge  wrongs  is  not 
in  itself  wrong,  because  it  is  said  the  Lord  *'  will  repay  "  ;  nor 
is  it  wrong  for  the  magisUrate  to  avenge  them,  for  ^^  he  is  the 
minister  of  God,  an  avenger,"  as  we  have  seen,  "  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil  "  ;  and  it  is  wrong  for  the 
individual  to  do  it  only  because  in  civil  society  his  natural 
right  to  do  so  is  taken  away,  and  because  it  is  made  his 
duty  to  leave  it  to  God  or  the  minister  he  in  his  providence 
appoints. 

4.  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
powerful  through  God."  2  Cor.  x.  4.  But  St.  Paul  is 
speaking,  not  of  the  sword  which  the  magistrate  bears,  nor  of 
that  which  the  sovereign  state,  as  the  minister  of  God  to  exe- 
cute wrath,  may  put  into  the  hands  of  its  servants,  but  of  the 
weapons  to  be  used  in  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners. 
These,  indeed,  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  powerful 
through  the  virtue  God  confers  on  them.  Carnal  weapons  are 
unlawful  in  the  work  of  conversion,  for  conversion  is  not  con- 
version unless  voluntary.  God  says  to  the  sinner,  *'  Give  me 
thy  heart,"  that  is,  thy  will ;  and  this  carnal  weapons  can  force 
no  man  to  give.  It  can  be  subdued  only  by  spiritual  arms, 
rendered  effectual  through  divine  grace.  But  this  says  noth- 
ing against  the  lawfulness  of  repelling  or  avenging  injustice, 
whether  from  subjects  or  foreigners,  by  the  proper  authorities. 
These  several  texts,  then,  make  nothing  against  our  general 
conclusion,  that  war  is  not,  in  all  cases,  prohibited  by  the 
Christian  law. 

But  we  are  told,  still  further,  that  war  is  opposed  to  peace  ; 
yet  the  Gospel  is  a  Gospel  of  peace,  commands  peace,  and 
pronounces  a  blessing  on  peacemakers.  ^^  Beatipacificij  quo- 
niam  filii  Dei  vocabuntur,'^'^  St.  Matt.  v.  9.  War,  under- 
taken for  its  own  sake,  looking  to  itself  as  the  end,  is  opposed 
to  peace,  and  unlawful,  we  grant ;  but  war,  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  is  not  opposed  to 
peace,  but  may  be  the  only  means  possible  of  restoring  and 
securing  it.  Peace  is  then  willed,  the  intentions  are  peaceful, 
and  war,  as  a  necessity,  becomes  itself  a  peacemaker,  and  as 
such  is  lawful,  and  its  prosecutors  are  not  necessarily  deprived 
of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  peacemakers.  Hence,  St.  Au- 
gustine says,  —  ^'  Pacem  habere  debet  voluntas,  bellum  neces- 
sitas^  ut  liberet  Deus  a  necessitate,  et  conservet  in  pace.  Mn 
enimpax  qumritur  ut  bellum  excitetur,  sed  bellum  geriiur  ul  pax 
acquiratur.     Esto  ergo  etiam  bellando  pacijicus,  ill  eo$  quo9 
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for  the  boDor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  the  letter,  for  our  Lord,  who  fulfilled  it,  when 
struck  in  his  face,  did  not  turn  the  other  cheek,  but  defended 
himself  by  reasoning.  It  commands  patience  under  wrongs 
and  insults,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our 
own  authority  ;  but  it  does  not  prohibit  the  redress  of  wrongs 
by  the  proper  authorities  ;  because  we  know  from  the  testimo* 
ny  of  Su  Paul  that  the  magistrate  is  ^'  the  minister  of  God, 
an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Rom. 
xiii.  4.  Wrongs,  when  redressed  by  the  proper  authority, 
may  be  redressed  without  any  malignant  feehngs,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  most  benevolent  intentions  towards  the  wrong-doer. 
Wrongs  are  not,  in  all  cases,  to  go  unavenged,  otherwise  God 
would  not  have  appointed  a  ministry  to  avenge  them.  It  is 
often  the  greatest  of  evils  to  suffer  offences  to  go  unpunished, 
and  one  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  preventing  them  is  for 
the  magistrate  to  let  it  be  known  and  understood  that  they  can* 
not  be  committed  with  impunity.* 

3.  *'  Revenge  not  yourselves,  my  dearly  beloved,  but  give 
place  to  wrath  ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Rom.  xii.  19.  This,  though 
relied  on  by  the  peace  party,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  it 
speaks  of  private  revenge,  which  every  body  admits  is  con- 
demned by  the  Christian  law.  It  is  of  the  same  import  with 
the  text  we  have  just  dismissed.  It  simply  commands  patience 
under  injuries,  forbearance  towards  those  who  do  us  wrong, 
and  forbids  to  seek  redress  of  wrongs  done  us  in  a  resentful 
spirit,  or  by  our  own  hands  or  authority.  But  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  that  the  public  authority,  which  is  the  minister 
of  God,  may  not  redress  them,  or  that  the  commonwealth 
may  not  repel  or  vindicate  attacks  upon  itself,  whether  they 

*  **  Sant  ergo  ista  prscepta  patientise  semper  in  cordis  prsparatione  reti- 
nenda,  ipsaque  benevolentia,  ne  reddatur  malom  pro  malo,  semper  in  vo- 
lantate  complenda  est.  Agenda  sunt  autem  multa,  etiam  cum  invitis 
benigna  quadam  asperitate  plectendis,  quorum  potius  utilitati  consulenda 

est  quam  Yoluntati Nam  in  corripiendo  filio  quamlibet  aspere, 

Dunquam  amor  paternus  amittitur.  Fit  tamen  quod  nolit  et  doleat,  qui 
etiam  videtur  dolore  sanandus.  Ac  per  hoc  si  terrena  ista  respublica 
prsecepta  Christiana  custodiat,  et  ipsa  bella  sine  benevolentia  non  gereo- 
tur,  ut  ad  pietatis  justitieque  pacatam  societatem  victis  facilius  consula- 
tur.  Nam  cui  licentia  iniquitatis  eripitur,  utiliter  vincitur ;  quoniam  nihil 
est  infelicius  felicitate  peccantium,  qua  poenalis  nutritur  impunitas,  et  mala 
voluntas  velut  hostis  interior  roboratur."  S.  Aug.  nbi  sup,  et  De  Serm. 
Domini,  lib.  1,  c.  19,  and  also  St.  Thomas,  vH  sup. 
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on  nation,  the  aggrieved  party  will  have  the  right  and  be  com- 
pelled to  defend  and  avenge  itself  by  an  appeal  to  anns,  terri- 
ble as  that  appeal  may  be,  and  deplorable  as  may  be  the  ne- 
cessity which  demands  it. 

The  evils  of  war  are  great,  but  not  the  greatest.  It  is  a 
greater  evil  to  lose  national  freedom,  to  become  the  tributaries 
or  the  slaves  of  the  foreigner,  to  see  the  sanctity  of  our  homes 
invaded,  our  altars  desecrated,  and  our  wives  and  children 
made  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  oppressor.  These  are  evils 
which  do  not  die  with  us,  but  may  descend  upon  our  posterity 
through  all  coming  generations.  The  man  who  will  look  tame- 
ly on  and  see  altars  and  home  defiled,  all  that  is  sacred  and 
dear  wrested  from  him,  and  his  country  stricken  from  the  roll 
of  nations,  has  as  little  reason  to  applaud  himself  for  his  morals 
as  for  his  manhood.  No  doubt,  philanthropy  may  weep  over 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  ;  but  it  is  no  great  evil  to  die.  It 
is  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die,  and,  so  far  as  the  death  itself  is 
concerned,  it  matters  not  whether  it  comes  a  few  months  ear- 
lier or  a  few  months  later,  on  the  battle-field  or  in  our  own 
bedchambers.  The  evil  is  not  in  dying,  but  in  dying  unpre- 
pared. If  prepared,  —  and  the  soldier,  fighting  by  command  of 
his  country  in  her  cause,  may  be  prepared,  —  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence whether  the  death  come  in  the  shape  of  sabre-cut  or 
leaden  bullet,  or  in  that  of  disease  or  old  age.  The  tears  of 
the  sentimentalist  are  lost  upon  him  who  is  conscious  of  his 
responsibilities,  that  he  is  commanded  to  place  duty  before 
death,  and  to  weigh  no  danger  against  fidelity  to  his  God  and 
his  country.  Physical  pain  is  not  worth  counting.  Accumu- 
late all  that  you  can  imagine,  the  Christian  greets  it  with  joy 
when  it  lies  in  the  pathway  of  his  duty.  He  who  cannot  take 
his  life  in  his  hand,  and,  pausing  not  for  an  instant  before  the 
accumulated  tortures  of  years,  rush  in,  at  the  call  of  duty, 
where  ^^  blows  fall  thickest,  and  blows  fall  heaviest,"  deserves 
rebuke  for  his  moral  weakness,  rather  than  commendation  for 
his  ^'peaceable  dispositions." 

Wars,  we  have  been  told,  cost  money ;  and  we  have  among 
us  men  piquing  themselves  on  their  lofty  spiritual  views,  ac- 
cusing the  age  of  being  low  and  utilitarian,  and  setdng  them- 
selves up  as  moral  and  religious  reformers,  who  can  sit  calmly 
down  and  cast  up  in  dollars  and  cents  the  expenses  df  war, 
and  point  to  the  amount  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
its  lawfulness.  War  unquestionably  costs  money,  and  so  do 
food  and  clothing.     But  the  sums  expended  in  war  would,  if 
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applied  to  that  purpose,  found  so  many  schools  and  universi- 
ties, and  educate  so  many  children  !  The  amount  expended 
for  food  and  clothing  would  found  a  larger  number  of  schools 
and  universities,  and  educate  a  larger  number  of  children. 
You  should  ask,  not.  Will  it  cost  money  ?  but.  Is  it  necessary, 
is  it  just  ?  Would  you  weigh  gold  in  the  balance  with  duty, 
justice,  patriotism,  heroism  ?  If  so,  slink  back  to  your  tribe, 
and  never  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  being  contemptible. 

But  having  established  that  war  may  be  necessary  and  just, 
the  question  comes  up.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  or  sub* 
ject,  when  his  government  is  actually  engaged  in  war  ?  This 
IS  a  question  of  some  moment,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  are  so  many  among  us  who  entertain  very  loose 
notions  of  allegiance,  and  hardly  admit  that  loyalty  is  or  can 
be  a  virtue.  We  may  answer,  in  general  terms,  that,  when  a 
nation  declares  war,  the  war  is  a  law  of  the  land,  and  binds 
the  subject  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  reason  as  any 
other  law  of  the  land.  The  whole  question  b  simply  a  ques* 
tion  of  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  law.  So  far 
as  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  law,  so  far  he  is  bound  to 
render  all  the  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war  the  government  com- 
mands him  to  render,  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  commands  it. 

If  the  government  leaves  it  optional  with  the  citizen  whether 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  or  not,  he  is  unquestionably 
bound  to  remain  passive,  if  he  believes  the  war  to  be  unjust. 
Consequently,  no  foreigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  sover- 
eign making  the  war,  can  volunteer  his  services,  if  he  entertains 
any  scruples  about  its  justice.  But  the  subject,  though  enter- 
taining doubts  about  the  justice  of  a  given  war  in  its  incipient 
stages,  believing  his  government  too  hasty  in  its  proceedings, 
and  not  so  forbearing  as  it  might  and  should  have  been,  yet 
after  the  war  has  been  declared,  after  his  country  is  involved 
in  it,  can  retreat  only  by  suffering  grievous  wrongs,  and  seeks 
now  to  advance  only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  just  and 
lasting  peace,  may,  no  doubt,  even  volunteer  his  active  servi- 
ces, if  he  honestly  believes  them  to  be  necessary  ;  for  the  war 
now  has  changed  its  original  character,  has  ceased  to  be  ag- 
gressive, and  become  defensive  and  Just.  In  such  a  case,  love 
of  country,  and  the  general  duty  of*^  each  citizen  to  defend  his 
country,  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  indepeiidence,  override 
the  scruples  he  felt  with  regard  to  the  war  in  its  incipient 
stages,  and  enable  him  to  take  part  in  it  with  a  safe  con* 
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science.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear,  that,  when  the 
government  has  actually  declared  war,  and  actually  commands 
the  services  of  the  subject,  he  is  bound  in  conscience,  what- 
ever may  be  his  private  convictions  of  the  justice  of  the  war, 
to  render  them,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  is  bound  in  conscience 
to  obey  the  law.  If  he  takes  part  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  government,  he  takes  part,  even  tliough  bis  pri- 
vate conviction  is  against  the  war,  with  a  good  conscience ; 
because  the  motive  from  which  he  acts  is  not  to  prosecute  a 
war  he  does  not  regard  as  just,  but  to  obey  his  sovereign,  which 
he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  do,  and  which  he  must  do  for  con- 
science' sake. 

The  law  binds  in  conscience,  because  all  legitimate  govern- 
ment exists  by  divine  appointment,  and  has  a  divine  right  to 
make  laws.  For  the  same  reason,  then,  that  we  are  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  obey 
the  law.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  nation,  but  is  derived 
from  God.  Per  me  reges  regnant ^  et  legum  conditores  jnata 
decemunt,  ^'  By  me  kings  reign  and  lawgivers  decree  just 
things."  Prov.  viii.  15.  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God  ;  and 
the  powers  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore  he  that 
rcsisteth  the  power  resistcth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  they 
tliat  resist  purchase  damnation  to  themselves."  Rom.  xiii.  1, 
2.  Since,  then,  the  nation  is  sovereign  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, it  follows  necessarily,  that,  when  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  nation  declares  war,  and  commands  the  services  of  the 
subject,  he  is  held,  on  his  allegiance  to  God,  who  is  the  King 
of  kings  and  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  to  render  them,  and  can- 
not refuse  without  purchasing  damnation  to  himself. 

The  nation  is  not  constituted  sovereign  by  the  assent  of  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  it  must  be  a  sovereign 
nation  before  individuals  have  or  can  have  the  right  of  assent- 
ing or  dissenting.  The  error  of  Rousseau  and  of  some  of  our 
own  politicians  is  in  assuming  that  the  sovereignly,  the  au- 
thority to  institute  government,  to  make  and  execute  laws, 
inheres  primarily  in  the  people  distributively,  as  equal,  in- 
dependent individuals,  and  is  subsequently  possessed  by  the 
])eoplc  collectively,  as  a  political  organism  or  person,  by  vir^ 
tuc  of  the  assent  of  the  people  taken  distributively.  The  mo- 
tive for  advocating  this  view  is  twofold  :  the  first  is,  to  make 
the  basis  of  sovereignty  purely  human  ;  and  the  second,  to  take 
from  actually  existing  governments  all  claims  to  invidabilily. 
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and  thus  establish  a  sort  of  legal  right  od  the  part  of  subjects 
to  rebel  against  the  constituted  authorities,  whenever  they  judge 
it  to  be  expedient.  The  doctrine  is  the  offspring  of  an  age 
disposed  to  revolt  from  both  God  and  the  state,  and  can  be 
regarded  only  with  horror  by  the  Christian  and  the  patriot. 
The  true  doctrine  is,  that  every  nation,  that  is,  every  people 
taken  collectively,  as  a  moral  unity,  as  a  collective  individual, 
is,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation,  sovereign,  and  sovereign  by 
the  ordinance  of  God.  Being  thus  invested  by  the  divine  will 
with  the  political  sovereignty,  the  nation  acting  in  its  sovereign 
capacity  has,  saving  the  divine  law,  the  right  to  institute  such 
forms  of  government,  or  to  adopt  such  methods  for  the  ex- 
pression of  its  sovereign  will,  as  it  in  its  prudence  judges  best. 
It  may  institute  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  pure  democ- 
racy ;  it  may  combine  these  three  forms,  or  any  two  of  them, 
in  any  proportion  and  degree,  and  establish  such  mixed  gov- 
ernments as  it  pleases  ;  or  it  may  reject  all  these  forms,  and,  as 
with  us,  establish  representative  government,  to  be  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  popular  election.  Which  is  wisest  and 
best  is  for  each  nation  to  decide  for  itself.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  suppose  all  are  best  where  they  fit,  and  worst  where  they 
do  not  fit.  But  however  individuals  may  speculate,  and  what- 
ever preferences  as  simple  individuals  they  may  have,  the  na- 
tion acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity  is  the  sovereign  arbiter, 
and  alone  decides  which  shall  be  adopted,  and  having  once 
decided,  that  form  which  it  adopts  is  legitimate,  exists  by 
divine  right,  and  its  legitimate  acts  are  laws,  and  bind  in  the 
interior  as  well  as  in  the  exterior  court. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  actual  American  governments  as  of 
any  others.  The  American  people  were  created  by  their  colo- 
nial governments,  established  by  legitimate  authority,  bodies 
corporate  and  politic  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
But  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown,  creating  the  colonial 
governments,  and  reserving  the  allegiance  of  the  colonies,  ex- 
pressed or  necessarily  implied  reciprocal  obligations.  There 
was  an  express  or  implied  contract  between  the  crown  and  the 
colonies.  When  the  crown,  on  its  part,  broke  the  contract,  as 
we  alleged  it  did,  it  forfeited  its  rights,  and  the  colonies  were 
ipso  facto  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  necessarily  be- 
came ipso  facto  free  and  independent  states  or  nations,  as 
Great  Britain  herself  subsequently  acknowledged  them  to  be. 
As  independent  nations,  they  possessed  by  the  ordinance  of 
God,  who  makes  every  nation,  in  that  it  is  a  nation,  soyereign. 
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the  right  of  self-government,  and  were  free  to  devise  and 
adopt  such  forms  of  government,  not  repugnant  to  the  divine 
law,  as  they  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  wisdom  judged 
to  be  most  expedient.  They,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  given 
them  by  Almighty  God,  established  the  representative  form  of 
government,  under  a  federal  head.  This  form  of  govern- 
ment, therefore,  exists  with  us  by  divine  right,  is  an  ordinance 
of  God.  As  such  it  is  sovereign  and  inviolable  ;  as  such  it 
has  from  God  authority  to  enact  laws  for  the  common  good. 
Then,  since  we  are  all  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  God,  we 
are  bound  to  obey  the  government,  and  when  it  enacts  war, 
just  the  same  as  when  it  enacts  any  thing  else. 

Ignorant,  conceited,  and  unbelieving  politicians,  who  would 
be  free  to  rule,  but  not  bound  to  obey,  may  affect  to  be  startled, 
whenever  there  is  speech  of  the  divine  right  of  government ; 
but  we  really  say  nothing  that  militates  in  the  least  conceivable 
degree  against  popular  sovereignty.  Our  real  offence  consists, 
not  in  denying  the  popular  sovereignty,  but  in  asserting  for  it  a 
divine  sanction.  What,  indeed,  is  it  we  say  ?  Simply,  that 
the  nation,  that  is,  the  people  as  a  moral  unity,  or  collective 
individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  people  taken  distributive- 
ly,  is  sovereign  by  the  ordinance  of  God  ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  people  taken  distributively  owe  allegiance  to  tbe 
nation,  and  are  bound  to  obey  all  the  sovereign  enactments  of 
the  government,  not  merely  because  it  is  human  government, 
but  because  it  is  human  government  governing  by  divine  right. 
This  abridges  no  right  of  the  sovereign  people,  but  confirms 
its  rights  by  the  highest  of  all  possible  sanctions.  It  leaves 
the  nation  free  to  adopt,  if  it  chooses,  a  pure  democracy,  and 
commands  us,  even  though  individually  disapproving  that  form 
of  government,  to  obey  it  for  conscience'  sake.  In  a  word, 
the  doctrine  we  lay  down  makes  the  nation — that  is,  the  whole 
people  taken  collectively  —  sovereign  and  inviolable,  and  the 
form  of  government  it  adopts,  legitimate  and  sacred,  as  the 
ordinance  of  God.  It  no  doubt,  therefore,  stamps  with  the 
divine  as  well  as  the  national  displeasure  what  by  a  strange 
perversion  is  termed  sometimes  '^  the  sacred  right  of  insurrec- 
tion," and  utterly  condemns  all  attempts  at  rebellion  or  resist- 
ance to  established  government,  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
its  legitimate  functions,  as  so  many  attacks  on  the  inviolability 
of  the  nation,  and  therefore  on  the  inviolability  of  God  him- 
self, who  ordains  that  every  nation,  in  that  it  is  a  nation,  shall 
be  sovereign  and  inviolable.     It  can  tolerate  no  efforts  of  any 
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portion  of  the  people  to  change  by  violence  any  established 
form  of  government  for  the  sake  of  establishing  another  form 
which  they  may  believe  to  be  more  for  the  common  good. 
But  it  leaves  individuals  perfectly  free  to  labor  through  legal 
forms,  in  an  orderly  manner,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  itself,  when  act- 
ing in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  we  did  at  the  epoch  of  what 
we  call  our  Revolution,  or  as  we  do  through  the  legal  conven- 
tions of  the  people,  to  change  even  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  ordain  such  new  methods  for  the  expression  of 
its  sovereign  wUl  as  it  may  believe  to  be  most  for  the  common 
good.*  It  leaves  the  people  as  the  commonwealth  and  the 
people  as  individuals  all  the  freedom  there  is  this  side  of 
license,  and  forbids  nothing  that  is  compatible  with  national 
sovereignty  and  inviolability.  It  can  be  objected  to,  then,  by 
none  who  are  not  prepared  to  object  to  all  government,  all 
law,  and  all  order. 

The  duty  of  obedience  to  law  is  precisely  the  same  under  a 
republican  government  as  under  any  other  form  of  government. 
For  though  the  people  make  the  law,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  they  are  held  to  obey  it.  They  make 
the  law  in  their  collective  sense,  as  a  moral  unity,  or  public 
person  ;  they  are  held  to  obey  in  their  distributive  capacity,  as 
simple  individuals.  In  their  quality  of  electors,  acting  through 
legal  forms  prescribed  by  sovereign  authority,  the  people  with 
us  make  the  law,  but  it  is  only  when  so  acting  that  they  make 
it,  have  any  voice  in  making  it,  or  incur  any  responsibility, 
be  the  law  what  it  may.  As  individuals  acting  in  any  other 
capacity,  they  are  subjects,  and  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  would  be  in  case  they  enjoyed  no  elective 
franchise  at  all.  The  law  is  as  imperative  with  us  as  it  is  un- 
der any  other  form  of  government,  and  can  no  more  be  resist- 
ed with  a  safe  conscience  than  elsewhere. 

This  assumed,  the  individual  in  his  quality  of  subject  stands 
here  in  relation  to  the  law  precisely  as  he  does  in  those  coun- 
tries where  there  is  no  elective  franchise.  He  incurs,  indeed, 
as  elector,  a  responsibility  for  the  law,  and  cannot  be  exempt- 
ed from  blame,  if  he  have  not  done  all  in  his  power  to  make 
the  law  just  and  useful ;  but  when  the  proper  authorities  have 
enacted  and  promulgated  the  law,  he  in  his  quality  of  subject 

«  See  St.  Th.,  Summa^  1.  2,  Q.  97,  a.  1,  and  St.  Aug.,  De  labero 
ArhitriOj  I.,  c.  6. 
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incurs  no  responsibility  by  obeying  it,  in  consequence  of  bis 
responsibility  as  an  elector  in  making  it.  Tbe  act  of  making 
the  law  was  not  his  individual  act,  and  he  is  responsible  for  it, 
providing  he  acted  with  proper  motives,  only  so  far  as  he 
went  to  make  up  the  collective  unity  that  enacted  it.  But 
the  act  of  obedience  or  of  disobedience  is  purely  his  indi- 
vidual act,  and  is  unaffected,  as  obedience  or  disobedience,  by 
any  act  of  his  performed  in  another  capacity,  in  which  he  acts 
not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  Suppose, 
then,  I  look  upon  the  war  declared  by  my  government  as  un- 
just or  uncalled  for.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  why  I  should 
exert  myself  in  my  quality  of  elector  to  get  the  law  declaring 
it  repealed,  but  it  leaves  me  in  my  quality  of  subject  precisely 
where  I  should  be  in  case  I  had  no  elective  franchise.  I  am 
just  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  law  declaring  the  war,  and 
incur  no  more  blame  for  aiding  in  prosecuting  it.  The  citizen, 
when  he  believes  a  law  unjust,  is  doubtless  bound  as  an  elec- 
tor to  seek  its  repeal  ;  but  till  repealed,  he  is  as  much  bound 
to  obey  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  no  elector,  and  only  a  sim- 
ple subject ;  and  being  so  bound,  mcurs  no  blame  in  obeying 
it,  that  he  would  not  then  also  incur. 

But  is  there  no  limit  to  this  obedience  to  law  i  Have  I  not 
the  right  to  judge  the  acts  of  authority,  and  decide  for  myself 
whether  they  are  such  as  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  obey  ? 
That  is,  Does  or  does  not  the  law  depend  on  the  assent  of  the 
governed  for  its  validity  ?  It  is  a  sort  of  maxim  with  us 
Americans,  that  no  man  can  be  justly  held  to  obey  a  law  to 
which  he  has  not  assented.  This,  taken  absolutely,  is  not  ad- 
missible. The  sovereign  authority  resides  in  the  people  as  a 
whole,  taken  collectively,  not  in  the  people  distributively,  and 
is  derived  not  from  the  people  as  individuals,  as  Rousseau 
dreamed,  but  from  God,  as  we  have  before  proved  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Moreover,  to  make  the  law  depend  on  tbe 
assent  of  the  governed,  that  is,  on  the  assent  of  the  subject,  is 
to  deny  that  the  law  is  law,  that  the  subject  is  a  subject,  and 
to  assert  that  one  is  bound  by  no  law,  but  free  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  There  can  be  no  legitimate  government  unless  it 
have  the  right  to  govern,  and  there  can  be  no  right  to  govern 
where  there  is  not  a  correlative  obligation  to  obey.  If  the 
law  cannot  bind  the  subject  till  he  gives  his  assent,  and  he  is 
free  to  give  or  withhold  his  assent,  he  is,  and  can  be,  under 
no  obligation  to  obey  unless  he  chooses,  and  then  there  is  no 
riglit  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enforce  obedience  ; 
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then  no  right  to  govern  ;  and  then  no  government.  To  make 
the  law  depend  (or  its  validity  on  the  assent  of  the  governed 
is,  then,  the  denial  of  all  government.  But  government  exists 
by  divine  right.  It  has  from  God  the  right  to  command. 
Then  it  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  entreating  or  requesting 
the  subject  to  be  so  complacent  as  to  obey.  The  law,  then, 
is  complete,  the  moment  it  is  enacted  and  promulgated  by  the 
proper  authority.  If  the  law  is  then  complete,  the  subject 
has  no  assent  to  give  or  withhold,  no  judgment  to  form,  no  de- 
cision to  take,  but  that  to  obey. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense,  in  this  country,  and  perhaps 
in  all  countries,  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  law  ;  but  this  is  the  as- 
sent they  give  in  their  quality  of  electors,  through  the  medium 
of  their  representatives  in  enacting  the  law,  not  an  assent 
which  they  give  as  subjects  to  the  law  after  it  is  enacted  and 
promulgated.  The  distinction  is  obvious  and  important.  It 
is  only  in  our  quality  of  electors,  through  the  medium  of  our 
representatives,  that  we  have  any  legislative  authority,  any  as- 
sent, to  give  or  to  withhold.  But  in  this  quality  we  have  al- 
ready assented  to  the  law,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been 
enacted,  since  there  is  no  power  with  us  but  the  people  in  this 
quality  and  through  this  medium  that  does  or  can  make  the 
law.  Having  thus  assented,  nay,  enacted  the  law,  we  have  no 
more  assent  to  give,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek,  after  this, 
the  assent  of  the  people  in  their  capacity  of  simple  individuals, 
in  which  they  are  simply  subjects,  and  have  no  legislative  voice 
whatever.  Having  spoken  once  in  our  legislative  capacity,  as 
electors,  through  our  representatives,  we  must  obey,  till,  by 
speaking  again  in  the  same  capacity  and  through  the  same  me- 
dium, we  repeal  the  law.  That  is,  when  the  people  have 
made  the  law,  they  must  obey  it,  till  they,  through  the  forms 
through  which  they  made  it,  repeal  it. 

But  laws  may  undoubtedly  be  unjust.  Am  I  bound  to  obey 
unjust  laws  ?  We  will  let  St.  Thomas  answer  this  question 
for  us.  "  Laws  imposed  by  human  authority  may  be  either  just 
or  unjust.  If  they  are  indeed  just,  they  bind  in  conscience, 
by  the  eternal  law  from  which  they  are  derived,  according 
to  Prov.  viii.  15,  —  *  Per  me  reges  regnant,  et  legum  condi' 
tores  justa  decemunt.^  They  are  just  when  they  ordain  what 
is  for  the  common  good,  when  enacted  by  an  authority  which 
does  not  exceed  its  powers,  and  when  they  distribute  in  equal 
proportions  the  burdens  they  impose  upon  the  subjects  for  the 
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common  good.  For,  since  each  man  is  a  part  of  the  ronld- 
tude,  every  man  belongs  to  the  muhitude  in  that  which  he  b 
and  in  that  which  he  has,  in  like  manner  as  the  part  belongs  in 
what  it  is  to  the  whole,  and  hence  nature  allows  a  certain  det- 
riment to  the  part  that  the  whole  may  be  saved.  Consequent- 
ly, laws  of  this  kind,  which  proportion  equally  the  burdens  im- 
posed, are  just,  bind  in  conscience,  and  are  legal  laws.  But 
laws  may  be  unjust  in  two  senses.  1.  By  contrariety  to  Aii^ 
man  good,  in  the  respects  just  mentioned.  They  are  unjust, 
when  a  prince  imposes  burdens  on  his  subjects,  not  for  the  com- 
mon good,  but  rather  for  his  own  glory  or  cupidity,  when  they 
exceed  the  commission  or  the  authority  which  ordains  them, 
and  when  the  burdens  they  impose,  even  though  for  the  com- 
mon good,  arc  not  equally  proportioned.  Such  acts  are  vio- 
lences rather  than  laws,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  De  Lib.  Arh.^ 
I.,  c.  5,  — '  Lex  esse  non  videtur,  qtuejusta  nonfueritJ*  Laws 
of  this  kind  do  not  bind  in  conscience,  unless,  perchance,  for 
the  avoiding  of  scandal  or  disorder,  for  which  a  roan  must  fore- 
go his  own  rights,  according  to  St.  Matt.  v.  40,  41,  —  ^  Qm 
angariaverit  te  mille  passus^  vade  cum  eo  alia  duo  ;  et  qui  ab- 
stulerit  tibi  tunicam,  da  et  et  pallium.^  2.  Laws  may  be  un- 
just by  contrariety  to  divine  good,  as  the  edicts  of  tyrants  com- 
manding idolatry  or  other  things  forbidden  by  the  divine  law. 
Such  laws  are  to  be  observed  in  no  sense  whatever,  since,  Acts 
iv.,  it  is  necessary  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  • 

The  principle  is,  that  all  just  laws  bind  in  conscience  ;  but, 
with  regard  to  unjust  laws,  wc  must  distinguish  between  those 
which  arc  unjust  because  they  ordain  what  is  repugnant  to  hu- 
man good,  and  those  which  are  unjust  because  they  ordain 
what  is  repugnant  to  the  divine  law.  The  latter  do  not  bind, 
Ijut  wc  are  bound  in  conscience  to  refuse  to  obey  them  at  all 
hazards  ;  the  former,  when  lliey  only  require  us  to  suffer 
wronjr,  —  and  if  they  ^o  farther  and  command  us  to  do  wrong, 
they  are  identical  with  the  latter,  —  we  may  obey,  and  are 
bound  to  obey,  when  our  disobedience  would  cause  scandal  or 
breed  disturbance  in  the  state. 

But  who  is  to  determine  whether  the  laws  are  just  or  un- 
just ?  Not  absolutely  in  all  cases  the  state,  for  that  would 
ninkc  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  laws  nugatory, 
since  the  state,  in  enacting  a  law,  decides  that  it  is  just ;  not 
tlic  individual,  for  that  would  make  the  law  depend  on  the  as- 
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sent  of  the  subject  for  its  legality,  which  we  have  seen  is  not 
the  fact,  and  cannot  be  the  fact,  if  we  are  to  have  government 
at  all.  There  is  here,  to  many  minds,  no  doubt,  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty ;  but,  without  considering  it  in  a  light  which  would  in- 
volve a  controversy  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  we  may 
answer  the  question  by  laying  down  the  principle,  that  authority 
18  always  presumptively  in  the  right,  and  the  law  prima  facie 
evidence  of  justice.  The  onus  probandi  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  subject,  who  must  prove  the  law  to  be  unjust,  be- 
fore he  can  have  the  right  to  refuse  it  obedience.  For  this 
bis  own  private  judgment  or  conviction  can  never  suffice.  If 
he  can  allege  nothing  against  the  law  but  his  own  individual 
persuasion  of  its  injustice,  he  is  bound,  by  his  general  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  laws,  to  obey  it.  No  one,  then,  can  ever  be 
justified  in  disobeying  on  his  own  private  authority.  He  must 
sustain  his  refusal  to  obey  by  an  authority  higher  than  his  own, 
higher  than  that  of  the  state,  or  else  he  will  be  guilty  of  resist- 
ing the  ordinance  of  God,  and,  therefore,  purchase  damnation 
to  himself.  Hence,  where  there  is  no  infallible  authority  to 
decide,  the  subject  must  always  presume  the  law  to  be  just, 
unless  it  manifestly  and  undeniably  ordains  what  is  wrong  in 
itself,  and  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God. 

This  rule  may  strike  some  as  too  stringent,  but,  if  examined 
closely,  it  will  be  found  to  allow  all  the  liberty  to  the  subject 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  government.  If,  for  instance, 
the  government  should  command  me  to  lie,  to  steal,  to  rob, 
to  bear  false  witness,  or  any  thing  else  manifestly  against  the 
law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  God,  I  should  hold  myself  bound 
to  disobey,  and  to  take  the  consequences  of  my  disobedience. 
So,  also,  if  my  government  should  declare  war  against  an  un- 
offending state,  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  it  of  its  territory, 
destroying  its  independence,  and  reducing  its  people  to  slavery, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Christian  religion  and 
substituting  a  false  religion,  and  should  command  me  to  aid  it 
in  its  nefarious  designs,  I  should  hold  myself  bound  in  con- 
science to  refuse  at  all  hazards  ;  for  such  a  war  would  be 
manifestly  and  palpably  unjust,  not  in  my  judgment  only,  but 
in  that  of  all  sound-minded  men.  Such  a  case  would  be  clear, 
and  duty  would  be  so  plain  that  no  question  could  arise.  But 
in  a  case  less  clear  and  manifest,  in  a  case  where  there  was 
room  for  doubt,  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  I  should 
hold  myself  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  government,  for 
conscience'  sake,  leaving  the  responsibility  with  it)  sure  of  in* 
curring  no  blame  myself. 
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In  conclusion,  we  say,  that,  though  we  htTe  defended  the 
lawfulness  of  war,  when  declared  hj  the  sovereign  authoritjr, 
for  a  just  cause,  and  prosecuted  with  right  intentions,  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  resdess  and  ambitious  spirit  that  cfaves 
war  for  tlie  sake  of  excitement  or  glory.     Only  a  stem  neces- 
sity can  ever  justify  the  resort  to  arms,  and  that  necessity  does 
not  in  reality  often  exist.     In  most  cases,  the  war,  with  a  little 
prudence,  a  little  forbearance,  a  little  use  of  reason,  might  be 
avoided  ;  and  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  rulers  when 
tiicy  unnecessarily  plunge  two  nations  in  the  horrors  of  war. 
Yet  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  authority  to  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  war,  no  less  than  to  declare  it ;  and  when  not  mani- 
festly and  undeniably  for  that  which  is  wrong  in  itself,  the  sub- 
ject is  bound  to  obey,  and  give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his  coun- 
try.    But  the  subject  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  fight  only 
under  the  national  banner.     He  can  never  justly  fight  under 
the  blood-red  flag  of  the  factionist  or  of  the  revoh^nist.    The 
loyal  subject  hears  no  call  to  the  battle-field  but  that  of  lus  sov- 
ereign.    This  sovereign  he  bears,  by  him  he  stands,  for  lum 
lie  is  ready  to  fight  against  any  enemies,  from  within  or  from 
without.     But  there  he  stops.     He  can  join  with  no  fiiction, 
with  no  party,  against  the  legitimate  authorities  of  his  countiy. 
No  dreams  of  free  institutions,  of  popular  government,  of  an 
earthly  paradise,  can  make  him  raise  the  parricidal  hand,  and 
seek  by  violence  to  overthrow  legitimate  government,  and  in- 
troduce a  new  political  order.     No,  dearly  as  we  love  liberal 
institutions,  and  as  ready  as  we  are  to  spill  our  heart's  blood  in 
their  defence  where  they  are  the  legal  order,  we  would  rush  to 
the  side  of  authority,  and  spill  the  same  blood  against  them, 
if  there  were  an  attempt  by  violence  to  introduce  them.     True 
freedom  is  only  where  the  law  is  supreme,  and  the  law  is  su- 
preme only  where  the  people  reverence  it,  and  feel  themsdves 
hound  by  their  duty  to  God  to  obey  it. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  we  have,  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
article,  given  utterance  to  views  not  precisely  in  harmony  with 
those  commonly  set  forth  by  the  American  newspaper  press  ; 
yet  we  are  sure  that  we  have  only  uttered  the  sentiments  of  the 
sound  portion  of  the  American  people.  At  bottom  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  loyal,  and,  though  of  late  perverted  and  carried 
away  by  a  senseless  clamor  about  liberty,  and  democracy,  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  they  have  naturally  a  deep  rever- 
ence ior  law,  and  the  disposition  to  obey  it  when  it  is  against 
them  as  well  as  when  it  is  in  their  favor.     The  cloud  which 
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has  been  gathering  and  rolling  its  dark  and  massy  folds  over  us, 
we  trust,  will  yet  break  and  disperse,  and  permit  us  to  joy  as 
we  behold  once  more  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  strong  current 
of  good  sense  which  belongs  to  our  national  character  will  suc- 
ceed, we  trust,  in  carrying  away  the  froth  and  foam  which  haye 
collected  on  its  surface,  here  and  there  in  the  eddies,  and  leave 
the  waters  clear  and  limpid  as  our  fathers  wished  them.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  been  indulging  in  speculations 
foreign  to  our  national  character,  and  have  lost  sight  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  institutions.  The  fathers,  one  after  one,  disap- 
peared, and  left  us  to  a  new  generation,  ardent,  ignorant,  con- 
ceited, and  headstrong,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  who  hurried  us 
on  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  But  this  new  gen- 
eration is  now  older  than  it  was,  has  profited  somewhat  by  ex- 
perience, and  what  remains  of  it  becomes  more  sober,  and 
seeks  to  repair  the  mischief  it  has  done  ;  and,  after  a  few 
more  rash  experiments  and  failures,  we  trust,  under  a  favoring 
Providence,  we  shall  be  able  to  exhibit  an  example  of  a  loyal 
people,  free  because  loyal,  and  prosperous  because  free.  If 
we  have  spoken  severely,  it  has  not  been  in  bitterness  nor  in 
despair. 

Of  the  actual  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  Mexico 
we  have  purposely  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion.  We 
will  now  only  add,  that,  whatever  may  be  our  own  private  con- 
victions of  the  justice  or  expediency  of  that  war,  or  of  the 
wisdom  or  energy  displayed  by  the  War  Department  in  its 
prosecution,  it  does  not  come  within  the  category  of  those 
wars  which  are  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God.  Os- 
tensibly, at  least,  it  is  undertaken  for  a  justifiable  cause,  and 
prosecuted  only  for  the  sake  of  a  just  and  lastmg  peace.  We 
may  wish  for  the  speedy  return  of  peace,  but  we  are  bound  to 
render  the  government,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  all  the  services 
it  commands  ;  and  no  citizen  can  refuse  to  do  so,  without  fail- 
ing in  his  obedience  to  law,  and  his  duty  to  his  country.  Yet 
we  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope,  that  our  government, 
in  adjusting  the  terms  of  peace,  will  remember  the  distracted 
state  and  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  show  its  moderation.  It 
may,  undoubtedly,  demand  indemnification  for  wrongs  received 
and  for  expenses  incurred,  but  let  it  be  generous,  forbearing. 
We  have  territory  enough,  and  it  is  more  for  our  interest  as  a 
nation  to  sustain  Mexico  in  her  independence  and  nationality 
than  to  absorb  her,  if  we  could,  in  the  Union. 

However  this  may  be,  let  us  never  forget  that  there  is  a 
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Sovereign  Arbiter  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  and  that  wars 
are  never  accidents,  never  take  place  but  by  divine  permis- 
sion, and  unless  He  who  rules  over  all  has  some  purpose  of 
mercy  or  of  vengeance  to  accomplish  by  them.  Nations  are 
but  his  instruments,  and  he  uses  them  as  he  pleases.  Nations 
may  sin,  as  well  as  individuals  ;  and  when  they  do,  he  punishes 
them  here,  for  they  have  no  hereafter.  Mexico  has  offended 
God.  She  rebelled  against  her  king,  and,  without  any  cause 
of  complaint,  from  a  mere  love  of  change  and  novelty,  threw 
olF  her  legitimate  sovereign.  She  has  oppressed  the  pastors 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  placed  over  her  to  rule  her,  and  to 
feed  her  with  the  bread  of  life  ;  she  has  forgotten  her  ancient 
faith,  neglected  her  religion,  and  sought  greatness  and  glory  in 
infidelity  and  licentiousness,  and  Almighty  God  is  angry  with 
her,  and  uses  us  as  his  instruments  for  her  chastisement,  that 
he  may  one  day  remember  her  in  mercy.  Let  us  beware. 
Let  us  not  boast,  and  say,  ^^  Mine  own  arm  has  gotten  me  the 
victor}'."  He  knows  well  how  to  humble  us,  and  when  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose  with  us,  when  the  cup  of  our  iniquity 
is  full,  he  will  visit  us  with  a  sevenfold  vengeance.  It  is  no 
proof  that  he  is  satisfied  with  us,  that  he  has  thus  far  given  suc- 
cess to  our  arms.  In  the  hour  of  success  is  the  time  to  hum- 
ble ourselves,  to  remember  non  nobisy  and  to  pray  that  we 
may  have  the  grace  to  return  to  God,  and  to  avert  his  displeas- 
ure. Alas  !  we,  too,  have  forgotten  God,  and  put  our  trust 
in  ourselves,  in  our  own  stout  hearts  and  strong  right  arms. 
We  have  prospered  beyond  all  example,  and  we  have  ascribed 
our  prosperity  to  ourselves,  and  forgotten  to  remember  whose 
it  is  to  give  or  withhold.  For  this  wonderful  prosperity  of 
ours,  we  shall  one  day,  as  a  nation,  be  called  to  render  a  strict 
account.  May  that  be  a  day,  not  of  vengeance,  but  of  appro- 
bation and  reward  ! 


Art.  V.  —  The  Right  Reverend  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick^ 
second  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston, 

Few  who  had  the  honor  of  personally  knowing  tlie  late  em- 
inent Bishop  of  Boston  but  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  and 
good  man,  and  upon  themselves  as  highly  privileged  in  being 
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permitted  to  love  and  revere  him.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  with  those  who  were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with 
him,  who  sat  familiarly  at  his  table,  and  shared  his  intimacy. 
To  them  he  was  a  pleasant  companion,  a  faithful  and  affection- 
ate friend,  a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor,  a  watchful  and  lov- 
ing father.  They  have  no  words  to  say  how  much  they  loved 
and  venerated  him,  or  to  express  how  deeply  they  feel  their 
bereavement.  They  never  met,  and  they  have  no  hope  of 
meeting,  his  equal  in  another  ;  and  their  grief  would  be  more 
than  they  could  bear,  did  they  not  6nd  consolation  in  reflecting 
that  it  has  been  theirs  to  know  familiarly  one  who  gave  them, 
by  his  virtues,  a  higher  conception  of  the  capacities  of  our 
common  nature,  and  of  the  power  and  riches  of  divine  grace  ; 
that  they  have  felt  the  influence,  enjoyed  the  friendship,  and 
received  the  paternal  counsels  and  blessing  of  one  whose  labors 
and  example  were  a  precious  gift  from  heaven  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  lived  ;  and  that  he  is  removed  from  them  only 
to  enter  upon  the  rewards  of  his  fidelity  and  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice, and  to  be  able  to  serve  more  effectually  the  children  he 
so  tenderly  loved,  by  his  more  intimate  union  with  the  common 
Father  of  us  all. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  write  the  life 
and  portray  the  character  of  this  eminent  divine,  and  model  of 
Christian  prelates  ;  but  that  is  an  honor  to  which  it  is  not  ours 
to  aspire.  That  honor  is  reserved  for  others,  who  are  less  re- 
cent members  of  the  flock  over  which  he  was  set  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  have  known  him  longer  and  better,  and  can  speak 
more  worthilv  of  the  events  of  his  active  life  and  his  invaluable 
services  to  religion  in  this  country,  and  who  are  more  entitled 
to  the  consolation  of  delineating,  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful, those  traits  of  his  character  which  so  quickened  their  love 
of  virtue,  and  so  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  We  can  pre- 
sume only  to  recall  for  our  readers  a  few  impressions  we  per- 
sonally received  in  our  short  but  frequent  intercourse  with  him 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  —  an  intercourse,  we  need 
not  say,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  richest  of  the  many  blessings 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  ever  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand 
along  our  pathway  in  life. 

We  saw  Bishop  Fenwick  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring  of 
1843.  During  the  preceding  winter  our  religious  views  had  un- 
dergone several  important  modifications,  and  we  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Catholic  Church  might  prove  to  be  less  corrupt 
than  we  had  supposed,  —  might,  perhaps,  after  all,  turn  out  to 
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be  the  Church  of  God.  Our  attention  was  caUed  more  partic- 
ularly to  this  point  by  seeing  some  of  our  essays  copied  with 
commendation  into  one  or  two  Catliolic  journals.  We  had 
had,  strictly  speaking,  no  acquaintance  with  Catholics  ;  we  had 
never  read,  hardly  even  seen,  a  single  book  written  by  a  Cath- 
olic in  exposition  and  defence  of  Catholic  doctrines  ;  and  we 
thought  it  singular  that  we  should  be  able  to  write  any  thing  ac- 
ceptable to  Catholics.  Were  wc  in  very  deed  approaching  the 
Church  ?  Had  we  unconsciously  adopted  principles  which,  if 
followed  out,  would  require  us  to  abandon  our  position  in  the 
Protestant  world  ?  The  question  was  worth  settling,  and  we 
knew  not  how  to  settle  it  without  applying  to  some  living 
Catholic  teacher.  Accordingly,  with  many  misgivings,  after 
much  internal  conflict,  and  summoning  up  all  our  courage,  we 
sought  an  interview  with  Bishop  Fenwick.  A  young  friend, 
who  had  been  introduced  to  him,  called  with  us  ;  we  were 
shown  into  his  room,  our  friend  told  him  our  name,  and  in  a 
moment  we  were  perfectly  at  our  ease.  A  lively  conversation 
instantly  ensued,  on  one  subject  and  another,  but  with  no  direct 
reference  to  tlie  point  on  which  we  wished  to  consult  him.  It 
was  Holy  Week  ;  his  time  was  much  taken  up,  and  we  for- 
bore to  prolong  our  interview  beyond  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
Requesting  permission  to  call  and  see  him  again,  when  he 
should  be  more  at  leisure,  we  took  our  leave. 

Certainly,  nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  this  interview  ; 
nothing  remarkable  was  said  ;  and  yet  we  were  strangely  af- 
fected, and  had  a  strong  inclination,  on  taking  our  leave,  to 
kneel  and  beg  the  Bishop's  blessing.  What  affected  us  we 
could  not  have  told,  can  hardly  tell  even  now,  and  yet  affected 
we  were,  and  went  out  from  his  presence  feeling  that  we  were 
a  different  man  from  what  we  were  on  entering.  We  had  re- 
marked no  extraordinary  ability  or  acquirement,  and  what  had 
been  said  on  either  side  had  been  said  in  a  lively  and  half-sport- 
ive strain.  If  one  thing  struck  us  more  than  another  in  the 
Bishop's  character,  it  was  his  ease  and  agreeableness  of  man- 
ner, and  his  ready  humor  and  pleasant  wit.  Yet  there  was, 
withal,  so  much  tenderness,  so  much  sweetness  and  simplicity 
of  spirit,  so  much  paternal  sensibility,  that  he  took  instant  pos- 
session of  us,  and  we  were  never  able  afterwards  to  dismiss  him 
from  our  mind  or  heart.  Assuredly,  on  entering  his  room,  we 
had  no  serious  thought  of  becoming  a  Catholic  ;  but  we  left 
him  with  the  full  determination  to  return,  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  more  at  leisure,  and  solicit  his  instructions. 
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Certainly,  we  did  not  leave  Bishop  Fenwick  with  the  im<* 
pression  that  he  was  personally  that  remarkable  man  we  sub- 
sequently found  him.  Indeed,  while  we  were  conversing  with 
him,  though  he  related  an  anecdote  of  himself,  our  thoughts 
were  not  fixed  on  him  personally.  He  was  not  occupied  with 
himself,  and  he  did  not  permit  you  to  be  occupied  with  him. 
Persons  were  out  of  the  question,  and  forgotten.  He  entered 
into  no  argument  with  us,  and  said  nothing  to  flatter  our  vanity 
or  self-love,  and  we  went  out  humbled,  not  exalted,  in  our  es- 
timation. What,  then,  was  the  secret  of  his  influence  ?  It 
was  hard  to  say.  But,  in  fact,  the  influence  of  the  truly  great 
man  is  always  a  puzzle,  for  you  rarely  see  or  suspect,  at  the 
moment,  his  real  greatness.  The  men  who  strike  us  suddenly 
as  great  are,  in  general,  men  who  are  so  only  in  this  or  that 
particular,  and  who,  though  calling  forth  our  admiration,  exert 
very  litde  influence  on  our  minds  or  hearts.  They  have  cer- 
tain prominences  of  character  which  arrest  attention  ;  but  on 
familiar  acquaintance,  they  are  almost  always  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  many  of  the  requisites  of  true  greatness.  The  truly 
great  man  presents  always,  so  to  speak,  an  even  surface,  and 
fails,  by  his  very  greatness,  to  impress  us  at  first  sight  with  a 
sense  of  his  superiority.  One  feels  this  in  studying  the  char- 
acter of  Washington.  His  is  a  character  of  admirable  pro- 
portions, remarkable  for  its  completeness  and  integrity.  Noth- 
ing projects  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  only  after  long  study  and 
comparison  that  its  real  superiority  begins  to  dawn  upon  us. 
It  was  so  with  Bishop  Fenwick,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His 
character  was  admirably  balanced  ;  the  proportions  were  pre- 
served throughout,  and  you  were  unconscious  of  its  real  supe- 
riority till  you  had  measured  the  scale  on  which  it  was  con- 
structed. In  company  with  him  and  others,  you  would  often 
feel  that  he  counted  for  the  least  present,  till  gradually  you  dis- 
covered that  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  that  had  been  going 
on,  and  that,  without  intending  it,  without  being  conscious  that 
he  was  doing  it,  he  had  moved  each  according  to  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind.  Perfectly  unassuming,  void  of  all  pretension, 
and  anxious  to  make  himself  of  no  account,  he  was  ever  the 
master-spirit,  and  would  have  been,  place  him  where  or  with 
whom  you  might.  We  have  known  intimately  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  those  our  countrymen  delight  to 
honor,  but  in  this  respect  we  have  never  seen  him  surpassed, 
or  even  equalled. 

It  was  over  a  year  before  we  saw  Bishop  Fenwick  for  the 
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second  time.  Immediately  after  Easter,  he  left  Boston  to  at- 
tend the  Provincial  Council  at  Baltimore,  and  to  spend  some 
weeks  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Maryland,  his  native  State. 
Before  he  returned,  we  were  engrossed  with  a  new  question. 
We  could  accept  the  Church,  but  hesitated  to  abjure  Protes- 
tantism. We  regretted  that  the  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  broken  away  from  the  Church,  and  set  up  rival 
and  hostile  communions  of  their  own  ;  and  we  should  have  re- 
joiced, if  it  had  been  our  lot  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up 
in  her  communion.  But  when  we  came  to  reflect  seriously  on 
the  matter,  we  found  we  could  not  join  her  communion,  without 
saying,  by  our  act,  that  we  believed  Protestantism  to  be  an  un- 
safe way  of  salvation.  If  salvation  was  attainable  out  of  the 
Church,  there  could  be  no  solid  reason  for  joining  her ;  if  not, 
what  was  to  be  said  of  the  whole  Protestant  world,  and  of 
those  eminent  Protestants  whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
love  and  honor  as  the  glory  of  their  age  and  race  ?  To  as- 
sume that  all  these  must  be  6nally  lost,  if  dying  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  altogether  more  than  we 
were  prepared  for.  Could  not  an  alternative  be  found  }  Is 
there  not  some  ground  on  which  we  may  accept  the  Church, 
without  abandoning  our  hope  for  our  Protestant  friends  ?  We 
spent  a  whole  year  in  trying  to  discover  some  such  ground ; 
but  without  any  satisfactory  success.  Meanwhile,  the  matter 
began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect,  —  began  to  come  home  to  our 
own  conscience.  We  had  no  lease  of  hfe  ;  we  might,  at  any 
moment,  be  summoned  to  our  last  account ;  and,  if  dying 
where  we  were,  could  we  hope  to  see  God  ?  There  was  no 
blinking  the  question  ;  and  why,  after  all,  should  we  peril  our 
own  salvation  in  debating  whether  our  Protestant  friends  could 
or  could  not  safely  remain  where  they  were  ?  Perhaps  the 
greatest  charity  to  them  would  be  for  us  to  obey  God  in  his 
Church.  Thus  questioning  with  ourselves,  but  unable  to 
come  to  any  final  decision,  we  thought  we  would  once  more 
call  on  Bishop  Fenwick,  propose  to  him  the  difficulty,  and 
ascertain  how  he  would  meet  it. 

This  time  we  called  alone.  He  received  us  in  a  frank  and 
cordial  manner,  said  he  read  our  Review  with  attention,  per- 
ceived that  we  were  making  some  progress  towards  the 
Church  ;  but  he  was  surprised  that  we  objected  to  the  Pope. 
"  What  can  be  your  objections  to  the  Pope  f  "  **  I  do  not 
object  to  the  Pope.  Some  time  ago  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
sny,  that  the  problem  of  the  age  is   Catholicism  withoui  Pa- 
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pacy  ;  but  I  no  longer  entertain  that  notion.  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  Church,  and  the  Church  without  the  Pope  would 
be  to  me  no  church  at  all."  "Why,  then,  are  you  not  a 
Catholic  ? "  "1  could  be,  were  it  not  for  these  Protestants. 
I  do  not  like  to  say  they  are  all  wrong,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
salvation  ;  and  if  I  could  discover  some  ground  on  which  I 
could  be  a  Catholic  without  saying  so,  1  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty." "  So  that  is  your  difficulty.  But  why  should  that 
affect  you  ?  If  our  Lord  has  established  his  Church,  and 
given  her  authority  to  teach,  why  should  you  refuse  to  obey 
him,  till  you  satisfy  yourself  that  you  may  disobey  him  with 
safety  ?  God  is  just,  and  you  may  leave  your  Protestant 
friends  in  his  hands  ;  for  he  will  not  punish  them,  unless  they 
deserve  it.  If  they  break  the  order  he  has  established,  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  obey  their  lawful  pastors,  and  preach  from 
their  own  head  instead  of  his  word,  that  is  no  good  reason 
for  you  to  remain  where  you  are,  and  neglect  to  make  sure  for 
yourself."  "  True.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  all 
who  live  and  die  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church 
must  be  finally  lost.  I  wish  to  be  able  to  find  some  justifica- 
tion, at  least  some  excuse,  for  the  Protestant  movement ;  and 
it  is  this  which  has  kept  me  back."  "  The  inquiry  is  no 
doubt  an  interesting  one,  but  you  find  it,  probably,  somewhat 
difficult.  Have  you  thus  far  met  with  much  success  ?  "  **  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall  not 
succeed."  "  It  is  not  best  to  be  hasty.  The  question  is 
serious,  and  you  will  do  well  to  inquire  further  and  longer. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  some  excuse  for  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion.    If  you  do,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it." 

After  some  more  conversation  on  the  same  topic,  and  on 
general  subjects,  and  his  assuring  us  that  it  would  give  him 
pleasure  to  have  us  call  and  see  him  when  we  found  it  conven- 
ient, we  took  our  leave.  A  week  later,  we  called  again,  and 
he  lent  us  some  books  ;  a  fortnight  later  still,  we  called 
once  more,  and  requested  him  to  place  us  in  charge  of  some 
one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  instruct  and  prepare  us  for 
admission  into  the  Church.  He  immediately  introduced  us  to 
his  coadjutor,  now  his  successor,  who  readily  charged  himself 
with  that  task,  and  performed  it  with  a  patience  and  uniform 
kindness  of  which  it  does  not  become  us  to  speak.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  convert  towards  the  spiritual  father  who  has  poured 
on  his  bead  the  regenerating  waters,  or  heard  the  story  of  his 
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life,  and  in  God's  stead  pronounced  over  him  the  words  of  ab- 
solution and  reconciliation,  are  too  sacred  to  be  displayed. 

What  most  impressed  us,  in  this  second  interview  with 
Bishop  Fenwick,  was  the  firm  and  uncompromising  character 
of  his  Catholicity.  He  used  not  a  single  unkind  word,  in 
speaking  of  Protestants  ;  but  with  all  our  art,  —  and  we  did 
our  best,  —  we  could  not  extract  from  him  the  least  conceiva- 
ble concession.  He  saw  clearly  what  held  us  back,  and  that 
we  believed  we  were  prepared  to  join  the  Church,  if  we 
could  only  have  some  assurance  that  individuals  dying  out  of 
the  pale  of  her  communion  need  not  necessarily  be  despaired 
of ;  but  neither  by  word  nor  tone  did  he  indicate  that  be  had 
any  such  assurance  to  give.  He  was  a  Catholic,  heart  and 
soul ;  he  had  learned  the  Church  as  the  way  of  salvation,  but 
he  had  learned  no  other.  What  he  had  received,  that  could 
he  give  ;  but  nothing  else.  He  was  not  the  author  of  the  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  and  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
enlarging  or  contracting  them.  It  was  well  for  us  tliat  he  was 
thus  stern  and  uncompromising  in  his  Catholicity.  A  man 
brought  up  a  Protestant  is  apt  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  an- 
other's faith,  and,  in  general,  looks  upon  a  well  educated  and 
intelligent  Catholic  priest  or  bishop  as  acting  a  part,  or  merely 
speaking  from  his  brief,  without  any  firm  conviction  of  what  he 
professes.  He  also  understands,  in  advance,  that  Cadiolicity 
IS  exclusive,  and  boldly  asserts  that  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  Church  is  not  possible.  If,  then,  we  had  found  him  less 
uncompromising  ;  if  we  had  perceived  in  him  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  soften  what  seemed  to  us  the  severity  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  or  to  conceal  or  explain  it  away,  we  should  have  dis- 
trusted tlie  sincerity  of  his  faith,  have  failed  to  give  bim  our 
confidence,  and  have  lost  what  we  had  in  his  Church. 

No  man  living  better  understood  or  appreciated  the  differ- 
ence between  charity  and  that  spurious  liberality  which  some- 
times usurps  its  name,  than  Bishop  Fenwick.  His  own  heart 
was  full  of  tenderness,  literally  overflowed  with  love  to  all 
men,  and  his  charity  knew  no  bounds.  There  was  nothing 
severe  in  his  disposition.  If  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  his  ina- 
bility to  think  ill  of  another.  You  could  not  make  him  believe 
ill  of  any  one,  especially  of  one  who  had  done  wrong  to  him. 
No  matter  how  strong  were  the  appearances,  undeniable  the 
facts,  he  would  always  find  some  excuse,  and  prove  to  you  that 
you  were  doing  the  man  injustice.  But  he  had,  nevertheless, 
no  sympathy  with  that  false  liberality  which  fears  to  shock  an- 
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other's  principles  or  cross  his  wishes.  He  knew  that  charity 
must  often  shock  in  order  to  save.  In  proportion  to  his  ten- 
derness, in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  fervor  of  his  charity, 
did  he  feel  it  necessary  to  hold  up  the  stern  and  naked  truth, 
and  to  be  studiously  on  his  guard  against  dropping  a  single 
word  which,  through  misapprehension,  might  tend  to  inspire  a 
false  confidence  or  induce  an  ungrounded  hope.  Wherever, 
then,  he  appeared  stern  and  unbending,  it  was  not  from  sever- 
ity of  temper,  but  from  his  ardent  charity,  his  fidelity  to  God, 
and  his  earnest  desire  to  save  souls. 

Naturally,  Bishop  Fenwick  was  of  a  lively  and  playful  dis- 
position. He  had  an  exhaustless  fund  of  wit  and  humor,  and 
his  social  qualities  and  conversational  powers  were  unrivalled. 
He  relished  a  good  joke,  and  could  give  and  receive  one  with 
inimitable  grace  and  delicacy.  Yet  his  wit  never  left  a  sting  ; 
no  one  enjoyed  it  more  heartily  than  its  victim,  as  we  had 
often  occasion  ourselves  to  experience.  His  memory  was 
stocked  with  a  world  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  which  he  would, 
in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  relate  with  a  grace  and  a  charm 
which  it  would  be  as  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  as  to  imitate. 
We  have  listened  with  the  intensest  pleasure,  for  the  hour  to- 
gether, and  heard  him  relate  anecdotes  and  stories  with  which 
we  were  perfectly  familiar,  and  which  we  had  ourselves  pre- 
viously related,  perhaps  a  hundred  times  ;  and  we  have  heard 
him  relate  the  same  anecdote  the  twentieth  time  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  first.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  investing  the 
familiar  with  novel  charms,  and  he  threw  the  hues  of  his 
own  mind  over  whatever  he  touched.  He  was  a  great  favor- 
ite with  children,  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
found  the  most  pleasure  in  their  society  or  they  in  his.  It  was 
beautiful  to  see  the  perfect  sympathy  between  them.  His  own 
spirit  was  as  playful,  as  light,  as  sunny,  as  guileless,  as  theirs, 
and  he  could  at  once  touch  their  young  hearts  and  gain  their 
entire  confidence.  We  were  with  him  most  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  Friday  preceding  his  death.  He  was  then  all  but  dying, 
yet  he  was  as  cheerful,  as  playful,  as  we  had  known  him  when 
in  perfect  health  ;  and  we  sat  for  a  long  time  and  admired  his 
sportiveness  with  a  little  girl,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  who 
came  with  her  mother  to  see  him.  At  first  he  frightened  her, 
made  her  tremble  and  cling  closer  to  her  mother  ;  then  grad- 
ually he  relaxed  her  fears,  made  her  face  brighten,  and  then 
laugh  outright,  —  and  all  by  his  simple  conversation.  It  was 
the  last  conversation  of  his  to  which  we  listened. 
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This  playfulness  at  first  deceived  us,  and  made  us  draw  in- 
ferences unfavorable  to  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his  piety. 
We  had  not  then  learned  that  Catholics  suppose  our  Lord 
meant  what  he  said,  when  he  told  his  disciples  not  to  be  as 
the  hypocrites,  who  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues 
and  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  when  they  fasted,  not  to 
disfigure  their  faces,  but  to  anoint  their  heads  and  wash  their 
faces,  so  as  not  to  appear  unto  men  to  be  fastinfi",  but  to  their 
Father  in  heaven,  fet.  Matt.  vi.  1  - 18.  We  have  since 
learned  that  they  do  not  regard  the  downcast  look,  the  long 
face,  and  the  sepulchral  tone,  to  which  we  had  been  accus« 
tomed,  as  the  peculiar  marks  of  piety,  and  that  they  associate 
with  religion  ideas  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  not  of  sadness  and 
gloom.  A  more  really  pious  and  devout  man  than  Bishop 
Fen  wick  never  lived,  but  he  took  as  much  pains  to  conceal  his 
piety  and  devotion  as  Protestants  do  to  display  theirs.  He,  in 
fact,  led  a  truly  mortified  life,  but  it  was  only  by  accident  you 
were  led  to  suspect  it,  and  he  would  have  been  grieved  to  have 
had  you  suspect  it  at  all. 

Of  Bishop  Fenwick  as  an  intellectual  man  and  a  scholar  we 
are  not  well  qualified  to  speak.  He  was  averse  to  all  display, 
and  was  always  so  modest  and  unassuming  that  you  were  per- 
petually in  danger  of  underrating  him.  Yet  one  was  always 
sure  to  find  his  natural  ability  and  his  learning  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, whatever  it  might  be.  His  mind  was  evidendj  of  a 
practical,  rather  than  of  a  speculative  cast.  He  had  no  spe- 
cial fondness  for  metaphysical  studies  and  scholastic  subtilties, 
but  he  was  always  at  home  in  any  speculative  question  which 
came  up,  and  familiar  with  all  the  nice  and  subtile  distinctions 
it  miglit  involve.  His  memory  was  remarkably  tenacious,  and 
was  rarely  at  fault.  He  seemed  to  have  read  every  thing,  and 
to  have  retained  all  he  read.  We  never,  in  our  intercourse 
with  him,  knew  a  subject  to  be  broached  of  which  he  was  ig- 
norant. He  spoke  several  languages  with  ease  and  fluency, 
was  an  eminent  classical  scholar,  and  apparently  familiar  with 
the  whole  range  of  modern  literature  and  science.  No  matter 
what  the  subject,  however  obscure  or  remote  from  his  profes- 
sional studies,  on  which  you  sought  information,  he  could  either 
give  it  or  direct  you  at  once  to  the  source  whence  you  could 
obtain  it.  That  he  was  a  sound  divine,  well  read  in  dogmatic 
and  moral  theology,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
his  favorite  studies  seemed  to  us  to  be  history  and  geography, 
in  both  of  which,  whether  general  or  particular,  he  excelled. 
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He  had  studied  ihem  extensively  and  profoundly.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  present  in  all  countries  of  the  globe,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  In  history,  he  would  not  only  give  you 
the  outlines  of  the  history  of  a  particular  country,  or  of  all 
countries,  ancient  or  modern,  but  he  would  give  you  univer- 
sal history,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  in  its  causes,  con- 
nections, and  dependencies.  He  had  been  behind  the  cur- 
tain, in  the  secret  cabinet-council,  and  had  seen  and  mastered 
all  the  secret  springs  of  events,  great  and  small,  and  was  able 
to  trace  those  events  out  into  all  their  ramifications  and  in  their 
remotest  consequences.  Nothing  had  escaped  him.  In  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  which  he  loved  as  a  Christian  and  a  pa- 
triot, that  is,  with  the  affection  of  a  son,  without  being  blind  to 
the  merits  of  others,  he  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  well  versed  ; 
and  he  possessed  a  comprehensive  and  minute  knowledge  of  all 
that  concerned  it,  together  with  a  multitude  of  details  and  an- 
ecdotes of  its  eminent  men,  from  the  earliest  colonization  down 
to  the  present  moment,  that  would  have  made  him  an  invalu- 
able acquaintance  to  the  learned  and  eloquent  historian  of  the 
United  States,  who  lately  filled,  with  credit  to  himself,  a  seat  in 
the  national  cabinet.  He  was,  moreover,  preeminently  a  busi- 
ness man,  remarkable  for  his  practical  talents,  as  he  evinced 
so  clearly  in  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  which 
would  have  fitted  him  to  govern  a  nation  with  equal  ease  and 
success.  Upon  the  whole,  he  left  on  us  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  rare  natural  powers,  of  varied  and  profound  learning, 
and  of  being  the  best  informed  man  we  had  ever  had  the  honor 
of  meeting,  although  his  native  modesty  and  his  humility  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  such  was  the  case,  as  much  as  possible. 

Bishop  Fenwick  could  be,  when  he  chose,  a  keen  and  subtile 
disputant,  and  he  delighted  to  set  those  who  were  gathered 
round  him  to  disputing  ;  but,  for  himself,  he  rarely  argued,  es- 
pecially with  the  opponents  of  the  faith.  He  was.  of  course, 
a  perfect  master  of  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  understanding  is  through  the  heart.  It  is  not  precisely  ar- 
gument the  enemies  of  the  Church  most  need,  for  their  objec- 
tions are  less  in  the  understanding  than  in  the  will.  Their 
moral  state  is  wrong  ;  their  affections  are  misplaced,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  their  minds  are  darkened.  To  do  them  good,  it 
is  necessary  to  touch  their  hearts,  and  win  their  reason  through 
love.  Hence,  he  rarely  resorted  to  argument  with  them.  He 
heard  them  patiently,  but  generally  replied  by  some  appeal  to 
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the  heart  and  conscience.  He  consequently  discouraged  con- 
troversial preaching,  and  enjoined  it  upon  his  clergy  to  be  plain 
and  practical  in  their  instructions,  and  to  study  first  of  all  to 
make  their  own  people  earnest  and  devout  Catholics.  This  is 
not  only  the  best  way  of  maintaining  peace  and  harmony  in  a 
community  where  there  are  conflicting  religious  views,  but 
really  the  best  way  of  propagating  the  truth  ;  and  it  was  bis 
opinio[i  that  those  sermons  which  are  best  adapted  to  send 
Catholics  to  their  duties  are  the  best  to  affect  favorably  the 
hearts  of  those  who,  unhappily,  are  out  of  the  Church.  Those 
of  his  own  sermons  which  we  had  the  happiness  of  bearing 
were  plain  and  practical  expositions  of  duty,  or  earnest  and 
affectionate  addresses  of  a  loving  father  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  children.  They  were  marked  by  no  display 
of  learning,  or  even  of  eloquence  ;  and  yet  he  could  have 
been,  if  he  had  chosen,  the  first  pulpit  orator  of  the  age.  He 
had  every  requisite  of  the  orator,  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  fig- 
ure, and  the  manner,  —  a  clear,  rich,  forcible,  and  elevated 
style,  a  ready  command  of  language,  extensive  knowledge,  an 
exhaustless  fund  of  varied  and  felicitous  illustration,  a  free, 
bold,  earnest,  and  dignified  delivery,  appropriate  and  graceful 
action.  But  his  natural  modesty,  his  deep  humility,  his  abid- 
ing sense  of  his  responsibility  as  a  shepherd  of  souls,  made 
him  shrink  from  whatever  could  look  like  display,  and  study  to 
feed  his  flock  rather  than  distinguish  himself,  and  lead  them  to 
love  and  obey  their  Saviour  rather  than  to  lose  themselves  in 
admiration  of  their  pastor. 

We  have  spoken  of  Bishop  Fen  wick's  humility.    This  was, 

f)erhaps,  the  most  striking  trait  in  his  character.  It  gave  to 
lis  whole  character  that  placid  beauty,  and  that  inexpressible 
charm,  which  made  his  society  so  delightful,  and  which  so  en- 
deared him  to  our  hearts.  He  rarely  spoke  of  himself,  and 
when  he  did,  it  was  always  evident  that  his  mind  was  not  pre- 
occupied with  himself.  He  spoke  of  the  transactions  in  which 
he  had  taken  part,  nay,  in  which  he  had  been  the  sole  actor, 
as  if  he  had  had  no  connection  with  them.  He  held  no  prom- 
inent place  in  his  own  eyes.  He  was  not  merely  indifferent  to 
praise,  but  seemed  to  have  risen  to  that  sublime  degree  of  hu- 
mility which  takes  pleasure  in  being  contemned.  He  was 
happy  in  opportunities  to  humble  himself  the  deeper  before 
God.  Through  grace  his  spirit  had  become  as  sweet,  as  gen- 
tle, as  docile,  as  that  of  the  little  child,  of  whom  our  Saviour 
said,  —  ''  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     He  had  long 
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ceased  to  live  for  himself,  and  ^he  was  incapable  of  thinking 
how  this  or  that  would  or  would  not  affect  his  own  reputation. 
He  chose  always  the  lowest  seat,  and  was  anxious  only  to 
draw  out  and  encourage  others.  He  made  himself  nothing  for 
Christ^s  sake,  and  was  free  and  strong  for  whatever  there  was 
for  him  to  do.  It  was  a  lesson  and  a  blessing  to  contemplate 
one  so  truly  eminent  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  able  to 
rank  with  tlie  greatest  men  and  most  learned  scholars  of  the 
age,  making  himself  of  no  account,  completely  annihilating 
himself,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  and  emu- 
lous only  of  serving  the  lowest  and  assisting  those  who  were 
most  in  need  of  being  assisted.  It  abashed  one's  pride,  made 
him  ashamed  of  arrogating  any  thing  to  himself,  and  feel  that 
nothing  is  truly  estimable,  save  so  far  as  consecrated  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  this  good  father's  tender 
solicitude  for  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  Every  mem* 
ber  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  each  one's 
concerns,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  They  were  all  his 
children,  and  no  father's  heart  ever  warmed  with  more  gener- 
ous afl^ection,  or  overflowed  with  more  tender  solicitude.  He 
lived  only  to  serve  them,  and  he  brought  all  his  energies  to 
bear  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  benefit  them,  both  here 
and  hereafter.  Their  joy  was  his  joy,  their  sorrow  was  his 
sorrow.  Especially  was  he  the  father  of  the  poor.  He  gave 
every  thing  he  had,  even  the  very  considerable  estate  he  had 
inherited,  and,  if  all  were  not  amply  provided  for,  it  was 
only  because  his  purse  was  not  so  large  as  his  heart.  He  car- 
ried his  kindness  and  paternal  love  even  to  those  who  did  not 
always  make  a  suitable  return  ;  and  possessed,  preeminently, 
the  power  of  rendering  good  for  evil.  No  ingratitude  ever  dis- 
couraged him  ;  no  unworthy  recipients  of  his  bounty  ever  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  or  reproach  them.  If,  as  rarely  hap- 
pened, some  rude  or  violent  member  of  his  flock  forgot  what 
was  due  to  their  father,  he  felt  no  resentment,  but  melted  in 
compassion  for  the  ofl^ender.  All  who  had  any  real  or  fancied 
grievances  were  permitted  to  tell  their  story  in  their  own 
way,  were  listened  to  with  patience,  and  dismissed  with  gentle- 
ness and  the  paternal  blessing.  Yet  his  remarkable  patience 
and  gentleness,  so  obvious  to  all  who  were  in  the  way  of  ob- 
serving his  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  people,  were  the  work 
of  grace  ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  was,  naturally,  some- 
what impatient  and  irascible.     This  trait  in  his  character  was, 
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therefore,  all  the  more  beautiful,  for  it  proved  the  victory  of 
grace  over  nature.  The  victory  was  complete  ;  if  nature 
showed  sometimes  a  disposition  to  rebel,  she  was  instantly 
suppressed,  and  nothing  was  seen  but  the  meekness,  gentleness, 
and  forbearance  of  divine  grace. 

Bishop  Fenwick's  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
was  another  beautiful  trait  in  his  character.  He  could  not  bear 
to  give  the  least  pain  to  another,  and  he  studied  to  hide  lus  ex- 
cessive tenderness  under  an  affectation  of  harshness  and  sever- 
ity, which,  however,  only  made  it  the  more  apparent.  He 
delighted  to  have  his  children,  especially  his  clergy,  around 
him,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  they  shared  freely  his 
boundless  hospitality.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
to  mark  his  kindness  to  them  and  their  love  and  veneration  for 
him.  Nothing  was  constrained,  nothing  was  cold  or  distant. 
It  was  truly  the  reunion  of  the  father  and  his  children.  No 
one  was  overlooked,  no  one  was  unwelcome  ;  and  we  have  of- 
ten admired  tiie  unaffected,  the  apparently  unconscious,  consid- 
eration shown  to  the  feelings  of  each  one  present.  If  one  had 
been  longer  absent  than  usual,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  or 
seemed  to  show  that  he  doubted  whether  he  was  perfectly  wel- 
come or  not,  the  conversation  was  always  sure  to  take  such  a 
turn,  and  without  any  one's  being  able  to  perceive  when  or 
how,  as  to  make  him  certain  that  his  absence  had  been  re- 
gretted, and  tliat,  if  any  thing  had  occurred  to  wound  his  sensi- 
bility, it  was  unintended,  and  would  be  atoned  for  at  any  sacri- 
fice. All  this  was  done  so  naturally,  so  spontaneously,  so 
unconsciously,  so  from  the  heart,  that  none  but  a  very  nice 
and  practised  observer  could  detect  or  suspect  it. 

He  ever  studied  to  make  others  happy,  and  bis  joy  was  al- 
ways to  see  himself  surrounded  by  glad  hearts  and  smiling 
faces.  He  had  had  his  trials,  and  trials  of  no  ordinary  sever- 
ity ;  he  had  met  with  many  things,  in  the  administration  of  his 
diocese,  to  grieve  his  paternal  heart ;  but  he  never  permitted 
his  own  afBictions  to  cloud  his  brow,  or  that  of  another.  With 
him  all  was  smooth  and  sunny,  and  you  imagined  that  he  was 
free  from  all  solicitude,  and  that  no  care  ever  oppressed  him. 
This  trait  in  his  character  was  strikingly  displayed  all  through 
his  long  and  painful  illness.  He  had  naturally  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, and  had  always  enjoyed  robust  health.  In  1844,  be 
assured  us  that  he  knew  sickness  only  by  seeing  it  in  others. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  taken  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  winter,  we  all  felt,  and  he  must  himself  have  felt,  that  it 
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would  most  likely  go  hard  widi  him,  and  that  his  recovery  was, 
at  best,  extremely  doubtful.  But  his  habitual  cheerfulness 
never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  He  knew  how  much  we 
all  loved  him,  and  how  painful  it  would  be  to  his  flock  to  feel 
that  he  was  suffering,  and  that  there  was  danger  that  he  would 
be  removed  from  them  ;  and  he  made  light  of  his  disease, 
continued  as  playful  as  ever,  compelling  us  to  forget,  when 
with  him,  that  he  was  ill  and  dying.  He  rarely  alluded 
to  his  illness  ;  answered  to  our  inquiries,  that  he  was  well 
or  very  nearly  well  ;  talked  of  matters  and  things  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  his  plans  for  the  Church,  for  his  people,  as  if 
nothing  ailed  him,  and  really  made  one  feel  that  his  sufferings 
were  but  trifling.  He  would  have  no  one  afflicted  on  his  ac- 
count ;  and  up  to  the  Saturday  previous  to  his  death  sat  in  his 
usual  place,  talked  in  his  usual  lively  and  brilliant  strain,  and 
the  stranger  admitted  to  his  table  would  not  have  dreamed  that 
he  was  not  in  his  usual  health.  And  yet,  none  of  this  time 
was  he  free  from  suffering.  For  nine  months  he  had  not  lain 
down,  and  had  no  means  of  resting  himself  but  in  changing 
from  one  chair  to  another. 

They  who  knew  him  were  not  surprised  that  he  bore  his 
long,  tedious,  and  painful  illness  without  a  single  complaint,  a 
single  murmur,  and  that  he  manifested  never  the  least  impa- 
tience, but  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  the  most  perfect 
gentleness  and  resignation  ;  for  they  expected  no  less.  He  felt 
that  suffering  was  good  for  him,  and  he  was  thankful  for  it.  If 
needed  as  a  purgatory,  it  was  better  to  have  it  here  than  here- 
after ;  if  not  so  needed,  it  would  only  afford  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  larger  stock  of  merit.  Death  had  and  could 
have  no  terrors  for  him.  To  our  remark,  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  sickness,  that  we  were  unable  to  look  upon  death  as  a 
thing  to  be  dreaded,  he  mildly  rebuked  us,  and  replied,  "  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  die  "  ;  but  when  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians was  communicated  to  him,  that  his  disease  must  prove 
fatal,  he  exhibited  not  the  least  emotion,  not  the  slightest 
change  of  look,  tone,  or  manner.  He  said  his  own  opinion 
was  different,  but  it  was  best  to  act  as  if  it  were  not.  He  sub- 
sequently rallied,  and  many  thought  he  would  recover  ;  those 
who  saw  him  daily,  and  knew  the  nature  of  his  disease,  thought 
otherwise.  But  when  he  was  taken  down  for  the  last  time,  on 
Saturday  previous  to  the  Tuesday  on  which  he  died,  —  when  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  his  departure  was  at  hand,  and  Bishop 
Fitzpatrick  told  him  that  hope  was  gone,  and  be  must  die,  he 
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exhibited  no  more  emotion  than  on  tlie  former  occasioD.  He 
simply  replied,  calmly  and  in  his  usual  tone,  ^^  In  the  name  of 
God,  then,  let  us  prepare."  He  recollected  himself  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  made  his  confession  and  received  the  last 
sacraments.  From  that  time  tiU  Tuesday  forenoon,  his  suffer- 
ings  were  great  and  almost  unremitted,  but  he  bore  them  with- 
out a  murmur,  without  a  groan  ;  was  cheerful  as  usual,  and 
consoled  those  of  his  children  around  him  as  long  as  the  power 
of  speech  remained. 

Of  his  truly  edifying  death  we  cannot  speak  in  detail.  It 
was  what  was  to  have  been  expected  from  his  life.  He  re- 
tained his  faculties  and  his  recollection  to  the  last  moment. 
He  knew  the  change  that  was  taking  place,  but  it  did  not  take 
him  by  surprise.  All  his  life  had  been  but  a  preparatioD  for 
it,  yet  he  made  all  the  acts  and  preparations  the  time  and  the 
occasion  required.  He  who  had  never  left  him,  who,  through 
all  his  sickness,  had  nursed  him  with  the  tender  affection  of  the 
son  and  tlie  tenderer  charity  of  the  Christian,  stood  by  Imn, 
wliispering  suitable  aspirations  in  his  ear,  which  he  repeated 
after  him.  His  last  words  were,  ^^  In  fe,  Domine^  fperovi,  non 
confundar  in  aternum.^^  As  he  repeated  the  words,  half 
formed,  tlie  agony  seized  him  ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  as 
if  for  absolution  and  the  last  indulgence,  which  were  given  ; 
some  one  thought  they  heard  him  respond,  ^^  Jimen*^ ;  die  ag- 
ony was  over  ;  the  spirit  was  emancipated,  and  its  joy  was  re- 
flected on  that  countenance  which  had  been  so  dear  to  us  all. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  add.  His  monument  is  in  the 
grateful  recollections  of  his  people,  whom  he  fed  with  the 
bread  of  life,  and  governed  with  equal  affection  and  wisdom 
for  over  twenty  years.  Everywhere  in  his  diocese  we  nmj 
read  the  proofs  of  his  paternal  solicitude,  his  wisdom  and  en- 
ergy, his  devotion  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  and  of  his  having 
lived  and  labored  with  no  thought  but  for  the  greater  glory  of 
God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Church.  He  has  stamped 
his  character  on  his  diocese,  and  his  influence  will  contintje  to 
be  felt  till  that  day  comes  when  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  be  dissolved.  He 
found  his  diocese  with  only  three  small  churches,  and  one 
priest ;  he  leaves  it  with  nearly  fifty  churches,  and  as  many 
priests.  His  flock  was  poor,  small,  and  scattered  ;  his  means, 
saving  his  paternal  inheritance,  all  of  which  he  expended  for 
the  Church,  were  to  be  created.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  cre- 
ating them,  and,  to  no  small  extent,  in  providing  for  the  wants 
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of  his  diocese.  He  relieved  the  poor,  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  education  and  training  of  the  young,  and  finally  crowned 
his  well-spent  life  with  the  erection  of  that  noble  monument  to 
his  love  of  learning  and  his  zeal  for  his  people,  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester,  destined  to  be,  if  the  youngest, 
yei  the  first,  of  the  noble  literary  institutions  of  New  England, 
and  where  the  grateful  student  long  shall  kneel  at  his  tomb,  and 
pray  that  he  may  be  like  him,  and  his  last  end  like  his. 

His  remains,  on  the  Thursday  after  his  death,  were  carried 
in  procession,  an  immense  concourse  of  people  following,  from 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the  railroad  depot,  from 
there  on  the  cars  to  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worces- 
ter, where  they  were  deposited  agreeably  to  his  wish  and  his 
special  request.  Requiescat  in  pace.  Take  him  all  in  all  he 
was  such  a  man  as  Heaven  seldom  vouchsafes  us.  It  will  be 
long  before  we  look  upon  his  like  again.  But  he  has  been 
ours  ;  he  has  left  his  light  along  our  pathways  ;  he  has  blessed 
us  all  by  his  pure  example  and  his  labors  of  love,  and  we  are 
thankful.  We  bless  God  that  he  gave  him  to  us  ;  we  bless 
God  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  remove  him  from  his  labors  to  his 
rest. 

Not  Catholics  alone  wept  his  removal.  Our  whole  city 
seemed  to  feel  that  one  of  her  firmest  supports  was  taken 
away.  Religious  dififerences  and  prejudices  for  the  moment 
were  hushed,  for  it  was  felt  that  God  was  speaking.  The 
conduct  of  our  citizens  during  his  sickness  and  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies was  what  we  expected  from  Bostonians,  and  induced 
many  a  regret  that  they  are  not  more  generally  members  of 
that  Church  which  alone  can  exalt  their  proverbial  philanthropy 
into  charity,  and  give  to  their  benevolence  and  energy  a  direc- 
tion safe  for  themselves  and  glorious  for  humanity. 

Bishop  Fenwick  is  succeeded  by  his  former  coadjutor,  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Bernard  Fitzpatrick,  a  native  Bostonian, 
born  November  1,  1812.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  ;  he  made  his  humanities  and 
philosophy  at  Montreal,  Canada,  and  his  theology  at  the  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.  He  was  selected  by  Bishop  Fen- 
wick to  succeed  him,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  trust  that 
not  all  of  the  father  we  have  lost  will  disappear  in  the  one  we 
have  found.  Long  may  his  life  be  spared  to  us,  and,  when 
called  to  the  reward  of  his  labors,  may  he  be  followed  by  the 
tears  and  benedictions  of  his  people  !  The  Church  is  now 
firmly  established  in  this  diocese  ;  the  principal  obstacles  have 
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been  overcome  ;  and  its  course  will  be  constantly  onward,  if 
Catholics  are  only  careful  to  practise  the  requirements  of  tkeir 
holy  religion. 


Art.  VI.  —  Thomberry  Abbey :   a    Tah  of  the   Times.     New 
York :  Dunigun.     1846.     18ino.     pp.  244. 

This  makes  the  fourth  number  of  Dunigan*s  Home  Library^ 
and,  as  a  literary  production,  is  the  most  finished  of  any  number 
of  the  series  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  reprinted  from  an 
English  work,  founded  on  incidents  supplied  by  the  recent  extraor^ 
diuary  movement  in  the  Anglican  Establishment.  Though  we 
take  a  deep  interest  in  our  own  literature,  and  are  ready  to  wel- 
come any  work  of  merit  from  an  American  author,  we  think  Mr. 
Dunigun  has  done  well  to  depart  from  his  original  intention,  of  cod- 
fining  himself  to  domestic  productions,  and  to  include  this  interest- 
ing talc  in  his  scries  of  works  for  popular  reading.  Mr.  Dunigan  is 
one  of  our  most  liberal  and  enterprising  publishers,  and  he  has  a 
laudable  desire  to  encourage  native  talent,  and  to  call  forth  a  do- 
mestic literature  for  the  Catholic  public ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  his  attempt  somewhat  premature.  For  the  present,  better 
works,  works  far  better  adapted  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  Cath- 
olic life,  may  be  obtained  from  Ireland  and  England,  or  by  transla- 
tion from  the  French  and  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  than  we  can 
ourselves  produce. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  we  may  engage  in  the  work  of 
producing  a  national  literature  in  earnest  and  with  success.  There 
is  to  be  an  American  literature  which  will  compare  favorably,  and 
more  than  favorably,  with  the  most  admired  literatures  of  the  world, 
and  this  literature  is  to  be  the  product  of  Catholic  America.  The 
present  national  literature  is  virtually  infidel,  and  must  be  short- 
lived ;  Protestantism,  which  is  a  reaction  against  Christianity,  must 
soon  burst  and  vaiiish  in  thin  air,  with  its  works  ;  modern  civiliza- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  is  Chris- 
tian, has  been  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  is  informed  with  the 
Catholic  spirit,  and  will  not  assimilate  to  itself  what  is  not  Catholic. 
It  may  receive  it  as  an  indigestible  mass  for  a  time,  but  must,  soon- 
er or  later,  expel  it  as  a  foreign  substance.  The  heathen  and  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  are  given  to  our  Lord  for  his  inherit- 
ance and  possession,  and  no  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  him  will 
succeed.  They  must  all  come  under  his  law.  Catholicity  is  the 
only  living  or  lifegiving  principle  in  the  world,  and  no  national 
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literature  not  Catholic  can  really  flourish,  and  attain  a  permanent 
growth,  or  a  respectable  rank  among  the  living  literatures  of  the 
world.  There  need  be  no  question,  then,  as  to  the  fact  that  Cath- 
olic America  will  be  the  author  of  our  national  literature.  This 
we  look  upon  as  settled. 

But,  at  present,  we  are  not  in  the  condition  to  make  any  impor- 
tant contributions  to  this  national  literature.  National  literature 
is  the  expression  of  the  national  life,  and  follows  the  formation  of 
the  national  character.  The  Greek  character  preceded  Greek  lit- 
erature, and  the  Roman  character  was  fixed  centuries  before  there 
was  a  Roman  literature.  Our  national  character  is  not  yet  formed. 
What  we  term  our  national  character  is  merely  provisional,  and 
will  disappear,  or  be  essentially  modified,  when  the  mass  of  our 
people  cease  to  be  Protestants  and  infidels,  and  place  themselves  in 
harmony  with  Christian  civilization.  The  real  American  character 
is  yet  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  formed  under  Catholic  influences.  It 
is  to  Catholic  America  we  are  to  look  ;  for  it  alone  is  living  and 
has  the  promise  of  the  future ;  and  Catholic  America  as  yet  hardly 
exists.  Our  Catholic  population  is  not  yet  homogeneous,  has  no 
common  national  character.  It  is  Irish,  French,  German,  and  each 
division  retains  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  country  from  which 
it  has  emigrated.  There  has  been,  as  yet,  no  time  to  melt  down 
the  mass,  and  combine  its  separate  elements  in  a  new  national 
character,  neither  Irish,  nor  French,  nor  German,  but  composed  of 
the  real  excellences  of  each.  The  portion  descended  from  the 
early  American  settlers  are  themselves  as  far  as  either  of  the  oth- 
ers from  possessing  what  is  to  be,  ultimately,  the  American  charac- 
ter ;  for,  as  to  their  social  habits,  literary  tastes,  their  general  cul- 
ture, as  to  all,  in  fact,  not  strictly  of  faith,  they  are  Protestant  rath- 
er than  Catholic.  Now,  till  this  fusion  takes  place,  till  national  di- 
versities and  peculiarities  lose  themselves  in  one  common  national 
character,  with  common  habits,  views,  tastes,  and  feelings,  we  have 
not  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  national  literature.  The  na- 
tive American  portion  demand  a  literature  which  smacks  of  the 
provisional  national  character ;  the  Irish  require  their  national  tastes 
and  peculiarities  to  be  addressed ;  and  the  French  and  Germans 
cannot  be  pleased  to  have  theirs  neglected.  All  this  is  natural  and 
inevitable.  It  implies  no  reproach  to  one  or  to  another.  Nobody 
can  blame  the  German  because  his  affections  cluster  around  his  fa- 
therland, and  his  heart  is  moved  by  the  songs  of  the  Rhine,  as  it 
cannot  be  by  those  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  Irishman 
is  not  censurable  because  his  heart  turns  to  "  the  Green  Isle  of  the 
Ocean,"  —  all  the  dearer  from  the  memory  of  her  wrongs,  —  and 
because  no  strains  can  touch  him  like  those  to  which  he  listened  in 
his  childhood  ;  nor  any  more  the  native  American  for  finding  dear- 
est to  him  those  accents  which  soothed  him  in  the  caresses  of  his 
mother.    Cold  is  the  heart  that  does  not  beat  quicker  at  the  men- 
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tion  of  its  native  land,  and  that  does  not  linger  with  its  sweetest  affec- 
tions around  its  early  home,  the  only  home  it  ever  finds  in  this 
wide  world.  Dear  to  us  is  that  home  of  our  childhood,  and  fresh 
are  the  breezes  which  come  freely  over  the  green  hills  which  skirt 
it.  No  sky  is  so  serene  as  that  which  bends  over  it ;  no  sun  so 
bright  as  that  which  shines  on  it ;  no  air  so  pure  as  that  we  breathed 
when  in  it,  before  the  wanderings,  the  turmoils,  and  cares  of  life 
began.  We  love  that  mountain  home  ;  we  love  its  very  look,  its 
tone,  and  its  simple  manners,  and  we  find  elsewhere  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  their  loss.  We  complain  not  that  the  emigrant  turns 
fondly  to  his  fatherland,  and  clings  to  the  life  he  received  from  it 
No  people  ever  becomes  great  which  is  not  thoroughly  national, 
and  which  cannot  more  easily  part  with  life  than  with  its  national- 
ity. All  we  say,  or  mean  to  say,  is,  that  our  Catholic  population 
is  collected  from  different  nations,  with  diverse  national  characters ; 
and  while  they  are  so,  before  they  become  homogeneous  in  their 
character,  we  cannot  find  in  them  the  public  requisite  for  the  crea- 
tion and  growth  of  a  national  literature.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
temporary  obstacle,  and  will  soon  disappear.  But  while  it  remains, 
we  cannot  do  much  for  a  national  literature,  and  must  content  our- 
selves with  such  works  as  address  themselves  to  the  intellect  alone, 
or  to  those  sentiments  and  affections  which  are  common  to  all  men, 
whatever  the  diversity  of  their  national  origin  or  breeding. 

But  even  if  we  had  the  public,  we  have  not  the  authors.  This 
is  yet  a  missionary  country,  and  the  clergy,  on  whom  the  literature 
of  every  country  mainly  depends,  are  so  few  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  faithful  who  need  their  services,  their  professional 
duties  are  so  great,  so  pressing,  and  so  arduous,  that  they  have  lit- 
tle leisure  for  purely  literary  pursuits.  The  field  of  their  labors  is 
in  the  obscure  courts,  the  dark  lanes,  the  damp  cellars,  the  unven- 
tilated  garrets,  in  the  hut  of  poverty,  by  the  side  of  wretchedness 
and  grief,  administering  to  the  sick  and  dying,  fathers  to  the  father- 
less, friends  to  the  friendless,  pouring  the  oil  and  wine  into  the  brok- 
en heart,  and  binding  up  the  bruised  spirit ;  and  we  would  not  see 
them  abandoning  this  field  for  the  low  and  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant calls  of  literature  and  science.  They  have  the  learning,  the 
genius,  the  ability,  for  a  rich  and  living  literature ;  but  they  luive  a 
higher  vocation,  more  glorious  duties,  and  too  deep  a  love  for  souls 
to  neglect  them. 

After  the  clergy,  where  are  our  authors  ?  The  literary  portion 
of  the  nations  which  have  furnished  us  our  Catholic  population  do 
not  emigrate.  The  mass  of  emigrants  are  from  the  poorer  and 
less  educated  classes,  with  some  individual  exceptions,  surely ;  and 
their  motive  for  emigrating  is,  not  to  call  forth  an  American  litera- 
ture, but  to  better  their  worldly  condition,  and  to  leave  a  richer 
worldly  inheritance  to  their  children.  The  laity  bom  among 
ourselves,  whether  of  later  or  earlier  emigrants,  educated  aa  they 
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are  in  a  Protestant  atmosphere,  with  literary  hahits  and  tastes 
formed  on  Protestant  models,  are  but  poorly  qualified  to  give  tone 
and  character  to  Catholic  literature.  They  may  be  able  to  write 
well  in  exposition  and  defence  of  the  faith,  if  they  take  the  pains 
to  inform  themselves,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  too  proud  to  sub- 
mit what  they  write,  before  going  to  press,  to  the  criticism  and  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  teacher ;  but  the  moment  they  attempt  to 
go  beyond  what  is  set  down  for  them,  aspire  to  be  original,  and  to 
speak  out  from  their  own  spontaneous  life,  as  every  man  must  do 
if  he  IS  to  attain  to  any  literary  excellence,  they  betray  their  Prot- 
estant tastes  and  associations,  and  exert  an  influence  altogether  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  and  purity  of  Catholic  life.  Our  own 
schools  and  colleges  will,  in  time,  correct  this  evil ;  but  as  yet  they 
have  not  corrected  it.  Most  of  them  are  of  too  recent  origin  to 
•  have  exerted  much  influence,  and  none  of  them  have  sent  out  many 
Catholic  scholars  who  have  remained  in  the  ranks  of  the  laity.  But 
few  Catholic  parents  have  been  able  to  educate  their  children 
abroad,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  education  of  our  laity, 
thus  far,  has  been  but  partially  Catholic.  Even  our  schools  have 
been  for  Protestants  as  much  as  for  ourselves,  and,  through  a  real 
or  supposed  necessity,  we  have  had  to  submit  to  all  the  evils  of  a 
mixed  education,  alike  unfavorable  to  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Hence,  those  among  our  laity  who  are  educated  have  more  or  less 
of  a  Protestant  incrustation,  and,  when  it  comes  to  pure  literature, 
write  as  much  in  the  Protestant  as  in  the  Catholic  spirit. 

We  speak  of  literature  proper,  of  works  intended  for  popular 
reading.  These  are  the  works  which  need  the  most  to  be  looked 
after.  The  most  influential  writers,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
are  those  who  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who 
write  for  the  people.  They  may  exert  an  influence  wholly  repug- 
nant to  our  holy  religion,  and  do  immense  harm,  without  departing 
in  a  single  instance  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  faith.  We  have 
ourselves  had  frequent  occasion  to  examine  books  professedly  Cath- 
olic, and  designed  for  popular  reading,  which,  though  we  could  not 
lay  our  finger  on  a  passage  absolutely  heterodox,  breathed  a  purely 
Protestant  tone  and  spirit,  wholly  offensive  to  the  Catholic  instinct. 
The  tone  and  spirit  of  a  book  intended  for  the  people  is  the  main 
thing.  The  distinct  and  formal  statements  of  a  popular  book  are 
not  what  produces  its  effects  on  the  mass  of  readers.  It  is  the  un- 
conscious life  of  the  author  diffused  through  the  work,  and  which 
he  could  not  avoid  diffusing  through  it,  if  he  would,  that  determines 
its  influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  Hence  the  reason  why  the 
Church  is  so  strict  in  her  discipline,  and  shows  so  little  mercy  es- 
pecially to  the  purely  literary  works  of  heretics.  She  knows  that 
a  literary  work  of  any  worth,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  must  be, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  expression  of  the  life  of  its  author, 
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and  therefore,  if  the  author  be  a  heretic,  it  must  contain  a  secret 
poison  which  will  prove  at  least  hurtful  to  the  purity  and  strength  of 
the  Catholic  life.  This  same  poison  may  be  imbibed  by  a  Catholic 
who  lives  and  breathes  in  an  heretical  atmosphere,  and  be  diffused 
through  his  works  as  well  as  through  those  of  a  Protestant,  and  will 
be  none  the  less  dangerous  because  he  is  a  Catholic. 

We  all  know  that  Protestantism  at  present  predominates  in  this 
country.  Those  of  our  laity  most  likely  to  write  for  the  people  are 
those  among  us  who  are  most  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  They  are  not  exactly  scholars  by 
profession  ;  they  have  not  received  a  thoroughly  Catholic  training ; 
they  are  persons  of  general  information  and  of  general  reading ; 
but  they  are  readers  of  modem,  and  chiefly  Protestant,  literature. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  firm  Catholics,  and  would  sooner  die  than 
knowingly  depart  from  the  faith  ;  but,  half  Protestantized  in  their 
views  of  things  in  general,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  the  dif- 
ference between  Catholics  and  Protestants  lies  in  the  formal  differ- 
ences between  their  respective  creeds,  they  write  in  a  tone  and 
spirit  which  can  do  no  good,  and  which  can  hardly  fail  to  do  im- 
mense harm.  We  are  not  censuring  them.  They  cannot  make 
themselves  other  than  they  are,  and  they  cannot  write  without  writ- 
ing themselves.  No  man  can.  We  only  say,  they  cannot  write 
books  which  it  is  always  safe  to  circulate  among  the  people,  and 
cannot  create  and  build  up  a  Catholic  national  literature.  Their 
works  have  a  natural  tendency  to  lower  the  Catholic  tone,  to  relax 
the  Catholic  spirit,  and  to  sully,  if  not  corrupt,  the  virgin  purity  of 
the  Catholic  soul.  Hence,  where  theif  works  circulate,  we  miss 
the  high  and  lofty,  stern  and  uncompromising,  Catholic  public  sen- 
timent which  is  needed,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  without.  A  low  and  half-compromising  tone  among 
Catholics  is  of  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  Protestants,  for  it  tends 
to  confirm  them  in  their  fatal  errors.  When  we  were  ourselves 
Protestant,  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  our  friends  remark  on  the 
character  and  spirit  of  Catholics  in  this  country.  "  Catholics, 
here,"  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  live  and  breathe  in  a  Prot- 
estant atmosphere.  They  may  retain  the  forms  of  their  faith  and 
worship,  but  they  soon  lose  the  Catholic  spirit.  They  become  as- 
similated to  us  in  tone  and  sentiment,  and  their  grandchildren  are 
sure  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Protestant  community."  Protestants  are 
thus  led  to  think  only  of  seeing  Catholics  assimilating  to  them,  and 
not  at  all  of  the  necessity  of  their  becoming  Catholics.  There  is 
more  foundation  for  their  remarks  than  there  should  be,  and  our 
grandchildren  will  be  more  likely  to  be  Protestants  or  infidels  than 
Catholics,  unless  Catholics  are  on  their  guard  against  the  fatal  influ- 
ences in  the  midst  of  which  they  live,  and,  for  the  present,  must 
live.  Their  best  protection,  afler  placing  themselves  under  that  of 
€rod  and  his  Holy  Mother,  is  to  dare  be  Catholics,  and  to  assert  and 
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maintain  a  free,  high,  and  uncompromising  Catholic  spirit,  to  refuse 
all  assimilation  with  Protestantism,  to  derive  their  ideas  on  all  sub- 
jects from  Catholic  sources  alone,  and  to  distrust  every  thing,  how- 
ever harmless  it  may  appear,  that  has  an  heretical  origin.     The 
truer,  firmer,  more  devoted,  more  exclusive  Catholics  we  are,  the 
more  influential  we  shall  be,  the  more  respect  shall  we  command, 
and  the  more  agreeable  will  be  our  social  position.     No  man  need 
lose  caste  in  this  country  by  being  a  Catholic.     Let  him  be  true  to 
his  Church,  and  no  harm  can  befall  him,  even  in  his  temporal  life. 
We  shall  not  be  misunderstood.     We  do  not  contend  that  Cath- 
olics should,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  companies,  obtrude  their 
faith  and  Church.     There  is  a  time  for  all  things.     There  are  the 
common  courtesies  of  civilized  life,  there  are  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions and  the  kind  offices  of  good  neighbourhood,  which,  of  course, 
are  never  to  be  neglected,  —  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  the  hon- 
orable feelings  of  others,  which  are  always  to  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served.    But  what  we  urge  is,  that  we  remember  always  that  the 
Church  holds  the  first  place  in  every  Catholic's  affections,  and  that 
all  in  life  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  one  great  end  of  pleasing 
God  and  gaining  heaven.     This  should  always  be  present  to  our 
souls,  and  influence  or  determine  the  spirit  of  all  we  do  or  say.    In 
regard  to  literature,  we  do  not  ask  that  the  Catholic  always  wield 
the  tomahawk  and  battle-axe  of  controversy,  that  he  be  ever  for- 
mally stating  the  claims  of  his  Church,  and  denouncing  all  who  are 
not  within  its  pale.     There  is  enough  of  all  this  in  our  literature  as 
it  is.     But  what  we  do  want  is  the  Catholic  soul,  the  Catholic  spirit, 
which  shall  unconsciously  pervade  all  we  write,  and  inform  every 
sentence  and  word,  so  that  whoever  takes  up  one  of  our  works,  at 
whatever  page  he  opens,  shall  feel  that  its  author  could  have  been 
none  other  than  a  Catholic.     It  is  this  which  gives  such  power  and 
unction  to  the  writers  of  the  ages  of  faith.     They  say  little  of  the 
Church,  little  of  religion,  unless  treating  it  professedly,  make  no 
professions  of  faith  or  piety,  but  every  word  betrays  ihem,  and  the 
very  servant-girls  take  notice  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus,  and 
must  have  been  genuine  Catholics.    It  is  this  which  makes  them  so 
precious  and  edifying  to  the  Catholic,  and  so  insipid  or  offensive  to 
the  Protestant.     We  would  see  this  revived.     Would  that  forty 
years  of  heresy  had  not  forbidden  us,  personally,  to  hope  to  be 
able,  before  dying,  to  write,  as  a  Catholic  should  write,  out  from  a 
life  that  had  never  been  sullied  by  a  single  Protestant  association  ! 
But,  alas  !    this  cannot  be.     We  can  only  stand  as  a  beacon  of 
warning  to  others.     We  can  see  and  feel  what  should  be  ;  the 
power  to  produce  it  has  been  thrown  away,  and,  for  our  punish- 
ment, is  not  to  be  recovered.     But,  how  much  so  ever  of  our  former 
Protestant  life  we  may  yet  retain,  we  can  clearly  see  that  the  Prot- 
estant life  and  the  Catholic  are  of  two  distinct  orders,  and  cannot 
and  will  not  assimilate ;  that  what  is  agreeable  to  the  one  will  be  of- 
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fensive  to  the  other ;  and  that  the  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to 
be  a  Catholic  must  make  it  up  to  be  not  a  Protestant,  and  to  take  his 
stand  in  the  Catholic  world  alone,  for  life  and  for  death. 

With  these  views  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation in  this  country,  of  the  influences  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
exposed,  the  sort  of  literature  we  are  able  to  produce,  and  of  that 
which  we  need,  or  which  alone  could  do  us  any  good,  we  confess 
that  any  direct  elForts  to  call  forth  a  domestic  literature,  a  popular 
literature,  we  mean,  strike  us  as  premature,  and  not  at  all  desir- 
able. When  our  colleges  have  got  fairly  into  operation,  and  be- 
come colleges  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  Catholics,  and  have 
sent  out  one  or  two  generations  of  scholars,  trained  from  childhood 
under  strict  Catholic  discipline,  then  we  may  do  something ;  but  till 
then,  the  most  we  can  do  to  advantage  will  be  to  guard  ourselves 
and  others  against  fatal  tendencies,  to  set  forth  and  defend  our  faith, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Church. 
Other  nations  will  supply  us  with  books,  and  better  books  than  we 
can  write  for  ourselves. 

But  we  have  forgotten  the  little  book  before  us.  It  is,  we  have 
said,  a  reprint  of  a  recent  English  work.  When  we  had  read  only 
a  few  pages,  we  thought  it  must  belong  to  the  category  of  books 
we  have  been  censuring,  and  be  written  by  some  Puseyite,  who, 
through  mistake,  had  got  into  the  Church  without  stopping  to  dc^ 
his  Puseyism  at  the  door ;  but  as  we  read  on,  we  became  interested, 
and  finally  laid  the  book  down  with  an  impression  much  in  its  fa* 
vor.  In  fact,  though  it  reminded  us,  now  and  then,  of  Father 
Dominick^s  rhapsody  in  the  London  Tablet^  on  Littlemore,  in  which 
he  exhorts  the  English  Catholics  to  aspire  to  the  saneiUy  of  that 
heterodox  establishment,  or,  at  best,  parody  on  a  Catholic  monaste- 
ry, we  were  forced  to  like  it,  and  we  cheerfully  commend  it  to  our 
readers.  It  has  one  or  two  literary  faults,  common  to  most  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind,  such  as  efforts  at  fine  writing,  and  wearisome 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  external  objects,  which  are  un- 
called for,  and  only  interrupt  the  narrative,  and  one  or  two  opinions 
incidentally  expressed,  which  are  very  questionable,  and  which 
might  have  been  \eh  unexpressed ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  best  little 
works,  treating  important  matters  in  a  popular  manner,  we  have 
recently  met.  It  is  written  with  fair  artistic  skill,  the  characters 
arc  well  sustained,  and  the  controversy  is  managed  with  adroitness, 
delicacy,  and  success.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  mild,  gentle,  but 
firm  and  uncompromising.  The  author  writes  without  any  fear  of 
the  English  Establishment  before  his  eyes.  He  does  not  allow  it 
the  merit  even  of  being  schismatic ;  for  he  does  not  allow  it  any 
church  character  at  all.  It  has  no  orders,  no  altar,  no  sacrifice,  no 
sacraments,  but  that  of  baptism,  which  may  be  validly  administered 
even  by  a  pagan.  It  is  an  empty  form,  and  has  no  worth,  no  vital- 
ity, no  connection  with  the  Church  of  God.    We  like  this ;  and. 
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after  Charles  Butler  and  Dr.  Lingard^s  History  of  England^  it  is 
refreshing,  and  proves  that  the  spirit  of  good  Bishop  Milner  is  not 
all  extinct.  It  is  such  language  as  this  in  the  mouth  of  English 
Catholics  that  leads  us  in  very  deed  to  hope  for  England^s  convert 
sion.  English  Catholics  have  been  proverbially  timid  and  compro- 
mising, and,  in  more  instances  than  one,  have  shown  that  they 
preferred  their  king  or  their  queen  to  their  God.  If  they  had  had  a 
little  of  the  old  uncompromising  Catholic  spirit  of  their  Irish  breth- 
ren, England  would  have  been  converted  long  ago,  nay,  would  have 
never  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  But,  God  be  praised,  a  better  spirit 
is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  among  them  ;  they  are  beginning  to 
rise  from  the  dust  in  which  they  have  so  long  slumbered,  to  assume 
a  bolder  and  a  more  truly  Catholic  tone,  and  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  Almighty  God  is  visiting  them  in  mercy.  It  does  one's  heart 
good  to  hear  them  tell  the  Establishment  to  her  face  that  she  is  no 
church,  no  reality, — that  she  is,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  a  mere  sham  ; 
for  it  is  the  truth,  and  the  sooner  the  Anglicans  are  told  it,  and  told 
it  in  tones  that  ring  through  their  very  souls,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  them,  and  for  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue.  There  is  joy 
in  heaven  when  our  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  is  made  once  more  the 
language  of  Christians,  and  lends  its  rough  energy  to  give  force  to 
truth  and  holy  religion.  Shame  is  it  that  so  noble  a  tongue  should 
ever  have  been  spoken  by  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  Church  ! 

The  work  before  us  is  controversial,  but  it  confines  itself  to  the 
few,  yet  all-important,  points  of  difference  between  us  and  the 
Anglo-Catholics,  as  they  call  themselves.  It  treats  these  delud- 
ed individuals  with  great  tenderness,  handles  them  softly,  as 
though  it  felt  they  were  made  of  frail  materials  ;  but,  while  recog- 
nizing frankly  their  Catholic  tendencies,  tells  them  plainly  that  they 
are  less  consistent  than  their  Evangelical  brethren,  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  most  untenable  of  all  conceivable  positions.  They 
are  condemned  by  their  own  communion,  while  professing  to  love 
and  obey  it ;  they  are  condemned  by  the  Church,  because  they  re- 
fuse to  enter  her  fold  ;  are,  indeed,  condemned  by  all  parties,  can 
find  support  nowhere,  and  must  balance  themselves  on  nothing. 
Yet  they  are  to  be  compassionated,  not  upbraided.  They  really 
see  that  there  should  be,  somewhere,  a  reality  ;  feel  that  sham  will 
suffice  neither  for  soul  nor  for  body ;  and  regret,  deeply  regret,  that 
their  fathers  cast  away  the  reality  for  the  sham.  This  is  some- 
thing, and  with  the  stronger  of  them  it  is  not  without  result,  as  the 
large  number  of  converts  from  their  ranks  who  have  so  gladdened 
our  hearts  fully  proves.  But,  having  inherited  the  sham  from 
their  fathers,  although  they  see  and  admit  ji^A  be  a  sham,  they 
fancy  that  by  one  means  or  another  it  may  be  made  a  reality. 
Alas  !  their  task  is  more  hopeless  than  that  which  St.  Anthony  im- 
posed upon  his  disciple,  Paul.    Sooner  shall  one  plant  dry  sticks. 
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and,  by  watering,  make  them  sprout  and  grow,  than  Anglicanisni 
ever  be  made  any  thing  but  a  miserable  sham. 

After  all,  we  do  not  think  the  controversy  with  the  Oxford  party 
very  important.  Anglicanism  itself  is  hardly  worth  opposing. 
Those  of  its  members  who  awake  to  the  importance  of  living  a  re* 
ligious  life  soon  discover  that  it  is  an  empty  form,  and  enter  the 
Church  or  seek  refuge  with  the  Evangelicals.  The  real  enemy, 
the  only  enemy  in  a  religious  guise,  worth  fighting,  is  Calvinism. 
It  has,  in  some  of  its  forms,  a  hold  on  the  people,  and  sustains  it- 
self by  the  adhesive  power  of  hatred.  We  should  like  to  see  our 
controversialists  turning  their  attention  more  generally  to  this  ene- 
my  of  truth  and  justice,  and  attempting  to  rescue  its  followers  from 
their  fatal  delusion.  We  know  they  are  far  gone  ;  we  know  they 
arc  bound  in  terrible  thraldom  by  their  ministers ;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  truth.  Calvinism 
demolished,  Anglicanism  is  no  more. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  we  have  said,  confines  his 
controversy  to  the  differences  between  us  and  the  recent  Oxford 
divines.  He  has  the  appearance  of  regarding  the  concessions 
made  by  these  divines  as  concessions  made  by  Protestants  general- 
ly ;  but  we  cannot  so  regard  them.  They  abridge  the  controversy 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
make  them.  Protestants  are  not  one  body  bound  together  by  com- 
mon principles,  which  all  feel  themselves  alike  under  obligation  to 
maintain.  Each  fights  on  his  own  hook,  like  the  tall  Yankee  at 
the  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  will  acknowledge  no  concessions  which 
he  does  not  personally  make.  Tell  him  other  Protestants  have 
conceded  the  point,  and  he  replies,  "  What  then  ?  I  have  not  con- 
ceded it ;  and  you  must  defeat  me  personally  before  I  yield  you 
the  victory."  Protestants  are  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  individuals, 
without  any  common  principles  or  bond  of  unity.  The  refutation 
of  one  amounts  to  little,  so  long  as  there  remains  one  who  has  not 
been  personally  refuted.  The  refutation  of  Jonathan  will  not  bo 
taken  as  the  refutation  of  Obadiah,  though  both  adopt  precisely  the 
same  views.  There  is  not  a  point  in  Protestantism  which  some 
eminent  Protestant  has  not  conceded,  nor  an  article  of  the  Church 
which  some  eminent  Protestant  has  not  defended;  and  yet  the 
controversy  goes  on  as  ever,  and  over  the  same  ground.  If  we 
drive  Protestants  from  one  principle,  they  fly  to  another;  and  if 
we  drive  them  from  tliat,  they  return  without  shame  to  the  first. 
Refutation  does  not  silence  them,  — 

**  For  e'en  though  vanquished  they  can  argue  still." 

They  are  not  fair  and  honorable  opponents,  and  it  were  to  be 
generous  at  the  expense  of  justice  to  treat  them  as  such.  They 
disdain  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  controversy,  and  to  adopt  them  in 
our  controversy  with  dicm  would  be  like  the  European  genends 
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employing  their  science  and  tactics  in  a  warfare  with  North  Amer- 
ican Indians.  Their  method  of  warfare  is  their  own.  It  consists 
in  making  false  charges,  and  in  ignoring  their  refutation.  They 
have  no  principles  of  their  own  at  stake.  They  are  not  obliged  to 
stop  and  inquire  what  principles  their  charges  involve,  and  they 
are  free  to  make  charges  which  imply  contradictory  principles.  If 
we  show  them  their  charges  refute  one  another,  it  is  to  no  purpose ; 
they  pay  no  attention  to  us,  but  go  right  on  and  reaffirm  the  same 
charges,  as  if  nothing  had  been  said.  They  know  their  charges 
are  false,  but  by  throwing  them  out  they  hope  to  create  prejudice 
against  us,  and  to  screen  themselves.  Surely  Catholics  must  be  hor- 
rible creatures,  or  so  much  would  not  and  could  not  be  said  against 
them ;  and  by  keeping  Catholics  employed  in  repelling  these 
charges,  they  can  keep  them  from  exploring  and  exposing  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  of  Protestantism.  They  can  keep  us 
on  the  defensive,  and  thus  escape  our  attacks. 

Now  we  do  not  think  Catholics  are  bound  to  treat  Protestantism 
with  any  indulgence,  or  to  give  it  any  advantage.  It  is,  as  all 
Catholics  know,  the  enemy  of  God  and  men,  the  contemner  of 
God's  Church  and  the  reviler  of  his  saints,  and  charity,  even  com- 
mon humanity,  forbids  us  to  show  it  any  favor.  We  have  no  right 
to  stand  merely  on  the  defensive.  We  cannot  consent  to  let  our 
neighbour  rush  into  the  flames  without  making  an  effort  to  hold  him 
back,  merely  because  he  does  not  try  to  drag  us  in  with  him. 
We  are  bound  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment  to  die  to  save  him.  All  who  persist  in  adhering  to 
Protestantism  are  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Can  we  see  them 
destroy  themselves  without  doing  all  in  our  power  to  save  them  ? 
These  millions  of  obstinate  Protestants  are  our  brethren  ;  Christ 
died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us  ;  they  are  our  neighbours,  —  many 
of  them  our  near  and  dear  friends, — and  must  not  their  perilous  state 
touch  our  hearts  and  compel  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  overthrow 
this  Protestantism  which  deludes  them,  and  is  leading  them  down  to 
everlasting  perdition  ?  We  are  bound,  then,  to  attack  Protestantism 
with  all  the  ardor  of  Christian  zeal,  and  with  all  the  weapons  to  be 
found  in  the  armory  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  no  occasion  to  stop  to  defend  ourselves  or  our  Church. 
She  is  immaculate,  lives  a  divine  life,  is  under  divine  protection, 
and  has  Almighty  God  for  her  defender.  Whatever  she  teaches  is 
the  infallible  word  of  God,  and  whatever  discipline  she  approves 
must  be  pure,  holy,  and  salutary.  Neither  her  doctrines  nor  her 
discipline  stand  in  any  need  of  human  defence.  Let  the  world 
rage,  she  is  proof  against  all  the  wrath  of  man  and  the  malice  of 
liell.  The  false  charges  against  Catholics  can  do  us  no  harm,  un- 
less we  suffer  them  to  frighten  us  and  induce  us  to  stop  and  repel 
them.  "  Blessed  are  you  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  perse- 
cute you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  because 
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great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  We  may  turn  a  rieaf  ear  to  all 
these  rovilinjrs,  or  ratlier  rejoice  in  them  and  be  exceeding  glad. 
Tliey  should  pass  us  by  as  the  idle  wind,  and  never  engage  a 
moment  of  our  time  or  attention.  The  enemy  only  seeks  to  divert 
us,  by  their  means,  from  exposing  his  own  weakness  and  wick- 
edness. We  must  not  sufTer  oursi'lvos  to  be  caught  in  his  snare. 
We  must  leave  the  defensive  to  God  and  his  saints,  think  not 
of  ourselves,  but  of  the  precious  souls  Protestantism  is  destroy- 
ing. W'c  must  attack  the  enemy's  camp,  and  arraign  Protestant- 
ism herself.  She,  not  the  Church,  is  in  question  ;  she,  not  the 
Church,  must  be  put  on  the  defensive.  We  must  demand  of  her 
by  wh.'it  right  she  pretends  to  bo  a  religion,  by  what  right  she  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Christ  to  take  away  her  reproach,  and  by  what 
right  she  dares  to  seduce  souls  from  their  allegiance  to  God,  and 
peril  their  salvation.  She  must  be  made  to  stand  forth  and  shovir 
cause  why  judgment  shall  not  be  executed  against  her.  We  must 
drag  her  from  her  covert,  force  her  into  the  light,  and  compel  her 
to  stanil  and  make  her  defence.  Strip  her  of  her  disguises,  tear  off 
her  m(»retriciuus  ornaments,  and  show  her  to  her  deluded  followers 
for  what  she  is.  What  is  she  ?  What  has  she  ?  What  can  she 
give  these  millions  of  famishing  souls,  trying  in  vain  to  draw  nour- 
ishment from  her  dry  and  withered  breasts  ?  Answer,  thou  who 
art  no  mother.  O  the  erv,  the  shriek,  of  the  souls  thou  hast  damn- 
ed !  Wc  have  thy  answer ;  that  we  hear,  and  with  that  ringing 
in  our  ears  and  rending  our  hearts,  we  care  not  for  thy  revilings, 
thy  calumnies  ;  we  have  but  oncj  thought,  one  wish,  one  firm  re- 
solve, which  is  to  do  what  man  may  lio  with  the  help  of  God  to  save 
the  precious  souls  lor  whom  our  (iod  has  died  from  thy  delusions. 

Prot(!stantism  has  been  treated  too  tenclerlv ;  she  has  been  allow- 
cd  advantaires  to  which  slui  had  no  claim,  and  the  world  suffers 
from  the  imliilgence.  Protestants  are  dear  to  us;  we  love  them  as 
we  do  ourselves,  and  we  cannot,  in  common  humanity  to  them, 
forbear  to  do  all  wc  can  to  deliver  them  from  the  destroyer.  We 
cannot  stop  to  ward  off  attacks.  Our  duty  calls  us  to  act  on  the 
otlensivo,  to  expose  the  sorceress,  to  show  what  it  is  that  has  be- 
witched our  bnjthren  and  holds  them  spellbound.  Protestantism  is 
strong  only  when  she  is  snllered  to  aUack  and  keep  Catholics  on 
their  defence.  Attacked  herself,  she  is  as  tow  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
What  we  ask  of  our  controversialists  is  that  they  carry  the  w^r  into 
her  camp,  and  employ  against  her  every  spiritual  weapon  Almighty 
God  has  furnished  us.  Heed  not  her  clamors,  heed  not  her  revil- 
ings,  heed  not  her  calumnies,  —  they  are  harmless,  —  but  press 
home  upon  her  with  the  sword  of  truth,  and  her  days  are  soon 
over,  and  the  places  which  have  known  her  shall  know  her  no 
more  for  ever. 


